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Macomb,  Gen'l  Alex.,  121-122 

McKnight,   John,    116 

McLane,  Capt.  Geo.,  224 

McMurtrie,    D.   C.,    7,    8,    36,   88,    109 

Manso,   Fray  Tomas,  96,   135,   141,  442 

Manso    de    Contrerae,    Gov.    Juan,    135-138, 

380,  383,  386,  388,  415,  436,  449 
Mansos  Indians,  mission  work  among,  142, 

154,       276,   413 
mantas,  weaving  of  cotton  and  woolen,  145, 
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Manuelito,   Navaho  chief,   253,  254 
Marcos  de  Niza,  Fray,  270-287,  passim;  322 
Marmon,  Robert,  374 
Marmon,  Walter  G.,  359,  373 
Marquez,  Diego,  85,  86 
Marquez,  Dona  Margarita,   136,   137 
Martinez,   Father  Antonio  Jose,   3   et  seq.; 

107-110 


Martinez,  L.  Pascual,   18,  25,  40 

Martinez,  Luis,  7,  22 

Martinez,    Gov.    Mariano,    proclamation    by, 

34 

Melian,  Pedro,  on  Rosas  affair,  79,  89 
Menaul,   Rev.  John,   376 
Mendizabal,   see  Lopez  de  Mendizabal 
Mendoza,    Viceroy    Antonio    de,    residencia, 

288-329 

Mescalero  Apaches,  248,  265 
Mesta,  Juan  de,  147 
mestizos,   140-141,   444,   446 
Miles,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  S.,  224 
Military  camps  and  posts  in  Oklahoma,  by 

W.   B.   Morrison,   rev.,   206-208 
miners,   and   the   Indian    policy,    250-251 
Miranda,  Fray  Pedro  de,  415 
Mix,  Maj.  John,  death,  358 
Moore,   Capt.   Benj.  D.,   128,   133 
Moran,  Peter,  artist,  76,  337 
Mormons,    45 

Morrison,  Wm.  B.  rev.  of  book  by,  206-208 
Motolinia,  Toribio,  cited,  278 
mulatos  of   17th   century,    140,    444,    446 
Mumford,  Lieut.  T.  S.,  352 
Munoz,  Fray  Francisco,  419 
music,   church,    160,    400,    401,    403 

NambS  pueblo,  72-74,  77,  395 

Navahos,  made  slaves,  150;  in  1858-62,  223 

et   seq. ;   treaty    with,    229 ;    896 
negro  slaves,  393 
Newberry  library,  book  rev.,  336 
New  Mexico,  in  1610-50,  78-106  ;  in  1659-70, 

184-174,   380-452 
Nieto,  Capt.  Joseph,   140 
Noriega,  Capt.  Miguel  de,  387,  398,  426.  439, 

444 

Norton,   Captain,   265 
Obregon,   Baltasar  de,  cited,  288 
O'Fallon,  Maj.  Benj.,   117,  118 
Ojo  del  Oso,  see  Bear  Spring 
Omnimoda,  papal  bull,  156 
Onate,  Cristobal  de,  of  New  Galicia,  318 
Onate,    Gov.    Juan   de,   exoneration,    175    et 

seq.;  214 

Opata  Indians,  277,  284 

Ordinance  of  1659  on  Indian  labor,  157-158 
Ordonez,  Fray  Isidro,  103 
Oregon  Trail,  132 
Ortiz,    Father   Juan    Felipe,    107 
Ortiz,  [Nicholas],  78,  80  et  seq. 
Owens,    Sister    M.    Lilliana,    "Joseph    Pro- 

jectus    Machebeuf,"    193-203 

Pacheco  y  Heredia,  Gov.  Alonso,  78,  80,  82, 
89,  99,  388 
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Padilla,   Fray  Juan  de,  315 
Palace  of  the  Governors,  380,  390 
Palafox,  Juan  de,  bishop-visitor-viceroy,  79, 

80 

Panuco,   272 

Parraga,  Fray  Diego  de,  410,  420-426 
Parral,  214,  215,  390-391,  398 
Pecos  pueblo,  395,  396 
Penalosa  Briceno  y  Berdugo,  Gov.  Dionisio 

de,  134  et  seq.;  384,  391,  440  et  seq. 
Penitentes  of  the  Southwest,  by  Alice  Cor- 

bin  Henderson,  rev.  of,  204-206 
Peralta,  Gov.  Pedro  de,  185 
Perea,  Fray  Estevan  de,  103,  423 
Perez,    Gov.    Albino,    proclamation,    14-15 
Perez,  Capt.  Caspar,  396 
Perez,  Nicolas,  beheaded,  85,  86 
Perez  Granillo,  Diego,  86 
Perez    Granillo,    Capt.    Francisco,    391,    398 
Pfeiffer,   Albert  H.,  agent,   234,   244,  253 
Picuris  pueblo,   415,  419 
Pike,  lieut,  Z.  M.,  113 
Pilcher,  Joshua,  122 
Pima  settlements,   284,   285 
Pino,  Juan  Estevan,  107 
Pino,  Miguel  E.,  244 
Pino,  Pedro,  of  Zufii,  364 
pinon,  in  trade,  394 
Pioneer  Posts  of  Texas,  by  Jos.  H.  Toulouse 

and  James  R.  Toulouse,  rev.,  206-208 
Pojuaque  pueblo,  69-72,  77,  388,  395 
Posada,  Custodian  Fray  Alonso  de,  137,  139, 

146,   384,   426,   429,   440,   442-443 
pottery,    Pueblo,    47,    49,    72,    363 ;    glazing, 

364;  366,  371 

Prada,  Fray  Juan  de,  81,  96 
Pratt,  George  H.,  373,  376 
Price,  Gen'l  Sterling,  52 
Prince,  L.  Bradford,  34 
printing-press,  first,   1-40 
procession  for  rain,  42 
Puaray  pueblo,  395 
Pueblo  Indians,  outbreaks,   105 
punishment    f,or    sins,    forms    of,    144-147 ; 

for  crimes,  147-148 ,-  banishment,  439 
Purington,  Col.  Geo.  A.,  339 

Quartelejo,  see  Cuartelejo 

Quiros,   Fray  Cristobal  de,  92,   103 

Quivira,  315,  454 

Ramirez,  Fray  Juan,  184,  142,  143  et  seq.; 

158  et  seq.;  384,  418,  436,  442 
Ramirez  de  Salazar,  Juan,  86,  95 
rangers  in  1832,  army,  123  ;  124,  note  ;  453 
Read,  Benj.  M.,  3,  6 


Reeve,  Frank  D.,  "Federal  Indian  policy 
in  New  Mexico,  1858-80,"  218-269  ;  rev. 
by,  453 

Rencher,  Gov.  Abraham,  224,  228-229,  239, 
244 

residencia  in  New  Mexico,  381  et  ,se<y.  ; 
439,  441 

Rey,  Agapito,  and  Aiton,  "Coronado's  tes- 
timony," 288-329 

Riley,  Capt.  Bennet,  120-121,  128 

Rio  de  las  Palmas,  271 

Ritch,  W.  G.,   19 

Rivas,  Custodian  Fray  Laureano  de,   141 

roads,  to  Taos,  58 ;  to  Santa  F6  via  San 
Antonio,  198;  Chihuahua,  209-216;  to 
"Cibola,"  211;  Sonora  colonial,  283; 
297,  note 

Robledo,  see  Gomez  Robledo 

Rocha,  Jose  G.,  212,  note ;  216 ;  poem  by, 
217 

Rodriguez,  Agustin,  213 

Rodriguez,  Alonso,  381,  383,  386 

Romero,    Capt.    Bartolome,    quot.,    393 

Romero,  Capt.  Diego,  134 ;  protector  of 
Indians,  147  ;  387,  396,  447,  448 

Rosas,  Gov.  Luis  de,  78  et  seq. 

Rosie,  cook  at  Bouquet's,  67,  74,  339 

Ruffner,  Lieut.  E.  H.,  58 

Russell,  John  T.,  Pueblo  agent  and  editor, 
242,  note 

"sacred  fire,"  61 

Sacristan,  Fray  Miguel,  136-138,  435 

St.  Vrain,  Ceran,  129 

Salas,  Capt.  Antonio  de,  388 

Salas,  Fray  Diego  de,  449 

Salas,  Custodian  Juan  de,  87  ;  friar,  91,  93, 

94 
Salazar,  Fray  Francisco  de,  custodian,  141 ; 

435 

Salazar,  Francisco  de,  soldier,  83,  85 
salt,  in  trade,  394,  436 
Salvatierra,  Viceroy  Conde  de,  80-83 
Samaniego,  Gov.  Juan  de,  100,  135 
San  Antonio,  estancia,  451,  note 
San  Cristobal  pueblo,  420 
Sandoval,   [Sebastian  de],  87,  93 
San  Felipe  pueblo,  friar  at,  95 
San  Francisco,  see  Garcia  de  San  Francisco 
San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  64-66,   395 
San  Isidro,  plaza,  326 
San  Joseph,  Fray  Juan  de,  91 
San  Juan  pueblo,  59-62,  77 
San  Luis  valley,  355,  356 
Santa  Ana  pueblo,  395 
Santa   Barbara    (Chihuahua),   212,  218 
Santa  Clara  pueblo,  62-64 
Santa    Fe,    poem    to,    217 
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Santa  Fe  Trail,  113  et  seq. 

Santander,    Fray   Diego   de,    400,    410,    444, 

445 

Santiago,  Military  Order  of,   191,   192 
Sarcillo  Largo,  223 
Sarracino,     Gov.     Francisco,     proclamation, 

13  and  frontispiece. 
Sauer,  Carl  O.,  "Discovery  of  New  Mexico 

reconsidered,"  270-287 
Scholes,  F.  V.,  "Church  and  State  .  .  .  1610- 

50"       (concl'd),      78-106;      "Troublous 

times  .  .  .   1659-70,"   134-174,   880-452 
seals  of  the  custodia.,  official,  434 
selenite,  none  at  Taos,  50  ;  Nambe,  72 ;  75, 

370,  372 

Senecu  pueblo,   154,  394 
Serna,  Diego  de  la,  86 
Seux,  Father,  at  San  Juan,  59,  60 
"Seven  Cities,"  272,  273 
Sevilleta   pueblo,    162 
Shepherd,  Maj.  O.  S.,  233,  237,  241 
Sia  pueblo,  395 
Siete  Rios,  396 
Simonson  expedition,  Navaho  country,  285, 

236 

slaves,  Apaches  made,  99,  397,  398 
Smith,  Buckingham,  cited,  284 
Smith,  Gustavus  A.,   389 
Snake  dance  of  the  Moquis,  cited,  337 
Snively,  Jacob,  127,  129 
societies,    secret   Indian,    875 
Socorro  pueblo,   154,  894,  400 
Southwest,  Bourke's  notes,  41-77,  887-379 
statehood,  1831  petition  for,  107 
Steck,  Supt.  Michael,  256,  264,  269 
Steen,  Capt.  Enoch,  131 
"Stockton  gang,"   342,   349,   350-351 
Stoffel,  Rev.  J.  M.,  25,  32 
Storrs,  Augustus,  117 
street-lighting  by  gas,   76 
Strout,  of  Santa  Fe,  357,  367 
Suarez,  Fray  Juan,  91,  95   (see  Juarez?) 
Sublette,  Wm.  L.,  122 
Sumas,  Indians,  275 

supply-service  for  missions,    143-144,   442 
Sutherland,   W.   A.,   on   Roy   Larkin,    331 

Tabares,  Fray  Antonio  de,  426,  437 

Tabira  pueblo,  394,  401,  411 

tahonas,  212 

Tajique  pueblo,  403,  404,  406,  410,  437 

Talamantes,    Gov.    G.    L.,    Chihuahua,    210, 

211 

Taos,  plaza,  41   et  seq.;   pueblo,   44-50,  415 
Taylor,  Col.  N.  A.,  rev.  of  book  by,  334 
Tejo's  report,  278 
Tello  de  Sandoval,  Francisco,  visitador,  291 

292  et  seq. 


Teresa,  Dona,  Lopez'  wife,  383,  392,  416, 

450,  see  Aguilera  y  Roche 
Terrett,  Capt.  B.  A.,  128,  129 
Texan-Santa  F6  expedition,  127 
Texas,  rev.  of  book  on,  384 
Thomas,    B.   M.,    Indian   agent,    377 
Thompson,  Capt.  John,  258 
tithes,  5 

tobacco,  at  Taos,  49 
Tobar,  Fray  Miguel  de,  141 
Toulouse,  Joe.  H.  and  Jas.  R.,  rev.  of  book 

by,  206 

tourists    (1881)   in  New  Mexico,  69 
trade  activities  of  governor,   382,   390,   391, 

396-398 

Trent,  Council  of,  157 
Troncoso,  Paso  y,  cited,  279 
Trujillo,  Capt.  Diego  de,  414 

Ugarte  de  la  Concha,  Gov.,  105,  185 

Ute  agency,  258 

Ute  Indians,  as  auxiliaries,  244,  264 

Vacapa,  279,  280,  282 

Vald£s,  Pedro  de,  Manso's  nephew,  148.  487 

Valdes,  Santiago,  6 

Velasco,  Fray  Fernando  de,  404,  437 

Vidania,  Fray  Juan  de,  79,  89,  93 

Vigil,  Donaciano,  10,  110 

Villar,  Fray  Nicolas  del,  406,  412,  418 

Villena,  Viceroy  Marques  de,   78 

Wagner,  H.  R.,  "New  Mexico  Spanish 
Press,"  1-40 ;  107,  quot.,  179,  note ;  270, 
286 

wagons,  162,  212,  395,  436,  see  Carts 

Walker,  F.  A.,  quot.,  220-221 

Walpi  pueblo,  338,  414 

Ward.  John,  agency  clerk,  234  ;  257 

Warfield,    (Col.),    127 

weapons,   Spanish,   304 

weaving,  see  labor,  Indian 

Wetmore,   Maj.   Alphonso,    122 

Wharton,  Capt.  Clifton,  124,  125 

Wilkinson,  Lieut.  J.  B.,  113 

windows,  75,  see  selenite 

Winship,  G.  P.,  cited,  289 

Woodruff,  Capt.  C.  A.,  337 

Woolson,  T.  W.,  special  commissioner,  268- 
269 

workshops,  convent,  399 

Xavier,   Capt.   Francisco,   891 
Ximenez,  Fray  [Lazaro],  175 

Ynojos,  Capt.  Miguel  de,  386 

Yost,  Agent  Samuel  M.,  225,  227.  228 

Zaldivar,  Vicente  de,  180,  188,  191 

Zuni  pueblo   (1881)   as  norm  for  others,  77 

Zuni  pueblos    (1658)    raided,   150,   414 
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Article  1.  Name.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Historical  Society 
of  New  Mexico. 

Article  2.  Objects  and  Operation.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be, 
in  general,  the  promotion  of  historical  studies;  and  in  particular,  the 
discovery,  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  historical  ma- 
terial, especially  such  as  relates  to  New  Mexico. 

Article  3.  Membership.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Fel- 
lows, Life  Members  and  Honorary  Life  Members. 

(a)  Members.     Persons  recommended  by  the  Executive   Council 
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(c)  Life  Members.    In  addition  to  life  members  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  hereof,  such  other 
benefactors  of  the  Society  as  shall  pay  into  its  treasury  at  one  time 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  or  shall  present  to  the  Society  an  equivalent 
in  books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  or  other  acceptable  material  of  an 
historic  nature,  may  upon  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  election  by  the  Society,  be  classed  as  Life  Members. 

(d)  Honorary  Life  Members.     Persons  who  have  rendered  emi- 
nent service  to  New  Mexico  and  others  who  have,  by  published  work, 
contributed  to  the  historical  literature  of  New  Mexico  or  the  South- 
west, may  become  Honorary  Life  Members  upon  being  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Council  and  elected  by  the  Society. 

Article  4.  Officers.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  a  recording  secretary;  and  these  five  officers  shall  constitute 
the  Executive  Council  with  full  administrative  powers. 

Officers  shall  qualify  on  January  1st  following  their  election,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 


Article  5.  Elections.  At  the  October  meeting  of  each  odd-numbered 
year,  a  nominating  committee  shall  be  named  by  the  president  of  the 
Society  and  such  committee  shall  make  its  report  to  the  Society  at 
the  November  meeting.  Nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor 
and  the  Society  shall,  in  open  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  its  officers  by 
ballot,  those  nominees  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the 
respective  offices  to  be  declared  elected. 

Article  6.  Dues.  Dues  shall  be  $3.00  for  each  calendar  year,  and 
shall  entitle  members  to  receive  bulletins  as  published  and  also  the 
Historical  Review. 

Article  7.  Publications.  All  publications  of  the  Society  and  the  selec- 
tion and  editing  of  matter  for  publication  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Article  8.  Meetings.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
eight  P.  M.  The  Executive  Council  shall  meet  at  any  time  upon  call 
of  the  President  or  of  three  of  its  members. 

Article  9.  Quorums.  Seven  members  of  the  Society  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  constitute  quorums. 

Article  10.  Amendments.  Amendments  to  this  constitution  shall  be- 
come operative  after  being  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at 
any  regular  monthly  meeting;  provided,  that  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  when  such  proposed  amend- 
ment is  passed  upon  by  the  Society. 
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EL  C4KFE  POLITIC*  DEL  OTE- 

VO  MEJICO  A  S1TS  CO.\CIUDADAi\OS 

Tjas  cc^i^'-Mcins  di-I  TVrrik'rorio  pc>r  ol  doloroso  estado  en  fjuc  1o  hart  pucsto  la  guenu 
•UK;  los  Ixirbisros  me  c?trfchan  A  <linjir«s,  'la  palnhra  foitio  ?;quel  rfi<igi*1rado  que  al  frctitc 
<!•>  vi(»«m*  puhlicoa  n.-;r->ci'.»s  *c,  India  iuip'u-sto  dc  las  comujiv's  calarnidades  y  gradua  aser- 
HiuuMcnte  p>c  est.:  mi.-iuo  conocimi^nta  vu'.'tra  total  y  deshonrosa  ruina,  M  contntuun- 
du  vii  csa  t:ulp'ibicf  jijVitin,  fiai*  rwstra  deli/n^a  en  las  manes  dc  la  cla«:c  tiiiccralOe  quc 
o  i-opiuim'  la  cnrjjn  «'c  1^»  JJUMTH,  ni  rtsolras  BQtondat!ci  W'  sic  uteri  ctn  lucr- 
s  p«ra  ft>i«.'irl<^  un  w  m<  jo  «juc  -per  tnil  titulcs  *rvn  <n  primer  iugar  ft  Jo» 
nns  iDtfro'c-i  cjuo  perdcr  ma«  inf!njo  v«  rcprpjcntncion  para  levantur  e(  orgn 
dc  k>a  p')l>r;>--j,  ,y  las  pru|K>»-i.  tones  ncccsnnn^l^a^vorificar  una  Campafia  que  hacienda 
Vntni'l'-T  il  i»;.ri>aro,s*t  f»1>;lt;|'  l'-:  nucftnw^tfi&ui  lo  mJusca  dc  un  solo  golpo  a!  $$car- 
Uii-ti'o  y  pirificiH-irrti.  >4  /  /' 

,\c?tc  tin  !)'.'  visto  Ho  di'.t-rsos  n-px-c'os/n  fkTcnsa  del  Tf  rritorio  enntrafmlnnccnda,  con 
?us  r"cursi)3,  y  cfwsirftafulo  la  mayor  eco«tnia  y  incnor  p<  rjuicio  tit-  crs  hub^taiitt1*,  he 
f»r»e;j<k>  por  vo*.«!tii<'(\  «;:io  solo  tl  <  j-  niplo  »fc  |<>».  rices  en  cl  tT.»rjw>  <!el  honor,  y  «n  eumo 
intcrc*  d<;  ]>nrU'  dr'  t-sto»  pirn  aU;titar  cm  ntyiofiujo  6  los  pul:r»'s  v  ;-i\ud;ir  nsi  a  las  au- 
!<-ij-!«l'idcri  del  terrier?  i  p»  -it;  poiiernos  a  ^i^MCriP  do  tm  csfcriu'iii"  I'  nil  qnc  rccacra  pro- 
<  iiwnr.n'c  ^((bre  lu;*  j>n<!u:rc>i*,  yi  roiuo  ho  di^fo  (jotyinuamos  en  i-sa  HI;I<(  t<  n  cjuo  pnFcnia 
»  j  to.-;tiniriniu  tnns  dii.«!ir!iiro?o  do  nnosln  imbeciiidad  e  indiCcrcnria  cu'puinlisuna.  JVo  hay 
diub,  cs  nvr.esawo  f.-!ar  dcsp  >st.  i;io  <i«Mo(!o  jn?to  ecntitnicnto  pam  noconooi>r  qin>  la  gtierni 
q:i>  rv>J  consurua  ha  "fido  y  c*  h«  cha  c«c!tjsivampnte  A  mieslros  n»atfrinlfs  intf-rcscs,  y 
t}>v;  f-stan  1  >  o*tos  fj  nnrKH  (5c  lo?  liaccndacM,  dlos  son  log  primcros  i»»^ro«r.«!c.!<  ru  t«  dcf«  n- 
FT  y  nniqutiuinicnt  >  <!e  <  -s.-.s  hordj.s  de  harbaros  quo  cl  hombrc  c.vilism'o  p.n.cc  d«be 
nv»r4')R7.ars(r  de  Icycnr  r(-f<ir<o?  pnra  dcttriiirlos:  ;mas  f;n<;  ^>s  lo  que  hss-ta  nlmra  h<  '.i."S 
\  i*to  <^.'  ^cn't;i!i--nio  .'in  i^norir  s<ju«-l  incontrovcrtil>!c  prinriiu'v'  rji-ctl  \«T-';I(!IT<I  intorp- 
«!•!<)  en  !,i  di  -f*  -i-f  -i  /la  h-i  li.'ido  hi  n.iscrab!«  quc  sin  t.in^uri  «'i>t;:  •  '  iii  <  ?ro  dv, 

s    ro-j>o1o!«  .«)«ij    .ilifcBJan  a!    bo»:l>«!    cii  talcs  cu*o«,    lo    h;i   v.-,-ii:V  ad  i    ;>  >r    ti^.l^  r^ 
de    la    O!K:<HJH«  in. 

?i  p-i^T>  omp-.tri-y^s  r.-.ay  tiwto?,  s:»cudi«l  o?o  MK  fk>  «>n  qur  I  n^t.-i  ha-f,-;!  !  ;vti9 
ociJo,  nof  -r-J;;  ••:?  <3wl  honor  dc  vucstrn«  am:r..«,  trnn.-pf-rtars  ;i  corit«-inpi«r  cl  \i-t.-«.o 
tie  vuvstr<£s  f/ra!)~>$  untrpa^adosi.  rjnc  dc  un  lo^o  hi.pulso  dcplwn  d<«armado»  &  c«Oi 
mir.  ;-.»'>!  ;-/q-ic  03  circiin-lan,  rconl.id  Ins  iliwtrrs  bata!l;i>  del  Arrovo  dc  P.  (Wo-,  las 
i)rrj*ts  del  Couej-x  (.'tit-ye  y  otra»  en  q«c  vuestr"s  ni;«  \.ins  d<  i.-ir-  n  f--  n.t  r:tt!<>  rl  cspan- 
t>  V  eseirmienri*  de  <|«c  L»sta  ahora  di^fnitai*  y  uni/!tn  ii  \t,-  tn>  u«  •'•>  r.yudadlc  con 
•vtrjsstr.w  Itioos  (•.  iijflujo  a  foc«rrfr  \1j<?»tros  intereBCs  y  en  cilo?  la  futura  MJerte  del  »IK-!O 
en  fj'ij  virnos  la  priincra  I;i4.  Alittacn  pafii  nydir  on  jx-rsc-na  a  UM»  (,'ajiijwiia  qu<-  juz- 
|j  i  dc  a'xolula  nccfsitlnd  RC  hapa  rn  los  mr»««  <io  I'pbrcro  y  Mnr/o  procnirnos  tipm- 
p>  q:)o  couto.'iiplo  cl  mr.s  op'irtuno  p»r  *cr  cl.  anUVior  a  los  "all  i  jade  ros  y  siembras  que 
<<  p  xlr.<:v  hiccr  con  a!»»o!uta  lilx>rt*»d^Ljstti*f8  dc  qftc  rcunidns  rn  BUtnero  d<-  d<  a  inii 
h->  u'jr^s,  Jwvai  ^OTM-'rido  y  pncifioid^Brss  t.ilms  quo  ot  privari  de  vuestrr.s  hicnrs,  de 
vu  ;>~,,*i-i  'ir^iwjpiliJad  y  dt:  >'.i;-tras  t;^^^^>n  cste  c»ppfaculo  de  puhlico  inu-r^-s,  <i*jad 
-A  cnr_'  )  <tl<J  v;i-.',tros  r:in;,'is<r;i(!op  c!  C^^^H  d*e  nqurl  nunvro  dc  hornbres:  y  es'ad  s^u«« 
•r->i  iK;  u'Ki  fl  niistno  qne  1:('V  tiene  el  houHK  rc_rtro»,  serA  el  prirn<"ro  quc  st'  prestntc  CfMiio 
u>  Ciuj:u!:inr>  ;'t  tn:tr<-!iiU'  ;\  la  cnmp:ifia.  ^i  "c'usprcoas  rs(a»  rtfl^cstonco,  m  aun  os  nl'an» 
<j<>nnio  a  M»«vtf>  culpaU'c  lofar^o;  freed  quc  Ins  cireim?tancia»  son  tan  comprorm'tklaa 
"  "Vj'K'  n-.>  qiiC'ia  mr.?  iw«rv>  qtic  fl  sufrimiento:  nada  6e  liar^t,  cl  Navajo  y  el  Apache 
i")  e:WTV>rrmiri  «H>br<!  ntjf-fio  «K-!O  y  ton  vrrvurn/a  trndrerno?  qno  ronfr^ar  que  de«p«e» 
%«h  doa  ftii'os  fla  eiviii^cion,  hfjuos  r<  troirrfldado  a  tipnipos  infrrinros  &  la  harbarie  d« 
D<i<»s1rn.-.  achinh.'s  nierviiiror:  rms  si  como  Jndndahlem^ntP  ««pero  ois  mis  insinuacionen,  el 
f^stiinonia  rjue  q'-ii^r")  iK:  la  inip^rtatitanria  que  dft  fllns^  lia^ain,  ^on  vu^'.ras  comunica- 
^O'l?"1.  vuo,-<tros  pti;i^s,  vtiesfra  roojK-raciOn,  y  pspei'ialnriente  vuostro  valor  en  el  campo 
tl  ;  >T>rfr;  y  e,<t;>d  f«f^-,»ro8  <j«e  d<1  f^ir-t  innnrra  no  tiene  tluda  la  victoria.  J  vucstra  8*gur»- 
«l.tt  y  r^;>^a  S'.tnta  F->/  I,>i..-i<-tn!»rc  13  ik>  IS3J, 

Fran"  see  Sarrasino. 
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NEW  MEXICO  SPANISH  PRESS 
By  HENRY  R.  WAGNER 

T  CAN  hardly  be  more  than  a  bare  coincidence  that  the 
printing  press  was  introduced  into  both  California  and 
New  Mexico  in  the  same  year,  1834.  The  evidence  that  A. 
V.  Zamorano,  an  army  officer,  was  instrumental  in  having 
one  brought  to  California  is  quite  convincing,  although  what 
his  motive  was  has  never  been  established.  After  about 
1825  many  small  presses  were  brought  to  Mexico  from  the 
United  States  and  distributed  among  the  provincial  capitals, 
largely  to  further  political  advancement  or  at  least  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  There  is  no  hint  that  Zamorano  had  any  such 
object  in  view,  but  as  no  contemporary  notices  of  his  press 
have  survived  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  may  not  have  har- 
bored one.  His  announcement,  published  in  1834,  would 
warrant  us  in  concluding  that  he  had  some  expectation  of 
conducting  a  profitable  business  but  it  could  hardly  have 
taken  him  long  to  convince  himself  that  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. Zamorano  was  not  a  professional  printer  and  prob- 
ably not  even  an  amateur  one.  His  early  pieces  appeared 
with  the  imprint  "Agustin  V.  Zamorano  y  Compania"  and 
consequently  at  that  time  he  must  have  had  a  partner.  This 
man  may  have  been  a  practical  printer ;  there  certainly  was 
one  connected  with  the  establishment.  One  of  the  first  uses 
of  a  newly  introduced  press,  then  as  now,  was  to  print  on  it 
a  newspaper  and  in  his  announcement  a  willingness  to  under- 
take this  was  indicated,  provided  sufficient  support  was 
forthcoming.  Probably  none  was  ever  issued  by  him  or  his 
successors,  certainly  no  issue  of  any  has  survived. 
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Just  how  the  press  was  brought  to  New  Mexico,  or  by 
or  for  whom,  is  not  any  too  clear.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  with  some  degree  of  certainty  is  that  in  the  fall  of  1834 
a  small  newspaper  was  published  in  Santa  Fe  in  support 
of  the  campaign  of  Antonio  Barreiro  for  a  second  term  as 
diputado  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  congress.  Bar- 
reiro with  a  communication  acted  on  by  the  Diputacion  Octo- 
ber 8,  1834,  had  handed  over  a  file  of  a  small  periodical 
which  he  said  he  had  published  in  Santa  Fe.  Josiah  Gregg 
in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  (p.  200) ,  states  that  a  small 
press  was  brought  across  the  prairies  in  that  year  and  Gregg 
was  in  a  position  to  have  absolute  knowledge  on  this  point. 
In  1833  he  went  to  Missouri  from  Santa  Fe  and  returned  in 
the  following  spring,  that  is  to  say,  no  doubt  in  the  same 
caravan  which,  according  to  him,  brought  the  press.  He 
remarks  that  only  the  Crepuscido  was  printed  on  it  in  that 
year  for  about  a  month,  a  weekly  paper  with  about  fifty  sub- 
scribers. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  an  advertisement 
by  Samuel  Dickinson,  of  Cincinnati,  appeared  in  the  Mis- 
souri Republican,  February  10,  1834,  offering  new  and  sec- 
ond-hand presses  for  sale.  There  was  no  type  foundry  at 
that  time  nearer  than  Cincinnati,  so  the  type  could  only  have 
been  obtained  at  the  same  place.  An  inspection  of  that 
used  in  New  Mexico  down  to  1846,  and  even  somewhat  later, 
as  well  as  of  the  ornaments,  discloses  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  equipment  had  been  made  by  the  Boston  Type  and 
Stereotype  Foundry,  the  same  concern  which  furnished  the 
type  and  ornaments  used  by  Zamorano  in  California  and 
which  Mr.  George  L.  Harding  has  discovered  was  brought 
from  Boston  to  California  in  the  ship,  Lagoda,  in  1834.  At 
that  time  this  type  foundry  was  the  most  active  concern  in 
the  business  in  the  United  States  and  may  quite  easily  have 
supplied  Dickinson  with  type. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  chain  of  contemporary 
evidence  that  El  Crepusculo  was  printed  in  Santa  Fe  in 
August  or  September,  1834,  there  is  evidence  much  later 
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that  Father  Martinez  began  publishing  in  Taos  November 
29,  1835,  a  paper  with  a  similar  title.  This  seems  unlikely 
and  many  of  the  statements  regarding  it  seem  to  refer  to 
remarks  by  Gregg  about  the  one  published  in  Santa  -Fe^ 
However,  it  is  well  to  state  that  an  article  in  the  New  Mexi- 
can of  October  14,  1916,  apparently  written  by  Benj.  M. 
Read,  asserts  that  Santiago  Valdes  had  presented  to  Read 
a  copy  of  El  Crepusculo.  Mr.  Read's  daughters  affirm  that 
this  is  not  in  their  possession.  Unfortunately  the  article 
gives  no  details  about  the  newspaper,  perhaps  Read  no 
longer  had  it  in  his  possession.  There  are  various  rumors 
afloat  about  copies  elsewhere  but  up  to  the  present  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  verify  their  existence. 

June  25,  1835,  the  imprint  on  a  broadside  shows  that 
the  plant  belonged  to  Ramon  Abreu  and  in  a  communication 
by  him  to  the  Town  Council  of  Santa  Fe  January  17,  1835, 
he  states  that  he  established  the  press  and  also  presented  a 
file  of  the  paper  entitled  "El  Crepusculo  de  la  Libertad"  and 
a  copy  of  the  notice  with  which  the  press  was  inaugurated. 
It  seems  likely  then  that  Abreu  was  instrumental  in  having 
it  brought  to  New  Mexico  or  had  obtained  it  afterward.  In 
August  1837  he  and  his  brother,  Santiago,  were  both  assas- 
sinated and  there  is  some  later  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  press  was  then  bought  by  Father  Antonio  Jose  Mar- 
tinez. We  do  not  know  whether  Barreiro  or  Abreu  appeared 
as  the  operator  or  owner  of  the  press.  I  can  hardly  think 
that  either  of  them  had  sent  for  a  press  in  1833  and  also  put 
up  an  uncertain  amount  of  money  to  pay  for  it ;  neither  could 
have  had  sufficient  permanent  interest  in  such  a  business. 
The  only  man  in  the  Territory  so  far  as  we  know  who  had  a 
continual  use  for  one  and  did  ultimately  so  use  it  was  Father 
Martinez,  the  parish  priest  in  Taos.  As  he  is  reported  to 
have  bought  the  press  in  1837  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  not 
previously  owned  it,  although  it  is  not  always  safe  to  draw 
such  an  inference  regarding  business  transactions  carried 
on  between  Mexicans,  especially  as  we  have  evidence  under 
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his  own  hand  that  he  was  conducting  a  printing  business  in 
Taos  in  November  1835. 

Antonio  Jose  Martinez  was  born  in  Abiquiu,  New 
Mexico,  January  17,  1793,  the  son  of  Antonio  Severino  Mar- 
tinez and  Maria  del  Carmel  Santisteban.  At  the  age  of  five, 
that  is  October,  1797,  he  entered  the  primary  school  and  in 
two  years  learned  to  read,  write  correctly  and  a  little  arith- 
metic. In  March  1804,  his  family  moved  to  Taos,  where  the 
boy  brought  in  wood  on  his  shoulders  and  kept  the  cows, 
although  his  family  had  some  small  means.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  they  put  him  to  work  in  the  fields  taking  care  of 
the  animals  on  the  hacienda  and  in  looking  after  the  mules 
on  some  journeys.  He  always,  however,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  read,  write  and  extend  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
In  May,  1812,  he  married  Maria  de  la  Luz  Martinez  who 
died  in  childbirth  in  July  of  the  following  year.  The  child, 
who  was  named  Maria  de  la  Luz,  lived  until  November,  1825. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1817,  Martinez  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  Durango  as  a  student  with  the  purpose  of  equipping 
himself  for  the  priesthood.  Here  he  remained  until  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1823,  during  which  time  he  studied 
Latin,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  religion, 
morality,  mathematics,  general  physics,  sacred  theology, 
and  the  rules  for  the  celebration  of  holy  sacraments.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  home  until  1839,  principally  in  the 
civil  law  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law.  After  passing 
through  the  customary  rites  he  was  ordained  presbitero 
February  10,  1822,  and  sang  his  first  mass  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  Having  passed  the  usual  examination  he 
qualified  for  the  confession,  preaching,  and  other  services 
of  the  ministry  June  1.  He  practiced  these  ceremonies  until 
January,  1823,  when  he  returned  to  his  father's  house.  From 
November  of  that  year  until  March  1824  he  served  as  sub- 
stitute curate  of  Tome  and  in  May  1826  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  curacy  of  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  was  entrusted  with  the  curacy  of  Taos  which 
he  afterwards  served,  first  provisionally,  and  finally  by 
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regular  appointment.  In  September  he  stopped  serving  in 
Abiquiu  due  to  the  impossibility  of  serving  that  place  as 
well  as  Taos,  under  which  jurisdiction  were  a  number_of 
other  places.  In  1856  he  asked  for  an  assistant  at  Taos  and 
one  was  allotted  to  him. 

As  early  as  1829  Martinez  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
regarding  tithes,  as  he  protested  against  the  heavy  obliga- 
tions which  these  brought  on  the  poor.  As  a  result  of  these, 
he  states,  the  poor  buried  their  dead  without  proper  cere- 
monies, neglected  to  have  their  children  baptized  by  the 
priests,  and  many  couples  lived  without  being  married  be- 
cause they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  wedding. 
Against  these  practices  he  made  a  protest  to  the  deputation 
of  the  Territory  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  which  finally  reached 
the  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  being  aided  by  other  individuals 
the  tithes  were  removed  in  1833.  Between  1830  and  1833  he 
wrote  a  book  on  religious  toleration  which  in  1850  was  en- 
larged, and  provided  with  a  prologue  and  an  appendix,  but 
he  did  not  state  that  it  was  printed. 

From  1826  to  1856  he  was  engaged  in  educating  young 
people  of  both  sexes  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
at  times  conducted  a  special  school  for  pupils  who  wished  to 
enter  holy  orders,  teaching  them  Latin  grammar,  religion, 
moral  theology,  etc.  Twenty-seven  of  these,  he  said,  were 
obtained  by  the  Bishop  Zubiria  and  three  by  Bishop  Lamy. 
Others  studied  only  grammar,  rhetoric  and  the  principles  of 
logic.  During  the  years  1830  and  1831,  1836,  1837,  1845, 
and  1846  he  served  as  a  deputy  in  the  Territorial  Assembly 
at  Santa  Fe.  He  also  served  under  the  American  rule  as 
president  of  the  convention  on  organizing  a  territory  in 
October,  1848,  as  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1850,  and  in  1851  as  president  of  the  Council  of  the  first 
Legislative  Assembly  and  as  a  member  in  1852  and  in  1861. 
In  1843  he  prepared  an  Exposition  on  the  barbarous  Indians 
who  surrounded  New  Mexico,  urging  that  they  be  civilized. 
This  he  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  who  recom- 
mended it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  of  New 
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Mexico.  In  December  1847  he  headed  a  petition  in  favor 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  June  20,  1850,  a  consti- 
tution for  a  state  government  was  adopted  by  a  convention 
of  which  Martinez  was  president. 

In  October,  1856,  Bishop  Lamy,  who  had  become  bishop 
in  1850,  suspended  him  from  his  office  on  account  of  some 
articles  that  he  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Santa  Fe,  criti- 
cizing a  circular  of  the  bishop  of  January  14,  1854,  in  which 
a  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  euros  were  prohibited  from 
administering  the  sacrament  or  giving  ecclesiastical  burial 
to  the  heads  of  the  families  who  refused  to  deliver  faithfully 
the  tithes  which  were  due  from  them.  Martinez  took  excep- 
tion to  this,  basing  his  action  on  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
published  some  articles  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  evil 
results  of  following  this  circular  letter.  He  did  not  resign 
his  curacy  and  in  1862  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop. 
He  answered  this  by  a  published  manifesto  and  still  contin- 
ued to  officiate  as  parish  priest  of  Taos  until  he  died  July  28, 
1867.  Before  his  death  he  demanded  that  he  be  buried  in  his 
own  chapel  and  he  was  so  buried  by  Father  Lucero,  one  of 
his  followers. 

The  above  facts  are  taken  almost  wholly  from  the  His- 
toria  Consisa  del  Cura  de  Taos  Antonio  Jose  Martinez.  This 
was  published  in  Taos  May  4,  1861,  and  signed  "El  Histo- 
riador,"  without  doubt  Martinez  himself.  At  his  death  his 
papers,  books,  printing  press,  etc.,  were  placed  in  the  care 
of  Santiago  Valdes,  said  to  have  been  his  son.  Valdes  after- 
wards collaborated  with  Benjamin  M.  Read  in  writing  the 
Guerra  Mejico- Americana  and  presented  to  Read  some  of 
Martinez'  books  and,  according  to  Read,  in  an  article  by  him 
published  in  the  New  Mexican  October  14,  1916,  he  gave 
Read  a  copy  of  El  Crepusculo,  previously  referred  to. 

Jesus  Maria  Baca,  the  printer  of  Martinez,  died  April 
24,  1876.  An  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  New  Mexican  of 
the  following  day  states  that  he  learned  the  trade  of  printing 
in  Durango  and  came  from  that  place  to  New  Mexico  with 
Martinez.  According  to  this  article  Hovey  &  Davies  pur- 
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chased  Martinez'  press  and  moved  it  to  Santa  Fe  and  Baca 
remained  with  it,  no  doubt  with  them,  until  1857.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  Baca  came 
with  Martinez  from  Durango  in  1823.  In  the  Diccionario 
Universal,  published  in  Mexico  in  1853,  Tomo  III,  page  142, 
there  is  an  article  on  Durango  by  Jose  Fernando  Ramirez 
in  which  the  introduction  of  the  press  into  that  place  is 
discussed.  He  says  that  a  press  was  brought  from  Mexico 
to  Durango  about  March,  1825,  by  Santiago  Baca  Ortiz  to- 
gether with  all  the  necessary  employees.  There  is  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  in  the  name  to  that  of  the  Santa  Fe 
printer.  He  may  have  been  a  son  or  other  relative  of  this 
Santiago  Baca  Ortiz. 

The  history  of  this  press  has  been  recited  by  different 
writers,  most  lately  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  in  the  NEW 
MEXICO  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  October,  1929.  Since  he 
wrote,  a  number  of  pieces  printed  on  this  press  have  turned 
up,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Luis  Martinez,  a  grandson  of  one 
of  Father  Martinez*  brothers.  These  unexpected  finds  more 
than  double  the  number  of  pieces  listed  in  MeMurtrie's 
article  up  to  1846,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  help  us  con- 
siderably in  following  the  progress  of  the  printing. 

The  first  piece  of  printing  done  in  New  Mexico  may  be 
definitely  said  to  have  been  Abreu's  notice  on  starting  his 
press  and  next  El  Crepmculo  de  la  Libertad  of  which  only 
four  numbers  seem  to  have  been  printed  as  the  election  for 
deputy  to  the  Mexican  Congress  took  place  about  October  1. 
These  four  issues  were  therefore  issued  prior  to  that  date, 
placing  the  beginning  of  printing  in  August  or  September. 

In  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society  there  is  a  small 
collection  of  documents  with  printed  headings  which  were 
segregated  by  Mr.  Lansing  B.  Bloom  from  the  general  mass 
of  documents  in  the  archives.  They  are  in  general  similar  to 
those  that  were  printed  in  California.  A  number  of  them 
are  service  blanks  made  out  to  the  end  of  December,  1834. 
Other  documents  are  dated  1835,  1839,  and  there  are  a  few 
others  later.  The  earliest  one  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and 
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expenses  dated  January  2,  1835,  signed  by  Sarracino  and 
Vicente  S.  Vergara.  It  is  a  half  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
following  at  the  top :  "Sub  comisario  de  Nuevo  Mejico."  The 

most      interesting 

document   is   a  let- 

,     ter  from   S.  Abreu 

^  dated  November  10, 

1832.    At  the  upper 

left-hand   corner   is 

En  h  oficina  da  Taos  hay  de  vwito  obn'toa  impro-  an  OVal  stamp,  with 

«u*  utifc*  ft    lo*  prapto*  fiocs  <lo  ca4a  unn,  y  para  »preu- .  fl    Mpxiran   pa  HP  in 

dor  A  leer  y  oxcreitorso,  sou  tua  «iwtiipiue».  a   ^ViexiCdn   eagle   in- 

MttnuahlQa  nara    l*«rroco»  a  acts  rtulca,  csiHp  ArnnnH      tViP 

KxorcicHw   d\>voto«  Cotidianos  &    peso.  SiaG>      .  ArO"n< 

Oiitcflanas  por  la  Academiu  hcapaflfla  edges   is   the   f  ollow- 

ing:  "Govierno  po- 
litico de  Nuevo 
Mexico."  This  is 
similar  to  the  stamp 
in  use  in  California 
before  the  press 
was  introduced. 

M  r .  McMurtrie 
has  asserted  that 
the  earliest  known 
piece  is  the  "Cua- 

.-vio  V~  derno"  dated   1834, 

but  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Sarracino  is  dated  December  13,  1834,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time  between  the  13th  and  the  31st  to 
print  the  "Cuaderno."  This  matter  is  of  less  importance, 
however,  than  a  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
"Cuaderno"  itself.  Mr.  McMurtrie  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  prepared  by  Father  Martinez,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  such  "Cuadernos"  were  common  enough  in  Span- 
ish speaking  countries  and  consequently  that  this  may  be 
simply  a  reprint  of  one  circulated  in  Mexico.  I  think,  how- 
ever, he  was  right.  What  most  strikes  us  is  the  dedication  "a 


Iletoricaa  n  acla 
Cu;«dcn»ito.i  <lc  A .  sanjeticp^  ^  tic  onunx^rnr  L  4  rc*)c«. 
ToHos  !oa  rcferido.^  cnluadun-ado**  y  iur nidos  «u  fo> 
Jio  «!c  octavo,  y  dc  esc  (u)io  encuaikr nados,  pcro  «io  afyr- 
rar    hoy    tambicn. 

Cnadcrttitos  de  VUiacastin  piro  rncomcndar  v\  al- 
ma  »  '<»  cnfonuoj*.  Estoa  6   trcs  rca!e«. 
chic.i*  &   <kw   rcales. 
tlul  ut^mito  jiHlkinl  A  real 
t'arttil.^M  «lc    priiimraa  ictra»  A  ronl. 
t*itni    l.i  primavcr*  «lel  cwrranto   uuo,  Dies  mcUiaD* 
to,  hafvr.i  Ca  tones    Cri^ttunos. 

Si  sc  iiocoaitou  m«icliO8  rxeninlarca  rn  nlgtm  p»rti- 
«iiitnnle^,  sc  p  xJran  retuitir  at  do  par- 
to  ofpeco 
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los  ninos  de  los  Senores  Martinez  de  Taos."  Father  Mar- 
tinez had  been  conducting  an  elementary  school  in  Taos 
since  1826,  and  if  the  reference  had  been  to  "Senor  Marti- 
nez" we  could  understand  it.  "Senores  Martinez"  may  have 
several  meanings,  for  example  if  two  or  more  people  named 
Martinez  were  carrying  on  the  school,  the  expression  would 
be  appropriate.  Likewise  if  a  Seiior  and  Seiiora  Martinez 
were  jointly  carrying  it  on,  the  expression  would  also  be 
appropriate  and  that  is  what  such  an  expression  usually 
means.  Father  Martinez  had  no  wife,  however,  so  this  ex- 
planation is  eliminated.  There  were,  however,  several  indi- 
viduals named  Martinez  in  Taos,  one  Pascual,  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Jose  we  know  of  and  no  doubt  there  were  other 
brothers  or  near  relatives  of  the  same  name.  Consequently 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  expression  means  the  children,  of 
the  Martinez  family. 

Father  Martinez  began  printing  in  Taos  in  November, 
1835  and  down  to  1839,  what  he  considered  important  is 
listed  on  the  back  of  the  title  of  his  Discurso  Politico  of  that 
year.  They  are  as  follow: 

1.  Manualitos  para  Parrocos  a  seis  reales 

2.  Exercicios  devotos  cotidianos  a  peso 

3.  Ortografias  Castellanas  por  la  Academia  hes- 
panola  a  peso. 

4.  Retoricas  a  seis  reales 

5.  Cuadernitos  de  Arismetica  6  de  enumerar  a  4 
reales 

6.  Cuadernitos  de  Villacastin  para  encomendar  el 
alma  a  los  infermos  a  tres  reales 

7.  Ortografias  chicas  a  dos  reales 

8.  Cuadernitos  del  tramite  judicial  a  real 

9.  Cartillas  de  primeras  letras  a  real 

Catones  Cristianos   (this  he  promised  to  have 
ready  by  the  following  spring,  God  willing) 

So  far  only  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  8  complete,  and  No.  4  without 
title-page,  have  been  located.  Besides  the  above  there  was 
at  least  one  proclamation  printed  in  1839  but  whether  before 
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or  after  the  Discurso  Politico  cannot  be  determined.  The 
latest  work  of  his  in  this  period  so  far  found  is  dated  in  1843. 
No  books  of  devotion  have  survived,  only  some  leaflets,  al- 
though according  to  Gregg  he  printed  several.  In  fact  the 
output  of  his  press  was  probably  considerably  larger  than 
we  are  able  to  record,  but  it  is  a  marvel  that  some  of  these 
small  pieces  have  survived  at  all.  They  were  printed  to  be 
used  and  experience  demonstrates  that  small  books  and 
pamphlets  printed  for  such  a  purpose  soon  disappear. 

Early  in  1844  the  press  was  removed  to  Santa  Fe  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  an  official  periodical.  This  was 
named  La  Verdad.  It  was  edited,  at  least  for  part  of  the 
time,  by  Donaciano  Vigil.  Apparently  the  press  still  be- 
longed to  Father  Martinez  as  the  press  is  styled  "Imprenta 
particular"  but  Baca  was  still  the  printer.  The  periodical 
died  in  the  early  part  of  May  1845  on  account  of  political 
changes  in  Mexico  City,  the  news  of  which  had  just  reached 
Santa  Fe.  June  21  a  prospectus  was  issued  for  a  new  peri- 
odical styled  El  Payo  de  Nuevo-Mejico.  After  the  suspen- 
sion of  La  Verdad  Vigil  proposed  to  the  assembly  that  they 
authorize  the  new  governor  Chavez,  to  establish  a  new  peri- 
odical at  government  expense.  This  was  finally  agreed  to 
and  the  press  was  bought  from  Martinez.  Consequently 
the  new  periodical  appeared  as  printed  on  the  "Imprenta  del 
gobierno."  Only  two  numbers  6  and  7,  of  this  new  periodi- 
cal are  now  known  to  exist.  Nor  is  it  known  for  how  long  it 
was  published.  In  all  probability  Vigil  was  again  the  editor. 
Both  periodicals  were  printed  with  the  old  Taos  type  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  any  new  type  was  received  in 
Santa  Fe  until  a  new  press  was  brought  out  from  Missouri 
in  1847.  In  fact,  everything  so  far  found  printed  in  1846  or 
in  1847,  up  to -the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Republican  was  printed  with  the  old  Taos  type. 

The  finding  of  "w's"  in  both  lower  and  upper  case  in  the 
Notice  of  Kearny  and  the  Laws  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  new  fonts  of  type  had  been  obtained.  Indeed  this  letter 
(inverted)  was  used  as  a  footnote  reference  on  page  128  of 
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the  Instituciones  (title  no.  20) ,  a  Martinez  imprint  of  1842. 
When  the  American  type  foundries  packed  a  shipment  of 
type  for  Mexico  they  included  "w's"  just  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  when  shipping  type  to  presses  in  the  United 
States.  As  these  letters  were  not  employed  in  printing 
Spanish,  in  many  cases  no  doubt  they  became  lost  or  mislaid, 
but  when  required  they  frequently  came  to  light.  At  this 
period  most  of  the  shipments  of  printing  equipment  for 
Mexico  were  made  from  Boston  or  Baltimore  and  the  press 
might  have  reached  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  Chihuahua  as  fre- 
quently asserted ;  but  as  there  was  a  type  foundry  at  Cin- 
cinnati, if  the  Martinez  press  came  overland,  it,  with  its 
type,  very  likely  came  from  that  place,  and  to  clinch  the  mat- 
ter we  have  Gregg's  positive  statement. 

The  paper  used  was,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
same  as  that  used  at  the  time  in  California.  What  few  water- 
marks can  be  made  out  are  Italian.  Whether  this  paper 
came  direct  from  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  came 
through  Mexico  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
paper  used  in  California  must  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
sailing  vessels  from  Boston  seems  to  point  rather  definitely 
to  the  fact  that  the  paper  used  in  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  was 
brought  from  the  United  States  overland. 

The  career  of  the  Taos  press  with  its  type  did  not  end 
when  the  United  States  forces  took  possession  of  it  in  Santa 
Fe  in  1846,  although  I  do  not  attempt  to  follow  it  any  later. 
At  first  no  doubt  it  was  operated  by  soldiers;  perhaps  its 
chief  use  was  to  print  official  proclamations.  In  1847  Hovey 
&  Davies  brought  out  a  press  from  the  Missouri  River  and 
thereafter  in  some  way  the  old  Taos  press  reverted  to  Father 
Martinez,  and  back  in  Taos  again  it  was  occasionally  put  to 
use  by  him.  Several  things  he  published  on  it  do  not  seem  to 
have  survived.  The  Historia  Consisa  by  Martinez  himself 
and  printed  in  1861  is  the  latest  I  have  seen,  but  he  probably 
printed  others  later. 

The  American  press  may  be  said  to  have  started 
definitely  with  a  Notice  published  by  Kearny  September  22, 
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1846.  The  most  important  publication  at  this  period  was  the 
so-called  "Kearny  Code"  which  is  dated  October  7.  These 
were  both  printed  with  the  Taos  type  and  no  doubt  on  the 
old  Martinez  press,  and  the  type  at  least  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  Santa  Fe  Republican  was  started. 


No.  1 
Aviso  (?) 

A  small  broadside  no  doubt  printed  in  late  July  or  early 
August,  1834. 

In  a  communication  of  January  17,  1835,  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Santa  Fe,  Ramon  Abreu  stated  that  he  had  estab- 
lished a  press  and  was  presenting  with  the  communication  a 
file  of  the  newspaper  entitled  El  Crepusculo  de  la  Libertad 
and  a  copy  of  the  "Notice"  with  which  the  press  was  inaugu- 
rated. This  "Notice,"  which  was  in  all  probability  entitled 
an  Aviso,  must  have  preceded  any  issue  of  the  paper.  No 
copy  of  it  now  seems  to  be  known. 

No.  2 
El  Crepusculo  de  la  Libertad 

A  small  four-page  newspaper  of  which  four  numbers 
were  printed  in  Santa  Fe  some  time  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1834. 

It  was  published  in  the  interest  of  Antonio  Barreiro, 
then  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  diputado  to  the  Mexican 
congress.  He  also  handed  over  to  the  territorial  Diputa- 
cion  in  Santa  Fe  a  file  of  the  periodical  which,  he  said,  "I 
published."  There  is  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

No  copy  has  yet  been  located  although  almost  certainly 
there  is  one  or  more  in  existence. 
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No.  3 

Cuaderno  de 
Ortografia 

9.5x14  cms.  and 
consisting  of  22  un- 
numbered pages. 

Library  of 
Congress. 

A  facsimile  from 
the  copy  then  in  the 
possession  of  Aaron 
Flacks  in  Chicago 
was  published  by 
Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie  in  The 
First  Printing  in 
New  Mexico,  Chi- 
cago: John  Calhoun 
Club,  1929.  I  am 
assured  by  Mr.  Parma  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  the  copy  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
the  one  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Flacks. 

The  moose  on  the  title-page  of  this  piece  is  metal  orna- 
ment No.  206  in  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry's 
Specimen  Book  for  1826  and  1845.  The  type  used  in  this 
and  other  later  products  of  the  press  is  pica  No.  4,  of  the 
same  Specimen  Book,  or  very  similar  to  it. 

No.  4 
El  Gefe  Politico  del  Nuevo  Mejico  a  sus  Conciudadanos 

19.5x27.5  cms.  Broadside,  signed  Francisco  Sarracino 
and  dated  Santa  Fee  Diciembre  13  de  1834.  (See  frontis- 
piece.) 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 

There  is  no  imprint  but  it  was  undoubtedly  published  on 
the  press  of  Ramon  Abreu. 
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iti.iS'i  iu^i;  t"!;]  idn  c!c  l.i  nu*  ion,  <r<  tlosir,  la  <'••  .  ••  •  ft!  .  •.  •  <',r,--n.  .S'i,  rsa 
en^'i  <io  los  Pm'Mns  roino  l;i  prccui-.-ora  <!,•  >*ti  ti.n  j:i;li  l;:>!.  \  .-  !i\i!,:it!ur.i  itc  In  ii.dos- 
1ria,  tie  IH  agriculture  y  <lc  l;i  riqiuv.a  coiniin.  Ala  i:<»nihr.i  i>'ii.-.--  <!c  i'-:«:  vatt-j  j-nV'-to  <!c."i  :  fan 
ri-.u,  tli^n.%8  dc  nu^siri  companion,  nnfniilauca  t'c  Ziirntvcas,  «!cl  (tcndcrbconttitncionn),  sualar- 
itiuu  cantra  el  sit;>rotno  <*'»l'j-":no,  y  olvidan  nun  !a  dflicridcxa  <Io  inojic.Tiw;?.  npoflcrorhloBe  parn 
<ion*un'kiir  sus  crii«crir^,  <lr]  ontrimrrito  <]no  ct  £>'>!)iertK>  stsptowo  (lt,'»:inultn  ii  Chilitiuiiua  pnru  la 
.'I^f.-nsA  <1c  os«to?  mi.*«  ralni-^,  j'utij'ur,  |>rc;ui  <it:  las  lurbaj'O.--,  y  tli^nos  ein  tluti.t  do  uim  sutr'c 
!n.rit,i<!'%r3irvniJc  b^sftirosa. 

I'ln  cstns  «ri<ai»»f»ncifl!',  cj  pidro  do  In  !ih  -rtad  Mc^icana,  f-l  licroiro  briteinrriio   dc  !a  fia* 
trt;i,   «l    Gn/'n  <';»[»:ton  Zi'Jtijvirilti-'.-o,  corr<:  u  ^u  j'tniifiar  larea,  iti«-iniia  «n«  <-n  el  ultimo  IDQUKW 
j.»  cl  pjjrti'ln  dc  K;!ii:!:ul,  so  )<<  <!i-:ti<--»n,y  ttiuufa,  i!i  jan<lo  con  nsotubro  »twbr;uio  cl  c^-cannicnfo 
rcftiihleciJo  <•!  or«'on  const  jtucioTjaL 


Ast  tcmiitjo  c»ra  w'timft  jomaila  ntK«tro  jovon  horoo;  dcsrnnsnd  niis  am)2f«5,  >obre  la  al» 
f  Hnbw  <!«  la  piz,  tjueostiomlclioneficobttcatm  incanwiWe  litwrtador,  y  tributad  inmos  de  gra- 
rias  Si  siV  incriado,  i»or  rj'to  «M  con.*erha  <  stn  mano  pr«>tcrt«»m,  *>ntro  tanto  quo  finncs  en  bucntro 
fistemft  do  iivJHcricncin  a  las  .le^nufnnfo*  n«>nad.is  pnblkns,  <l»is  ln<rar  ft  <j»e  Hr^uo.  rl  iK-nniro- 
<>rt  tiempD  del  irnpcrio  de  h  p:?x  y  clc  la  filosolia,  pnni  rccojj«»r  f<»r-  laurt;lcH  dc  <j:ia  6  -  lialn'is  hf«1io 
«!(|juos  con  b  ic-itra  ttnp^rturhnb'ir  '  .'••iroii'i<;txxcion>  en  las  crisis  Ut-saslrofas  ilt:  la  rcboluctoo, 
tnojicana.  —  Santa  T6  U6  d^  Junio  de  1835. 

ALBL\O    PEKEZ 


5H  1515     fiitprfnta  Jc  -Rumor*  Af>rtv  «  « 
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No.  5 

El  Ciudadano  Albino  Perez  Coronel  de  Caballeria  del 
Ejercito  Permanente  Gefe  Politico  y  Militar  del  Terri- 
torio  del  Nuevo  Mejico,  a  sus  conciudadanos. 

21.5x31  cms.  Broadside  dated  Santa  Fe  26  de  Junio  de 
1835  and  signed  by  Perez.  At  the  bottom  is  the  imprint: 
Santa  Fee  1835  Imprenta  de  Ramon  Abreu  a  cargo  de  Jesus 
Maria  Baca. 

Huntington  Library 

No.  6 
Aviso  (?) 

[At  the  end]  Noviembre  27  de  1835  San  Fernando  de 
Taos  Antonio  Jose  Martinez 

Imprenta  del  Presbitero  C.  Antonio  Jose  Martinez  a 
cargo  de  Jesus  Maria  Baca. 

Only  the  lower  half  of  this  Aviso  is  now  visible  pasted 
lengthwise  on  the  back  cover  of  a  copy  of  the  Ortografia  of 
Martinez  in  the  possession  of  the  Read  sisters  of  Santa  Fe. 
It  measures  about  13.5  cms.  in  width  and  is  of  course  of  un- 
known height  as  the  top  half  is  either  missing  or  bound  in 
where  it  cannot  be  seen.  A  type  border  is  visible  on  both 
sides  and  the  bottom.  What  can  be  made  out  of  it  is  that 
Martinez  was  prepared  to  do  printing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  first  part  is  either  missing  or  cannot  be  seen  as  it 
might  contain  some  statement  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
press  by  Martinez.  As  it  is,  it  furnishes  positive  proof  that 
on  November  27,  1835,  the  press  was  in  Taos  and  in  the 
possession  of  Martinez. 

No.  7 

El  Ayuntamiento  de  Taos  reunido  el  dia  de  hoy  [.  .  .]/con- 
sistoriales,  sobre  un  oficio,  que  con  fecha  24  del  corriente,  le 
puso  el  Sr.  Presb[itero  Anto-]/nio  Jose  Martinez,  dando 
parte  de  que  habia  establecido  una  imprenta  en  ese  parti- 
[do. .]  /do  con  la  ley  de  libertad  de  imprenta  de  11  de  Octubre 
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de  1828,  vigente  a  la  [.  .  .] /fiscal  el  actual  Procurador  Sin- 
dico  deste  Ayuntamiento,  C.  Rafael  de  Luna,  y  [.  .  .]/ — ados 
los  siguentes./  [41  names  follow  in  two  columns] /Los  apun- 
tados,  son  los  que  en  juicio  deste  Ayuntamiento,  tienen  las 
[c —  .  .]/  jurados;  por  tanto  pasese  a  la  imprenta,  para  que 
imprima  los  correspon  [dientes]/  [ejem]  plares,  a  surtir  los 
fines  de  la  ley  precitada./ 

Taos  30  de  Noviembre  de  1835. — Jose  Mariano  Jara- 
millo  Precidente. — [.  .]/ — nez  Alcalde  segundo. — Bernardo 
Duran  Regidor. — Jose  Dolores  Cordova  Rfegidor. — .  .]/ 
Trugillo  Regidor. — Ramon  Lopez  Regidor. — Gabriel  Veita 
Regidor. — Rafael  A  [.  .]/  Procurador  Sindico. — Juan  An- 
tonio Aragon  Secretario. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  little  document  and 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it,  the  text  has  been  given  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  decipher  it.  Utilized  as  a  cover  lining, 
the  entire  right  margin  and  the  lower  left  have  been 
trimmed  away,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have  measured  ap- 
proximately 17.5x26  cms.  The  reverse  side  was  blank. 

This  imprint  shows  that  the  press,  operated  in  Santa 
Fe  by  Ramon  Abreu,  was  moved  to  Taos  between  June  26 
and  November  24,  1835,  and  after  the  latter  date  was  being 
operated  by  Padre  Martinez. 

After  this  document  was  printed,  the  name  "D.  Juan 
Manuel  Lucero"  was  written  in  by  pen  at  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  column.  The  other  40  names  are :  Pedro  Ygnacio 
Vigil,  Juan  Antonio  Martinez,  Pablo  Lucero,  Andres  Mar- 
tinez, Pascual  Martinez,  Jose  Ignacio  Baldez,  Santiago 
Martinez,  Felipe  Baldez,  Jose  Maria  Martinez,  Juan  Baldez, 
Ignacio  Cordova,  Juan  Manuel  Lucero  1.,  Policarpio  Cor- 
dova, Cornelio  Vigil,  Juan  Felipe  Romero,  Matias  Vigil, 
Buena  Bentura  Martinez,  Dionicio  Gonzalez,  Jose  Martinez, 
Juan  Luna,  Faustin  Vigil,  Tomas  Romero,  Francisco  Este- 
van  Quintana,  Juan  de  los  Reyes  Rodriguez,  Ignacio  Gon- 
zales,  Tomas  Luzero,  Pedro  Lucero,  Antonio  Lucero,  Gabriel 
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>CONTIRNB  LAS 


EEGLAS 


J4A  ARITMETICA,  ESPECULATl* 

'AS  Y  PttACTICAS,  FACILES  A  INSTRUlfcSE, 

AUN  CON  SOLA  SU  LECTURA  V 
UNA.  POCA  D&mt)ITACION. 

05  JQVBNSS    APLICADO3  A  &5TA 


Martinez,  Gabriel  Montano,  Jose  Rafael  Romero,  Juan  An- 
tonio Lobato,  Manuel  Fernandes,  Buena  Ventura  Lobato, 
Jesus  Maria  Cordova,  Tomas  Fernandez,  Pedro  Martinez, 
Juan  Vigil,  Antonio  Ortiz,  Jose  Maria  Valdez.  The  "D"  for 
Don  precedes  each  name  in  the  list. 

L.  Pascual  Marti- 
nez, of  Taos,  found 
this  pasted  inside 
the  back  cover  of 
an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Ortografia. 

In  April,  1935, 
the  Taos  Valley 
N  e  iv  s^  printed  a 
story  about  this 
document  which 
apparently  had  just 
been  discovered  by 
Pascual  Martinez. 
Mr.  Martinez  stated 
that  the  document 
contained  the  infor- 
mation that  Father 
Martinez  had  ad- 
vised  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  that  he 
had  established  a 
printing  press  in 
the  district  in  ac- 
cordance with  the 
printing  law  of  Oc- 
tober, 1828.  There 
is  no  real  proof  that 

any  newspaper  was  ever  printed  in  Taos,  at  least  at  this 
period,  but  there  are  some  curious  statements  to  the  effect 
that  Father  Martinez  issued  one.  Father  Def  ouri  stated  that 


EL  PRCSOITERO 


<?n  /••/  -tofiet 
do  Jews   A 


ASO  DE 
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the  first  newspaper  in  New  Mexico  was  issued  November  29, 
1835,  that  is  to  say  between  the  date  of  the  Aviso  and  that 
of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  Ritch 
in  his  Blue  Book  intimates  that  El  Crepusculo  was  also  is- 
sued in  Taos. 

No.  8 
Cuaderno  de  Cuen-  *vi  ' 

.A.I*  ;:::'il  -| 

tas   que   contiene  ;jl  es  aBfc?ed^nte  }  digpi 

1  a  s      principales  <  oujo  eii  ests*-'ii#i' ra  so  Y£  CO,  1 5».  5,   i|l 

reglas  de  la  arit-  ^IcuntHof^ 

metica,    especula-  .^operncuBj ,csla 

tivas  y  practicas  I^^^A' ' 

.  .  .  [vignette  of  a 

bird]  por  el  pres- 

bitero        Antonio  Alas  atmtn 

Jose     Martines  Fuse  en  prtsii&t 

Cura  de  Taos :  ^|/s  ivtattos  rw 

//«  her  *  .dado  :pc 

Impreso  en  la  ofi-  /Vro  4.f/«//« 

cina  del  mismo,  5V  ^micra  icmr 

a  cargo  de  Jesus  '-3^*  mi*f ;  &****$•  '^°  ^rnit 


Maria    Baca. 
Nuevo     Mejico 
ano  de  1836 
9.5x13      cms. 

Title  with  an  expla-     !f?fc  '•  '-•& ^^^%\S^^\S» 

nation  on  the  verso;  ^~^4^^^^^ 

XL  pages.    On  the  ^  t^ 

last  page  eight  lines 

of  verse  followed  by 

cut  of  a  ship  with 

the    American    flag  .— . 

flying. 

Huntington    Library    (206073)    with    the    autograph    of 
Ynocencio  Martinez. 
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ORTOGRAFIA 

OE    Li 

LENGUA  CASTELLAN  A, 

COMPUESTA 

FOR  LA  REAL  ACADEMIA 

ESP. \ROLA. 

tfOVRKA      RDiCfON     NOTAJBLEMBNT* 
ftRPORMADA     T    CORREG1DA. 


Oficina  del  $r.,Cftra  />. 
Joke    Martinez    d 
Baca- 


No.  9 

Ortografia  d  e  la 
Lengua  Castellana, 
.  .  .  [vignette  of  a 
Mexican  eagle] 

Taos  ano  de  1837. 
Reimpresa  en  la 
oficina  del  Sr. 
Cura  D.  Antonio 
Jose  Martinez  a 
cargo  de  Jesus 
Maria  Baca. 

9.5x14  cms.  Title, 
verso  blank  ;  leaf, 
recto  blank,  verso 
Tabla;  99  num- 
bered pages,  pp.  98- 
99  containing 
Notas  1  and  2.  Page 
No.  40  duplicated 
and  corrected  by 
dropping  48.  The 
Tabla  consists  of: 
De  lo  que  contiene 
este  Obra  Parte  I. 
Del  oficio  y  uso  de 

De  la  Puntuacion 


las  letras  [5  chapter  titles].    Parte  II. 
[5  chapter  titles].    Notas. 

Huntington  Library  (206072)  with  an  inscription  on  the 
fly-leaf  "Es  para  el  uso  del  ciudadano  Francisco  Antonio 
Salasar,"  and  on  page  [III]  is  the  signature  of  Salasar; 
New  Mexico  Historical  Society  (quite  imperfect)  lack- 
ing pp.  3-6,  33-39,  48-56,  65-80,  and  all  after  96.  An- 
other copy  belonging  to  the  Society  begins  at  page  25 
and  is  complete  up  to  page  98.  Another  copy  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Read  sisters  begins  at  page  35  and  con- 
tains up  to  page  99. 

This  book  was  extracted  almost  bodily  from  Ortografia 
de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  probably  printed  in  Mexico  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  or  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  copy  evidently  belonged  to  Father  Martinez  as  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants  together 
with  the  copy  of  his  edition  printed  in  Taos.  On  the  last 
blank  page  is  an  inscription  "Su  ( ?)  querido  amigo  D.  San- 
tiago Abreu."  As  Abreu  was  assassinated  in  August,  1837, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  edition  of  Father  Marinez  was 
printed  before  that  date. 

No.  10 


Relacion  de  Meritos 
del  Presbitero  An- 
tonio Jose  Martinez 
.  .  .  [rule]  1838  im- 
presa  en  su  oficina  a 
cargo  de  Jesus 
Maria  Baca 

9x13.5  cms.  Title, 
in  border  of  type  or- 
naments, with  a  small 
list  of  errata  and  a 
quotation  from  Eccle- 
siastes  on  the  verso, 
and  34  pages. 

Historical  Society  of 
New  Mexico 

An  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  by  Marti- 
nez himself.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  notarial 
certificate  dated 
August  14,  1838, 
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which  refers  to  the  contents  as  "already  in  print"  signed 
"Pablo  Lucero."  A  translation  was  published  in  the  NEW 
MEXICO  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  October,  1928. 
In  the  text  there  is  a  reference  to  a  work  of  Altieri's  and 
curiously  enough  in  the  library  of  the  New  Mexico  Histori- 
cal Society  will  be  found  Vols.  3  and  4  of  Altieri's  work  dated 
Matriti  1804,  with  Father  Martinez'  label. 


No.  11 

Tramites  de  los  jus- 
gados  inferiores 
en  las  materias 
que  se  siguen  a 
solicitud  de  parte 

9.5x14  cms.,  10 
numbered  and  2  un- 
numbered pages  at 
the  end.  The  title 
appears  to  be  miss- 
ing, as  the  above  is 
only  the  subtitle, 
but  it  was  probably 
Tramite  judicial  y 
real.  At  the  end  of 
page  10  is  the  word 
"fin"  but  the  two 
following  unnum- 
bered pages  have  a 
subtitle:  Cierto  ob- 
servador,  etc. 

Huntington  Li- 
brary; Luis  Mar- 
tinez, Raton, 
New  Mexico. 

It  must  have  been  printed  in  1838  as  appears  from  the 
Suplemento. 


^  Tramites  cf*  !o$  jusgadas  infer ivra  en 
&$  materias  yt/0  se  tiguen  6  tolicitud  de 
parte. 

JU1CIO     VERBAL. 

Si  la  materia  cs  por  interes  de  cicn 
pesos  para  abajo,  6  por  in  jurist  a  o  dafios 
loves,  ae  ordcna  jwcio  verbal,  nom bran- 
do  bslitigantcacada  uno  tju  hombre  bue- 
no  con  los  que  asociado  el  Jucz,  pre- 
semes  fo*  doa  testigo*  de-  asistencia,  se> 
da  atencioa  &  la  demanda  de)  actor  y  con- 
tcetacion  del  rco,  quo  asi  se  dice  al  dc- 
raaadado,  y  en  rosultando  oposicion  6 
negacion  del  cargo  que  BO  haco  ,#,  sc 
precede  a  recibir  las  proebaa  que  lea  par- 
tea  prcsenten,  y  oatas  evacuadas,  oido  el 
Juez  e!  parecer  de  los  hombres  bucnos, 
d§  su  falb  o  sentencia  conforme  6  k)  qua 
»paroi»ca  justo:  e«ta.  sentencia  se  Nova  & 
cxecucion  sin  apelacmn. 

Si  el  demaodr\do  est/i  confeso  de  la 
deuda,  6  de  hibor  injuriadx),  6  comeuda 
el    delito»  ge  aentencra  y  «e  precede  6 
eatcctttotiar  el  pago.  por  fa  fleuda;  y  por 
JfioJHrm  Q,  «j«ftp  causa/lo,  &  que  *e  ga- 
tw^ga  6  se  -apliqiK)  la  pena  con  nrreglo  , 
^   la  ley  y  si  esta  no  ktasti,  al  arb*trio/ 
4el  jucar.    * 

fei'el  ta!  jn£fo  es  ft:  mstcrEq^e  f$l- 
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No.  12 

Suplemento  del  Cuadernito  del  Tramite  Judicial  impreso  el 

anterior  ano  in  esta  prensa  de  Taos 
[at  end]  Nuevo  Mexico  ano  de  1839.    Impr.  de  Taos  a  cargo 

de  J.  M.  Baca. 

9.5x14  cms.,  4  unnumbered  pages. 

Huntington  Library,  attached  to  No.  11  to  which  it  forms  a 
supplement. 

This  was  printed  chiefly  to  add  Articulo  115  of  Capitulo 
5  of  the  Law  of  May  23,  1837,  which  was  not  at  hand  when 
the  Tramite  Judicial  was  printed. 

No.  13 

El  Gobernador  constitucional  y  comandante  principal  del 
Departamento  de  Nuevo  Mejico,  a  sus  habitantes. 
[at  end]  Nuevo-Mejico.    Imprenta  del  Cura  de  Taos  a 
cargo  de  J.  M.  Baca. 

20x31  cms.  Broadside  with  49  lines  of  text  dated  Santa 
Fe  Marzo  6  de  1839  and  signed  Manuel  Armijo,  with  a  rule 
before  the  imprint. 

T.  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

The  governor  calls  on  the  New  Mexicans  to  save  their 
dear  country  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemy,  in  this  case, 
France,  with  which  country  hostilities  had  just  begun. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  this  broadside  because  it  is 
the  earliest  example  known  of  an  official  document,  the  copy 
of  which  was  sent  from  Santa  Fe  to  Taos  in  order  to  have  it 
printed.  The  broadsides  of  Governors  Sarracino  and  Perez, 
listed  above  as  titles  Nos.  4  and  5,  were  both  printed  in 
Santa  Fe  before  the  press  was  moved  to  Taos.  Two  other 
examples  of  copy  which  was  sent  to  Taos  for  printing  are 
found  below  as  titles  Nos.  16  and  19.  Lastly,  we  have  titles 
Nos.  23  and  24  which,  as  the  dates  show,  were  printed  in 
Santa  Fe  after  the  press  had  been  brought  back  from  Taos 
and  after  the  publication  of  La  Verdad  was  begun. 


TJiTCKXXAL   V    COMANDANTE    PUINCIP.VL   DHL 

MS.VTO    »B     Nte.VO    .M&UCO,     -V     tlS     H  \W  r.XNTBS, 


^-'onciudadanos:  Dc.«dc  qise  por  vu^stra  grnrrocidad  d  iii;i  8  do  :•*•;>• 
tieiubre  dc  ("J7.  nta  pusc  a  la  cabi;?.!  «k»  voe*tr«s  filaa  para  aphu.-itr  la  tur- 
beljina  asombroatv  quc  en  aqucltus  acia^ns  «£.•»•«  IMI.-O  CH  toni-i-ton  ii  »•!••.••. 
tro  Departamento,  y  quo  ca  wj;«»d«  cl  Supremo  Goticriio  fu>  .i  I.H  waitfi- 
cicncia  los  riendaa  del  parttcu.'itr  dc  <-«te,  fiodibrandome  Gobcrnudor  Coi»sti- 
tuctonal,  jur6  cjtic  toda*  mis  tarrns  y  »IH  tk'^vdoa  ^cfi;^u  coiisjiyj  filing  .» 
procurar  vucstra  fclicitlntl.  Tcsti^oa  aui*  -Ic  ijue  !K;  sidu  fid  ^  tm<  jjfonu  - 
ens:  lialx-is  visto  qitc  6  |x>!?nr  dc  Jns  tntbas  quo  nu,-  causa  tti  miscna  dc! 
Erario,  la  dcsunion  quo  ho  bin  en  esc  tioitifK)  en  d  IX^irf.-irnoitto.  hA  dod- 
parocklo.  No  p>f  cso  crcw'n  quo  ti-n«j;i  hi  v:uti<fnd  do  atrilHitrtuo  tos  \n<  - 
»lcs  qoe  disfrutft:  Ja  posicion  dc  loa  Xucvo  Mt-jicnjios  tw  dc-oula  a  fa  l«n  n 
joicio,  &  su  scn8fit^-»,  a  fa  ductlidad  coiKjtic  obcd^cvn  si  su*  autoruhtdejs,  v 
nl  conjunto  tte  lirtudca  coorjtKJ  sictnpre  him  MiiiidudUrm^itffC.  ;Mv  Ittt.i. 
«3c  o'rsw'lo  a^  considcnmno  ;«f  froufe  du  un  i*ucl>l<j  sontt  .u»u-! 


vcntnjo.«a 

q«C  podr«n»os  COOp-rar  a  la  dcfrn^i  tie  nur.stra  Patn;t 
por  una  NacionOrguflosa.  Si  JVucvo  Mcjicnnos  la  FrntKia  nwncilfjUKl.i 
con  an  acto  tgnommioso  h  ifusfrar.ioti  cot^ue  <ie!'i;»  juarchur  «-u  c-I  »imwk» 
cirilisado,  nos  ha  pucsto  en  la  peno.sn  alternativn  di-  si»<j«>tarnos  a  condicio- 
nca  vcrgonsofas  y  humtiiantcs,  6  a  tHJniitir  uua  «n«jrra  <]»iu  itos  fknura  ik- 
gloria  $i  la  eabcmoa  llcbar. 

Por  cl  ordinario  quo  rccill  nyor  no  tno  qitt-J.i  .luja  o<»  ^IK;  l.is  liosd!: 
dadcs  entre  Francta  y  Mojico  c*;kjj  declurnd'u.s  y  de  ijuc  w  vtfross  <>»  do- 
scngafiarcis  por  tot'o.i  bs  Documentoo  f-uc  relntivcd  A  este  -,•,>«»»  to  o."  '.liri- 
jo  por  >;.edto  dc  las  dn-?  Hrcfccturad  do  Joa  dr;j  pistritos  de  <  -to  Deparl.t- 
mento.  I'or  cllos  se  r.ivicrto  quc  I;;  HapuWica  cnu-ra  !m<-<»  .<;ii  ctfucr^o? 
para  contr^riar  tan  miu&va  giurra/y  sori  posibic  qtic  Io3?4i»c»o  ?Jcj»cano* 
(seamos  fries  cjpctaclo  .•*  dc  «eai«;jnnt«  coiobau-?  iVo  lo  crco;  y  ]x>r  lotnu- 
fo  yo  e\ito  dc  la  nian-,i-u  ni::~-  t-tlczy.  cl  |,;i'rioti.-nio  <Ic  una  concjuJndano* 
para  quo  a  costa  dc>  tua!?s  :u:ia  sncnikio  vuyamos  un;tk>*  a  u:c.if  ttu!  vcx-c*. 
RI  occcsnrio  fucre,  uiucs  o,uc  Jcjar  i  nuestro*  1ujos  por  Ircrviicui  !a  Cic!a\t- 
tud  y  !«  tiraraft. 

Pot  este  niismo  Ordinario  he  rrcibido  wjhns  -h-yt's  iU  1  Suptft>:o  Go- 
biorno  para  organianr  CornpaAios  I'rbanas  y  IlunleH  «jur  n  i.r«ur<Jc!i  l.-i* 
cxnltaciones  quc  pvscdan  ofrecersc  tn  lo  interior  d»-l  Di'parliiuit-jjto,  y  tu  it;c 
indica  quc  se  dispondra  dc  ia  lucrxa  Vetcrann  y  atuva'  imrn  irsuhre  eicno- 
intgo,  A  l>>  priincro  me  dedicarecon  la  oportuuidad  posiwlc:  pcro  si  ^c  <!*>  c! 
Caso  en  qvic  se  DOB  convcquc  ii  Jo  s«>«;imdo  para  aytida  dc  la  dcU-nsa  dv  owea- 
tra  Tatria  /ftabra  dia  dc  mas  Jetisfaccion  q»e  cl  tj»c  ciitpltrtnos  o«  *otlrnd<j 
fa  mas  santa  causa.'  ts  claro  quo  vuostre  rc^jMifstn  iia  de  »cr«  quc  con  c! 
mayor  gusto  inarcliarcaios  u  dark's  :>  conoc<~rft  los  f  'Viiix  PSOS,  aunque  titn* 
ii  »u  pcsar,  qtio  Jo«  Mfjicanos  que  Bopierou  cnnqu^tar  «u  Indv^ndoona  ti« 
»m  pueblo  quc  ella  no  pudo  donwr,  no  ot»st;tntc  la:*  prrfwi».«  y  triM-jon*-.* 
del  gesio  dc  la  guorra,  *ril>ri»n  tatubtcti  dcft-ndcrla  can  dijjnidad  c  intcn-stt. 

Xucvo  Mcjicano*:  tsalvar.  ;'i  nuc.*fra   cava  p:itria  dc  las  a5cc!iau«i»  do! 
eocmigo,   sea  nucttra   di\jsa,  y   itutrchutido  f»or  la  st-iida  <1«  ia   Mmjiston  n 
ks    leyes,  seremos  felices,  y  solo  noa  qiicda  quc  e.«}H;rnr  laordtndcl  Supr* 
mo  Oobierno,  para  tcnfr  on  dia  de  gloria  en  quc  stuwprc  verci-a  fa  cube/u 
de  vutistras  filas  &   vucstro  I'onciudadano  y   An;^o, 
Sartta  F^  Marzo  u  de    1K5U. 

Wiinutl   Arm'-iv 


IMPRF.NTA  DEL  CUflA  Oi;  TAOS  A  CARGO  DR  7.  M.    BACA. 
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No.  14 

Manualito  de  parro- 
cos,  para  los  autos 
del  ministerio  mas 
precisos,  y  auxiliar 
a  los  enfermos.  To- 
rnado del  de  El  P. 
Juan  Francisco  Lo- 
p  e  z.  [ornament 
wavy  line]  Nuevo 
Mexico.  1839  [short 
rule]  Imprenta  del 
presbitero  Antonio 
Jose  Martinez  a 
cargo  de  J.  M.  Baca. 

9.5x13.5  cms.  Title 
in  border  of  type  or- 
naments with  a  Nota 
on  the  verso ;  leaf  with 
indice  on  the  recto  and 
"Oremus"  at  the  bot- 
tom continued  on  the 
verso;  52  pages  (31 
lines  to  the  page) . 


m 


The  Nota  apologizes  for  the  lack  of  a  license  from  a 
diocesan  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  copy.  Bound  at  the 
beginning  of  the  copy  are  two  leaves  described  under  the 
undated  section,  beginning  "Los  illmos.  Senores." 

The  same  use  of  type  ornaments  on  the  title  page  will 
be  found  above  in  No.  10,  while  in  the  case  of  titles  Nos.  3 
and  15  the  type  ornaments  are  turned  end  to  end  and  the 
corner  rosettes  are  different. 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico;  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Stoffel,  Al- 
buquerque;  L.  Pascuol  Martinez,  Taos. 
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POUT/CO  SOBRE  LO 

J  NECE3ARIO  * 

n»  wnt   BJL  no»3*»  K>T<;  w.-Tninoo  an 
RVS  DEBKRES. 


Nottcia   tU    Obrila»  imprtmt   tpn  sf  bfndtn:  ( 
F  9/*rto   quc  tc    face  Jt  la  Tmprcnla  per  ' 


•I  i*b 


TAOS  t>E  KVKVO 

I83P. 


No.  15 

Discurso  politico 
sobre  lo  impor- 
tante  y  necesario 
de  que  el  hombre 
este  instruido  en 
sus  deberes  .  .  . 
[ornament  of 
wavy  lines] 

Taos  de  Nuevo 
Mexico.  1839 
[rule]  Imprenta 
d  e  1  presbitero 
Antonio  Jose 
Martinez  a  cargo 
de  Jesus  Maria 
Baca. 


12.5x17        cms. 
Title   in   border   of 
type       ornaments 
with  a  list  of  his  works  for  sale  on  the  versa  and  20  pages. 

Library  of  Congress;  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 
(imperfect). 

No.  16 

Noticia  al  publico  per  disposicion  del  exelentisimo  Sr.  Gober- 
nador  y  comandante  general  deste  Departamento  de 
Nuevo  Mexico,  sobre  los  resultados  de  la  Campana 
ultima  al  enemigo  Nabajo. 

[at  end]  Taos  ano  de  1840.  Imprenta  del  presbitero  Antonio 
Jose  Martinez  a  cargo  de  J.  M.  B. 

19.7x28  cms.,  8  numbered  pages  (No.  2  being  misnum- 
beredS). 


I. 

KOTICIA  AL  PUBLIC*),  POft  DISPOSITION  DEL  EXELRNTISIMO  Stt. 
VO&&RNADOR  V  CVMA1WA&T*.  G^\ERAL  DESTE  DEI*  ART A- 

m&fo <U  fftreve  IMcxitQ,  sulire  lot  rcsidtados  dc  la    (.'atnpana  ultima  al  enemigo  Nalajo 

Manuel  Armijo  Cfobernador  y  Coraandanle  General  del  Departamcnto  de  Kue*^ 
vo  Mejico  6  eus    Coueiudadanos.  ' 

J.?JLjg  ami£os*.  los  documontos  oficialcs  quo  a  conthuiacion  sc  inserts!?,  acre» 
dit&a  las  operacioncs  de  in  Cf*rnpufu<,  que  eu  <l  corriente  afio  ?e  hi/o  fi  iatnbtide 
Nsb»jo,  en  virtud  de  haber  faltado  a  !o»  iratados  do  Pm,  quo  co  el  wcs  de  Julio 
do  este  roismo  celebraron:  Por  clios  sc  itnpoiuira  e)  Publico  do  lua  vcntajas  quo 
fie  han  logrado,  y  ai  misir.o  tieropo  sc  pcrauadira  de  que  c3  nccesario  ilebariea  : 
la  goerra  coo  coostancia,  y  molestajlos  frecuentementc;  J»ICM  solararnte  de  esla 
nmaera  pucdc  somelcrso  ft  una  paz  solida  y  darable  cstc  sobcrbio  y  barbaro  c»c- 
inigot  qso  ha  querido  mas  lbie?i,  prcferir  In  gucrra  qtio  ia  poz:  m&&  cato  no  oade* 
bo  acobardar,  porcfuc  oon  vr^stra  acre.dituda  coiistancia,  cficacia  y  valor  deque  rc-» 
|>rtt^»a  habtia  dado  to  la  Can\j>ana,  breve  le  rcducircis,  ei  oa  csforsaisft 
la  gucrra  6  RUS  ailuarc?:  /<a  eonserraciott  de  nuoetras  earns  fainiiins £  jh- 
tcrcsoa  afjos  io  dornandan  asi,  y  no  e^  ci>nv«a>icavto  vcr  con  iadiferencia  la  gucrra 
porda,  «jue  DOS  haco  «ste  cruel  enemigo;  porq««  llcgaria  pauiattnamente  al  grado  do 
rcduciraov  6  la  uulidad,  nos  privarian  de  k>a  escasos  recursos  que-  boy  contoums 
pura  bacertea  la  guerra,  se  harian  fireftcs  y  dcspucs  so  nos  dificultnm,  coreopor 
desgracia  ha  attcedido  usi  en  eJ  tlcparteaicrito  dd  Chihuahua v con  in  tribn  Apache*1 
Aforttm«d*n^nte  tcnti^nl  frcatedc  !oa  Destines,  un  gc(e  qce  ic  coivotcis  ftmy* 
cle  tcrcft,  ^j  os  promote  quo  persona}  03  acoijipanara ..  eo  la  Otmpaiia, .qac  Je  sert 
ratiy  sartisfattorio,  e!  »er  participe  de  toestroa  trabajos:  ^l  esta  af  alcfto^o  detodola 
y  prevec  tes  fatalidadea  quo  podria  producir  esta  gucrra,  fti  se  deja ' 

pcro  estad  seguroa  qoe  per  «^t  deber  que  le  itnpono  s«  cmpleo, 
«  ia  v^r  dcsplegara  con  )a  cnergia  qoe  te  os  propia  todoa  sus  dcs 

a  BUS  PucbJOs  la  *pguti3ad  oeccsaria  a  mt  conservation;  Caaaete 
8U8  terrenos,  sabe  csponcr  su  cxistencia  pnra  battrlo,  y  £)  oa  gaifwra  con  lino  has* 
in  dcjarlos  on  una  pnz  soiida  y   durabJo:   esto  os  prometo  viteetro'patsarv?  yamigo.  * 

0inrio  cii'cuaslancwdo  que  farma  cJ  CuKlftdano   Mariano  Chavez*  Coronal  dc 
'  M'ik'tai  Ruralcs,    y  Contfintlantc   en  Gefc  do  Operacirtnes  cojitra  Nab*»jo. 

-  OetiUire  19— Se  enipfeBKlio  marelm,  y  so  hJ"KO  j(*rnada  al  Vadito,  sin  ocurrir  no~ 
vcitad. — 20  Al  Galto  «in  noveda4»»— 21  8ali<&  una  patiifia  dc  100.  hnrobrca  a]  carjro 
<iej  Teftient«  D.  Ramon  Ara^on,  en  opcracion  epetra  d  Nafeejot  por  la  $jsrr«v y  cou 
r{  fin  dc  eirtregHr  Comutucacionoa  de  cita,  nlTenientc  Corow.4  IX  Jt»n  Andres  Ar»  ,  ', 
f-bntelJi,  y  «}  hizo  jornnda  a  la  GalUna. — a$4r  Otr»  partida  do  200  hombres  al  earxa 
<tel  C«j»i{ait  D,  Juan  Cristobal  Atmijo,  y  su,^.  °  TeHtente  Ciudadano  Teodocio Qyitn- 
tana  y  *=e  hizp  Jornada  a  la  Tinaia  sin  uovetlad.-r— *£!  A I  Pereado  *iti  uovetiad.-^ 
iM  A  Z«ui  gj»  nov««J*d|  c-n  este  Pucblo.^ajo  toda  er^uridad  qnedaron  dos  Indiofi  qua 
r«  toe  e«trftg«ron  en  Jcmcf«,  y  tre?  qtic  jiprendiA  dentm  drl  misnio  ci  CVpita n  D.  Jua» 
Cristobal  A rt«ij0. — '^5.  A!  iVJon  sia/novedod. — 26  Al  Carricito  *in  novedadL—2? 
AI  Cafioticito  de  ia  tinnji. — '28  Al  Torrcon  dcJPoeblo  Colorado:  en  e»te  puuto 
por  la  noche  dio  cs{»mpida  la  ronioata  y  nunqw  <H  dircrsas  j»artidas  ?e  recaii\ 
'r«*«karfin  faltando  40  boj-tiroarnftfias  por  loa  riabfijoes, — 20  Eo  diche  pimto  csplo- 
nndo  aquet  terrcno  sourc  la  citbatlada  quo  no  s«*  coiu  lauio -^-30  Al  C^arrMzito.d-^jdo 
como  a  las  4  de  In  tanlc  se  pre;«ci!t6  el  CapiUtn  0.  Juan  Cristobal  Annijo,  nmnifestando 
qtie  la«  ventojas  logradas  crao  4000  €abep«s  de  ganado  incnor,  23  bestias  cabullarts  y 
ijiolare?,  I  i  roves*,  di6  mucrto  &  treg  gand«lc!«,  y  dos  imifjere^;  herir  al  chato,  y  u»  bi- 
jr>,  de  cnSe,  y  de  »ut«1ra  pa.rte  dos  de  pocd  prli^ro. — 31.  Ka  dicho -  punto  do  dfonde: 
-salicron  dos  eyrUdas  \\  prituera  4  rcconcccr  Sa  puiita  de  1$  ^Icsa  dc  U- Cacti  p;irfw  • 

.     -... 
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Huntington  Library 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  communication  from  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  citizens  embracing  the  diary  of  Colonel  Mariano 
Chavez  in  the  campaign  against  the  Navajo  Indians  from 
October  9  to  December  3  and  another  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Juan  Andres  Archuleta  from  October  13  to  December  11. 
At  the  end  there  is  a  certification  dated  December  16,  1839, 
by  Donaciano  Vigil,  secretario,  that  these  are  copies  of  the 
originals. 


CORTO  COM 


QUS  CONTIENE  CIERTAS 

ADVC&TEXCIA3     DE     LAS     LETRAS, 

COMO  SE  DELETREAN,    LEEN 

JUXTAN    A  Qt'K  8B    DICK      DECOBAR, 

SE  PRONUNCIAN,  Y  ESCRIBEN. 
Para  facilitat  cl  iucn   regimen  co?wuf  lot 

* 

Jlfacstros   de  Eswcla  Ian  de,  ensciiar  c  *$':•« 
Discipiilos, 

TAOS  DE  NUEVO  MEJICO 
A%0    DE  1811. 


Imprenta  del  P.  A,  /.   J/.   a   cargo  de 

<*  k 


J.3I.B. 


No.  17 

C  o  r  t  o  compendio 
que  contiene  cier- 
tas  advertencias 
de  las  letras, 
como  se  dele- 
trean,  leen  jun- 
tan  a  que  se  dice 
decorar,  se  pro- 
nuncian,  y  escri- 
ben.  .  . 

Taos  de  Nuevo 
Mejico  ano  de 
1841.  Imprenta 
del  P.  A.  J.  M.  a 
cargo  de  J.  M.  B. 

9.5x14  cms.  Title 
with  the  prologo  on 
the  verso  and  10 
numbered  pages. 

Huntington  Li- 
brary (206359), 
signed  in  MS  at 
the  end  Fran- 
cisco  Antonio 
Salasar. 
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No.  18 

Algunos  puntos  de 
logica,  tornados 
de  la  del  autor 
Para  traducidos 
del  Latin  al  Cas- 
tellano,  por  el 
Senor  Presbitero 
D.  Antonio  Jose 
Martinez,  .  .  . 
[rule] 

Taos  de  Nuevo 
Mejico  ano  de 
1841.  Imprenta 
del  m  i  sm  o  a 
cargo  de  J.  M.  B. 

9.5x15  cms.  12 
numbered  pages. 

Huntington  Li- 
brary (206359) 

In  his  Relation 
de  Meritos  Marti- 
nez cites  the  Abbot 
Para  as  the  author 
of  numerous  trea^- 
tises  he  had  read 

while  at  Durango  among  which  is  the  above.  Francois  Para 
du  Phanjas  (1724-97),  a  philosopher  and  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Phanjas,  Dauphine.  He  was  a  Jesuit  and 
wrote  a  number  of  books  which  were  mostly  published  from 
1773  onward.  I  have  seen  the  title  of  only  one  in  Latin,  the 
others  being  in  French  and  most  of  them  on  mathematical 
subjects.  The  Biographie  Uuiverselle  does  not  mention  a 
work  of  his  on  logic  so  I  conclude  that  this  subject  was 
treated  in  one  of  his  works  with  a  more  general  title. 


.A1LG1D.J&OS  ;* 

KJNT08  l>£   LOGIC**, 

DE  LA  DEL  AUTOR 
PARA, 

THADUCI008    'i»it  fcAt!N    AL    CA8TBI.LANO,' 

POR  EI>  SEftOR   PRESBITERO 
/>.  AftTO&IQJOSE 

5»ABA    INICtAIl 

ASUS 
DlSCIPl^LOS 

JvN    LA 

FORMA  SILOGISTICA* 


IDE    NUSVO    MBJTICO 


dd  tnwmo  4  cargo  de  /*  JJ. 


EL.  GOBERNADOR  ¥  COM  AN 

DANTE  GENERAL  DEI,  DErARTAME.\TO  DE  XUEVO  .VEJ1CO    1   si'S 
UABOTANTG8. 

-  ^L/onciuda8an<?s:  con  la  mas  vira  cfu-ioo  <te  mt  cwvm  m  naludo,  3  toe  cotgratuto  ror> 
:   voeotros  por  e!  feBz  ceaito  &  quo  IK>»  gwi6  la  ffovwHuncw  en  Iw  U<>nri>sn  Ut»n{»tA  i  wwtiu  •  1  1,1 

•  ijiwto  y  terocrario  invaaor  <j*o  auda*  »c  arrojd,  hast&  pcnt-tmr  tnuy  core*  ituo-tni*  frowcra>, 
\-  ft  8OJu»gar  tuestroa  mas  caros  dtrechos,  itiducidos  'tic  BU  iiuwwuruidc  codicint  Vost«tnwhi. 

fccia  heciio  pcntir  a  csos  vonUoferos  do  TVja»,  cl  enonnc  pew  «te  ?«  tiwli'ud,  como  Ics  h,«b«:H 
i  dado  acooocer  iaa  »irt«dc»  cmcasy  moraJca  qne  w  mfe>rnnift  no  o»  ju^nran  y«  cso»  c«m- 
f  <|uist*dorc9  coraoft  «na  manada  do  Ovqjsw,  y  jlc^ic-  w  fi^urniMti  h.icerm;  ijurrso*  y  en«cftorcar> 
'-  ;*Q  .  n»«y  facilawntc  6  i»  aorabra  de  »«  aatacia  y  aa«pr.ida<l,  f»m  reducinios  A  h  mas  tyiointmo- 
i  ea  eaclavitud;  Fnutrados  /ueron  victotio«in««8  *ua  mi^oi^  conatom,  por  la  tfirjvtia  y  «#- 
f  laociadc  vacstro  acredita<«  patriotunto  y  fi<telMa<l;  p««s  »do  l««j:4  vucatra  prcai-ncta  eiior- 
t  guyccuk  para  «[W!  fuescn  con^toditioa  y  sobrccngidoa  dc  un  terror  nsotutKtwo  y  cutrc^.-iswt 
I  las  arraas  tcrgonaosaracntc  *in  ^«c  do  nocatra  p-trte  aulritMcmoa  el  mas  minimo  mc»oaoiU> 
i  <W  honor  qae  caraoteriza  ai  Mtijfiaano. 

i  Rncorrea  tos  sucesos  de  Tucstrn1*  yirnada*,  qtic  en  tan  brrrc  j»cricxlo  dc  tiempo  termiriniv>n 
:  tlcjandooa  corooadoa  de  laurcfes  y  bonorndo»:  y  t-I  jtwto  mcrito  «*o  cft»s  futigimtw  ilcnnra  iic- 
•:  h  roaa  loablc  eatiafuccioQ  y  esfo«ari%  Yocstro  enpiritu  p<nra  continuar  dando  diasdc  gloria  ft 
|  nuestra  amada  Patria. 

I       No  Tacifcis  un  raomcnto  para  tomar  Iaa  armas  cuando  oa  llamc  !a  patria  a  nu  dcfonsa,  r>i    ': 
do  U  Victoria  cvando  todos  y  cada  uoo  nc  disputan  a  la  par  cl  honor  de  (a  gloria 


«er  el  1.°  quo  onpcuo  4a  fooha  on  su  dcfcnza:  Los  ciwm&oa  dela  i»tegfi«l«d  wawonal  qo« 
boy  por  00*  leftUidnd  «copan  uatwpado  cl  ferti!  tcrritorio  dc  Tfjuss  y  q»e  tratan  ftv  extender* 
«e  mas  alia  de  ioa  limuca  d«  &quc)  ternterio,  y  sc  ci&pcftan  en  cen^uibtaroi'.  no  c«  t«me> 
to  iacbtan  OR  BU  temcratia  emp>rosa,  y  con  mas  o»lor  quo  aatca  para  •adquiiir  Ycnganzn  &4 
Tebcs  que  han  aufrtdoi  pero  ningna  tcmor  osdebe  ocoparni  mcuoa  itaccrdccacr  iti  amtiaiMr 
el  intrepido  y  bdicoso  caracler  de  ^os  Nuevoa-Mojicnnoa;  y  mas  p.irticuUnnentc  caaiido  y* 
pisan  !a  frontera  ias  fucrzas  do  linea  quc  cl  Supremo  Gobierno,tjoc  ft®  «M  olWAi  un  momentn  y 
«e  coa  aentiroiento  *  intores  Jo»  pdiigro*  q-.ic  os  rodcan,  e«via  en  maestro  auxita  (U  matii> 
del  Valiento  Coronci  D.  Pedro  Mouos,  j  demas  oficiales  quc  lo  ncompaiian:  <«to*  conrcran 
(a  miirna  suerte  que  yocotros  en  todoa  {os  ricagos,  y  catad  seguros  qoe  con  la  const  incia  y  wi« 
lot  ooe  habcis  acredita'do,  ningun  eneraigo  Jograra  Itevar  al  cabo  sus  dcpra  vadaa  nwquinacione*. 
Deaaparecio  ya  e)  temo?  mje  os  ocupaba  y  pocia  en  problem*  vuestra  proscnte  y  futorn 
tuertc,  o2  ordoo  social,  en  medio  de  tait  atarosas  oircunatanciax  no  pcrdi6  m  quick),  Hi  -pax 
DO  dedaparccid  por  un  momenta,  y  robaatecida  hoy  con  In  amabie  confratcrnklad  ps  briwii 
Tttestra  fcSicidad  y  cn^randecimieata'  csperad,  pucj,  mis  umigos  de  csto  cetera  irb  K*  qw 
y  os  promete  con  sa  cooperacion  vucatre  concw«ktlaao  y  amigo. 
Stella  F6  Novictnbrc  10  de  2841. 

Manvtl 


P. 
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No.  19 

El  Gobernador  y  Comandante  General  del  Departamento  de 
Nuevo  Mejico  a  sus  habitantes. 

[at  bottom]  Imprenta  del  P.  A.  J.  M.  a  Acargo.  de  J. 
M.  B.    [below  a  rule  with  wavy  lines  in  the  center.] 
32x40.5  cms.    Broadside  of  35  lines  of  text  dated  Santa 
Fe  Noviembre  10  de  1841  and  signed  Manuel  Armijo. 

Huntington  Library.  Reprinted  in  Chihuahua  (Thomas  W. 
Streeter) . 

This  proclamation  celebrates  the  "defeat"  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  expedition  from  Texas  in  October,  1841. 

No.  20 

Instituciones  de  de- 

recho  real  de  Cas- 

tilla  y  de  Indias 

[small  rule]    por 

el    Dr.    D.    Jose 

Maria  Alvarez,  .  . 

[small  rule] 

Tornados   los   lu- 

gares  mas  impor- 

tantes     d  e     los 

tomos  I.  II.  III. 

y  IV.  que  hacen 

la   obra,   para   el 

curso,  de  los  dis- 

cipulos  del  P.  A. 

Jose  Martinez,  en 

Taos    de    Nuevo 

Mexico,   en    cuya 

imprenta  fue  re- 

impreso,  a  cargo 

de  J.  M.  B.  1842. 

10x14.8  cms.  Ti- 
tle in  border  of  type 
ornaments,  verso 
blank,  5  unnum- 
bered leaves  and 
168  numbered  pages. 


C  ATEOB  ATJCO  DE  m8TITCC!O»SS  WB 

ftXlANO   B»    1A    EBAI* 


Y&AS1DA&    »S 


[Tornados   fa$  htgares  mas  trnftortw 
"    ^'tonai  1.-  11   lily  -IV. 
*&*a,  para  $1  evr$£,  de 
del  P.  A,  Jo&6 
de  JVu&o  jl/mco,  en  cuya 

tafm 
4  targe  de  J, 

1842,. 
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Huntington  Library  (206071).  The  binding  of  this  little 
book,  formerly  Salasar's,  is  home-made,  sewed  with 
linen  thread  re-inforced  by  two  leather  thongs.  The 
front  and  back  covers  are  made  up  of  leaves  from 
discarded  booklets  of  the  same  size  and  covered  with  a 
coarsely  woven  flowered  cotton  print  cloth.  Bound  in 
the  covers  is  a  printed  fragment  of  an  essay  on  con- 
tracts, evidently  from  the  same  press.  Mr.  Bloom  in- 
forms me  that  there  is  another  copy  in  the  possession  of 
Father  Stoffel  in  Old  Albuquerque. 


No.  21 

Terminos  de  facili- 
t  a  r  espedicion 
para  el  deletreo 
y  pronuncio. 

[at  end]  Taos  de 
N  u  e  v  o  Mejico. 
Anode  1842.  Im- 
prenta  del  P.  A. 
J.  M.  a  cargo  de 
J.  M.  B. 

9x14  cms.,  4  un- 
numbered leaves, 
apparently  a  kind 
of  supplement  to 
the  Corto  compen- 
di  o  of  1841, 
whether  complete 
or  not  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say. 

Huntington  Li- 
brary.  The  first 
piece  in  No. 
206359  which 
also  contains  Nos. 
11, 12, 17,  and  18. 


Slogio  y  EicdaociadeUrirtad, 

Ua  tamM»  fiofek  y  Mb  at  k  fktwt, 
itotMgt&ea  en  cootUncia  niatcnota, 
A}  autor  de  k  vtda  y  tan  t t&oas, 
QIM  ai  pcwpicat  mgemo  «n  ati  quietcs<f 
Kaforaao*  con  toda  MI  a^uttid^ 
f*i£iio>  st  Ittct  del  pretcio  Sempiternal 
As*  login  fibrarto  dtl  arerno, ', 
^w«  k  gracia  de  IDioa  k  f*cil 
Aptkod  y  ctieacta  «ju« 
Con 


Xxtcta  »!  •ytdoeto 
f^  d«  iicto  M  ptcud* 
9MI  cofteUt  k  dotiota!  *ca4ewii,  y  asi  foi 
•ra  4>r»cc}O8  Uci»nt«  al  f*xwp*cto  cooeia 
«$•  k  tttrwetora  t  otuuata  do  c«tactere% 
«i  tl  kfto  eoa  folio*  g«a«f!ecta  pao 
ftra  «iw  el 


•eceacion  «eee!ente 

coateio* 


foe  twee  k 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  book  which  was  in  muslin 
wrappers  and  at  the  end  are  several  manuscript  leaves  en- 
titled "Primeros  elementos  de  filosofia"  said  to  be  in  Mar- 
tinez' handwriting. 


*fl*  s*sf 


ANTONIO,  :€^2    ;IARTINEZ 


L  UOBIEll  V.O:  DHL  .XXMO. 
NERAL'   I>.   AMONIi)   LOII,^  I) 


VL  ,£-tHTO<4j 

BEL  .  Dif 
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No.  22 

Esposicion  que  el  presbitero  Antonio  Jose  Martinez  cura  de 
Taos  en  Nuevo  Mexico,  dirije  al  Gobierno  del  Exmo. 
Sor.  General  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa-Anna.  Pro- 
poniendo  la  civilisacion  de  las  naciones  barbaras  que 
son  al  contorno  del  Departamento  de  Nuevo-Mejico. 
[long  rule] 

Taos  Ano  de  1843.     Imprenta  del  mismo  a  cargo  de 
J.  M.  B. 

15x19  cms.,  14  pages,  including  the  title. 

Neiv  Mexico  Historical  Society,  formerly  the  property  of 
Benjamin  M.  Read. 

A  facsimile  of  the  title  page  will  be  found  on  page  250 
of  the  English  edition  of  Benj.  M.  Read's  Illustrated  History 
of  New  Mexico  with  an  account  of  it  and  some  extracts  from 
it  on  page  407. 

No.  23 

A  Proclamation  by  Governor  Mariano  Martinez  dated  June 
17,  1844,  containing  the  arrangements  of  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  territory. 

No  copy  known. 

This  is  referred  to  by  L.  Bradford  Prince  in  his  Concise 
History  of  New  Mexico,  pages  260  and  157,  who  says  it  car- 
ried the  imprint  "Imprenta  particular  a  cargo  de  J.  M.  B." 
A  translation  of  the  document  will  be  found  on  page  477  of 
Ex  Doc.  No.  41,  30th  Congress,  1st  Session  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  1848,  in  J.  W.  Abert's  Journal.  It 
is  there  signed  by  Mariano  Martinez  and  Jose  Felix  Zubia, 
secretary. 

No.  24 

A  four  page  statement  issued  by  Governor  Mariano 
Martinez  September  8,  1844,  giving  his  version  of  the  kill- 
ing in  his  office  the  day  before  of  the  Ute  Chief  Panasiyave. 


TOMOI. 


I.  A  T  E  It  D  A  0. 


P£RJODICODEL    1WEYO—MEJ1CO. 


cada  St wa 


JUEVES  13  DE   SETIEMBRE   DE  ii 


BOCUMENTOS  RELATIVOS 

titxatnicttto  dv  la  Irtbu  barbara    Yy/et* 

DB 


d»a 


,      MtuctAa  ott  Fames  RUT*'01.. 

Con  fecka  31   de  Agdcto  ultimo  partdo 

me  dice  «!  jus?,  de  pax  do  Ahiqviu  !o  que 
6  ia  ietr&  copio  "  Ju&gado  de  pazde  Abi- 
q<jiu.  E!  dta  *de  ayer  como  A  las  cinco  de  la 
iar-i8  se  ha  ptesentario  en  este  juigade  el 
cspsttnailSo  de  la  tribu  Yuta  «ombrado  el 
JhioadyaT*  en  comp«f5ia  del  Sr  Capstan  D. 
J<i**  Krtocisco  Vigil  y  el  Sr,  Tenieftte  I>, 
3o~&  Maria  Chavez,  Kacien«lo  ct  reclaruo  li 
gniavte;  Qua  faabienfioso  informado  m'.iy  por 
tnenor  d«t  apontcrinnento  €  iarioienciae  quo 
ia  campaii*  do  boluaurioi,  <jnc  ««  hi?o  eo 
ei  iimerno  proiimo  paa*do  conUa  la  tribu  Na- 
•b^j.>«s,  u«o  con  !oa  de  su  nation  dando  niuerta 
6  tra*  indica  que  vinieroD  A  p^reo  a!  campo 
tiofide  eitabtu  acanJjjidoa  dandciea  nt'ieita 
biijo  da  par,  y  6  otro  haberlo  nmarrado  y 
cie>pu«a  «c  fn^o,  por  ci  mimo  qu«  st  ban 
ii.Ihrmado  del  !it(  11  >  y  en  rpgaida  h»bcr  ata» 
ealo  a  la  rsncheria  do  lo»  minm^g  dcodd 
nturieroD  &  otrca  r.ict«trayendo!«s  ai  u.isrno 
iiewpo  atgunas  piesia  da  »us  families  y  el 
total  ti«»  *ue  irtters»««  <^ue  tcniao  en  su?  ca> 
88s  juatanicnte  <u  cabalMa  y  que  tan  s«}o 
p>r  h&bcrlo  bech*  del  modo  referiiio,  se  cree 
tfrjurtado  y  haco  reclamo  6  q«e  *e  le  dcvu«! 
ba  fa  obiequ.o  d«  ta  fidtiidad  do  aimnza  qde 
<:cr»:>erbau  r«.n  ouc»»ra  nacioa,  doa  rmichachi> 
to*  y  dt>a  muchius  hijoa  de  tstes  que  paran 
ta  poder  dc  los  nuo?  tros.  y  quc  por  lo»  diex 
hotr-bres  que  muneron,  »e  lea  psgue  diet  ca 
baiioa  diez  «arape»  y  dit'z  frcnoa.  con  lo  dial 
w  dao  per  pH^ndon  y  borrao  de  su  m«n)oti% 
lod»»  «UB  ti'4cnc»iit«,  y  ou<'tiaran  pacifico?  pur* 
lldbicadomo  mtpueMO  Uc  lodo  !o  /e* 


na«  moy  per  m«uor,  jj»e  cha  pra  f1 
<!c  hoy  a  !an  sets  d«  U  mafiiiia  a]  Sr. 
andaotc  d«  ia  9.  w  oompafita  D  Jfo»fl 
Tomaa  2«!»2ar  para  awimrfuo  con  cl> 
e)  aaunto  de  qno  ae  habU,  y  dtspue»  de 
Jarga  pf«nie«mueioo  qo»  un«iiim«a  hic'moa 
>obre  la  matona  y  rcsultadot  <j«»  focepsran 
por  U  jr«f«rida  mbu  q««  a  h  fwha  ae  ha. 
ya  raaehada  grandisitno  n6m»ro  de  ello*  t-n 
la  *«c«  d«  reafto.  Combeoimo*  d«  eotnua 
i§c««r<lo  poner  oa  eorrao  fiolento  6  V.  K. 
daodole  cutnta  d«  todo  f»oy  circunataocia* 
do  como  ae  bo  para  quo  avjjta  4e  todo  re- 
su«lua  !o  qu«  ft  bion  tftiga  lotee  el  particu- 
lar A  fin  da  ebitar  aorprenciou  eobre  tii;c«- 
traa  fatnilias,  en  esta  frohtera  y  cuamsR  to. 
bre  fos  interecta  do  est«s  habitaotea  q«e  ft 
la  facha  e*  hayan  *'go  di»pufi«to»  por  mn» 
chtdumbrc  de  indioa  que  nos  rcdeao  y  laa 
niiigut'tf  fuerzaB  que  aqu'f  bay  para  eb'taHo, 
por  rciu!  ::doi  qu*  aobre  esio  pueda  hub**, 
por  ?(  do  to  cual  iupltco  ft  V  K  •«  eura 
dar  la  con  testa  oon  qua  abioo  tcnja  Jo  tat* 
pronto  qno  ee  pueda  pues  e«te  d:c«  que  so* 
lo  ta  aguarda  doa  diig  para  re»olv»rae  *c» 
p«n  !«  convenga  Dio«  gua>d«  i  V.  8.  mu- 
chos  allot.  Abiquiu  Agofto  31  de  1844.  & 
laa  nuere  dn  la  mafiana.'--Jo*i  Antonio  Man*.. 
tanarett  —  J«r.  Prefccto  y  Ccronal  del 
di*trito  D.  Juan  Andre*  'Archulefa. 

Y  lo  itssprto  ft  V.S.  para  que  se  *irbs  . 
pon^rlo  «u  el  superior  cooocimieato  d^l  Exrnr  »< 
Sr.  Gob»rnado»y  Comantlaote  <«rneral  p*'m 
que  3.  £  en  «u  bista  ma  digs  quc  ea  lo 
ij»e  «c  I«a  contc*ta  &  e»to»  indicm  aobre  la 
pencion  que  ha*en  puea  V.S-noi^nora  epa 
ecMgtn  6  la  c*tit»*'8ci«'rt>. 

Tcngo  el  honor  da  ofrecer  4  V  S,  tc  <f& 
mi  con»id«racioo  y  wspcctc* 

Dioa  y   libcrtad    ttio   Arriba 
1.°    de  18-41—  Juan-Andrei  An-'hukln  .— 
Secrotario   de   Gobierno    D.  Felix  iS 
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(Reference  from  the  Concise  History  of  New  Mexico  of  L. 
Bradford  Prince,  page  158.) 

No  copy  appears  to  be  known. 


No.  25 

La  Verdad.  [rule]  Periodico  del  Nuevo-Mejico.  [rule] 
Tomo  I.  N.  32.  Jueves  12  de  Setiembre  de  1844.  [at  end] 
Imprenta  particular  a  cargo  de  J.  M.  B. 

22.2x32  cms.    4  pages. 

Huntington  Library  (107962)  ;  New  Mexico  Historical 
Society  (the  same  number)  ;  Bancroft  Library  (issue 
of  23  de  Enero,  1845,  Tomo  II,  No.  51). 

This  little  newspaper  of  which  the  first  number  must 
have  been  issued  February  8,  1844,  provided  that  it  was 
issued  every  week  as  stated  at  the  head,  was  printed  from 
the  same  type  as  that  used  by  Martinez  at  Taos  and  no  doubt 
on  the  same  press  which  apparently  still  belonged  to  him. 
The  first  document  on  page  2  of  the  issue  of  September  12, 
1844,  refers  to  an  attack  by  the  Ute  Indians  on  a  caravan 
returning  from  California,  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

No.  26 

El  Payo  del  Nuevo-Mexico  [broken  rule]  Prospecto.  [at 
bottom]  Imprenta  del  govierno  a  cargo  de  Jesus  Maria 
Baca. 

21.5x31.5  cms.  Broadside  of  60  lines  and  dated  at  the 
end  Santa  Fe  del  N. — Mexico  Junio  21  de  1845. 

Bancroft  Library 

I  appears  to  be  dated  "Julio"  but  the  word  "Junio" 
has  been  written  underneath  it  and  this  was  obviously  the 
correct  month.  Reproduced  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  in 
NEW  MEXICO  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  April,  1933,  accom- 
panied by  a  translation. 


•••'  : 

JB1L  PAYO  DEL  NUEVO-MEXICO, 


PROSPECTO. 


^-/je  este  titulo  *«gwira  rc«Jact*n:>)se  en  esfi  Capital 
wft  lujjar  (i«i  <|««  ante*  M  pablicabt  c»n  el  de  la  Yerdarf;  ette  ft'  itno  fallpciden 
prlacipkw  de  Mayo  d»l  corrieatc  ailo  de  resultas  tfeuna  smf?fme«!ad  s»itd:» 
qua  M  to  eomunie*  per  e)  tire  freue  qtte  sep!6  4«l  Sur  da  M^sico  en  29  dia 
N-»ri«mbr«  del  afio  proximo  pasado,  (j<jraciat  at  »eraoraak-  6  c'e  Dtfjjp.brB 
qw  abri*  traa  au*va  ipoca  lleaa  d?  prodtgio!  r  n"»  bar*  por  fl  ?ola  Jo^iagi 
Baa  4e  lot  mas  luminosos  faatot  Mtucanos  a  nit<si  y  p:<MR£on  de  h«  fUm»* 
•aci«»es  del  gltbo.,.1  y  que  apetar  de  Jos  fuertes  nortec  llegA  cl  e»traor<iin  ••• 
?i*  contagio  *  Santa  P«,  «n  fia  d«  Abril  dttimn;  en  cuyo  dia  naci6  e!  PAYO 
ft  renuhas  de  ua  mat  parto  por  antrji  de  ascritor;  y  lo  prtmero  <|ue  hftb'O  fud 
lo  «fuie»te:  ,,jsaia«  ba  htchp  unto  biea  en  el  raundo  N  Verdad,  como  m»l 
tut  apinoueiai*4  y  «stas  pr'itogenitaa  p>labras  dfl  PAYO  sir rieron  de  vi<;t 
%at  en  las  ecs«4|Qiaf  fAacbren  de  la  difiiau  Verdad,  cuyi  rcptntiaa  muctto 
so  le  did  iugar  para  dazpedirM  del  pftbiico,  ni  de  «IH  cornp.fVros  JOB  p*ri 
dUtiis  de  la  R«p4bJicn  Meiicana;  y  por 
4$pira>r  6f licu'iir  esia  jacrcnte  porrh. 

De  profundii  ciamafi 
San   niis  tatentft»; 
Y  dtf  requiem  etsrnam 
Mis  pinvaaiicuto*. 

L«  «r!se  v»te  ^x»r  nue^r«  aacieote  ««crit«r  untr 
flwdoie    la  ^l&cida  ferisa  dtp  ci  PAYO 

Cosa  ternble  •?  *or  cierto  la  Urcn  d«  periodiAta.  M:f ctt.-;?  ma.o  ncn  eng-.J- 
fcs>o»  ea  eate  pi6lag«  ioeovdable  inayorrsy  mas  2rave<«  eon  IDS  dsticutttdcs  y/ 
«mbarsxos  <}«c  oocomranaos.  tic  raanera  «[«e  ;i,  pt-oceditndri  por  un  orslen  <^ra- 
4luai,  habJamds  obMrvado  qoe  «»  mas  facil  importer  titulo  4  un  Peri4ilv;o,  qu? 
tratar  su  plan:  y  mas  facil  iiaaginar  e#t«,  que  form  ar  ei  pro*  pet  to,  .h--  y 
palpamo*  «5U«  la  dificult id  de  «ncribir  ni4mero«  primcro*.  co  es  111  siquicra 
tompsraWe  co»  las  otras;  y  6  fa!  punto  ll«ga  nuestro  cointeapimtentr)  qt»c  no 
dadsmot  aairersaiizar  la  propoeicicn  diciendo;  que  lua  obraa  deed*  su»  pr;n 
cipios  ton  maa  difiuiiw  que  sua  etrettilas.  Sace«le  en  la  redaccion  da  un 
periftlico  lo  ^ne  et  tas  oonatituciooea  de  lo*  pueWost,  faril  en  csciibir  esta 
palabra  magica  t,a  cl  frontiflpicio  de  un  libriio  y  1'ermr  h  primers  pigma  coo 
wi  otras  todavia  ma»  stdactoras  de  iiberud  igunldnrl,  g-iraatia*  iodividim 
le*  y  vJirisisn  de  poderec;  pero  el  quid  noesta  en  etla>  nno  en  los  rr.fdton 
the  baser  efectivo  lo  «jue  signifies,  que  <is  6  d.'b*  aer  el  Vtbgfto  de  las  pigmaa 
•ifuieatea.  ?fo«atro»  «ju«  y*  comprometi<loa  coa  «l  pOiblieo  tenemos  que'reati- 
z-:tr  nu«?tro  prd«pec(o,  BO  sabemos  40  verdad  por  donate  ha bremns  defomea • 
a"if,  y  leyendo  y  re!ey«ado  nuestra  *papsltto  noa  mnrdiraoi:  los  bbioc  tin  t>aber 
^u«  decirea  nue*tr«  j>r>tnero  namiv*  y  roieotras....  Volvaraos  a.)  prospecto. 

El  pfj-'pecto,  repite  el  P  4i  YO:  esa  es  la  bane,  y  no  teago  que  p«-t»«ar  ea 
atra  co»a  r,i»o  «n  deseaiTolrer  loa  pengamicntos  qoe  conten^a,  Las  co!t»nna« 
4«  e«te  Peritdieo  :«  oeuparan:  I.3  DC  toda*  las  comuBicaciooes  oficbles 
«k!  Supreraa  Gnbierao  Geaeral,  y  \ns  qn«  emanen  del  parttcaiar  del  Depatct- 
«ento  y  sa  Hoosraal*  Asbrablea,  Prcfocturas  y  Jozgados  dc  1  *  lnft«ncia 
^ue  increzcan  la  ateneica  y  cooocimiento  del  pOb'ico,  admitiendo^*  lo*  arti- 
c«ios  6  comumcadtts  remitides  por  particulars*  6  corponciones,  ya  sean  tic  in- 
acres  genera!  6  iftdiViJual,  cental  qo«  ao  ofendan  la  it.oral  y  decrnr.ia  pdbii- 
tta,  y  no  to^ue  i  pereonalidasea  c«t:ecas,  «  impoliticaR,  aumenund*  6  dt«roi» 
auyondo  l*s  edtctormiea  segun  to  perraita  la  mas  o  menos  ociipacson  de  laa 
solutnaas  de  esto  P«ndJi:o,  r  su  redactor,  'cegun  e)  rubro  nn^stn  en  el  pttuu- 
pio  de«its  ?ra*pecto«»,  cl  PAYO  DEL  NUEVO— •  MEXiCW;  cuy»  Pcricdico 
taldfA  lo*  iiibadaa  de  «aJi  *s.aaoa. 

Las  subscriciohes  las  recibe  ea  e&ta  Capita)  la  imptcnta,  en  las  6'ennB  po- 
hUeionr*  del  Uepartameoie  los  Sacrctarios  t«5e  Is*  Srrc.  Prtfectos,  Jo«  de  lt>» 
Ayuntamient^a  «J«  laa  cabex&rac  da  los  doa  Distrit  jt  restaotes  del  None  y 
Sudeste,  y  en  los  demas  paebloa  del  Deparlamcnta  sus  re«pectivo»  Jucce* 
<d»  Paz:  T  •porluDHtneote  so  arisara  qtiitnea  laa  recibea  fuera  die  t\.  Su  pre- 
*:io  de  18  rtale*  adelaatsdos  por  trtmeitiri  para  to.i  de  adeBtro,j  20  reaia* 
,?r*aco  de  porte  para  las  do  fuera  de  la  Capita). 

Santa   P*  M  N.- Mexico  Jui.'i»at-'da  1645. 
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No.  27 

El  Payo  de  Nuevo-Mejico.  Periodico  del  gobierno  del  De- 
partamento  [long  rule]  note  about  subscriptions  and 
another  [long  rule]  Tom.  1°  Sabado  2  de  Agosto  de  1845. 
N.  6°. 

[at  end]  Imprenta  del  gobierno  a  cargo  de  J.  M.  B. 
21.5x32.5  cms.,  4  pages. 

Bancroft  Library,  as  well  as  No.  7  of  August  9. 

No.  7  was  reproduced  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  in  the 
NEW  MEXICO  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  for  April,  1933. 

[Undated] 
Preces  Devotas 

Oracion  que  para  alcanzar  buena  muerte  compuso  y  que 
decia  cada  dia  S.  Vicente  Ferrer.  Y  exortaba  el  que  la 
dijeran  los  fieles. 

1  page — with  "amen"  at  the  end. 

New  Mexico  Historical  Society  (bound  at  the  end  of  the 
Manwdito,  No.  14) . 

Los  Illmos.    Senores  Obispos  de  Monterrey  Puebla,  Valla- 
dolid,  Durango  y  Guadalajara,  concedieron  docientos 
dias  de  Indulgencias  por  cada  palabra  de  dicha  oracion 
a  los  que  devotamente  la  dijeren  ante  un  Santo-Cristo, 
por  decreto  de  12  de  Noviembre  de  1821. 
Oracion  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  para  la  comunion 
(beginning  on  verso  of  first  leaf  and  continued  on  recto  of 
the  second  leaf) . 

On  page  3  begins  "Los  Gosos  de  San  Ramon"  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  on  page  4  which  contains  only  5  lines  and 
is  separated  from  the  front  part  as  it  is  pasted  to  the  back 
cover  and  the  front  page  is  pasted  to  the  front  cover  and  then 
follows  leaf  2. 

4  unnumbered  pages. 

New  Mexico  Historical  Society  (bound  before  the  Mantud- 
ito,  No.  14) . 
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[Fragment] 

A  treatise  of  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
unpaged. 

The  Tratado  primero  is  entirely  missing  and  part  of  the 
segundo.  Part  of  the  tercero  also  seems  to  be  missing  and 
at  the  end  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  mass  divided  into 
three  parts,  followed  by  "Devocion  al  Santissimo  Rosario," 
a  "Letania  de  Nuestra  Senora/'  also  imperfect  at  the  end 
and  printed  in  smaller  type. 

New  Mexico  Historical  Society 

[Fragment] 

[Retorica  .  .  .]  [Imprenta  del  Presbitero  Antonio  Jose  Mar- 
tinez a  cargo  de  Jesus  Maria  Bara.] 

9x13.8  cm.  [iv]+68  p. 

The  only  known  copy  lacks  the  title-page  and  (appar- 
ently) one  page  of  errata.  Its  present  first  leaf  concludes 
the  errata  and  (verso)  gives  the  table  of  contents.  The  last 
two  pages  of  the  book  also  are  missing,  but  curiously  enough 
are  found  as  part  of  a  waste  sheet  utilized  as  a  fly-leaf  in 
binding  a  copy  of  title  no.  9,  also  owned  by  Mr.  L.  Pascual 
Martinez.  The  Retorica  here  described  is  neatly  bound  in 
calfskin  and  the  inside  covers  are  decorated  by  painting  in 
oil  colors.  There  is  no  clue  as  to  the  date  of  printing  except 
that  it  must  have  been  earlier  than  title  no.  15,  which  listed 
this  Retorica  for  sale  at  seis  reales. 

Of  significance  is  a  crude  cut  which  was  used  at  the  end 
of  the  book  (bottom  of  page  68),  showing  a  side-paddle 
steamer  with  the  words  "United  States"  in  a  half  circle  on 
the  wheel  housing  and  a  U.  S.  flag  flying  at  the  stern.  The 
cut  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  press  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  subsequent  to  the  use  of  such  vessels. 

Owned  by  L.  Pascual  Martinez. 
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BOURKE  ON  THE  SOUTHWEST,  XI 

Edited  by  LANSING  B.  BLOOM 

CHAPTER  XX 

AT  TAOS  IN  1881 

[July  19,  1881.] — Across  the  valley  to  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can town  of  San  Fernan  de  Taos,1  is  not  less  than  5  miles, 
every  inch  of  it  finely  adapted  for  growing  fruits  and 
cereals,  and  much  of  it  under  cultivation  by  a  class  of  Mexi- 
cans who  are  considered  to  be  much  more  energetic  and 
enterprising  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 
The  best  hotel  in  the  place  is  kept  by  a  rubicund,  pot-bellied 
old  Boniface  named  Dibble  who  has  been  a  fixture  in  this 
part  of  New  Mexico  for  the  past  30  years.  When  I  made 
known  that  I  wished  to  remain  with  him  for  several  days 
until  I  had  concluded  an  examination  of  the  Indian  pueblo 
near  by,  he  expressed  himself  as  being  extremely  glad  to  see 
me  and  any  army  officer  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary people  since  1848. 

"But,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  travelling  so  much  and 
buying  so  many  things  from  Indians  that  I  am  afraid  my 
money  may  not  hold  out  and  as  a  matter  of  business  and 
from  motives  of  prudence,  I  wish  to  ascertain  your  charges 
so  I  may  determine  what  to  do;  remain  or  go  away." 

Mr.  Dibble  said  quietly  that  if  I  had  no  money  it  would 
be  all  right ;  that  I  could  send  him  the  amount  whenever  I  got 
ready.  His  rates  were  $1.50  per  diem  for  each  man ;  if  I  had 
run  out  of  money,  I  needn't  distress  myself.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  his  charges  astonished  me.  I  had  been  anticipating 
something  much  more  severe:  my  money  was  sufficient  to 
pay  all  charges,  even  had  Jack,  the  driver,  not  had  his  own 
rations. 

Our  mules,  of  course,  were  provided  with  hay,  grain, 
water  and  stabling,  for  which  we  gave  the  necessary  papers 
upon  the  Quartermaster  at  Santa  Fe.  "Now,  Lieutenant," 
said  Mr.  Dibble,  "if  you  take  any  interest  in  such  things, 
there  is  a  big  procession  up  town  and  I  think  you'd  better 
run  up  to  see  it  while  the  cook  is  preparing  your  supper." 

1.     Properly  the  name  is   "San   Fernandez   de  Taos,"   sometimes   given    as    "San 
Fernando  de  Taos," — here  shortened  by  Bourke  to  San  Fernan  de  Taos. 
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Guided  by  the  noise  of  fire-arms,  I  pushed  from  street  to 
street,  for  several  blocks  until  I  reached  the  plaza  where  a 
Sacred  Procession  was  making  the  rounds  of  the  town,  bear- 
ing images  of  the  Savior  upon  the  Cross,  the  Blessed  Mother, 
Saint  Joseph  and  San  Antonio.  Following  these  came  a 
long  string  of  men,  women  and  children,  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Angelical  Salutation  and  the  Apostle's  Creed. 
Shot-guns  and  rifles  were  banging  away  without  ceasing 
while  the  manner  of  those  in  line  of  march  was  eminently 
respectful  and  devout. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony,  I  was  informed,  was  to 
intercede  for  rain  upon  the  crops,  now  ready  for  the  har- 
vester, but  afflicted  by  a  long-continued  drouth.  No  rain 
had  fallen  for  weeks,  so  that  especial  petitions  to  Almighty 
God  were  conceded  to  be  essential.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
procession  were  interested  more  or  less  intimately  in  the 
success  of  the  crops,  to  which  fact  I  attributed  no  small  part 
of  the  fervor  of  their  prayers.2 

Mr.  Dibble  showed  me  to  my  apartment,  where  I  saw 
two  double  and  one  single  bed,  or  accommodations  for  four 
men  besides  myself.  I  demurred  to  this  arrangement  which 
would  interfere  not  only  with  my  privacy  and  comfort  but 
with  the  work  of  copying  my  notes  and  memoranda  now 
swollen  to  huge  proportions.  My  generous  host  told  me  to 
calm  my  apprehensions — the  room  should  be  reserved  for 
myself, — "travel  was  light"  and  no  other  arrivals  were 
expected  that  day.  After  completing  a  very  simple  and  hur- 
ried toilet,  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  spare  time  in  examin- 
ing the  six  lithographic  daubs  which  defaced  the  walls.  In 
all  other  points,  the  room  was  really  neat  and  tidy  and 
boasted  a  Mexican  "jerga"  carpet,  a  6"  looking  glass,  a  pine 
wash-stand  and  four  pine  chairs.  The  ventilation,  as  always 
in  New  Mexico,  was  poor  and  the  crop  of  bedbugs  abundant, 
but  so  far  as  Mr.  Dibble  knew,  the  room  was  nicely  arranged 
and  convenient. 

A  yell  from  the  kitchen  announced  supper.  Jack  and  I 
had  eaten  nothing  since  last  night  except  two  eggs,  some 
apricots  and  a  slice  of  raw  bacon  and  bread.  The  "spread' ' 
was  very  appetizing  and,  as  goes  without  saying,  Jack  and  I 
did  full  justice  to  everything  in  sight. 

Our  march  today  was  about  forty  miles;  that  of  yes- 
terday about  the  same.  To  escape  from  the  heat  of  the  close 

2.     The  efficacy  of  this  intercession  may  be  found  in  the  downpours  of  that  night 
and  the  following  days  !     See  below,  and  the  next  chapter. 
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room  of  the  hotel,  not  to  allude  to  the  bed-bugs,  I  spread 
down  my  blankets  in  the  corral  and  had  Jack  roll  the  ambu- 
lance over  me,  a  precaution  which  proved  efficacious  in  pro- 
tecting me  from  horses,  mules,  dogs,  chickens  and  hogs — 
all  roaming  at  large  in  the  corral;  and  also  sheltered  me 
almost  completely  from  the  heavy  shower  which  set  in  about 
midnight  and  lasted  until  dawn. 

(Mem.  Among  all  the  Pueblo  Indians,  familiar  with 
the  Spanish  language,  the  expressions — "cosas  de  cuanto 
hay,"  is  used  to  denote  articles  of  great  antiquity.  Cwmto 
hay?  means  How  long  since? — a  phrase  which  from  having 
it  dinned  into  their  ears  by  eager  tourists  and  curiosity 
hunters,  the  Indians  insensibly  began  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  great  antiquity  and  as  the  equivalent  of  "muy  anti- 
guo,"  "muy  vieja,"  or  terms  of  that  kind.) 

The  early  part  of  the  night  was  made  hideous  by  the 
free  concert  given  by  a  score  or  more  of  Apaches  from 
Tierra  Amarilla,  who  came  in  to  Taos  to  visit  their  friends 
from  that  pueblo.  In  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  at  meet- 
ing, both  parties  became  beastly  drunk,  upon  liquor  obtained 
from  some  worthless  Americans  or  Mexicans,  and  then 
began  a  serenade,  which  set  the  dogs  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  legion,  to  mourning  a  dismal  accompaniment. 

July  20th  1881.  Awakened  at  early  dawn  by  a  barn- 
yard concert  of  cackling  fowls,  squabbling  dogs,  braying 
mules  and  lowing  cows.  Dressed  and  made  my  toilet  in  the 
room  reserved  for  me  in  the  hotel.  Dibble  runs  his  hostelry 
with  the  Arcadian  simplicity  the  poets  rave  about:  when  a 
guest  gets  through  with  his  ablutions,  he  throws  the  waste 
water  out  in  the  corral ;  and,  if  he  finds  the  pitcher  empty,  he 
goes  to  the  well  and  fills  it  himself. 

There  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room  I  occupied  a  box  of 
blacking  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  bootpolishing ;  this  made  that  particular 
apartment  a  place  of  resort  for  the  whole  house  and  altho  in 
some  respects  this  was  inconvenient  it  had  its  compensation 
in  the  freedom  with  which  your  neighbors  unbosomed  them- 
selves of  all  the  gossip  they  knew  while  waiting  their  turn  for 
a  bout  with  the  brush.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  never  should 
have  known  that  the  lady  who  sat  at  the  head  of  our  break- 
fast table  where  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her, 
was  "a  holy  terror  from  Bitter  Creek,  bee  God.  Yes,  sirree, 
I  tell  yeou,  she's  a  ripper.  Lived  in  South  Afreeky,  eight 
year — husband  a  minin'  engineer — she  makes  him  mind  his 
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p's  and  q's,  you  hear  me.  Gad,  Sir,  she's  the  dead  medicine 
'n  doan  you  forgit — you  hear  me.  I'm  a  talking.  She's  got 
more  tongue  than  a  houn'  pup  and  she  give  him  a  benefit — 
he  dassent  say  his  soul's  his  own.  Mus'n  let  her  git  talking 
to  you;  she'll  never  let  up;  she'll  salivate  yer  afore  she'll 
quit."  My  informant,  I  took  to  be  a  crusty  old  bachelor 
whose  insinuations  were  the  effervescence  of  a  nature  soured 
by  innumerable  disappointments.  For  all  that  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  lady  in  question  was  an  ornament  to  her  sex 
and  solace  and  consolation  to  the  sad-eyed  man  who  trem- 
bled when  he  called  himself  her  husband. 

This  pleasant  little  peculiarity  of  gossiping  about  each 
other,  elevated  Dibble's  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  watering- 
place.  Breakfast  was  quite  good,  but  did  not  claim  my  at- 
tention long  as  I  was  impatient  to  be  off  and  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  many  odd  and  historical  places  of  interest  in 
and  around  town.  First,  I  visited  the  chapel  of  San  Fernan, 
a  not  very  old  structure,  built  in  the  general  style  of  the 
church  edifices  of  New  Mexico.  A  number  of  pews  occupy 
places  in  the  nave ;  this  innovation,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of 
the  infiltration  of  American  ideas  among  the  congregation. 

Strolling  about  the  plaza,  on  foot  or  mounted,  were  a 
dozen  or  more  Jicarilla  Apaches.  Drove  four  miles  to  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  called  by  the  Mexicans,  San  Hieronimo  de 
Taos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  plaza  itself,  or  Mexican 
town,  which  is  known  as  San  Fernan. 

Taos  is  really  two  pueblos,  built  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
sparkling  stream  which  sings  down  to  a  junction  with  the 
Rio  Grande,  sparkling  visibly  in  the  sunlight,  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  west.  These  two  pueblos,  each  constructed  in 
one  solid  castellated  building,  much  in  the  style  of  Zuni  of 
which  they  are  forcible  reminders,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  towns  of  the  Sedentary  Indians. 

They  are  each  five  stories  in  height,  the  upper  stories 
receding  from  those  below  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ob- 
server can  almost  fancy  he  is  looking  upon  the  broken  down 
castles  of  old  broken-down  robber  barons  of  the  Rhine. 

A  vividly  green  line  of  large,  shady  cottonwood  trees 
marks  the  course  of  the  little  stream  separating  the  two 
pueblos :  across  this,  tradition  says  there  once  ran  a  bridge 
to  facilitate  communication  in  time  of  peace  and  escape  in 
the  event  of  siege.  No  vestige  of  this  now  stands  and  its 
place  is  but  feebly  represented  by  a  foot-path  of  three  cot- 
tonwood logs  which  now  spans  the  stream. 
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The  situation  of  Taos  is  unusually  beautiful.  It  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position  in  the  lovely  valley  bearing  its 
name  and  is  itself  shaded  by  one  of  the  loftiest,  grandest  and 
most  imposing  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Range.  Why  this  valley 
of  beauty  and  extreme  fertility  has  been  ignored  by  the  R.  R. 
companies  is  a  problem  dependent,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  upon 
grave  engineering  difficulties.  No  grander  amphitheatre 
can  be  found  on  this  Continent  than  the  mountain-rimmed 
Valley  of  San  Fernan  de  Taos,  The  Mormons  early  had 
their  attention  called  to  its  great  area  of  arable  soil  and  for 
a  long  time  it  is  said  hesitated  between  this  site  and  that 
upon  which  they  afterwards  located  in  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake.  Tourists,  artists,  miners,  invalids,  men  of  science, 
men  of  pleasure,  would  all  gladly  visit  this  lovely  spot  were 
it  made  a  trifle  more  accessible. 

At  the  pueblo  is  the  ruined  chapel  of  San  Hieronimo, 
battered  to  pieces  by  the  artillery  of  General  Sterling  Price, 
who  commanded  the  U.  S.  forces  in  this  country,  in  1847. 
Here  the  Mexicans  and  Taos  Indians  took  refuge,  after  mur- 
dering Governor  Bent  and  other  Americans.  Relying  upon 
fancied  privileges  of  sanctuary  which  they  thought  the 
Americans  would  respect,  they  declined  to  surrender  when 
summoned  and  thus  left  our  forces  no  alternative  but  to 
destroy  the  church  as  above  stated.  In  the  slaughter  which 
ensued,  half  of  the  garrison  is  said  to  have  perished.  The 
marks  of  cannon  balls,  seven  in  number,  are  still  plain,  and 
my  guide  showed  me  where  an  iron  ball  had  still  remained 
imbedded,  two  years  ago:  since  that  time,  a  party  of  mis- 
chievous Indian  children  dug  it  out  from  the  wall  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tour- 
ists. My  guide,  whose  name  I  should  give  as  Pedro  Espi- 
nosa,  or  in  his  own  tongue,  Pel-on-jibsa — Mania — Cotton 
cloth,  showed  me  where  cannon  and  musket  balls  had  torn 
through  wood  and  brick-work.  In  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  in  front  of  the  altar  (now  imbedded,  so  said  my 
guide,  under  a  mass  of  fallen  earth)  the  desperate  Taos  and 
Mexicans  at  last  took  refuge,  fighting  to  the  last;  their 
bodies  were  buried  in  a  confused  heap  in  the  chapel  under 
whose  charred  rafters  I  passed  and  almost  at  once  perceived 
or  fancied  I  perceived  a  dank,  noisome  smell  such  as  seems 
inseparable  from  an  overcrowded  church-yard.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  church,  but  portions  of  the  walls  and  tower.3 

3.  Below  his  sketch,  Bourke  wrote  that  this  church  was  "destroyed  by  U.  S. 
troops,  under  General  Price,  in  the  Mexican  War,  July,  1847."  It  was  not  in  July, 
but  on  February  4,  1847. 
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Entered  the  house  of  the  governor  of  the  pueblo  who 
was  absent ;  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  woman  and  a  young 
girl.  This  house  was  entered  by  a  ladder,  and  consisted  of 
one  room  only,  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  pueblo. 

It  was  built  of  adobe — 12'  square,  8'  high,  with  roof  of 
round  peeled  pine  rafters,  5"  in  d.,  covered  with  split  timber, 
over  which  was  another  covering  of  earth  and  cement.  The 
walls  were  plastered  smooth  with  yellowish-brown  lime  and 
clay  mixture.  The  usual  style  of  fire  place  in  corner.  There 
was  only  one  small  window,  one  foot  square,  with  three 
wooden  bars — no  glass.  The  bedstead  was  a  raised  divan  of 
wood  under  which  corn  was  kept.  The  bed  itself  of  raw- 
hide, covered  with  sheep-skins  and  Navajo  blankets. 

Windows  and  doors  are  very  scarce  in  this  pueblo  which 
in  this  respect  adheres  more  closely  to  archaic  forms  than 
any  of  the  towns  east  of  the  Moqui  Villages.  Taos  has  few 
ponies  but  some  horned  cattle,  many  burros,  no  sheep — 
a  few  goats,  plenty  of  dogs,  a  good  many  chickens. 

In  the  governor's  house,  are  two  silver  headed  batons  of 
office — one  presented  by  the  Mexican  government  many 
years  ago  and  the  other  from  our  own  executive,  with  the 
engraved  legend :  "A.  Lincoln,  a  Taos,  1863."  The  Mexican 
baton  has  no  device. 

The  houses  in  Taos  are  all  built  of  adobe.  There  are 
many  Apache  baskets,  showing  intimate  commercial  rela- 
tions with  that  tribe. 

There  are  three  caged  eagles  in  this  pueblo.  I  saw  an 
Indian  necklace  of  silver  beads,  jointly  pendant  from  which' 
were  a  cross  and  medicine  bag.  My  guide  said  that  the 
people  of  Taos  understand  the  language  of  Isleta  and 
Sandia  and  much  of  that  of  Picuris. 

In  Taos,  to  my  surprise,  the  rooms  of  the  houses  are 
not  well  supplied  with  deer  horns:  In  Zuni,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  every  house  employs  them  as  clothes'  pegs,  and  for 
all  purposes  of  that  kind.  This  shows  that  in  former  times, 
game  of  certain  kinds  must  have  been  plenty  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zuni,  but  the  grand  mountains  frowning  down  upon  Taos 
are  reported  to  be  full  of  elk,  deer  and  other  food  animals, 
which  would  supply  all  the  horns  needed. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  about  the  pueblo,  I  bought 
two  old  wooden  crosses,  a  couple  of  stone  axes  and  a  pair  of 
very  nice  Apache  baskets.  Trade  was  rather  difficult.  A 
pair  of  German  noblemen  had  passed  through  the  pueblo 
only  a  week  previous  to  my  arrival  and  had  invested  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  any  and  everything  the 
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Indians  chose  to  sell.  Consequently,  there  was  very  little 
from  which  I  could  make  a  selection  and  the  market  being 
what  the  financial  reports  would  characterize  as  "strong, 
with  an  upward  tendency/'  considerable  haggling  had  to  be 
resorted  to  before  the  old  squaws  would  consent  to  make 
sales  at  all.  "Ese  muy  viejo — cuanto  hay — muncho  vale, 
dos  pesos."  "This  is  very  old,  very  ancient,  worth  a  good  deal 
of  money,  two  dollars,"  they  would  whine  out  in  their  broken 
Castilian,  as  they  offered  for  my  inspection  a  piece  of  pottery 
ordinarily  worth  between  10  and  15  cents.  I  was  inexor- 
able ;  in  place  of  two  dollars,  I  put  out  2  dimes  and  told  them 
flatly  that  I  knew  the  value  of  their  earthen-ware — that  I 
didn't  care  to  buy  any  of  it,  as  it  looked  as  if  it  came  from 
San  Juan,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  Very  little  pot- 
tery is  made  in  Taos  and  then  only  of  inferior  quality,  San 
Juan  furnishing  nearly  all  that  is  used  there. 

In  the  dress  of  the  Taos  people,  there  is  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  other  pueblos:  the  men  wear  breech- 
clouts,  leggings  made  of  pantaloons'  legs ;  calico  shirts,  con- 
fined at  waist  by  a  belt,  and  over  shoulders,  a  blanket. 

Moccasins  are  made  in  the  fashion  of  our  ankle  shoes ; 
the  sole  is  of  raw-hide,  running  up  a  little  on  the  sides,  there 
is  a  tongue  in  front  and  the  sides  are  held  in  by  a  running 
string,  fastened  in  front  over  the  ankle. 

Manuel  Sarazo,  or  Concha,  an  old  man  living  in  a  room 
in  the  5th  story,  told  me  that  the  language  of  Picuris  is 
about  (poco  mas  o  menos  lo  mismo)  the  same  as  that  of 
Taos,  (i.  e.  it  is  a  dialect.)  Isleta  speaks  the  same  and  so 
does  Sandia.  Manuel  Concha,  Hieronymo  and  Pedro — the 
three  men  with  whom  I  was  speaking  on  this  floor,  all  said 
that  in  former  days,  very  far  back,  the  buffalo  roamed  in  this 
valley.  I  accepted  this  tradition  without  hesitancy,  know- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  the  valley  that  it  must  have  pre- 
sented every  attraction  to  the  Bison  which  in  our  own  days 
has  been  killed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Range.  While  we 
were  speaking,  I  was  seated  upon  a  buffalo  robe  which, 
Manuel  told  me,  had  come  from  the  Llano.  According  to 
him,  the  position  of  Cacique  is  above  that  of  governor;  he 
selects  the  latter,  also  the  war-chief.  The  position  of 
Cacique,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  is  hereditary,  trans- 
mitted to  the  oldest,  or  rather  to  the  most  capable,  male  rep- 
resentative. Thus,  if  a  woman  be  the  ablest  survivor,  the 
position  cannot  be  given  to  her,  but  it  may  be  given  to  her 
son. 
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When  I  began  to  make  inquiries  about  their  gentile  or- 
ganization, these  old  friends,  up  to  this  moment  quite  com- 
municative, suddenly  became  extremely  taciturn  and  averse 
to  further  conversation.  I  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to 
overcome  their  reticence,  but  this  of  itself  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that  such  a  tribal  division  existed  among  them. 

Their  hair  is  worn  banged  in  front,  and  clubbed  in  a 
single  queue  at  back,  or  sometimes,  dangling  in  two  tresses 
at  sides. 

They  celebrate  all  the  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  but  with  especial  attention  those  of  San  Juan,  San 
Pedro  and  San  Antonio  (all  in  June),  and  San  Hieronymo, 
in  September ;  these  festivals,  it  occurs  to  me,  must  be  syn- 
chronous with  ancient  heathen  galadays,  whose  observances 
they  have  by  no  means  obliterated  or  superseded.  I  heard 
among  them  the  Si-ya-na — song  of  the  Apaches.  They  make 
a  few  coarse  baskets  and,  as  before  remarked,  only  a  small 
amount  of  pottery. 

Their  nouses  are  of  adobe;  as  soon  as  a  portion  falls 
down  or  become  dilapidated,  it  is  rebuilt,  the  old  vigas  and 
wood-work  being  used  as  far  as  possible  and  thus  in  edi- 
fices of  comparatively  recent  date  may  often  be  found 
rafters  of  venerable  antiquity,  black  with  the  smoke  of  gen- 
erations. I  could  readily  believe  my  guide's  story  that  some 
of  the  rafters  under  my  own  observation  had  been  cut  with 
"hachas  de  piedra"  (stone  axes).  They  had  been  hacked 
with  very  blunt  instruments,  just  as  likely  as  not  with  those 
of  stone  which  must  have  remained  in  use  until  long  after 
the  Spanish  Conquest. 

Whenever  they  eat,  a  small  piece  of  bread  is  cast  into 
the  fire  (see  Zuni). 

Make  boomerangs  and  clubs  for  killing  rabbits  and 
other  small  game.  These  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  to 
be  seen  in  Zuni  or  among  the  Moquis.  The  explanation 
given  for  this  was  quite  ingenious.  "We  have  all  the  timber 
we  need  growing  on  our  mountain  sides,  and  whenever  we 
want  to  make  one  of  those  clubs,  there  is  no  trouble ;  but  with 
the  Zunis  and  Moquis,  it  is  different.  They  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  suitable  timber  and  when  they  make  a  boom- 
erang (polo),  they  want  to  keep  it."  The  Taos  eat  elk,  deer, 
black  &  white  tailed,  antelope,  buffalo,  rabbit,  jack-rabbit 
(liebre),  bear — (the  fat  only),  trout,  beaver,  beef,  mutton 
and  goat,  but  deny  any  appetite  for  horse,  mule  or  burro. 
They  consume  all  varieties  of  fruit,  acorns  (bellotas,) 
pinones,  &  mescal,  when  they  can  get  it. 
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They  plant  corn,  wheat,  frijoles,  tomatoes,  chile,  musk 
and  watermelons,  vetches,  potatoes,  beans  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. They  have  no  sheep — but  few  goats, — some  cows,  a 
considerable  number  of  burros  and  horses — some  chickens 
and  hogs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Taos  manufacture  a  small 
amount  of  inferior  pottery — a  few  rough  saddles  and  bridles 
— baskets  which  serve  their  purpose  but  are  far  inferior  to 
those  made  by  the  Apaches,  as  is  tacitly  conceded  by  the  Taos 
themselves  who  purchase  the  latter  whenever  possible.  They 
make  for  ordinary  use,  3  different  kinds  of  bread — tortilla, 
wyavi  and  a  loaf  not  unlike  our  own,  but  their  combinations 
of  flour  and  corn  meal  are  simply  beyond  enumeration.  "My 
friend,"  remarked  Manuel,  "we  may  not  seem  to  you  to  be  as 
wealthy  as  other  Pueblos,  but  we  sow  more  than  all  the 
others  put  together;  we  raise,  as  you  see,  a  great  deal  of 
wheat.  Wheat  is  our  money;  with  it,  we  buy  everything — 
clothing,  blankets,  horses,  coffee,  sugar,  apricots: — all  that 
we  eat."  (The  extensive  fields  around  Taos,  bending  under 
the  golden  weight  of  the  fast-ripening  harvest  more  than 
confirmed  the  old  man's  statement.)  They  smoke  bunchi 
— called  To-je,  a  plant  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
They  are  likewise  very  fond  of  tobacco.  "The  Utes,  Nava- 
joes,  Apaches  and  Kiowas  pray  when  they  smoke:  we  don't." 
(This  statement  I  don't  regard  as  perfectly  reliable.) 

Hieronymo  and  Concha  gave  me  today  the  "signs"  for 
Sioux,  Utes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  Comanches,  Pawnees  or 
Nipomani,  and  Crows  or  Soratiqui.  These  showed  that  they 
possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  gesture-language,  prob- 
ably enough  and  not  more  than  enough  to  aid  them  in  their 
former  annual  traffic  with  the  Plains'  tribes. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  war-club,  of  elk- 
horn,  painted  and  marked  with  curious  symbols  on  the 
handle. 

In  the  two  pueblos  of  Taos,  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
different  estufas,  or  underground  work-shops  and  places  of 
religious  assemblage :  four  of  these  are  in  one  pueblo  and  five 
in  the  other,  but  not  all  are  now  in  common  use. 

The  first  one  I  descended  may  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive of  all  the  others :  it  was  circular,  almost  entirely  under- 
ground, 20'  in  D,  9'  in  height ;  and  altho  it  looked  new,  was 
quite  black  on  the  inside  with  smoke.  Close  to  the  fire-place, 
was  a  wooden  shovel  and  a  bundle  of  small  dry  sticks  to  be 
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used  in  cleaning  and  lighting  the  pipes  of  the  old  men  who 
assembled  here.  For  musical  instruments,  there  was  a  drum 
made  of  a  hollow  cotton  wood  log,  2'  long,  V  in  D,  covered 
with  buffalo  or  elk-hide,  painted  on  the  sides  and  also  a  raw- 
hide, as  among  the  Sioux,  at  their  Sun  Dance. 

The  people  of  Taos  make  mats  of  palmilla  or  soap-weed 
(yucca) .  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  glass  and  no 
selenite  and,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  very  few 
windows. 

Taos  pays  some  attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene ;  there 
is  a  dump-pile,  20'  or  30'  high,  of  ashes  and  refuse  swept 
from  houses  and  streets.  The  women  arrange  their  hair  on 
the  sides,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Moqui.  In  one  of  the 
houses,  I  came  across  an  old  man,  stretched  naked  on  the 
floor;  a  young  girl,  about  10  or  12  years  old  was  making 
"tamales"  at  the  fire  in  the  corner.  This  old  man  must  have 
been  fully  one  hundred  years  old,  if  not  more ;  his  skin  hung 
in  great  flabby  wrinkles  over  his  body,  his  limbs  were 
shrunken  to  nothing  while  his  face  was  so  heavily  seamed 
and  lined  that  the  features  apparently  ran  into  each  other. 
My  guide,  in  speaking  of  this  old  man,  said  that  his  recol- 
lection extended  back  to  the  days  when  his  people  used  to 
hunt  buffalo  on  the  Cimarr6n.  The  people  of  Taos  call 
their  pueblo,  Ptay-nino.  I  made  a  call  upon  the  old  cacique 
— Antonio  Concha.  He  was  blind,  feeble  and  not  very  good- 
humored.  I  again  tried,  as  ineffectually  as  before,  to  pump 
out  something  concerning  their  gentile  organization. 

Returned  to  San  Fernan  de  Taos,  in  time  for  a  rather 
late  supper  and  to  have  a  couple  of  our  mules  shod. 

The  people  of  Taos,  both  in  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican 
town,  are  strictly  of  an  agricultural  bent  and  are  not  much 
given  to  pastoral  pursuits  or  to  mechanical  endustries. 

Mr.  Dibble,  after  eating  his  supper,  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  take  me  to  see  the  grave  of  General  Kit  Carson,  the 
famous  old  frontiersman,  whose  home  was  formerly  in  this 
plaza.  We  found  it  alongside  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  but  which 
was  which  could  not  be  told,  neither  being  marked  by  stone 
or  slab  or  having  any  protection  except  that  given  by  a  neat 
but  cheap  paling  of  black  and  white  slabs.  We  took  a  round- 
about way  home  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of  respect  to  the 
widow  of  Governor  Bent,  murdered  at  this  place  by  Mexicans 
and  Indians  in  1847.  Bent  was  well  known  to  the  Mexicans 
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over  whom  he  exercised  an  almost  unbounded  influence, 
largely  through  his  family  relations,  his  wife  being  an  at- 
tractive Mexican  from  the  plaza  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  Rio 
Grande.4 

War  between  the  two  countries  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  a  fact  which  in  those  days  of  slow  communication  had 
not  been  fully  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  population  of 
this  Valley.5  Hearing  that  Bent  (who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed governor  by  the  U.  S.)  was  approachnig  Taos,  where 
his  family  resided,  the  Mexicans  rose  en  masse,  drawing 
with  them  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  pueblo. 

In  a  most  graphic  manner  and  in  very  pure  Spanish, 
Mrs.  Bent  narrated  the  whole  story  of  the  murder.  How  the 
Mexicans  and  Indians  first  surrounded  the  house  on  all  sides 
and  filled  up  the  "placita"  or  court-yard ;  how  they  knocked 
at  the  main  door  with  hatchets  and  called  out  to  the  Ute  In- 
dian girl,  Mrs.  Bent's  slave,  to  open  it  and  show  them  where 
Bent  was  to  be  found :  how,  the  house  being  very  dark,  Bent 
managed  to  escape  their  notice  for  a  while  but  when  detected 
at  last  how  desperately  he  fought  his  assailants  who  poured 
in  bullets  and  arrows  through  windows,  doors  and  roof, 
which  last  they  had  set  on  fire.  Finding  that  the  enemy  was 
gaining  possession  of  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  was, 
Bent  made  an  attempt  to  escape  to  the  wing  where  his  wife 
and  children  had  taken  refuge  and  which  was  still  secure. 
His  wife,  devoted  woman,  had  meantime  taken  a  huge  iron 
spit  and  a  great  Mexican  Indian  ladle  and  with  these,  work- 
ing quietly  in  the  darkness,  had  broken  a  hole  through  the 

4.  The  statement  that  Mrs.  Charles  Bent  was  "from  the  plaza  of  Santa  Cruz"  is 
found  nowhere  else — but  rightly  understood,  it  is  correct.     Mrs.  Bent  was  Mary  Ignacia 
JaramiUo,  daughter  of  Francisco  Jaramillo  of  Taos  and  Apolonia  Vigil  who  was  native 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada.     She  died  at  Taos  on  April  13,  1883,  less  than  two  years 
after  this  interview  of  Bourke. 

Lieutenant  Bourke  seems  not  to  have  been  informed  that  Charles  Bent  and  Kit 
Carson  were  brothers  by  marriage,  the  latter  having  married  (Feb.  6,  1843)  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family,  Maria  Josef  a.  She  had  died  (April  27,1867)  in  Colorado, 
about  a  year  before  Carson's  own  death,  and  her  remains  had  been  brought  home 
to  Taos. 

5.  The  data  as  given  by  Bourke  will   be  recognized   as   confused  and   contradic- 
tory in  various  details.     His  notes  are  simply  a  record  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was  told 
him;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  version  then  current  and  as  told  by  the  widow.     At 
some  points,  however,  as  will  be  explained  below,  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  his 
informants. 

At  this  point  we  notice  the  Mexican  people  rising  en  masse  against  a  man  who 
had  "an  almost  unbounded  influence"  over  them.  Bent  had  been  appointed  governor 
in  September,  1846  ;  and  the  Mexican  War  was  not  by  any  means  over  in  January, 
1847.  What  happened  in  Taos  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  conspiracy  in  New 
Mexico  against  the  American  invaders. 
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adobe  wall  almost  perfectly  secure  against  attack.  But, 
almost  at  the  last  moment,  Bent  received  an  arrow  through 
the  temples  and  one  through  the  breast  and,  while  the 
women  were  exerting  themselves  to  extract  these,  a  volley 
laid  him  dead  in  his  wife's  arms.  The  assailants  also  killed 
her  brother,  her  aunt,  several  children,  and  the  faithful  lite 
slave  girl,  scalping  and  mutilating  all  in  the  most  horrible 
manner.6 

Mrs.  Bent  was  wounded  severely  both  by  arrows  and 
bullets,  but  her  life  was  spared  as  the  Mexicans  said  she  was 
one  of  their  own  people,  and  now  that  the  Americans  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  country,  she  could  do  them  no  harm. 
A  Mr.  St.  Vrain  7  had  quietly  mounted  his  pony  and  ridden 
at  full  speed  to  where  General  Sterling  Price  (afterwards 
governor  of  Missouri  and  later  on  of  the  Rebel  Army)  was 
encamped  with  a  considerable  force  of  Infantry  and  Cav- 
alry, with  a  Battery  of  Artillery.8  In  fifteen  days,  Price's 
Command  filed  into  the  Valley  of  Taos,  and  marched  straight 
to  the  pueblo. 

First,  a  reconnaisance  in  force  was  made  to  develop  the 
enemy's  position;  as  this  reconnoitering  party  fell  back 
upon  the  main  body,  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  thinking  the 
Americans  were  in  retreat  could  not  restrain  their  joy  but 
flocked  to  the  old  church,  there  to  testify  their  exultation  by 
clanging  the  bells  and  shouting.  Price,  having  made  ready, 
advanced  in  full  strength,  and  as  the  Mexicans  in  their  blind 
confidence  rejected  all  overtures,  he  opened  with  cannon  and 
ball  upon  the  church  which  soon  became  untenable  and  was 
stormed  with  great  slaughter.  The  American  soldiers  killed 

6.  Bent  was  not  shot  by  "an  arrow  through  the  temples,"   but  he  was   scalped 
alive.     Of  the  five  others  recorded  as  killed  in  Taos,  Pablo  Jaramillo  was  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Bent ;  Cornelio  Vigil,  prefect  of  the  northern  district,  may  have  been  her  uncle — 
Bourke  has  "aunt"  but  he  may  have  misunderstood  tia  for  tio   (uncle).     The  Ute  slave 
girl  was  not  listed  as  killed,  nor  were  any  "children"  killed — unless  we  so  regard  the 
youth    Carlos    Beaubien.      Nor   do   the    records    show    that    Mrs.    Bent    was    "wounded 
severely." 

7.  The  messenger  who  slipped  away  in  the  dark  for  Santa  Fe,   from  the  house 
of  Padre  Martinez,  is  not  elsewhere  named.     If  Ceran  St.  Vrain  is  here  meant,  the 
records  show  that  he  was  in  Santa  Fe  at  the  time  of  the  Taos  outbreak. 

8.  General    Price   himself   was    at    Santa    Fe,    and    his    troops    were    considerably 
reduced  and  scattered.     The  outbreak   was   on   January    19  ;    Price   had   the   news   the 
next  day,  and  within  three  days  a  force  of  dragoons  and  artillery  were  on  hand  from 
Albuquerque — which   was    fast   work.      Including   a   company   of   Santa    Fe    volunteers 
under  Capt.   St.   Vrain,   General   Price  could  muster   only    353   men    when    he   started 
north     (January    23)     against    the    rebels — whom    he    first    encountered,    about    1,500 
strong,  near  Santa  Cruz. 
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in  the  fight,  are  buried  in  the  grave-yard  where  Kit  Carson's 
body  lies;  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  as  mentioned  in  the 
notes  of  this  morning,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  church. 

Mrs.  Bent  took  the  greatest  interest  in  showing  me 
where  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the  enemy  had  struck  doors, 
windows  and  walls  of  her  house,  where  the  "vigas"  had  been 
burnt  and  where  the  assailants,  having  effected  entrance, 
had  pillaged  and  destroyed  all  that  came  in  their  way.  She 
is  a  finely  preserved  Mexican  lady,  comely  and  refined ;  now 
much  past  the  meridian  of  life,  but  still  retaining  many 
traces  of  former  great  beauty.  Her  house,  built  in  the 
orthodox  Mexican  style,  a  series  of  single  roofed  rooms  en- 
closing a  courtyard,  contains  a  unique  reception-apartment, 
three  sides  of  which  are  filled  by  little  settees,  cushioned  with 
the  woolen  "colchones"  of  the  country  and  ornamented  with 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Bent  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Kit  Carson.9 
Mrs.  Bent  showed  me  a  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Herald 
(Sunday,  July  10th,  1881)  which  said  that  her  son-in-law,10 
Kit  Carson,  was  a  reckless  gambler ;  this  statement  seemed 
greatly  to  annoy  the  old  lady  who  said  that  was  not  only 
untrue  but  unjust.  Kit  Carson,  as  was  the  general  habit  of 
his  day  in  New  Mexico,  indulged  in  cards  occasionally ;  but 
he  never  played  except  with  gentlemen  and  then  only  to  pass 
away  the  time;  his  losses  always  equalled  his  gains  and 
neither  deserved  mention.  The  old  lady  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Valley  of  Taos,  the  garden  of  New  Mexico,  cap- 
able of  supporting  thousands  of  people  and  producing  all  our 
fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  in  unlimited  abundance,  be- 
sides supplying  pasturage  for  thousands  of  head  of  stock 
of  all  kinds. 

Water  was  needed,  but  that  was  readily  procurable 
from  wells  and  it  was  likewise  possible  to  bring  it  in  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  A  Rail  Road  would  make  this  a  great  and 
thriving  community  and  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  one 
might  soon  come;  this  prayer,  I  fervently  re-echoed.  The 
long  line  of  amphitheatral  valleys,  strung  from  Fort  Gar- 
land on  the  north  to  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  on  the  south,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile  stretches  of  country 
in  America. 

9.  This  is  a  curious  slip  in  Bourke's  notes,  for  he  had  just  been  standing  by  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Kit  Carson.     The  second  lady  with  whom  he  talked,  "daughter"  of  Mrs. 
Bent  and  therefore  a  niece  of  Kit  Carson,  was  probably  Teresina.     In  the  1860's  she 
was   living   in    Colorado   with    the   Carsons,    and    later   married    Aloys    Scheurich.      In 
1881,  she  was  39  years  of  age. 

10.  Carson  was  Mrs.  Bent's  cuiiado,  not  her  yerno. 
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Mrs.  Carson,  the  widow  of  General  Kit  Carson  and  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Bent,  is  very  bright  and  speaks  our  lan- 
guage perfectly,  an  acquisition  obtained,  as  I  learned,  while 
she  was  a  pupil  at  the  Convent  of  Loretto  in  Santa  Fe,  where 
she  remained  seven  years.11 

"Goodnight!  ladies,"  "Buenas  noches,  caballero!"  and 
thus  ended  my  visit  to  the  widows  of  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  in  the  history  of  our  S.  W.  border. 

There  was  another  grateful  shower  of  rain  this  evening. 
Some  of  my  fellow-boarders  at  the  Hotel  suggested  that  we 
attend  a  "baile,"  which  was  to  be  given  this  evening  at  the 
house  of  a  Mexican  named  Martinez ;  two  of  the  gentlemen 
had  all  day  occupied  the  same  room  with  myself  and  we  had 
already  struck  up  a  sort  of  an  acquaintance,  based  upon  the 
Freemasonry  of  a  common  towel,  common  soap  and  a  com- 
mon hair-brush.  The  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  occu- 
pied but  a  moment;  "gentlemen,  I  timidly  suggested,  we 
haven't  any  invitations  and — '  "Damn  the  odds,  rejoined 
the  impetuous  Mr.  McCarty,  who  ever  heard  of  invitations  in 
New  Mexico — " 

So  it  was  settled  that  we  should  honor  the  occasion  with 
our  presence,  altho  for  the  sake  of  formality,  Mr.  Hoyt  and 
Mr.  Campbell  thought  it  would  be  only  prudent  and  proper 
to  send  a  small  boy  ahead  with  a  notification  of  our  coming. 
We  wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  the  ball-room  (!),  which 
was  not  over  15'  square  at  the  outside  but  communicated 
with  2  or  3  others,  making  an  apartment  conveniently  large 
for  the  small  gathering  assembled.  The  "orchestra,"  com- 
posed of  a  fiddler  and  an  accordeon  player  did  energetic 
work;  the  fiddler's  performance  reminded  one  of  the  story 
of  a  celebrated  Italian  musician  who,  wandering  through 
the  Green  Isle,  found  himself  at  Dorkingbrook  Fair.  From 
one  of  the  tents  he  was  passing  came  sounds  of  violin  music, 
so  sweet,  so  tender  and  so  pathetic,  that  our  great'  musician 
paused  entranced.  The  music  ends.  He  enters  the  canvas 
and  is  astonished  to  find  that  the  discourser  of  these  sweet 
strains  is  an  illiterate,  ragged  peasant. 

"Do  you  play  by  note,  my  friend  ?"  he  asks. 

"Divil  a  note." 

"Ah — you  play  by  ear?" 

"Divil  an  ear." 


11.  The  Sisters  of  Loretto  began  their  work  in  Santa  Fe  in  1852.  Teresina  was 
then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  whereas  Dona  Josefa  Carson  had  been  married  for 
nearly  ten  years. 
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"How  then  do  you  play?" 

"Oi  play  bee  main  strength,  bee  Jaysus." 

In  everything  except  the  sympathetic,  tender  musical 
part,  this  story  applies  with  great  force  to  our  Mexican  fid- 
dler ;  it  might  be  bent  and  stretched  to  include  the  accordeon 
player  as  well,  did  not  my  conscience  bar  the  way.  The 
guests  including  the  orchestra,  numbered  a  round  dozen, 
evenly  divided  between  the  sexes.  Senor  Martinez  received 
us  with  great  cordiality  and  at  once  placed  his  house  at  our 
disposal;  keen  speculation  shone  from  his  eyes,  because  he 
knew  that  our  purses  would  soon  contribute  to  his  coffers. 
It  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  ludicrous  feature  of  the  par- 
ties given  by  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans  that  the  host  al- 
ways has  the  privilege  which  he  never  fails  to  exercise 
freely,  of  displaying  for  sale  in  one  corner  of  the  room  wine, 
cakes,  raisins,  and  the  most  atrocious  confectionery.  The 
money  coming  in  from  the  sale  of  these  refreshments  is  sup- 
posed to  recompense  him  for  the  trouble  and  expenditure  in 
his  preparing  for  the  festivity.  After  each  dance,  cavaliers 
escort  their  ladies  to  the  booth  and'  there  provide  them  with 
sweets  (dulces)  as  they  desire.  It  doesn't  follow  that,  be- 
cause you  ask  a  lady  to  accept  candy  or  raisins,  she  must  eat 
them;  by  no  means;  it  is  perfectly  proper,  according  to 
Mexican  etiquette  to  enwrap  them  in  her  handkerchief  and 
carry  them  home  for  future  consumption. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  our  Baile.  The  dirt  floor  had  been 
freshly  sprinkled  to  lay  the  dust ;  the  lone  tallow  candle,  in 
tin  sconce,  in  the  corner  had  been  freshly  snuffed,  permit- 
ting its  rays  to  reach  the  opposite  walls  whereon  hung  cheap, 
very  cheap  pictures,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Crucified 
Savior.  An  air  of  constraint  marked  the  company;  the 
ladies  kept  by  themselves  in  a  bunch  and  the  gentlemen 
herded  together  like  sheep  in  their  front.  Introductions  are 
never  made  at  one  of  these  gatherings ;  any  gentleman  who 
can  enter  the  room  is  supposed  by  that  act  to  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  asking  a  lady  to  dance  with  him.  There  is 
not  much,  if  any  talk;  Mexican  women,  altho'  wonderfully 
garrulous  when  by  themselves  are  painfully  reserved  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  with  whom  ever  without  this  diffi- 
dence, their  topics  of  conversation  would  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited. They  prefer  to  converse  among  themselves  in  half- 
audible  tones,  smoking  at  the  same  time,  little  cigarettes  of 
very  indifferent  tobacco. 
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"Well,  I  can't  dance,"  said  McCarty,  who  was  a  very 
handsome,  bright-complexioned  young  Irishman.  " — I  can't 
dance  boys,  but  d —  me  if  I  can  stand  this  thing  any  longer, 
so  here  goes."  With  that  he  led  out  a  young  lady  to  her  place 
on  the  floor,  others  followed  his  example,  making  a  quadrille 
set;  the  fiddle  squeaked  and  moaned  like  the  soul  of  some 
condemned  wretch  in  Hell  and  Mr.  McCarty  and  his  dusky 
partner  to  such  lascivious  pleasings,  tramped  on  each  others' 
toes  and  bumped  and  hauled  in  every  way.  "V.  no  puede 
bailar,"  (you  can't  dance)  said  the  young  lady  with  great  in- 
dignation and  left  poor  McCarty  in  the  midst  of  tittering 
dancers. 

"Well,  miss,  I  did  the  best  I  cud"  said  McCarty,  with 
great  good  nature,  "now  let  some  one  else  try  his  hand." 

This  was  the  signal  for  Colonel  Hoyt  to  step  to  the 
front.  Hoyt  was  a  49er,  and,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, had  "hoofed  it  in  the  merry  mazes  from  Chihuahua  to 
'Frisco."  The  world  had  been  making  many  revolutions 
since  Mr.  Hoyt  had  last  been  in  practice;  or  perhaps,  the 
style  of  dancing  had  changed  somewhat,  or,  perhaps,  it  was 
the  wine  in  his  head  which  made  him  talk — and  perhaps,  he 
never  knew  how  to  dance.  At  least,  so  it  looks  to  me ;  in  any 
case,  his  failure  was  worse  than  McCarty's.  Mr.  Campbell 
and  I  didn't  venture  upon  the  floor,  but  remained  glued  to 
our  benches,  observing  with  some  interest  the  operations  of 
our  comrades.  Other  senoritas  had  been  quietly  dropping 
in,  making  their  way  like  shadows  to  their  places  with  the 
rest  of  their  sex.  The  fun  was  now  at  its  height,  that  is  if 
there  was  any  fun  at  all ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  impulse, 
our  worthy  host  had  yielded  to  it  to  the  extent  of  placing  two 
or  three  extra  candles  against  the  wall  and  of  dealing  out  to 
the  musicians  an  extra  glass  of  aguardiente.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  lacking  in  animation,  the  entire  evening  was  so 
stupid — and  the  senoritas  present  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions so  destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  beauty, — perhaps 
I  was  so  fagged  out  with  my  day's  work  climbing  up  and 
down  the  stories  of  the  pueblo  that  I  wasn't  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  judge; —  the  whole  evening  I  say  was  so 
irretrievably  stupid  that  I  didn't  care  to  remain  another 
moment.  At  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  stole  off  to  the  near- 
est pile  of  stones  there  to  fill  my  pockets  and  arms  with  mis- 
siles of  all  sizes ;  a  precaution  not  to  be  smiled  at  in  a  Mexi- 
can or  Indian  town  where  the  dogs  are  almost  as  thick  as  the 
fleas  and  as  vicious  as  so  many  alligators. 
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On  my  way  back  to  Dibble's,  I  had  use  for  all  my  ammu- 
nition. Some  grim  satisfaction,  some  slight  pleasure  lit  up 
the  gloom  of  my  feelings  as  I  heard  a  five  ounce  rock  strike 
kerchunk !  against  the  ribs  of  some  unusually  cantankerous 
pup  and  listened  to  the  nocturne  with  which  my  canine  assail- 
ant would  then  favor  me.  To  think  that  I  had  damaged  the 
spinal  vertabrae  or  bruised  the  legs  of  one  or  two  of  these 
miserable  beasts  was  I  repeat  a  mild  but  seraphic  joy  to  me, 
altho  I  must  admit  that  when  several  misdirected  shots 
broke  Mexican  window  panes  a  feeling  of  sadness  was 
aroused — iin  the  bosoms  of  the  Mexicans.  In  such  cases,  the 
proud  Castilians  rushed  to  their  doors,  calling  on  all  the 
saints  and  demons  in  the  calendar ;  but  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
obtrude  myself  upon  their  grief,  I  stole  off  in  the  darkness 
without  waiting  to  make  myself  known. 

Such  is  a  crude  outline  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 
The  "baile"  was  most  certainly  a  tame,  spiritless  affair, 
much  unlike  the  best  of  the  kind  we  used  to  have  in  Arizona 
in  the  first  years  of  my  service.  There  were  no  "cascarones" 
at  the  Taos  party: — the  eggshell  filled  with  cologne  water 
or  finely-clipped  gilt  paper  which  vivacious  senoritas  in 
Tucson  were  wont  to  break  upon  the  crowns  of  young  gal- 
lants as  they  entered  the  ballroom; — a  compliment  which 
etiquette  demanded  should  be  immediately  reciprocated  in 
kind ;  and  in  the  matter  of  dress  as  in  the  matter  of  appear- 
ance generally  the  women  seen  at  Taos  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  their  sisters  farther  to  the  south. 

This  inferiority  was  largely  due  to  the  difference  in 
social  conditions  represented;  in  Taos,  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Martinez,  while  a  decent  enough  man  in  his  way,  didn't 
have  his  friends  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  the  "plaza." 

This  night,  I  slept  again  in  the  corral,  but  this  time 
under  the  dazzling  light  of  myriads  of  stars :  did  not  awake 
until  broad  daylight  when  I  found  my  blankets  cold  and  wet 
with  a  heavy  dew. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
RETURNING  TO  SANTA  FE 

[July  21,  1881.] — After  breakfast,  started  for  San  Juan  by 
the  "river"  road,  45  miles.  We  couldn't  have  selected  a  finer 
day;  it  was  lovely,  cool  and  bright — and  as  for  our  mules, 
two  days'  rest  and  plenty  of  forage  had  freshened  them  up 
wonderfully. 

Trotted  across  the  Taos  valley,  5  mi.  passing  clusters  of 
"ranchos"  at  short  distances;  then  the  road  took  across  a 
mountain  the  lower  skirts  covered  with  thick  matting  of 
large  "chamisa,"  or  sage-brush,  and  the  higher  elevations 
with  pinon,  some  pine,  and  a  great  deal  of  "Savina,"  or 
cedar,  and  some  evergreen  oak.  We  kept  on  this  timbered 
plateau  for  ten  miles  and  then  commenced  the  descent  into 
the  Canon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  road  getting  steep  and  tor- 
tuous, but  displaying  excellent  engineering  in  its  construction 
except  that  the  curves  were  unnecessarily  sharp  for  the 
great  teams  of  this  country.  This  defect,  I  am  satisfied  was 
not  from  any  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Captain  Ruffner, 
under  whose  supervision  the  road  was  completed ;  but  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  limited  appropriation, 
($25,000)  allotted  for  the  purpose.1  We  entered  the  canon 
at  a  point  not  far  from  a  little  hamlet,  called  "La  Ciene- 
guilla."  The  Rio  Grande  is  here  not  over  one  hundred  & 
twenty  feet  wide  and  several  times  shrivels  to  the  puny 
dimensions  of  a  brook.  This  has  been  an  unusually  dry  year 
and  the  amount  of  water  in  the  channel  faithfully  reflects 
the  scarcity  of  rain  in  the  mountain  region  up  to  this  time. 
The  water  is  dark-green  except  where  the  swift  current 
rushing  against  the  granite  and  lava  boulders,  blocking  its 
paths,  foams  in  riffles  and  swirls,  the  favorite  hiding  places 
of  toothsome  trout.  On  one  side,  the  wall  of  the  canon  is  of 
granite,  on  the  other  of  black  lava,  the  proportions  attained 
by  the  two  ridges  being  imposing  and  majestic.  In  this  canon, 
gold-washing  is  carried  on  vigorously,  and,  as  an  old  Mexi- 
can whom  we  picked  up  on  the  road  told  me,  with  consider- 
able profit. 

1.  Ernest  Howard  Ruffner,  native  of  Kentucky,  entered  West  Point  from  Vir- 
ginia and  graduated  (1863)  first  in  his  class.  He  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Engineers 
and  reached  a  captaincy  on  Oct.  31,  1879.  When  the  military  road  between  Taos  and 
Santa  Fe  was  built  in  1878,  he  was  a  1st  lieutenant.  General  Edward  Hatch  was  in 
command  at  the  time  in  Santa  Fe. 
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The  canon  of  the  Rio  Grande  suddenly  narrowed  at  and 
near  Embudo,  a  little  "plaza,"  situated  in  a  nook  fully  de- 
serving its  Spanish  name  which  means  the  Funnel;  the 
river  here  cuts  through  the  lava  which  from  this  on  was  the 
constituent  rock  on  both  sides.  Passed  through  Rincon, 
Bolsa,  and  other  "placetas,"  each  the  centre  of  an  area  of 
well-tilled  fields  and  surrounded  by  orchards  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  apricots,  loading  the  branches  down  to 
the  ground.  At  Rinconada,  bought  a  small  quantity  of  fruit 
to  determine  the  quality:  none  of  it  was  fully  ripe  but  all 
had  a  delicious  flavor  and  demonstrated  how  finely  shoots 
brought  from  "the  states"  will  do  in  this  grand  valley.  The 
fruit  proper  of  the  Rio  Grande,  excepting  most  of  the 
grapes  and  a  few  of  the  peaches,  is  worn  put  and  not  worth 
eating,  but  that  raised  from  American  slips,  such  as  I  was 
now  testing  cannot  be  improved  upon  in  flavor,  size,  meat, 
form  or  color.  In  each  of  these  plazas,  a  horde  of  half- 
starved,  gaunt,  sore-eyed  pups,  assailed  our  mules,  tooth  and 
nail. 

Jack,  the  driver,  was  wonderfully  skillful  with  his  whip 
and  many  a  yellow  Mexican  cur  will  carry  to  his  grave  a 
vivid,  but  sorrowful  remembrance  of  that  day.  Below  La 
Joya,  the  road  was  almost  perfectly  level  and  as  fine  a  piece 
of  workmanship  as  any  one  could  desire;  we  bowled  along 
in  excellent  time,  running  by  the  side  of  the  "acequia  madre," 
an  immense  irrigating  canal  upon  whose  banks  grew  great 
cottonwood  trees,  affording  a  refreshing  shade. 

At  a  stone's  throw,  across  the  river,  run  the  tracks  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  every  turn  and  every  grade 
calling  for  the  highest  engineering  skill.  A  locomotive  lazily 
dragged  itself  over  the  rails,  keeping  pace  with  our  ambu- 
lance. 

Arrived  at  San  Juan,  at  6  in  the  evening,  in  time  to 
escape  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  which  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
this  sun-parched  valley ;  numerous  showers  have  fallen  here 
during  the  past  week,  but  all  of  such  brief  duration  as  to  be 
more  annoying  than  profitable.  At  Mr.  Eldodt's  table,  met 
besides  Padre  Seux,  Padre  Francolon  and  another  priest 
from  Taos  whose  name  has  escaped  me.  The  native  claret 
on  the  table  was  as  good  wine  as  a  man  ever  put  in  his 
mouth ;  Father  Seux  told  me  that  it  was  made  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Albuquerque.  The  rain  of  this  evening,  so  promising  for 
the  crops,  has  been  a  great  disaster  for  Mr.  Eldodt's  roof, 
which  began  "all  at  once  and  all  over"  to  leak  in  a  perfect 
stream. 
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The  Mexican  and  Indian  servants  were  kept  busy  run- 
ning- about  overhead,  tramping-  and  calking  each  fresh  hole 
as  fast  as  discovered.  Rained  violently  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night;  slept  comfortably  in  Mr.  Eldodt's  house  and 
awakened  greatly  refreshed  on  the  morning  of 

July  21st  [22nd],  1881.  Bathed  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  "acequia  madre"  flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  house  and  then 
entered  Padre  Seux's  garden  to  feast  upon  ripe  cherries, 
red  currants  and  luscious  apricots  wet  with  the  dew  and 
rain-drops  of  the  night. 

Santiago  Torre — or  Agoya  in  the  Indian  language,  a 
name  which  he  interpreted  as  Estrella  or  star,  agreed  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  different  pueblos  of  his,  the  Tegua, 
nation.  His  salary  to  be  75c  per  diem,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained with  me,  but  if  he  did  good  work  he  was  to  be  paid 
one  dollar  and  get  his  food  besides.  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  to  stimulate  him  to  his  best 
efforts.  After  bidding  goodbye  to  Father  Seux  and  my  kind 
host,  Mr.  Eldpdt,  entered  the  ambulance  and  started  for  the 
South.  Santiago  began  a  conversation  about  the  clans  of 
Picuris ;  he  said  he  had  always  understood  that  they  had  in 
that  pueblo  the  clans  of 

Raton                      Mouse  Maiz  Colorado     Blue  Corn 

Tejon                      Badger  Lobe                        Wolf 

Aquila                     Eagle  Leon                        Lion 

Venado                   Deer  Oso                         Bear 

Cibola                     Buffalo  Sol                           Sun 

Luna  ]     These  I   cannot  but   regard  as   one  and   the   same 

Estrella  J    clan — that    of    the    sun. 

This  list  is  decidedly  different  from  that  given  me  by  Nepo- 
meceno,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  believing  that  my  estim- 
able friend  Santiago  lied,  a  trait  noticeable  among  all  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblos  who  will  stand  up  and  lie  by  the  hour 
rather  than  impart  the  least  information  concerning  their 
religion  or  interior  administration.  Their  experience  with 
the  Spaniards  has  taught  them  to  be  cautious  and  dissimu- 
tative  and  at  no  time  are  they  so  little  to  be  trusted  as  when 
conversing  with  freedom  and  apparent  ingenuousness  upon 
these  forbidden  topics.  But  in  many  of  his  statements,  I 
must  concede  that  I  have  found  strong  corroboration  of 
Santiago's  general  truthfulness.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man 
too  inert  to  contemplate  harm  and  who  would  not  lie  when  he 
could  be  persuaded  that  he  would  gain  something  by  telling 
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the  truth.  When  in  the  ambulance  together  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  ' 'boomerang,"  used  by  his  ancestors  in  past  gen- 
erations. This  was  armed  on  the  convex  side  with  sharp 
flakes  of  obsidian  and  when  dextrously  thrown  would  cut 
off  a  man's  head.  The  people  of  San  Juan  in  the  olden  time 
seem,  from  Santiago's  statement,  to  have  been  involved  in 
interminable  wars  with  the  Comanches  and  with  the  people 
of  Picuris  and  Taos.  At  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  many 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  ran  off  and  joined  the  Navajoes,  and 
other  tribes  to  the  West.  They  had  been  bitter  enemies  of 
the  "Apache-Navajo,"  slaying  them  or  being  slain  without 
mercy  whenever  they  met.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  ex- 
igencies, former  tribe-hatreds  were  obliterated  and  the 
Pueblos  sent  emissaries  (two  young  men)  to  the  La  Plata 
country,  where  the  Apache-Navajo  then  lived,  with  over- 
tures for  peace,  alliance  &  inter-marriage.  The  overtures 
were  received  with  so  much  favor  that  the  Pueblos,  in  San 
Juan  and  vicinity,  concerted  a  general  uprising  and  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  small  Spanish  garrisons  before  leaving.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  revolt  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  hour 
of  Vespers,  when  a  gathering  of  the  young  men  would  not 
arouse  suspicion  and  when  a  general  massacre  of  the  hated 
Spaniards  would  be  possible  in  the  churches. 

"Dos  Mujeres"  (two  women)  spoiled  the  whole  plot. 
They  had,  like  everybody  else  among  the  Indians,  known  of 
the  contemplated  uprising,  but  being  unable  to  restrain  their 
garrulity,  the  Spaniards  learned  of  their  danger  in  time  to 
frustrate  the  full  force  of  the  blow  impending  over  them, 
altho'  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  escaping 
across  the  country  to  join  their  newly-made  friends.  Nego- 
tiations were  afterwards  opened  up  by  the  Spanish  "Coman- 
date"  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  some  of  the  Pueblos, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fugitives  remained  with  the  Nava- 
joes, with  whom,  in  course  of  time,  they  became  perfectly 
amalgamated.  The  ruins  now  so  thickly  strewn  along  the 
river  were  all  occupied  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
This  recital  of  Santiago's  confirmed  much  that  I  learned 
among  the  Navajoes,  which  may  be  found  in  notes  upon  that 
tribe,  in  their  proper  place. 

The  "sacred  fire,"  according  to  Santiago,  is  made  at 
Christmas  time  by  the  Cacique.  Some  estufas  are  under- 
ground and  circular :  some  above  and  round  and  some  square 
and  above  ground.  Pojuaque  has  no  estufa.  The  people  of 
Pecos  were  the  same  as  those  of  Picuris;  if  not  allied  in 
blood,  they  were  always  in  relations  of  strictest  intimacy 
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with  them.2  Both  resembled  the  Apaches  greatly  and,  so 
my  informant  contended,  understood  much  of  their  lan- 
guage. The  people  of  Picuris  closely  resemble  the  Apaches 
in  their  dress.  The  people  of  Galisteo  were  the  same  as  those 
of  San  Juan ;?  both  Pecos  and  Galisteo  are  now  abandoned, 
most  of  the  survivors  going  to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  but  a  few 
from  Galisteo  making  their  way  to  Santo  Domingo  pueblo. 
The  people  of  Nambe  and  Pojuaque  are  half-breed  Mexicans. 
At  Santa  Cruz,  a  pueblo  formerly  existed,  the  ruins  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  on  top  of  hill  to  the  south.  Early  in  the 
morning,  we  reached  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  where  I 
purchased  3  or  4  stone  axes  and  hammers,  two  of  the  axes 
with  fine  edges. 

Entered  a  house  where  a  woman  was  making  a  chim- 
ney; she  belonged,  she  told  me  through  Santiago,  to  the 
Raton  (Mouse)  clan.  Next,  I  visited  the  Cacique  in  his 
house  and  after  being  presented  by  Santiago,  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  about 
the  clans  of  the  pueblos  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  said  they 
had  clans  and  that  among  them  would  be  found  the 

Yucca   (Soap- 
weed) 

Pine,  green 
Pine,  royal 
Eagle 
Badger 
Cottonwood 
Buffalo 
Snake 
Parrot 
Water 


Sol  (Luna  & 

Sun  (Moon  & 

Palmilla 

Estrella) 

Star) 

Maiz  Blanco 

Corn,  white 

Pino  Verde 

Maiz  Azul 

Corn,  blue 

Pino  Real 

Maiz  Colorado 

Corn,  red 

Aguila 

Maiz  Amarillo 

Corn,  yellow 

Tejon 

Sandia 

Watermelon 

Alamo 

Melon 

Musk-melon 

Cibola 

Calabaza 

Pumpkin 

Culebra 

Venado 

Deer 

Huacamayo 

Alazan 

Antelope 

Agua 

2.  This  statement  might  be  misleading.  Taos  and  Picuries  are  survivors  of  the 
northern  Tigua  (Tiwa)  linguistic  group ;  Pecos  did  not  belong  to  that  group  but 
was  one  in  language  with  the  Jemez  people.  Santiago's  remark  on  the  close  relations 
of  Pecos  and  Picuries  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  interesting. 

8.  This  also  is  misleading.  San  Juan  has  always  belonged  to  the  Tegua  (Tewa) 
pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe;  Galisteo  belonged  to  the  Tano  pueblos  south  of  Santa  Fe. 
Santiago  may  have  been  voicing  an  idea  of  unity  out  of  the  dim  and  remote  past  before 
there  were  such  linguistic  distinctions;  more  probably  his  remark  was  due  to  what 
happened  in  1680  and  later.  After  the  Spaniards  were  killed  or  driven  out  in  the 
Rebellion,  the  Tano  Indians  abandoned  their  pueblos  and  moved  into  Santa  Fe  itself 
and  the  Tewa  country  to  the  north — as  at  Santa  Cruz.  When  Vargas  ousted  them  in 
1693  and  1695,  many  of  them  doubtless  merged  with  the  Tewa  people.  Governor  Cuervo 
refounded  Galisteo  pueblo  in  1706  with  Tano  refugees,  but  they  were  gradually  deci- 
mated by  disease  and  Comanche  attacks  until,  in  1794,  the  few  survivors  abandoned  the 
town  and  moved  to  the  Keres  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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Oso  Bear  Tierra  Earth 

Lobo  Wolf  Nube  Cloud 

Coyote  Coyote  Bunchi  Tobacco 

Leon  Lion    ( Mountain)  Sacate  Grass 

Tortuga  Tortoise  Piedra  Colorado  Red  Stone 

Raton  Mouse  (Coral?) 

This  cacique,  who  gave  his  name  as  Antonio  Trujillo,  seemed 
to  be  quite  intelligent  and  candid.  He  said :  clans  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  pueblos.  But  not  all  these  clans  in  each 
pueblo.  A  long  time  ago,  perhaps  they  might  all  have  been 
so  found  but  now  the  pueblos  are  becoming  very  small.  Some 
of  these  clans  are  now  extinct,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  list  as 
closely  as  I  can  remember  it  and  where  there  are  so  many,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  them  straight."  This  old  man 
seemed  to  have  a  very  well  defined  idea  of  a  phratry,  espe- 
cially when  speaking  of  the  different  Maiz  or  Corn  gentes, 
and  those  under  heads  of  Sol,  Luna  and  Estrella. 

Half-way  between  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso,  is 
the  pueblocito  of  Mesilla,  a  farming  or  outlying  pueblo, 
tenanted  by  two  families  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Aguila 
"gente"  of  Santa  Clara.  Crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  6  to  8 
m.  from  Santa  Clara.  (We  had  previously  crossed  it  from 
the  E.  to  W.  bank  over  the  bridge  at  Santa  Cruz,  near  San 
Juan  and  were  now  going  back  to  the  East  side.  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  minute  topographical  details,  at  all  times 
tedious  and,  in  the  present  fmely  mapped  state  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  unnecessary. 

Entered  the  little  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  going  first 
to*the  house  of  Santiago's  cousin,  which  was  wonderfully 
clean.  A  young  Pueblo  woman  of  strikingly  Jewish  cast  of 
features  saluted  us  kindly  and  then  left  the  room  to  return  in 
a  few  moments  with  a  collation  of  tortillas,  made  with  mut- 
ton tallow  and  a  broth,  sticky  with  the  same  delectable  con- 
diment. Mutton  tallow  enters  so  much  into  the  cuisine  of 
the  Pueblos,  that  one  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Abbe  Hun's 
narrative  of  his  travels  among  the  people  of  Tartary  and 
Thibet. 

This  food  was  placed  before  us  and  we  were  invited  to 
eat;  Santiago  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  but  my 
performance  was  strictly  limited  by  the  demands  of  abori- 
ginal politeness. 

I  made  a  pretence  of  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  food, 
but,  hungry  as  I  was,  could  not  bear  the  taste  of  the  rancid 
tallow.  A  little  kitten  stole  into  the  room  and  seated  by  my 
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side  gladly  welcomed  the  little  tit-bits  of  tortilla,  from  time 
to  time  handed  to  her.  A  squad  of  naked  and  half -naked 
children  gazed  at  us  during  our  meal,  while  we  were  further 
entertained  by  the  conversation  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
hair  and  side-whiskers  were  white  as  the  driven  snow  and 
whose  naked  body  was  only  partially  covered  by  a  greasy  old 
coat  which  did  not  button  close  in  front.  He  welcomed  me 
with  much  effusiveness  and  told  me  in  the  purest  Castillian 
that  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  Great  Father  had  made  a 
careful  selection  when  he  had  picked  me  out  to  go  among  his 
Indian  children.  After  such  a  eulogy,  which  impressed  me 
by  its  appropriateness,  I  could  do  no  less  than  invite  the  old 
man  to  help  me  dispose  of  the  refection  before  me.  Seating 
himself  upon  my  four-pronged  stool,  hollowed  out  of  cotton- 
wood,  and  said  by  my  hosts  to  be  "from  cuanto  hay,"  my 
newly  made  guest  informed  me  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  that  his  name  was  Juan  Bautista  Gonzalez — that 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Comanches  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  but  that  after  remaining  among  them  for  some 
years,  he  had  escaped  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
to  the  pueblo  where  I  now  found  him.  He  concluded  his  con- 
versation by  asserting  that  he  was  "muy  Castellano  y  su 
servidor  de  U."  Santiago  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the 
poor  old  man  was  "loco"  (crazy)  but  confirmed  Juan's  state- 
ment that  he  beat  the  drum  for  all  "bailes"  and  "fiestas"  in 
the  pueblo. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  is  built  around  a  square; 
the  houses,  mostly  of  two  stories,  and  in  all  respects  clean 
and  neat,  except  from  the  chaff  of  recently  thrashed  wheat. 
Half  a  dozen  cottonwood  trees  are  growing  in  the  square. 
Ovens  are  to  be  seen  on  the  roofs,  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
Entered  the  house  of  Juan  Estevan  Martin,  or  Sehuer— 
Pino  Real,  or  the  Pino  clan.  This  man  told  me  that  in  for- 
mer days,  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman  was  generally  indica- 
tive of  the  clans,  but  at  present,  the  rule  is  not  observed 
with  such  strictness. 

Juan  Andres  Martin,  the  nephew  of  the  first  named 
entered  the  room  during  our  conversation.  He  said  that  his 
Indian  name  was  Pose-bin — Dew — Rocio — and  that  he  was 
of  the  Agua  or  Water  gens.  With  him  came  Jesus  Maria 
Campo,  or  Kan-yo — Leon,  of  the  Le6n  gens.  They  admit  hav- 
ing the  gentile  law  of  marriage,  (i.  e.  a  prohibition  against 
marrying  within  the  clan)  and  say  that  the  children  all  be- 
long to  the  mother's  clan.  Juan  showed  me  huacamayo  or 
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parrot  feathers,  (blue  on  outside,  yellow  on  inside.)  While 
we  were  talking,  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  cooling  the  air,  to  our 
great  delight. 

Entered  house  of  Donaciano  Martin — Tze-po — Pluma 
de  Aguila — Eagle  feather,  of  Eagle  gens. 

Entered  house  of  a  woman,  Ligonio  Martin — Ah-va- 
yet-soma — Culebra  de  Agua,  of  Culebra  gens.  With  her 
were  2  young  women  and  one  child.  The  first  woman  bore 
the  name  of  Charmotzi — Tortuga  pintada — speckled  tor- 
toise, of  Tortuga  clan.  The  second  answered  to  name  of 
Lucianita  Martin — Tzoacio — .Nube — Cloud,  of  Nube  gens, 
and  the  baby  was  said  to  be  named  Jun-poque — iFlor  de  Cha- 
misa — "flower  of  the  Sage-Brush,"  but  to  belong  to  Tortuga 
gens. 

Entered  the  house  of  an  old  gray-haired  deaf  man, 
about  75  years  old.  Some  little  children  in  the  room  with 
him  said  his  name  was  Ha-muts-si — "Dawn  of  Day"  and 
that  he  belonged  to  Sol  gens.  The  first  little  girl  was  Ra- 
chilla — "Pajarito  amarillo."  The  second  was  Tu-yu — 
Ramo — Branch,  (but  of  what  kind  of  a  tree  I  couldn't  make 
out.)  The  clans  of  San  Ildefonso  are  said  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Santa  Clara,  except  two  additional  gentes  in  the  for- 
mer pueblo, — the  Piedra  Colorado  and  the  Jana,  (the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  word  I  do  not  know.)  Passed  a  house  with 
one  window  of  selenite.  Entered  house  of  a  woman  Mar- 
tina Vigil — Powitzongwi — "flor  pintita,"  of  the  Piedra 
Colorado  gens.  In  front  of  her  house  was  a  caged  eagle  and 
there  is  another  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pueblo. 

Entered  the  house  of  Cipriana  Garcia — Chipi — a  word 
meaning  a  bird  of  some  kind,  what  I  could  not  find  out.  The 
Indians  said  it  was  the  Buffalo  bird,  but  from  their  saying 
that  it  sang  at  dawn,  I  apprehend  that  it  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  lark.  This  woman  said  that  she  belonged  to  the  Buf- 
falo gens — and  was  the  custodian  of  (2)  two  buffalo  heads, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  feathers  of  the  eagle,  turkey  and 
parrot.  In  her  house  were  also  many  buffalo  robes,  well 
worn  and  apparently  very  aged  and  one  of  the  long  barrel- 
shaped  drums  of  cottonwood,  headed  with  skin.  All  of  these 
articles  were  used  in  their  "bailes"  and  "fiestas."  Besides 
these,  she  also  had  the  care  of  an  eagle,  which  glared  at  us 
from  within  the  bars  of  his  cage.  When  she  told  me  the  gens 
to  which  she  belonged,  she  asked  pertly,  but  what  "gente" 
are  you?  "Oh,  I  also  am  Cibolo,"  I  replied;  "then  you  are 
my  relative  (pariente)."  Upon  my  departure,  she  called 
out  gayly:  "good-bye,  tocallo."  (namesake) 
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The  estufa  seen  and  entered  in  San  Ildef onso  is  round, 
15'  in  D.  and  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  described  as 
examined  in  other  pueblos.  The  church  is  very  dilapidated 
and  the  rain  runs  through  the  roof  in  a  perfect  stream. 

Purchased  a  number  of  specimens  of  stone  axes  and 
hammers  and  pottery.  Suitable  accommodations  for  our- 
selves and  our  mules  were  not  to  be  had  in  San  Ildef  onso; 
— there  were  none  nearer  than  Boquet's  Ranch,  6  miles  dis- 
tant. The  clouds  hung  so  low  and  looked  so  threatening  that 
we  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  hurry  to  shelter.  Our  road 
followed  up  Pojuaque  creek,  a  broad,  dry  bed  of  sand,  afford- 
ing a  very  fair  road.  We  had  hardly  gotten  half  way  to 
Boquet's  before  the  storm  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury ;  the 
clouds  reached  down  to  the  ground,  the  air  became  moist  and 
cold  and  clammy  as  a  soaked  sponge :  the  sun  had  set  and  ab- 
solute darkness  reigned.  Then  the  water  poured  down,  the 
road  became  heavy,  our  progress  being  almost  impercepti- 
ble on  this  account  and  also  by  reason  of  the  timidity  of  our 
mules  which  refused  to  heed  either  our  driver's  whip  or 
voice  and  pushed  reluctantly  onward,  their  limbs  trembling 
violently  at  each  step.  We  could  still  discern  our  "wheel- 
ers," but  the  "leaders"  by  this  time,  had  resolved  themselves 
into  vague  spectres,  beyond  which  was  the  gloom  of  Erebus. 
The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  disclosed  our  path,  which  in 
any  case  we  knew  lay  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  this 
weird  light  also  discovered  what  our  ears  had  already  be- 
trayed to  us.  An  ominous  sound  was,  with  gathering  power, 
moving  down  upon  us  from  the  mountains.  A  cloud-burst 
had  assailed  the  higher  peaks  near  the  sources  of  the  stream 
and  the  noise  we  had  heard  was  the  murmur  and  roar  of 
the  pent-up  waters  pouring  down  in  mad  frenzy  to  join  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  width  of  the  Pojuaque  valley  at  this  point 
re-assured  us  against  any  fear  of  being  swept  away,  a  catas- 
trophe which  in  narrower  defiles  would  surely  have  over- 
taken us. 

The  dry,  sandy  road  had  been  overspread  by  an  angry 
lake  whose  waves  hungrily  lapped  against  our  wheels — a 
more  powerful  body  of  water  by  far  than  the  Rio  del  Norte 
itself.  As  closely  as  darkness  would  permit,  we  had  hugged 
the  southern  rim  of  this  narrow  valley,  thus  escaping  the  full 
force  of  the  torrent. 

Two  or  three  hours  had  passed,  the  rain  had  in  a  meas- 
ure abated  and  the  waters  though  still  powerful  did  not  look 
quite  so  swollen  or  angry,  when  we  arrived  opposite  the 
feeble  lights  which  flickered  from  the  windows  of  Boquet's. 
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"It's  on  the  other  side,  Leftenant,"  said  Jack  gruffly;  there 
was  no  use  growling.  We  were  free  to  remain  where  we 
were  all  night  or  make  the  attempt  to  gain  the  farther  bank. 
Jack  turned  over  the  reins  to  me,  while  he  descended  from 
his  seat  and  carefully  scanned  the  ground.  In  a  few 
moments,  he  returned  saying  that  he  did  not  know  for  cer- 
tain but  he  thought  he  was  in  the  stage  road  which  was  a 
very  important  discovery,  because  it  not  only  assured  us  of 
a  good  ford,  but  of  being  in  a  line  to  strike  the  little  bridge 
crossing  the  deep  ditch  which  followed  down  the  valley 
directly  alongside  of  Boquet's  house  and  out-buildings.  We 
urged  and  whipped  our  trembling  mules  and  finally  got  them 
started  across  the  torrent.  The  current  bore  with  great 
force  against  our  vehicle  and  the  mules  with  great  difficulty 
kept  their  footing.  For  a  little  while,  we  had  about  con- 
cluded that  we  were  to  be  upset  and  had  made  ready  to  jump 
from  the  ambulance  when  by  a  great  piece  of  luck,  we  struck 
the  ford,  crossed  it,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  heard  the 
sharp,  quick  thud  of  our  leaders'  hoofs  upon  the  road-work 
of  the  little  bridge  and  in  half  a  minute  more  had  halted, 
chilled,  soaked,  weary,  nervous  and  cross  in  front  of  Bo- 
quet's door.  We  had  made  the  crossing  by  the  merest 
scratch  and  next  morning,  if  I  may  carry  forward  my  story 
a  few  hours,  saw  that  our  wheels  had  missed  the  edge  of  the 
rickety  little  bridge  by  not  over  half  an  inch. 

I  rapped  upon  the  door  and,  entering  with  my  rap,  came 
upon  two  women; — one,  a  Mexican,  the  wife  of  "ole  man 
Boquet," — who  understood  English  quite  well — and  the 
other,  a  stout,  greasy,  good-natured  but  self  assertive  negro- 
wench  who  officiated  in  the  somewhat  complicated  character 
of  cook  companion  and  counsellor  for  the  first  named. 

"Madame,"  said  I,  "I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  come  so  late,  but  the  storm  has  overtaken  us  and  we  could 
not  reach  here  earlier.  My  driver  and  I  are  nearly  dead  with 
cold  and  hunger  and  must  have  something  to  eat  and  also 
feed  and  stabling  for  our  (4)  four  mules."  The  negress 
spoke  up  hotly :  "I  ain't  gwine  to  do  no  mo'  cookin'  to-night : 
—no  mo'  for  nobody,  you  bet."  Disregarding  the  black,  I 
said  firmly  to  the  tan-colored  woman :  "This  is  a  Government 
Forage  Agency  and  if  you  don't  get  me  something  to  eat,  I 
will  see  about  it."  Mrs.  Boquet,  who  had  seen  me  several 
times  during  the  Spring,  recognized  me  and  said  in  Span- 
ish, in  an  undertone :  "callese,  este  hombre  es  del  Gobierno,  le 
conozco" — .("Hush  up.  This  man  is  of  the  government.  I 
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am  acquainted  with  him")  The  negress  no  doubt,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  understood  her  mistress  to  say  "el 
govierno,"  the  government,  because  in  no  other  way  can  I 
explain  the  ludicrous  consequences  of  the  remark.  She  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  next  room,  the  whites  of  her  eyes  rolling 
with  excitement. 

"See  heah,  boss,  you  mus'n'  git  mad  wid  a  woman's 
foolish  jaws.  Boss,  is  you  de  Gub-ment?  Fo'  Gaw,  boss,  if 
I'd  knowed  you  was  de  Gubment,  boss,  I'd  a  done  f  etched  dat 
grub  widout  no  trouble,  boss,  Go'  Gaw,  I  would,  boss  I'se 
allus  fur  de  Gubm'ent,  boss,  I  is."  I  succeeded  in  concealing 
my  astonishment,  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  compli- 
ment the  language  implied.  In  my  time,  I  have  been  called 
"Cap.,"  "Maje,"  "Kun-nel,"  "Ginneril,"  in  the  line  of  mili- 
tary preferment:  "Jedge"  and  'Gov,"  in  the  channels  of  poli- 
tical distinction,  "Doc"  and  "Purfessor"  in  the  course  of  sci- 
entific attainments  and  once  (but  only  once  and  then  by  a 
drunken  man  in  Dakota,)  I  was  mistaken  for  a  Church  dig- 
nitary and  accosted  as  "deacon"  and  invited  to  "take  su' 
thing^' : — all  these  honors  I  had  borne  with  proper  meekness 
and  humility ;  but  to  be  taken  for  the  whole  Government  of 
50,000,000  of  people  was  a  compliment  which  made  me  blush 
to  the  ears  at  such  an  unexpected  recognition  of  my  merits. 

"Rosie,"  the  name  my  Senegambrian  admirer  bore, 
made  full  amends  for  her  brief  insubordination.  The  supper 
was  excellent.  Our  appetites  were  like  razors.  Jack  re- 
ported that  the  mules  were  safely  stabled  and  eating  heartily 
of  the  grain  and  hay  provided  for  them.  Consequently 
when  Rosie  called  us  to  the  smoking  table,  we  made  a  desper- 
ate onslaught  upon  frijoles,  eggs,  &  mutton-chops — each 
dish  fragrant  with  chile  Colorado — and  upon  the  hot  bis- 
cuits and  tea  which  accompanied  them. 

On  our  way  here,  Santiago  discoursed  upon  the  reli- 
gion of  his  people.  They  worship  the  Sun,  Moon  &  Stars ; 
Lucero,  the  morning  star,  being  held  in  honor  almost  equal 
that  paid  to  the  Sun.  The  Moon  is  more  especially  adored  by 
the  women.  They,  the  men  and  women  both,  worship  "the 
woman  in  the  Ocean," — she  sent  corn  to  her  pueblos.  "She 
is  the  same  as  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Soledad" — Our  Lady  of 
Soledad.  (This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  early  mission- 
aries had  quietly  adopted  "The  woman  in  the  ocean.")  The 
Sacred  Fire  is  made  on  or  about  our  Christmas;  it  is  not 
kept.  The  feast  of  the  Sun  (but  which  feast,  I  could  not 
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learn)  occurs  about  the  time  of  Corpus  Christ! — that  is 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  Buffalo  Dance,  on  San  Ilde- 
fonso's  day,  in  January. 

Santiago  admitted  that  he  had  a  religion  of  his  own  just 
as  he  had  a  name  of  his  own — he  always  designated  his  reli- 
gion as  "oficio"  or  "costumbre  de  los  antiguos"  (custom  of 
the  ancients)  ;  yet  he  evinced  at  all  times  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Catholic  religion :  several  times,  I  observed  him  when 
passing  in  front  of  a  church, — his  hat  always  came  off 
— more  than  that  he  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  old  church 
of  San  Ildefonso  and  bowed  his  head  in  prayer.  His  people 
are  called  "Tegua":  they  have  always  lived  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  except  that  the  Tegua  band,  now  among  the  Moquis, 
made  its  way  over  to  the  villages  of  those  people  about  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  just  as  many  of  those  from 
Jemez  had  fled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Navajoes.4 

Mrs.  Boquet,  while  I  was  eating  supper,  described  with 
much  vivacity  the  behavior  of  the  American  tourists  who 
in  shoals  and  swarms  are  now  invading  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley:  why,  said  she,  dp  you  believe  me:  they  will  buy 
everything  from  these  Indians  and  an  old  Indian  woman  said 
to  me  yesterday — "what  curious  people  these  Americans 
are,  one  has  just  bought  the  stone  which  covered  my  chim- 
ney (i.  e.  to  regulate  the  draught.)  What  could  he  want 
with  it?" 

Last  Friday,  we  marched  24  miles 

Last  Saturday,  we  marched  18  " 
Sunday  rested 

Monday  30  " 

Tuesday  34  " 

Wednesday  8  " 

Thursday  45  " 

Friday  24  " 

Saturday  (at  Boquet's)  8  " 

Jvly  23rd,  1881  (Saturday.)  Drove  across  the  creek  to 
the  pueblo  of  Pojuaque.  The  water  in  the  stream-bed  was 
greatly  shrivelled  compared  with  the  torrent  we  had  crossed 
last  evening.  The  pueblo  of  Pojuaque,  lies  about  half  a  mile 
off  the  stage  road  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  pueblo  at -all, 
as  only  four  families  now  reside  there.  President  Lincoln 
included  this  village  among  those  to  whose  "governors"  he 

4.     These  two  migrations  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  and   Reconquest, 
1680-1696, — not  in  the  time  of  the  "Conquest"  which  came  a  century  earlier. 
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presented  silver-headed  canes  in  1863:  this  baton  of  office 
remained  in  Pojuaque  until  a  few  months  since  when  a  bold 
and  bad  "Americano"  walked  off  with  it  during-  the  "gov- 
ernor's" temporary  absence  from  his  house.  Almost  as 
soon  as  I  entered  this  little  pueblo,  I  found  in  one  of  the 
houses,  two  very  old  stone  pipes  and  ten  or  a  dozen  axes  and 
hammers  of  stone,  more  or  less  mutilated. 

After  a  little  chaffering,  I  purchased  the  whole  lot  at 
reasonable  figures.  The  Alcalde  gave  me  his  name  as  Juan 
Pablo  Tapia — Ojuo-poanya — Nube  (cloud)  of  the  Sacate 
gens  (Grass  people.)  "My  wife  is  dead;  her  name  was 
Lorenzo  Chirina."  I  read  him  the  list  of  gentes  obtained  in 
San  Ildef  onso  and  San  Juan ;  he  commented  upon  it  by  say- 
ing "we  have  the  same  clans  here  represented,  but  not  so 
many  of  course  as  there  are  so  few  of  us.  But  we  are  all  one 
people  with  those  of  the  pueblos  you  name." 

There  are  no  Guacamayo  (Macaw  or  Parrot)  feathers 
in  this  pueblo.  They  used  to  have  them — they  were  brought 
from  Sonora.  In  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Domingo  there  are 
now  huacamayos  in  cages. 

He  told  me  of  the  flight  of  the  people  of  this  pueblo  from 
the  Spaniards  who  tried  to  impose  grievous  work  upon 
them ;  they  fled  to  the  "San  Juan  Country"  where  they  lived 
for  many  years: — (I  should  conjecture  from  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  that  they  must  have  remained  up  there 
nearly  a  whole  generation,  until  their  little  children  became 
big  men.)  From  the  San  Juan,  they  returned  under  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Spaniards  that  they  should  not  be  molested 
or  made  to  work — a  promise  which  the  Spaniards  soon 
broke.  Meantime,  those  Pueblos  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Moquis,  remained  with  them.  The  Navajoes  had  long  been 
at  war  with  the  people  of  this  pueblo,  as  they  wished  to 
carry  off  the  women  as  slaves.  Through  some  of  these 
women  and  their  children  communication  was  opened  with 
the  Navajoes,  to  whom  two  (2)  young  men  were  sent  to  ar- 
range for  a  shelter  among  them. 

After  talking  for  four  days  and  nights,  one  of  these 
young  men  returned  and  it  was  planned  that  after  vespers 
one  Sunday  the  whole  pueblo  should  sally  out  and  make  their 
escape  by  way  of  Tierra  Amarilla  (i.  e.  to  the  North-West.) 
But  a  woman,  through  indiscretion  or  treachery,  revealed 
the  whole  plot  which  was  rendered  abortive,  a  number  of  the 
people  giving  up  the  idea  of  escaping  and  contenting  them- 
selves to  remain  as  they  were. 
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There  is  no  estufa  in  Pojuaque. 

A  man  entered  the  room — Jose  Marcelino  Quintana — 
Tze-tania — Pino  Alta — Tall  Pine  Tree. — of  the  Pino  Real 
clan.  In  his  company,  I  visited  the  house  of  Francisco  Mar- 
tin— Yet-ta — Sprig  or  bunch  (of  Grass)  of  the  Sacate 
(grass)  clan.  His  wife  answered  to  the  name  of  Maria 
Salonia  Abeytia — Tze-oyequi — Dew  on  the  Pine  tree,  of  the 
Pine  clan.  The  4th  house  in  the  pueblo  was  occupied  by  a 
Mexican  family.  The  5th  house  by  a  woman  and  a  young 
girl ;  the  woman  told  me  that  her  name  was  Rosa  Seguro  and 
that  she  and  her  child,  altho  partly  Indian,  were  mainly  of 
Mexican  blood.  The  6th  house  was  occupied  by  a  woman, 
Maria  de  la  Soledad  Martin — Juan  poyne — Flor  del  huaco, 
or  flower  of  the  huaco,  a  purplish  flower  eaten  by  these  In- 
dians. She  did  not  know  what  clan  she  belonged  to  and 
claimed  to  be  a  full  blooded  Mexican,  brought  up  from 
childhood  among  these  Indians.  Her  husband  was  an  Indian, 
Jose  Montoya,  of  whom  she  wouldn't  tell  us  anything  at  all. 

This  pueblo,  so  to  call  it,  of  Pojuaque  is  very  dilapidated. 
It  is  built  of  adobe  as  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  are. 
The  few  Indians  and  half-breeds  still  living  in  Pojuaque 
raise  very  good  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables.  They  own  one 
horse,  two  burros,  ten  cows,  no  sheep,  no  goats,  a  few 
chickens,  numbers  of  dogs  and  a  good  fair  sprinkling  of  cats, 
mostly  wall-eyed  and  of  the  Thomas  persuasion.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  to  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo, 
covering  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  once,  evidently,  thickly 
populated.  Visited  the  old  church,  alongside  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  formerly  standing  here.  Within 
bow-shot,  is  the  orchard  and  vineyard  of  the  pueblo  and  here 
growing  in  full  luxuriance  were  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums,  grapes  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pojuaque  differ  in  no  essential  from  the  Mex- 
icans surrounding  them.  The  church  in  its  interior,  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  archaic  in  all  New  Mexico.  Upon  the 
walls  are  numerous  paintings  of  saints,  some  of  which  mani- 
fest an  improvement  in  artistic  taste  and  skill  over  those  I've 
seen  elsewhere.  There  are  several  which,  if  properly 
cleaned,  would  be,  I  think,  very  beautiful,  notably  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  over  the  main  altar. 

A  human  skull,  typical  of  Life's  destiny,  surmounts  the 
old  Confessional.  These  very  good  pictures  bore  every  sign 
of  having  come  from  Spain ;  others,  I've  no  doubt,  came  from 
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Mexico,  and  the  ruder  sketches  in  the  panels  of  the  altar- 
piece,  in  all  probability  were  the  work  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  pictures  is  so  blackened  by  age  and  a  deposit 
of  soot  that  its  subject  cannot  be  distinguished.  Near  the 
altar,  is  a  crucifix,  whereon  hangs  our  Savior,  his  body  raw 
with  crimson  wounds  and  in  attendance  upon  him  a  decid- 
edly dumpy  little  angel. 

A  heavy  rain-storm  came  up  and  drove  me  from  my 
work.  It  has  been  very  murky  and  raw  since  last  night  and 
inky,  heavy  clouds  have  filled  the  air,  reaching  down  from 
the  zenith  to  the  ground. 

Nambe  is  an  inconsiderable  pueblo  of  six  or  seven  fami- 
lies. The  houses,  which  once  were  mostly  of  two  stories  are 
now  much  decayed.  Like  those  of  Pojuaque,  they  are  all 
of  adobe.  At  time  of  our  arrival,  the  son  of  the  governor 
was  dying  of  cramp.  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  him. 
The  young  man  had  been  eating  freely  of  green  fruit  and  ex- 
posing himself  in  a  hot  sun.  Add  to  these  two  inciting  causes, 
bad  water  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  and  his 
critical  condition  can  well  be  imagined.  There  was  nothing 
at  all  in  the  way  of  medicine  in  the  pueblo.  I  asked  for  gin- 
get,  pepper,  whiskey,  wine — hot  water — there  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  I  then  told  the  attendants  to  put  hot 
stones  to  the  sick  man's  feet,  to  wrap  his  body  in  warm 
clothes  and  to  keep  him  well  covered  and  as  soon  as  possible 
to  send  a  mounted  messenger  down  to  Mr.  Boquet,  to  whom 
I  wrote  a  note  asking  for  a  bottle  of  essence  of  ginger,  or  of 
plain  whiskey,  if  nothing  better  was  obtainable.  The  storm 
outside  had  become  so  outrageous,  that  to  get  a  horse  and 
ride  down  to  Pojuaque  and  back  would  take  not  much  less 
than  four  or  five  hours ;  the  distance  was  only  four  miles,  but 
the  road  would  be  so  miry  and  heavy  that  travel  would  be 
next  to  impossible. 

The  houses  of  Nambe  still  preserve  a  few  windows  of 
selenite,  a  piece  of  which  I  took.  I  also  saw  eagle,  turkey 
and  sparrow-hawk  feathers  in  their  houses.  Apache  and 
Navajo  baskets  in  some  abundance.  These  baskets  are 
woven  so  well  and  are  so  strong  that  they  last  for  genera- 
tions ;  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  some  day  that 
among  those  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  to  be  found  specimens 
from  100  to  200  years  old.  A  small  quantity  of  pottery  is 
made  here;  there  was  scarcely  any  to  be  seen  at  Pojuaque. 
Came  across  a  basket  filled  with  limita  berries ;  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  used  for  making  arrows  and  sometimes  bows. 
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CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  GUADALUPE,  IN  POJUAQUE 
(Sketch  by  Bourke  in   1881) 


Cm  lu'ii  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  NAMB£  PUEBLO 
(Sketch  by  Bourke  in   1881) 
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The  owner,  or  proprietor  of  the  2nd  house  we  visited  was 
Martilla  Montoya,  a  relative,  or  as  I  should  put  it,  a  clan- 
connection  of  Santiago's.  I  know  that  he  told  me  he  was  an 
"Agoya"  or  Estrella  (Star)  which  would  seem  to  carry  out 
my  idea. 

The  governor's  name  is  Juan  Pablo,  or  Pon-caw — Nieve 
or  Snow,  of  the  Water  or  Agua  gens.  In  his  house  were  a 
number  of  holy  pictures  in  tin  frames;  one  of  the  newest 
bearing  the  inscription  "James  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1873":  on  the  same  wall  hung  a  Crucifixion,  in 
which  our  Savior  appeared  with  at  least  fifty  wounds. 

In  Nambe  I  saw  the  first  lance  I  had  yet  seen  among  the 
Pueblos ;  the  shaft,  of  wood ;  the  barb,  an  old  bayonet.  The 
old  man  told  me  that  this  summer,  at  the  feast  of  San  Juan, 
all  the  Tegua  pueblos  were  strongly  represented.  The  Kiowa 
chief,  "Arco  Largo"  ("Long  Bow") ,  came  there  from  Indian 
Teritory  to  see  them,  accompanied  by  a  Mexican  captive  and 
a  Kiowa  boy.  This  old  man  and  Santiago  both  told  me  that 
they  had  been  to  the  country  of  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas 
(probably  some  point  in  the  Staked  Plain  or  else  north  of 
the  Arkansas)  to  talk  with  them.  In  former  days,  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  had  intimate  relations  with  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Pueblos,  but  since  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo 
in  the  S.  W.,  they  had  seen  but  little  of  each  other. 

In  the  smaller  pueblos,  the  clan  system  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  clan  rules  seem  to  be  breaking  down,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  pueblos  where  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  influence  has  become  strongest.  It  is  prob- 
able that  policy  rather  than  ignorance  may  be  behind  this 
taciturnity,  yet  it  would  naturally  occur  that  generations  of 
subjection  to  Spanish  regulation,  combined  with  some  little 
marrying  between  the  two  races  would  impair,  even  if  only 
in  a  slight  degree,  the  religious  zeal  and  race  pride  of  the 
conquered. 

In  Taos  my  conversation  with  the  old  governor  and  the 
head  men  convinced  me  that  in  that  pueblo  the  clan  system 
still  flourished  in  full  vigor.  The  more  earnestly  they  denied 
its  existence,  the  more  did  I  become  convinced  that  they  were 
lying.  "We  know  of  such  things,"  said  the  crafty  old  liar, 
"but  we  only  know  of  them  through  hearing  people  talk  of 
them.  Over  in  the  Pecos  pueblo,  they  used  to  have  such 
things;  they  were  very  foolish  people,  they  used  to  have  a 
snake  for  a  God,  and  now  they  are  all  dead  and  gone.  We 
are  a  very  different  kind  of  people — We  have  nothing  of 
that  sort."  Santiago  told  me,  what  I  might  have  known 
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without  his  assistance,  that  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  had  clans 
the  same  as  the  other  pueblos;  but  he  said  "capitan,  the 
Pecos  pueblo  did  have  a  big"  rattlesnake  and  they  used  to  give 
it  little  children  to  eat  and  that's  why  that  pueblo  has  all 
gone.  I  didn't  see  this  myself,  but  this  is  what  people  say — 
so  they  tell  me."  (Asina  me  dicen,  asina  me  cuentan.) 

Bought  a  child's  top  today ;  had  purchased  another  one 
yesterday  in  Pojuaque.  The  women  of  Nambe  adhere  to  the 
ugly  fashion,  prevalent  among  all  their  sex  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  of  putting  corn-meal  on  their  faces.  Found 
huacamayo  feathers  in  Nambe;  have  seen  them  in  all  the 
pueblos  except  Pojuaque.  They  are  kept  with  great  care  in 
little,  long  boxes,  made  of  cedar  or  cotton  wood.  There  are 
no  albinos  in  Nambe  or  Pojuaque,  but  there  are  several  each 
in  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso.  Santiago  says 
that  Nambe  andl  Picuris  are  very  old  pueblos — but  that  they 
lost  almost  all  their  population  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ; 
the  fugitives,  as  stated  elsewhere,  finding  an  asylum  among 
the  Moquis  and  Navajoes.  Bought  a  wooden  picture  of 
San  Antonio  and  2  pitchers  and  bowls. 

Returning  to  Boquet's:  on  our  way  back,  found  the 
Pojuaque  very  high  from  the  heavy  rains  of  yesterday,  last 
night  and  this  afternoon.  Leaving  Nambe  bought  a  goodly 
collection  of  old  stone  hammers  &  axes  for  5c  each.  At 
Nambe,  there  is  an  estufa,  badly  ruined,  above  ground. 

Returning  by  sun-down  to  Boquet's,  a  miserable  hole, 
filthy  beyond  conception  in  the  interior,  which  is  never 
swept  or  washed ;  the  exterior  however  is  attractive  and  kept 
neatly  whitewashed.  Boquet  always  puts  a  sufficiency  of 
good  food  on  his  table ;  his  wife  and  the  Senegambian  Rosey, 
are  fair  to  middling  cooks,  and  if  the  traveller  be  only  hun- 
gry enough  to  become  oblivious  to  the  dirt  about  him,  he  will 
enjoy  himself.  Mrs.  Boquet's  sister  was  another  adjunct  to 
the  place — She  was  a  very  good-looking  and  very  slatternly 
young  widow,  whose  husband — an  engineer  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  had  lately  been  killed  in  an  accident 
on  one  of  its  Western  branches.  For  his  death  she  had  re- 
ceived a  handsome  insurance  and  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars as  damages  from  the  company.  With  this  money  she 
could,  if  so  disposed,  have  bought  herself  soap  and  clean 
linen;  her  dirty  neck,  frowsy  hair  and  crumpled  raiment,  I 
ascribe  to  grief,  alloyed  with  untidiness,  and  not  to  penury. 

Mrs.  ("H.  H.")  Jackson  happened  to  run  across  this 
young  widow,  attended  by  Rosey,  at  San  Juan,  and  gave  the 
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world  the  benefit  of  her  impressions  in  a  very  lively  article 
which  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  trip  today  was  quite  a  hard  one,  considering  that 
the  total  distance  to  and  from  Nambe  is  only  (8)  eight  miles. 

The  road  follows  the  bed  of  Pojuaque  creek,  and  what 
with  high  water  surging  against  our  wheels,  heavy  sands 
and  great  boulders,  our  poor  animals  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.  The  valley  of  the  Pojuaque,  between  Boquet's  and 
Nambe,  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  Mexican  farms,  dotted 
with  adobe  huts  of  small  size. 

When  I  started  to  go  to  bed,  I  encountered  the  same 
trouble  as  last  evening,  on  account  of  a  pleasing  freak  of  old 
man  Boquet,  who  had  built  his  extra  sleeping  apartments 
several  hundred  yards  from  his  house  proper — to  trudge 
thither  through  mud  and  over  boulders  in  the  Stygian  dark- 
ness of  a  stormy  night  not  altogether  free  from  danger  of  ac- 
cident and  certainly  not  free  from  mud.  Boquet  had  laid  out 
an  orchard  of  fine  American  apple,  pear,  peach  and  apricot 
and  plum  trees,  all  heavily  loaded  with  excellent  fruit.  I 
regret  that  in  importing  the  fruit  trees,  he  didn't  inadver- 
tently import  one  or  two  of  our  small  American  boys,  who 
might  have  kept  him  busy  and  given  him  good  exercise  in 
chasing  them  about  the  time  the  fruit  became  half -ripe. 

During  this  trip,  I  have  seen  and  noted  in  the  different 
pueblos  what  may  be  styled  in  all  propriety  the  Evolution  of 
the  Window.  To  commence  with  the  old  pueblos,  as  Picuris 
and  partially  so  in  Taos,  the  most  ancient  buildings  have 
few,  if  any  openings  on  the  outside,  but  received  the  greater 
portion  of  their  light  and  ventilation  through  the  inner 
walls.  After  a  little  while,  openings  of  a  circular,  rarely  of 
a  square  or  rectangular  shape,  were  made  in  the  outer 
masonry,  which,  we  may  conjecture,  were  of  service  during 
periods  of  hostility,  as  loopholes;  next  followed  small  rec- 
tangular apertures,  provided  with  slat  framework;  these 
were  in  time  covered  with  selenite  and  in  further  time  re- 
placed first  by  small  and  then  by  larger  windows  of  Ameri- 
can glass. 

July  24th,  1881.  Had  a  refreshing  sleep  last  night. 
This  morning  opened  damp,  cloudy  and  disagreeable.  Moved 
to  Santa  Fe.  15  miles. 

July  25th,  1881— July  27th,  1881  (inclusive.)  Weather- 
bound at  Santa  Fe.  For  more  than  a  week,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  my  notes  above,  the  storms  have  been  extremely 
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severe  and  almost  continuous,  flooding  the  canons  and  carry- 
ing away  rails  and  even  bridges  upon  the  Denver  and  Rip 
Grande,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail 
Roads.  These  wash-outs  have  caused  serious  interruptions 
to  mail  and  travel  and  have  been  the  reason  why  I  have 
remained  so  long  in  this  place,  much  to  my  annoyance  and 
disgust,  as  I  am  anxious  to  get  off  to  the  Moqui  Villages  in 
Arizona  to  be  on  hand  for  the  Rattlesnake  Dance. 

President  Garfield's  condition  has  become  worse  and  no 
doubt  he  will  soon  die ;  notwithstanding  the  bold  front  main- 
tained by  the  physicians  in  attendance  who  assert  that  the 
relapse  is  not  serious  and  that  there  are  no  indications  of 
blood-poisoning,  as  so  many  fear. 

By  July  27th,  his  health  had  again  improved,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  surgical  operation,  performed  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Agnew,  which  enlarged  the  aperture  of  the  wound,  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  imprisoned  pus  which  carried  out  a 
few  irritating  particles  of  broken  bone  and  shreds  of  cloth- 
ing, whose  presence  within  the  body,  many  believe,  would 
have  induced  pyaemia. 

August  1st,  1881.  Monday.  Still  a  prisoner  in  Santa  Fe, 
unable  to  get  away  on  account  of  broken  roads  and  unwill- 
ing to  commence  any  course  of  work  which  might  be  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  telegraphic  notification  of  the  resump- 
tion of  travel. 

Had  to-day  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Peter  Moran  the 
artist,  who  wishes  to  go  to  Moqui  with  me.  Colonel  H.  C. 
Hodge,  Q.  M.  D.  and  Lt.  M.  F.  Jamar,  13th  Infantry,  arrived 
in  Santa  Fe,  July  28th  and  left  July  31st,  1881.  Colonel 
Frank  L.  Bennett,  9th  Cavalry,  arrived  from  Navajo 
Agency,  where  the  Indians  are  sullen  in  consequence  of  the 
reinstatement  as  their  agent,  of  the  Rev.  Galen  Eastman,  a 
sanctimonious  hypocrite  whom  they  made  flee  for  his  life 
last  year.  Obtained  by  wire  to-day,  authority  for  the  em- 
ployment as  interpreter  of  Santiago,  who  has  been  with  me 
since  July  21st  at  a  salary  of  one  dollar  per  diem  and  a 
ration.  The  streets  of  Santa  Fe  were  all  lit  up  by  gas  this 
evening.5 

August  2nd,  1881.  Tuesday.  The  rain-storm  last  night, 
altho'  spasmodic  in  its  nature,  was  phenomenal  in  the 
amount  of  water  falling  during  the  time  it  lasted.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  an  immense  tank  and  the 


5.     Thus   casually   does    Bourke   note   an    historic   event — the    introduction    of 
lights  on  the  streets  of  old  Santa  Fe. 
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noise  of  falling  water  was  so  great  as  almost  to  drown  the 
sullen  growls  of  the  thunder  which  added  a  terrible  majesty 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  tempest. 

August  3rd,  1881.  Wednesday.  The  tour  just  completed 
to  the  pueblos  lying  north  of  Santa  Fe  was  not  intended  to 
supply  exact  data  regarding  the  inhabitants.  It  was  sup- 
posed from  what  the  Indians  themselves  said,  and  investiga- 
tions proved  the  correctness  of  their  statement,  that  the 
sedentary  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  would  be  found 
to  possess  many  attributes  in  common  or,  to  express  the  idea 
with  even  greater  force,  that  their  lives  were  moulded  in 
a  common  pattern,  the  few  divergences  from  which  would  be 
clearly  ascribable  to  Spanish  intervention. 

Taking  the  present  condition  of  Zuni  and  its  people  as  a 
datum-line,  the  advancement  beyond  or  deterioration  below 
this  is  very  small,  the  different  pueblos  adhering  tenaciously 
to  old  time  customs,  except  in  cases  of  such  almost  extinct 
communities  as  Nambe  and  Pojuaque  where  foreign  in- 
fluence has  made  an  appreciable  impression  upon  the  abori- 
gines. In  religion,  the  Pueblos  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  sus- 
pected, with  very  good  reason,  of  practicing  in  secret  that 
which  the  Zunis  and  Moquis  openly  scorn.  In  government, 
they  retain  the  same  usages  and  in  such  matters  as  food, 
dress,  manners  and  customs,  diifer  less  from  the  Zuni 
standard  than  the  same  number  of  little  villages,  separated 
by  the  same  distances,  would,  among  ourselves,  diverge  from 
any  one  we  might  assume  as  a  standard.  In  the  manner  of 
garments,  the  women  make  a  more  general  use  of  under- 
clothing than  do  those  of  Zuni,  who  go  about  with  the  left 
arm  and  left  breast  entirely  exposed  and  the  right  arm 
nearly  so.  This  innovation,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  mod- 
esty as  we  understand  it,  is  due  to  the  Spanish  missionaries. 

The  women  frequently  wear  a  bottine,  or  legging,  like  a 
Wellington  boot,  which  is  at  least  more  graceful  than  the 
unwieldy  and  cumbrous  foot-gear  of  the  Zunians,  which  is 
also  to  be  seen  very  generally  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  light 
drop-over  boot  I  now  speak  of  can  be  found  more  frequently 
in  San  Juan  than  in  any  other  pueblo. 

(To  be  continued) 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
1610-1650 

By  FRANCE  V.  SCHOLES 
CHAPTER  VI 

AFTERMATH  OF  THE  ROSAS  AFFAIR 
1642-1650 


A"  EARLY  as  1638  reports  had  been  received  in  Mexico  City 
concerning  the  differences  between  Rosas  and  the 
clerical  party,  and  each  year  thereafter  the  two  factions 
sent  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  situation  to  the  viceroy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Franciscan  prelates  urged  Viceroy  Cadereita  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  but  to  their  dismay  and  disgust  he  re- 
fused to  act.  He  accepted  the  reports  of  Rosas  as  gospel,  and 
gave  the  governor  his  firm  support.  Thus  it  was  not  until 
the  Marques  de  Villena  took  office  as  Cadereita's  successor 
that  formal  action  was  taken  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  that  had  developed  in  New  Mexico.1 
Villena  appointed  Flores  de  Valdez  to  succeed  Rosas, 
and  the  Franciscans  named  Fray  Hernando  de  Covarrubias 
as  custodian.  But  the  untimely  death  of  Flores  created  a 
new  problem  to  plague  the  authorities  in  Mexico  City.  Mes- 
sengers were  despatched  to  the  capital,  and  a  new  governor 
was  immediately  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  person 
chosen  for  this  delicate  task — a  certain  Alonso  Pacheco  y 
Heredia — left  Mexico  City  during  the  winter  of  1641-1642 
and  arrived  in  New  Mexico  about  November  1, 1642.2  Then  in 
the  spring  of  1642  came  the  astounding  news  that  the  cabildo 
of  Santa  Fe  had  assumed  power,  that  Rosas  had  been  mur- 
dered, that  Ortiz,  after  having  been  tried  and  acquitted  in 
Santa  Fe,  had  been  arrested  and  tried  a  second  time  in 
Parral. 
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In  the  meantime  events  had  moved  rapidly  in  Mexico 
City.  The  bishop  of  Puebla,  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Men- 
doza,  acting  under  authority  as  visitador  of  the  viceroyalty, 
had  become  the  real  power  in  the  capital,  and  in  June,  1642, 
he  removed  Villena  and  assumed  office  as  viceroy.  Thus  it 
was  the  stern  Palafox  who  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
new  crisis  in  New  Mexico. 

The  reports  presented  by  the  pro-Rosas  faction  were 
given  full  credence  by  the  new  viceroy  and  his  advisers. 
This  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  parecer  of  Don  Pedro 
Melian,  fiscal  of  the  audiencia.  He  placed  the  entire  blame 
for  the  sad  and  tragic  events  in  New  Mexico  on  the  clergy 
and  their  faction.  He  reported  that  the  governor  and  the 
clergy  had  quarreled  over  the  problem  of  Indian  labor,  the 
governor  having  sought  to  limit  certain  abuses,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  workshop  in  one  of  the  convents,  whereas 
the  friars  had  opposed  the  governor's  authority  in  the 
assignment  of  Indian  laborers  to  citizens  of  the  colony.  Two 
friars  were  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Sandoval  murder, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  shielded  by  their  brother  clergy 
when  Rosas  tried  to  investigate.  Melian  also  stated  that 
Vidania,  who  had  arranged  for  the  burial  of  Sandoval  in  the 
convent  church,  had  been  threatened  with  violence,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  governor. 
The  gathering  of  the  clergy  and  soldiers  at  Santo  Domingo 
was  characterized  as  outright  rebellion.  The  pueblo  had 
been  made  a  fortress  where  the  leaders  of  the  clerical  faction 
remained  for  sixteen  months  in  open  defiance  against  the 
authority  of  the  king's  representative.  The  custodian  had 
unfurled  the  standards  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Crusade, 
had  proclaimed  that  the  pope  alone  should  be  obeyed,  and 
had  denied  all  authority  of  the  king  under  the  patronage. 
Governor  Flores,  who  succeeded  Rosas,  had  been  forced  to 
oust  the  cabildo  of  loyalists,  and  to  restore  encomiendas  and 
other  titles  and  privileges  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  faction. 
And  after  his  death  the  cabildo  had  illegally  assumed  author- 
ity, and  had  arrested  Rosas  and  plundered  him  of  his  prop- 
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erty.  Then  there  had  followed  the  murder  of  Rosas  by  Ortiz, 
who  was  accompanied  on  his  mission  of  death  by  leaders  of 
the  anti-Rosas  faction.  And  the  fiscal  pointed  out  that  there 
was  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  alleged  adultery  of 
Rosas  and  Ortiz*  wife  was  really  a  plot  framed  to  provide 
pretext  for  killing  the  ex-governor. 

Melian  pointed  out  the  need  for  proceeding  with  tact 
and  deliberation,  lest  the  guilty  parties  take  advantage  of 
the  isolation  of  New  Mexico  and  the  weakness  of  the  loyalist 
faction  to  commit  greater  crimes  and  cause  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  province.  He  recommended  consultation  with 
Fray  Juan  de  Prada,  Commissary  General  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  New  Spain,  in  order  to  effect  the  withdrawal  from 
New  Mexico  of  "the  most  guilty  friars  and  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  dissensions,"  concerning  whom  proper 
action  could  be  taken  at  a  later  time.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  governor  should  make  a  secret  investigation  con- 
cerning the  entire  affair,  especially  the  possibility  of  a  plot 
in  the  matter  of  Rosas'  adultery,  and  to  send  the  leaders  of 
the  sedition  to  Mexico.8 

The  fiscal's  parecer  was  discussed  in  the  real  acuerdo, 
and  it  was  decided  that  before  resorting  to  force  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  remedy  the  situation  by  other  means. 
Leaders  of  the  two  factions  into  which  the  soldiers  were 
divided,  as  well  as  three  or  four  of  the  most  troublesome 
friars,  were  to  be  summoned  to  New  Spain,  and  a  general 
pardon  extended  to  all  who  remained  in  the  province. 

Palafox  reported  these  decisions  to  the  Crown  in  a 
letter  dated  July  25,  1642.  A  copy  of  the  fiscal's  parecer 
was  transmitted  with  the  message.4  In  August  special 
instructions  were  sent  to  Governor  Pacheco  y  Heredia  to 
guide  his  actions  in  New  Mexico.  And  in  the  autumn  of 
1642,  on  relinquishing  office  to  the  Conde  de  Salvatierra, 
Palafox  gave  the  new  viceroy  a  long  informe  on  the  affairs  of 
New  Spain,  in  which  he  named  the  friars  as  the  "prime 
movers"  in  the  turbulent  events  in  the  province  of  New 
Mexico.  After  outlining  the  measures  that  had  been  taken, 
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he  informed  Salvatierra  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  secret  examination  of  the  pertinent  papers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  fiscal,  because  the  friars  were  so  skillful 
in  shifting  the  blame  to  others,  making  it  appear  that  "the 
loyalists  are  the  leaders  of  rebellion,  and  the  rebels  are  the 
loyalists,  as  has  happened  on  other  occasions."  B 

But  these  reports,  so  hostile  to  the  clergy,  did  not  go 
unchallenged.  On  March  12,  1642,  Fray  Juan  de  Prada, 
Franciscan  Commissary-General  of  New  Spain,  transmitted 
to  his  superiors  in  Spain  a  series  of  reports  describing  the 
New  Mexican  crisis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clergy. 
Prada's  letter  contained  not  only  a  review  of  the  Rosas 
administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  but 
also  a  bitter  denunciation  of  Palafox  who  was  then  acting 
as  visitador  of  the  viceroyalty.  Prada  stated  that,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Flores  y  Valdez,  Rosas  tried  to  reassert 
authority  and  sent  several  messengers,  mulattoes  all  of 
them,  to  Mexico  City.  There  they  were  received  and  shel- 
tered by  Palafox,  who  listened  eagerly  to  their  version  of 
New  Mexican  affairs,  especially  their  denunciation  of  the 
friars.  When  Pacheco  y  Heredia,  the  new  governor,  set  out 
for  New  Mexico,  the  agents  of  Rosas  departed  with  him. 
But  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  Mexico  City  Pacheco 
and  his  party  met  the  returning  mission  caravan  which 
brought  news  that  the  cabildo  of  Santa  Fe,  dominated  by 
Capt.  Antonio  Baca  and  his  associates,  had  taken  control  of 
provincial  affairs  and  that  Rosas  was  a  prisoner.  Rosas' 
erstwhile  friends  immediately  retraced  their  steps  to  Mexico 
City,  and  confessed  to  Prada  that  they  had  made  false  state- 
ments to  Palafox,  especially  regarding  the  actions  of  the 
Franciscans  in  New  Mexico.  In  short,  Prada's  letter  was 
not  only  a  militant  defense  of  his  Order,  but  a  scathing  con- 
demnation of  Bishop  Palafox  and  his  motives.6 

Bishop  Palafox's  letter  and  the  parecer  of  the  fiscal 
were  received  in  Spain  sometime  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1643.  The  Council  voted  (1)  that  Viceroy  Salvatierra 
should  be  instructed  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  pacifi- 
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cation  of  New  Mexico  to  the  end  that  respect  for  civil 
authority  should  be  restored,  but  without  resorting  to  vio- 
lence, and  (2)  that  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Rosas 
should  be  investigated.  These  recommendations  were  incor- 
porated in  a  cedula  dated  July  14,  1643.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  voted  that  the  dispatches  from  Palafox  should  be 
read  to  the  Franciscan  Commissary  General  of  the  Indies 
and  that  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  said  Commissary 
General  to  write  to  the  Franciscans  of  New  Spain  instruct- 
ing them  to  take  appropriate  action  to  restore  peace  and 
quiet  among  the  friars  in  New  Mexico.  The  Commissary 
General  tried  to  justify  the  actions  of  the  New  Mexico  clergy 
by  presentnig  Prada's  reports  and  the  accompanying 
papers,  but  his  representations  had  little  effect.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  instruct  Prada  to  confer  with  Viceroy  Sal- 
vatierra  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  be  sent  to  New 
Mexico  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  on  behalf  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.7 

II 

While  the  king  and  council  were  reviewing  the  reports 
that  had  been  received  from  New  Spain,  events  of  great 
importance  were  taking  place  in  New  Mexico.  The  special 
instructions  that  were  sent  to  the  new  governor,  Alonso  de 
Pacheco  y  Heredia,  in  the  summer  of  1642,  after  Palafox 
and  his  advisers  had  received  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Rosas,  provide  the  key  to  these  events  and  deserve  detailed 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  Palafox  issued  a  formal  decree  in 
which  he  authorized  the  new  governor  to  grant  a  pardon 
"with  limitation  or  without  limitation,  as  may  seem  con- 
venient, to  any  captains,  citizens,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  province"  who  had  participated  in  the  long  series  of 
disturbances  during  Rosas'  administration  and  after.  The 
decree  stated  further  that  whomever  Pacheco  pardoned  the 
viceroy  would  also  pardon  in  the  king's  name.  Second,  a 
secret  instruction  drawn  up  by  the  reed  acuerdo,  was  trans- 
mitted with  the  decree  of  pardon,  in  which  Pacheco  was 
given  specific  orders  concerning  the  policy  to  be  followed 
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with  regard  to  certain  persons  who  had  been  leaders  of  the 
anti-Rosas  faction.  The  secret  orders  instructed  Pacheco 
to  inform  himself  concerning  all  of  the  events  that  had  taken 
place  subsequent  to  1637,  and  to  investigate  "extra-jadi^ 
daily"  the  circumstances  concerning  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  Rosas.  Having  made  this  investigation  he  should 
then  send  a  secret  report  of  the  same  to  Mexico  City.  If 
Pacheco  issued  the  general  pardon  authorized  by  Palafox, 
exceptions  were  to  be  made  in  the  persons  of  Antonio  Baca, 
Francisco  de  Salazar,  Juan  Lujan,  Francisco  Lujan,  and 
Juan  de  Archuleta,  as  leaders  of  the  "revolt  and  sedition," 
and  any  other  persons  who  had  had  a  leading  part  in  the 
arrest  and  death  of  Rosas.  But  such  persons  were  not  to 
be  informed  of  this  reservation;  rather,  Pacheco  was  in- 
structed to  dissimulate,  and  to  find  a  way  to  induce  the  afore- 
said persons  to  go  to  Mexico,  together  with  two  or  three 
leaders  of  the  opposing  faction,  in  order  to  present  reports  on 
the  situation  to  the  viceregal  court.  If,  however,  it  was  not 
possible  to  arrange  for  their  departure  in  this  manner,  Pa- 
checo was  authorized  to  seize  them  and  send  them  in  custody 
to  Nueva  Vicaya.  But  if  they  were  likely  to  be  rescued  on  the 
way,  and  provided  that  their  guilt  was  clear,  then  it  would 
be  better  "to  get  rid  of  them  by  a  brief  and  exemplary  pun- 
ishment" which  would  cause  all  the  other  malcontents  to 
have  proper  respect  for  "the  royal  name  of  His  Majesty 
and  his  Ministers."8 

Thus  Palafox  and  the  audiencia  clearly  designated 
several  persons  who  were  under  grave  suspicions  not  only 
of  sedition,  but  also  complicity  in  a  cold-blooded  murder. 
To  investigate  the  charge  and  find  safe  means  for  removing 
the  suspected  parties  were  Pacheco's  main  responsibility, 
for  the  viceregal  authorities  hoped  to  avoid  further  shedding 
of  blood  in  New  Mexico  and  wished  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  final  decision  concerning  the  guilt  of  accused  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pacheco  had  full  authority  to  take  drastic 
action  if  circumstances  warranted  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  neither  the  general  pardon  nor  the  secret  instruc- 
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tions  mentioned  in  any  manner  the  actions  of  the  clergy. 
Palafox  was  convinced  that  the  friars  had  had  an  active 
part  in  the  recent  unhappy  events  in  New  Mexico  but  disci- 
plinary measures  in  this  case  were  to  be  left  to  the  Francis- 
can prelates,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  ecclesias- 
tical privilege. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  Mexico  Pacheco  received  a  cor- 
dial reception  from  all  parties.  The  cabildo,  in  which  Baca 
and  his  followers  exercised  the  predominant  influence, 
turned  over  the  government  without  any  resistance.  And 
Custodian  Covarrubias  took  special  pains  to  inform  Pacheco 
that  during  the  preceding  months  there  had  been  complete 
harmony  between  the  Church  and  the  governing  authori- 
ties.9 It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  the  policies  of  the 
new  governor  should  receive  close  scrutiny.  The  pro-Rosas 
faction  naturally  hoped  that  Pacheco  would  justify  them, 
if  not  provide  a  means  of  revenge  against  their  enemies. 
The  cabildo  and  leaders  of  the  clerical  party  longed  earnestly 
to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  governor's  instructions. 
Pacheco  made  every  effort  to  quiet  all  fears,  and  on  January 
6,  1643,  he  published  Bishop  Palafox's  decree  of  pardon.10 
Moreover,  he  appointed  several  of  the  former  anti-Rosas 
leaders  to  military  positions  on  the  frontier  and  used  them 
as  leaders  of  punitive  expeditions  against  the  Apaches.  By 
so  doing  he  not  only  made  a  show  of  conciliation,  but  also 
removed  the  suspected  parties  from  provincial  headquarters 
while  he  made  the  secret  investigation  ordered  by  the  vice- 
roy. In  Santa  Fe  new  cabildo  elections  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
leadership  by  Antonio  Baca's  group,  who  were  replaced  by 
men  more  friendly  to  the  Rosas  party.  Thus  Pacheco  man- 
aged to  satisfy,  partially  at  least,  the  aspiration  and  hopes 
of  both  factions.11 

The  clergy,  under  the  leadership  of  Custodian  Covar- 
rubias, adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  the  governor 
lost  no  time  in  acknowledging  this  friendly  assistance.  The 
bones  of  Rosas  received  absolution  and  were  given  a  formal 
military  burial  in  the  Santa  Fe  church,  and  in  a  letter  of 
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thanks,  dated  December  17,  1642,  Pacheco  told  the  custodian 
that  henceforth  he  should  be  called  Fray  Hernando  de  la 
Paz.  The  prelate  also  aided  the  governor  in  other  ways, 
such  as  lending  horses  for  a  campaign  against  the  Navahos, 
and  Pacheco  expressed  warm  appreciation  of  such  whole- 
hearted cooperation.3^  While  thus  following  a  policy  of 
friendly  relationships  with  all  groups,  Pacheco  secretly 
made  an  inquiry  concerning  the  past  events,  particularly 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of  Rosas.  The 
secret  instruction  charged  him  to  obtain  the  truth  from  "the 
persons  of  the  best  standing  and  reputation,"  but  according 
to  the  clerical  faction  he  relied  solely  on  members  of  the  pro- 
Rosas  group  for  his  information.13  In  any  case,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Antonio  Baca  and  his  followers  were  the 
real  leaders  of  the  sedition  and  that  they  were  also  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  not  only  of  Rosas  but  also  of  Sandoval. 
And  he  likewise  decided  that  the  proper  remedy  was  imme- 
diate action ! 

On  July  21,  1643,  he  summoned  a  few  trustworthy  sol- 
diers— it  may  be  noted  that  they  included  both  Francisco 
Gomez  and  Pedro  Lucero  de  Godoy — and  executed  that 
"brief  and  exemplary  punishment"  authorized  by  the  secret 
instruction.  Eight  soldiers — Antonio  Baca,  Francisco  de 
Salazar,  Cristobal  Enriquez,  Juan  de  Archuleta,  Diego  Mar- 
quez,  Diego  Martin  Barba,  Nicolas  Perez,  and  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Hinojos — were  beheaded  in  quick  succession.14 

The  first  four  persons  in  the  list  have  been  mentioned 
many  times  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Rosas  party,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  included 
among  the  guilty.  Diego  Martin  Barba  had  been  a  Rosas 
man  but  he  had  served  as  captain  of  the  guard  at  Rosas' 
house  on  the  night  the  ex-governor  was  murdered,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  fellow  guards  during  the  trial  of  Ortiz  made 
it  fairly  clear  that  he  refused  to  take  any  effective  measures 
to  resist  Ortiz  and  his  companions  when  they  burst  into  the 
house.  Apparently  this  failure  to  perform  his  duty — even 
though  he  was  serving  as  guard  unwillingly — cost  him  his 
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life.  Diego  Marquez  was  one  of  the  persons  named  by  Ortiz 
during  the  retrial  in  Parral  as  one  of  his  accomplices.  When 
Ortiz  was  arrested  in  Parral  in  the  spring  of  1642  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  Nicolas  Perez,  and  it  may  be  possible  that 
he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  on  that  account.  The  role 
played  by  Juan  de  Hinojos  is  unknown,  hence  no  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  inclusion  of  his  name  on  the  list. 

When  Custodian  Covarrubias  presented  his  version  of 
the  fateful  July  days,  he  reported  one  incident  which  is 
worthy  of  being  retold  here.  It  seems  that  when  the  execu- 
tioners proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  Francisco  Salazar  they 
used  the  victim's  own  dagger.  But  it  was  dull,  and  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  severing  the  head  from  the  body. 
Whereupon  Salazar  cried:  "For  God's  sake,  sharpen  that 
thing  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery."  The  executioners  did 
as  requested,  and  soon  finished  their  business.  And  then! 
To  the  astonishment  and  edification  of  all,  the  severed  head 
repeated  the  Creed  through  from  beginning  to  end ! 15 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  July  21,  after  the  executions 
had  been  completed,  Pacheco  summoned  the  citizens  and 
once  more  published  the  decree  of  pardon,  this  time  making 
public  the  secret  instructions.  At  the  same  time  he  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  the  eight  soldiers  and  ordered  the 
head  of  Antonio  Baca  to  be  nailed  to  the  gibbet  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  all.  He  also  decreed  the  seizure  of  the  property 
of  the  executed  parties,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  cost  of  a 
force  of  thirty  soldiers  enlisted  that  very  day  to  serve  in 
securing  the  peace  and  conservation  of  the  province.  Finally, 
he  announced  that  the  punishment  already  exacted  was  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  needs  of  justice,  and  promised  pardon  to 
all  lesser  leaders  and  accomplices  provided  they  rallied  to  the 
royal  standard  and  sought  the  king's  grace  within  two 
weeks.16 

Several  of  the  lesser  leaders — Don  Fernando  Chavez  y 
Duran,  Diego  de  la  Serna,  Juan  Lujan,  Diego  Perez  Granillo, 
Don  Juan  Ramirez  de  Salazar,  and  Andes  Lopez  de  Gracia 
— had  been  appointed  to  office  as  alcaldes  mayores,  partly  as 
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a  means  of  testing  their  loyalty,  and  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  they  rallied  to  the  governor's  call  on  July  21,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  soldiers  who  suffered  the  supreme 
penalty  were  their  relatives,  was  regarded  as  proof  of  their 
allegiance.  Consequently  an  order  was  drawn  up  on  July 
22  declaring  that  they  had  justified  the  governor's  con- 
fidence and  confirming  them  in  their  offices  and  titles.  With- 
in a  short  time  all  others  who  had  shared  in  the  disobedience 
to  Rosas'  orders  received  full  pardon.  Citizens  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  caciques  of  several  pueblos 
were  called  to  Santa  Fe  to  share  in  the  proceedings,  and  on 
July  30  the  pacification  was  celebrated  by  formal  religious 
services  in  the  Santa  Fe  church,  during  which  both  the  cus- 
todian and  the  governor  made  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  king  and  his  representatives.17 
Reports  were  immediately  sent  to  New  Spain.  In  two 
letters,  one  addressed  to  his  uncle,  the  Franciscan  provincial 
in  Mexico  City,  and  one  to  the  viceroy,  Pacheco  presented  his 
version  of  the  situation.18  He  stated  that  responsibility 
for  the  defiance  of  Rosas'  authority  during  the  year  1640- 
1641  rested  with  the  soldiers.  For  many  years — ever  since 
Peralta's  time — there  had  existed  a  faction  comprised  of  rest- 
less men  whose  allegiance  to  civil  authority  was  questionable 
and  whose  capacity  for  trouble-making  constituted  a  serious 
problem.  Pacheco  cited  the  murder  of  Sandoval  as  the  chief 
cause  of  antagonism  against  Rosas.  Juan  de  Archuleta 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice,  but  the  faction  hostile  to 
Rosas  forced  his  release.  This  did  not  suffice  to  quiet  their 
anger,  however,  and  they  continued  to  commit  other 
offenses.  Finally,  the  serious  disagreement  between  Rosas 
and  Custodian  Salas  over  the  Vidania  case  gave  the  soldiers 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  Church  as  a  screen  to  hide  their 
real  purposes — rebellion  and  personal  revenge.  Gathering 
in  Santo  Domingo  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  friars, 
they  turned  the  place  into  a  fortress  and  made  it  the  center 
of  their  intrigue.  "If  the  friars  had  resisted,  [the  rebels] 
would  have  killed  them  and  destroyed  the  convent."  So 
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powerful  did  they  become,  "that  even  the  barbarous  Indians 
were  more  obedient  to  and  more  fearful  of  their  echoes  than 
the  decrees  of  the  King  Our  Lord."  After  a  temporary  sub- 
mission during  the  administration  of  Flores,  they  seized 
the  opportunity  presented  by  his  death  to  seize  power  again 
and  to  exact  the  final  revenge  against  Rosas.  The  whole  Ortiz 
affair  was  a  plot  which  provided  them  the  excuse  to  cause 
the  assassination  of  their  enemy,  and  to  put  the  guilt  on 
Ortiz  alone.  And  following  that,  the  property  of  Rosas  was 
greedily  snatched  up,  with  the  result  that  only  two  hundred 
pesos'  worth  remained  when  Pacheco  arrived.  More,  the 
local  archive  was  despoiled  of  all  papers  relating  to  these 
sorry  events. 

Thus,  according  to  Pacheco,  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  chief  conspirators  and  accomplices  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  prestige  of  constituted 
authority.  And  the  reaction  of  all  classes  had  more  than 
justified  his  action.  All  of  the  lesser  leaders  of  the  sedition, 
without  exception,  had  rallied  to  the  royal  standard  and 
had  received  formal  pardon.  The  caciques  and  captains  of 
the  Indian  pueblos  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  swift 
execution  of  justice,  declaring  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
had  ever  happened  in  New  Mexico.  Finally,  the  clergy — 
custodian,  definitors,  and  friars — had  presented  themselves 
in  Santa  Fe  with  the  same  submission  and  obedience  as  "en- 
listed soldiers;"  and  the  custodian  had  sounded  the  call  of 
loyalty  by  declaring  in  his  sermon  that  if  the  governor 
lacked  the  power  to  impose  obedience  to  the  king,  he  and 
his  friars  would  take  up  arms  and  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the 
royal  service.  "Thus  the  entire  realm  is  at  peace, — Not  only 
[the  citizens]  who  remained  loyal  and  faithful  during  the 
past  unhappy  period,  but  also  the  relatives  of  the  executed 
parties.  And  now,  after  receiving  general  pardon,  they  are 
greatly  pleased  and  relieved  to  find  themselves  freed  of  their 
leaders,  who,  acting  with  superior  authority,  caused  great 
harm  to  their  honor  and  lives. 
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The  most  striking  thing  in  Pacheco's  dispatches  was  his 
insistence  that  the  soldiers  had  turned  the  gathering  of 
friars  in  Santo  Domingo  to  their  own  selfish  use.  The  friars 
had  been  helpless  to  resist.  As  a  result,  however,  they  had 
appeared  to  protect  the  leaders  of  sedition  and  had  been 
accused  of  a  share  in  the  open  and  violent  opposition  to 
constituted  civil  authority.  "I  certify  to  your  excellency," 
Pacheco  wrote,  "how  unjustly  the  reputation  of  this  sacred 
Order  has  been  calumniated.  Because  in  all  truth,  they  are 
true  followers  of  the  Apostles  and  exemplary  sons  of  my 
great  Father  St.  Francis."  These  statements  of  Governor 
Pacheco  are  a  welcome  antidote  to  the  wild  ravings  of 
Vidania,  and  to  the  patently  unfair  statements  in  the  parecer 
of  Melian,  which,  of  course,  was  based  on  prejudiced  reports. 
But  there  is  also  a  ring  of  insincerity  about  them.  Pacheco 
was  entirely  too  eager  to  prove  that,  by  his  wise  administra- 
tion of  provincial  aifairs  and  his  drastic  punishment  of  a  few 
leaders,  he  had  brought  peace  once  more  to  harrassed  New 
Mexico.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  bitter  resentment 
against  the  governor,  not  only  among  the  relatives  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  soldiers  who  had  paid  the  penalty  of  death,  but 
also  among  the  clergy. 

On  June  1,  1643,  more  than  a  month  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Baca  and  his  associates,  Custodian  Covarrubias  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  viceroy  which  is  extremely  illuminating.18 
Referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  friars  at  Santo  Domingo  in 
1640,  Covarrubias  stated : 

"Many  friars  .  .  .  fearful  of  his  (Rosas') 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  decided  to  gather  with  their 
prelates  in  a  convent  called  Santo  Domingo,  and 
there,  lest  the  said  Rosas  take  their  lives  (as  was  his 
intention  on  various  occasions)  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  most  faithful  and  loyal  vassals  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  Our  Lord,  and  without  their  aid 
not  a  church  would  have  remained  standing,  not  a 
friar  alive." 

This  statement  compares  with  many  others  found  in  the 
letters  and  reports  of  the  friars.    The  Church  regarded  the 
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anti-Rosas  faction  as  its  staunch  defenders  and  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Cus- 
todian Covarrubias  to  justify  Pacheco's  point  of  view  that 
the  soldiers  terrorized  the  friars  into  acquiescence  with  their 
purposes. 

The  custodian  also  took  pains  to  point  out  that  there 
had  been  peace  and  quiet  during  the  period  when  the  cabildo 
exercised  authority  as  governor  ad  interim  following  the 
death  of  Flores.  The  clergy  had  cooperated  with  the  cabildo 
wholeheartedly,  had  furnished  horses  and  mules  for  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apaches,  and  the  cabildo  had  publicly 
acknowledged  the  custodian's  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  in 
two  letters  of  thanks.  Moreover,  on  various  occasions  the 
citizens  had  met  in  public  gathering  to  discuss  provincial 
affairs,  "as  a  result  of  which  all  were  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment, and  all  swore  not  to  break  the  peace."  Thus  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  the  province  was  in  confusion 
when  Pacheco  arrived,  and  that  by  his  care  and  diligence 
peace  had  been  restored.  "If  such  a  report  should  come  to 
the  hands  of  Your  Excellency,  may  you  be  pleased  to  put 
no  faith  in  it." 

Covarrubias  then  enumerated  several  causes  for  com- 
plaint against  the  governor.  First,  he  had  appointed  al- 
caldes mayores  in  most  of  the  mission  areas  where  only 
Indians  lived,  "a  thing  never  done  before."  Second,  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors  in  furthering 
his  own  personal  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
By  one  pretext  or  another,  he  obtained  possession  of  horses 
and  mules  belonging  to  both  citizens  and  clergy  without  ade- 
quate compensation;  and  as  juez  de  bienes  de  difuntos 
(administrator  of  the  estates  of  persons  whose  heirs  or 
beneficiaries  lived  elsewhere)  he  managed  to  have  the  herds 
of  deceased  persons  sold  at  auction  at  reduced  prices  to 
agents  who  purchased  the  same  for  his  private  account. 
Such  practices  were  not  only  unjust,  but  they  represented  a 
real  danger  to  the  province,  which  needed  all  of  the  livestock 
that  it  could  possibly  obtain.  "It  is  necessary  that  Your 
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Excellency  should  order  the  said  governor,  or  the  person 
who  succeeds  him  ...  not  to  take  from  this  (land)  more 
horses  than  are  necessary  for  his  personal  needs." 

Third,  the  governor  had  considered  the  imposition  _oiL 
new  regulations  regarding  the  payment  of  tributes.  Where- 
as in  the  past  the  levy  of  tribute  had  been  by  households, 
each  household  paying  one  cotton  manta  and  a  fanega  of 
maize  per  year,  Pacheco  had  proposed  to  make  the  levy  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  It  was  the  custodian's  view  that  the  old 
levy  was  frequently  very  oppressive,  especially  in  years 
when  the  cotton  crop  failed.  To  increase  the  total  amount  of 
the  tributes  by  changing  the  basis  of  assessment  would 
cause  great  harm  and  suffering. 

Fourth,  Pacheco  had  made  exceptional  demands  for 
special  privileges  during  religious  service,  and  by  unseemly 
conduct  during  the  public  celebration  of  ecclesiastical  feasts 
had  scandalized  both  Indians  and  Spaniards.  Finally,  he 
had  revoked  and  regranted  encomiendas  in  order  to  cause 
lawsuits  during  which  he  could  make  personal  use  of  the 
revenue  of  the  encomiendas  in  question. 

These  were  serious  charges,  and  they  indicate  clearly 
enough  that  Pacheco's  reports  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
peace  and  harmony  were  not  justified.  Then  on  September 
29, 1643,  Friars  Covarrubias,  Salas  and  Suarez  signed  a  long 
report  which  reviewed  the  events  of  July  21  et  seq.™  On 
July  23  Governor  Pacheco  met  Friar  Juan  de  San  Joseph, 
the  custodian's  personal  companion,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  crowd  of  people  said : 

"Father  Friar  Juan,  .  .  .  tell  the  Father  Custo- 
dian what  I  say — that  I  am  most  devoted  to  the 
[Franciscan]  Order  and  to  this  holy  habit  [of  the 
Order] ,  and  that  I  esteem  the  most  humble  donado 
of  the  Order — But  I  swear  by  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  by  this  holy  temple  and  God  and  San  Antonio, 
that  if  he  does  not  approve  what  I  have  done,  and  if 
I  know  that  he  speaks  badly  of  it  and  causes 
trouble,  I  shall  have  to  behead  him  as  [I  should]  a 
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Moor  or  a  Turk,  and  throw  him  out  to  be  eaten  by 
wild  animals ;  and  that  I  would  do  this  to  a  bishop, 
and  as  much  and  more  to  a  custodian." 

To  which  Friar  Juan  replied  that  the  Father  Custodian  had 
never  been  a  trouble  maker,  and  would  not  be  one  now. 
"And  the  same  day,"  reported  Covarrubias,  "[Friar  Juan] 
gave  me  the  message,  and  I  [gave]  thanks  to  Our  Lord." 

On  July  26  the  governor  sent  the  custodian  a  formal 
order  to  appear  in  Santa  Fe  accompanied  by  the  definitors 
and  other  prominent  clergy  within  three  days,  under  penalty 
of  being  declared  seditious  and  a  traitor  to  the  Crown. 
Covarrubias  courteously  replied  that  he  would  hasten  to 
obey  the  command.  On  July  29  the  custodian  and  ten  other 
friars  presented  themselves  in  Santa  Fe.  In  the  afternoon 
Covarrubias  and  the  venerable  Friar  Cristobal  de  Quiros 
paid  a  formal  call  at  the  governor's  residence,  and  Pacheco 
explained  that  the  execution  of  the  eight  soldiers  had  been 
in  conformity  with  secret  instructions.  The  custodian  re- 
plied that  whatever  royal  authority  ordered  should  be  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter  with  all  care  and  diligence. 

On  the  following  day,  July  30,  by  command  of  the  gov- 
ernor a  special  mass  was  said  in  the  convent  church.  And 
Custodian  Covarrubias  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
address  to  the  assembled  citizens,  pointing  out  the  need  for 
peace,  for  observance  of  divine  precepts,  and  for  obedience 
to  the  king,  his  royal  councils,  and  his  governors  and  other 
ministers.  He  exhorted  the  friars  to  recognize  the  great 
obligations  of  their  station  and  reminded  them  of  the 
benefits  and  loyal  support  they  received  from  the  Crown. 
And  he  ended  by  declaring  that  the  friars  were  obliged  to 
take  arms,  if  necessary,  against  those  who  were  disloyal, 
rebellious  and  disobedient  to  the  royal  commands.  Follow- 
ing the  custodian's  speech,  Pacheco  made  another  in  similar 
vein. 

Thus,  on  the  surface,  all  was  harmonious.  But  during 
the  same  day  Pacheco  visited  the  custodian  and  friars  in  the 
convent  and  took  occasion  to  berate  them  and  upbraid  them 
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in  shameful  fashion.  "Among  other  things,"  he  told 
Covarrubias  that  he  was  "the  most  arrogant  friar  in  the 
world." 

The  contrast  between  this  version  of  the  July  days  and 
those  contained  in  Pacheco's  own  letters  proves  clearly  how 
utterly  the  governor  had  failed  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
friars.  And  later  events  merely  deepened  the  resentment 
felt  by  the  custodian  and  his  associates. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  cause  of  trouble  between 
Rosas  and  Father  Salas  was  the  burial  of  Sebastian  de  San- 
doval,  an  excommunicate,  in  the  Santa  Fe  church  by  consent 
of  Friar  Juan  de  Vidania.  As  a  result  of  this  incident  and 
others  that  followed,  Salas  placed  the  Santa  Fe  church  under 
interdict.  When  Governor  Flores  and  Custodian  Covarru- 
bias arrived  in  1641,  the  body  of  Sandoval  was  exhumed  and 
buried  in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  the  interdict  had  been 
raised.  But  now,  Governor  Pacheco  ordered  SandovaPs 
bones  disinterred  once  more,  and  on  August  16,  1643,  he 
sent  word  to  Covarrubias  asking  the  necessary  authorization 
to  rebury  them  in  the  Santa  Fe  church.  In  his  reply  the  cus- 
todian reviewed  the  facts  as  outlined  above,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  on  his  initiative  that  action  had  been  taken  to 
remove  the  bones  in  1641,  and  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  governor's  request. 

The  next  day,  August  17,  there  appeared  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, where  Covarrubias  was  living,  Sargento  Mayor  Fran- 
cisco Gomez  and  two  companions  who  brought  threats  of 
dire  consequences  if  the  burial  of  Sandoval  was  not  author- 
ized. 

"He  [the  governor]  sent  Francisco  Gomez 
with  the  Secretary  Libron,  and  Agustin  Griego  to 
tell  me  orally  that  I  should  give  permission  to  bury 
the  said  bones  at  once,  and  that  if  I  did  not  do  so, 
the  governor  would  come  in  person  the  following 
night  and  take  me  from  this  convent  and  send  me 
away  in  a  pack  saddle  under  guard  of  soldiers,  who 
would  take  me  to  El  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  and 
leave  me  there  alone,  where  either  enemies  (hos- 
tile Indians?)  or  wild  beasts  would  tear  me  to 
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pieces ;  and  that  if  as  a  result  of  these  threats  and 
many  others  that  they  made  ...  I  would  not  give 
the  said  permission  they  would  give  me  official  noti- 
fication of  an  auto  containing  the  greatest  enor- 
mities,, such  as  a  man  who  had  totally  abandoned 
God  or  [even]  a  heretic  could  not  boast.  And  that 
because  of  me  the  land  was  in  a  miserable  state, 
and  that  in  this  convent  meetings  were  being  held, 
inspired  by  opposition  to  the  Crown  and  that  other 
things  of  grave  import  were  being  done ;  and  that 
he  would  have  to  raze  this  convent  and  take  my  life, 
and  do  other  dreadful  things." 

In  order  to  delay  giving  an  answer,  the  custodian  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  governor's  command  and  requested  time  in 
which  to  prepare  a  reply.  Gomez  replied  that  they  had  no 
authorization  to  grant  the  requests,  and  with  that  word  he 
and  his  companions  departed. 

On  August  18  Captain  Francisco  Lujan  teniente  of 
Cochiti,  and  two  soldiers,  acting  on  command  of  Governor 
Pacheco,  arirved  in  Santo  Domingo.  After  calling  together 
all  of  the  Indians,  they  read  an  order  forbidding  any  Indian, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  do  anything  commanded  by  the  custo- 
dian and  other  friars  of  the  convent. 

"This  caused  such  scandal  and  fear  in  these 
wretched  Indians,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
that  they  walked  about  as  if  dazed,  and  they  with- 
drew to  their  cornfields,  and  other  places.  Not  a 
single  person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  plazas  and 
houses;  and  when  they  came,  it  was  with  great 
secrecy,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  be 
seen  by  the  friars." 

At  this  critical  juncture  Friar  Juan  de  Salas,  the  for- 
mer custodian,  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe  to  act  as  mediator. 
"With  modesty  and  prudence"  he  calmed  the  excited  gov- 
ernor, who  agreed  to  make  peace.  On  August  22  Pacheco 
visited  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  summoned  the  Indians  and 
told  them  that  he  had  issued  his  former  order  in  order  to 
test  their  obedience,  "and  also  because  he  was  angry."  "And 
with  that  things  remained  as  they  were  before." 
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But  this  act  of  public  peacemaking  did  not  reestablish 
genuine  confidence  and  good  feeling  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties.  Things  had  gone  too  far  for  that.  Covarru- 
bias  continued  to  fear  some  sort  of  violence  and  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Santo  Domingo  for  a  while  and  spend  some 
time  visiting  the  convents  in  the  area  east  of  the  Manzano 
range, — "in  order  to  see  whether  I  could  free  myself  some- 
what of  his  threats  and  calumnies,  and  [because]  I  was  also 
afraid  that  he  might  take  my  life,  either  publicly  or  by 
means  of  some  poison." 

The  letter  of  September  29,  1643,  in  which  these  events 
were  described  was  dated  at  the  convent  of  Cuarac,  and  was 
signed  by  ex-Custodian  Salas,  guardian  of  the  convent,  and 
by  Friar  Juan  Suarez,  guardian  of  San  Felipe.  The  last 
paragraph  stated  that  it  was  desired  that  other  friars  should 
sign  the  dispatch,  but  it  could  not  safely  be  sent  from  con- 
vent to  convent  because  mail  was  being  seized  and  opened. 

As  final  proof  (if  indeed,  additional  proof  is  necessary) 
that  Pacheco  had  stirred  up  great  resentment  may  be  cited 
the  fact  that  the  relatives  of  the  eight  soldiers  who  had  been 
beheaded  immediately  filed  suit  for  redress  before  the  Audi- 
encia.  Among  the  petitioners  were  Fernando  de  Chavez  y 
Duran  and  Juan  Ramirez  de  Salazar,  two  of  those  lesser 
leaders  against  Rosas  whom  Pacheco  had  placed  in  positions 
of  trust  in  order  to  test  their  loyalty  and  whom  he  had  for- 
mally pardoned  by  decree  of  July  22  as  a  reward  for  their 
prompt  answer  to  summons  on  the  day  of  the  executions.  In 
short,  fear  rather  than  genuine  approval  of  the  governor's 
action  was  the  force  which  prompted  the  rallying  to  the 
royal  standard  during  the  days  subsequent  to  July  21.  The 
suit  for  redress  was  filed  in  Mexico  City  on  November  27, 
1643.  Criminal  charges  were  preferred  against  Governor 
Pacheco,  and  petition  was  made  seeking  the  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  the  persons  who  had  been  executed  and  the  res- 
titution of  their  property  to  their  heirs.  Unfortunately  the 
result  of  this  case  is  not  known.21 
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III 

In  January  1644,  Friar  Juan  de  Prada,  the  Franciscan 
commissary  general  of  New  Spain,  received  the  order  from 
his  superior  in  Spain  instructing  him  to  consult  with  the 
viceroy  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  in  New  Mexico.  The  person  who  was 
selected  for  this  task  was  Friar  Tomas  Manso.  For  more 
than  a  decade  Manso  had  been  serving  as  procurator  gen- 
eral of  the  Custodia  of  New  Mexico  and  administrator  of  the 
mission  supply  service.  In  this  capacity  he  had  demon- 
strated considerable  ability  and  had  rendered  genuine  serv- 
ice to  the  missions.  And  the  Franciscan  Order  had  already 
recognized  his  talents  and  good  judgment  by  electing  him 
custodian  to  succeed  Father  Covarrubias.  Thus  toward  the 
end  of  1643  he  had  set  out  for  New  Mexico  once  more  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  custodianship  added  to  the 
management  of  the  caravan  which  departed  at  the  same 
time.  And  on  August  14,  1644,  several  weeks  after  arri^- 
ing  in  New  Mexico  he  received  the  commission  from  Prada 
commanding  him  to  make  the  general  investigation  ordered 
by  the  commissary  general  in  Spain.22 

Father  Manso  immediately  drew  up  a  questionnaire  on 
the  basis  of  which  witnesses  were  to  be  examined,  and  on 
August  17  the  first  testimony  was  received.  A  week  later 
the  investigation  was  finished.  Six  witnesses  had  been 
called,  of  whom  three  were  petitioners  in  the  criminal  suit 
against  Governor  Pacheco  mentioned  above.  The  testimony 
was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  clergy ;  it  placed  all  the  blame  on 
Rosas  and  Vidania,  and  the  assembling  of  the  soldiers  at 
Santo  Domingo  was  justified  as  the  action  of  loyal  soldiers 
rallying  to  the  defense  of  the  clergy.  Father  Manso  antici- 
pated the  obvious  criticism  that  would  be  directed  against 
his  investigation,  and  explained  to  his  superiors  that  lack  of 
time  made  it  impossible  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  reaching 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rosas  affair.  Moreover,  he 
stated  that  he  had  deemed  it  unwise  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  the  governor.  Manso  pointed  out  that  while  Pacheco 
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was  willing  to  do  anything  that  would  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  friars,  he  was  motivated  also  by  a  desire  "to  calumniate 
the  dead."  "And  for  that  reason  I  did  not  wish  to  seek  his 
lordship's  aid,  or  to  discuss  anything  with  him."  * 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  Manso  and  his  associates 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  Rosas  and  Vidania  had 
caused  all  the  trouble,  that  the  soldiers  who  supported  the 
Church  were  in  no  sense  guilty  of  sedition,  and  that  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against  the  clergy  by  the  pro- 
Rosas  faction  were  utterly  false.  To  quote  Father  Manso : 

"The  case  is  very  grave,  Most  Reverend 
Father,  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  it  clearly  and 
that  the  truth  should  be  known.  Because  in  New 
Mexico  there  has  been  no  rebellion,  no  denial  of 
obedience  owed  to  Our  King  and  Lord,  neither  on 
the  part  of  the  friars  nor  on  that  of  the  laymen." 

He  explained  that  certain  laymen  had  withdrawn  from 
Santa  Fe,  partly  because  of  serious  grievances  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Rosas,  partly  because  they  refused  to  accept  the 
sacraments  from  an  excommunicate  priest.  But  this  did  not 
constitute  treason.  Manso  admitted  that  the  cabildo  had 
seized  power  at  the  death  of  Flores ;  but  he  also  took  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  cabildo  had  performed  a  great  service  by 
taking  stern  measures  against  the  Apaches,  and  that  Pacheco 
had  been  immediately  recognized  as  lawful  governor  when 
he  arrived  in  1642.  It  should  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Manso  made  no  reference  to  the  murder  of  Rosas  and 
the  acquittal  of  Ortiz.84 

After  all,  the  friars  regarded  the  whole  sorry  business 
as  merely  one  more  incident  illustrating  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  the  provincial  governors.  And  Pacheco  was  no 
exception.  The  difficulties  between  Father  Covarrubias  and 
Governor  Pacheco  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1643  have  already 
been  noted.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  situation  became 
even  more  tense  as  the  months  passed  by.  In  fact,  we  have 
one  brief  but  significant  statement  which  indicates  that  on 
one  occasion  Pacheco  even  placed  the  custodian  under  guard 
in  the  convent  of  Sia.25 
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A  new  governor  was  finally  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Fernando  de  Argiiello,  but  he  was  delayed  in  making  the 
journey  to  New  Mexico,  with  the  result  that  Pacheco  re- 
mained in  office  until  December  5, 1644.  And  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  of  his  term  Pacheco  apparently  became 
even  more  unreasonable  and  arbitrary.  Covarrubias  and 
Manso  returned  to  New  Spain  with  the  mission  caravan  in 
the  autumn  of  1644.86 

IV 

The  documentary  evidence  for  the  Rosas-Flores- 
Pacheco  period  comes  to  a  rather  abrupt  end  at  this  point. 
We  are  left  in  the  dark  concerning  the  final  decision  in  the 
criminal  suit  brought  against  Pacheco  by  the  relatives  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  executed.  Apparently  Pacheco  re- 
mained in  New  Mexico  until  1647,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  orders  to  remain  pending  the  settlement  of  the  suit,  or, 
more  probably,  during  the  taking  of  his  residencia.  Unfor- 
tunately Pacheco's  residencia,  as  most  of  the  New  Mexico 
residencias  for  this  period,  is  missing.  Friar  Prada  took 
pains  to  send  to  Spain  copies  of  all  the  reports  received  from 
New  Mexico,  especially  the  letters  of  Pacheco  which  excul- 
pated the  friars.  But  we  have  no  information  to  indicate 
the  final  judgment  of  the  viceroy  and  the  Crown  concern- 
ing the  role  played  by  the  clergy  during  these  years.  Lack 
of  documents  may  even  indicate  that  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  and  Spain  felt  that  the  wisest  policy  was  to  let 
the  situation  quiet  down,  and  not  to  cause  more  trouble  by 
further  investigations  or  by  making  formal  judgments  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  of  either  individuals  or  groups. 

Thus  the  Rosas  episode  finally  became  past  history. 
But  the  old  suspicions,  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  bitterness 
lived  on.  And  we  close  this  chapter  by  presenting  the  sum- 
mary of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  on  October  23,  1647, 
by  Friar  Andres  Juarez,  senior  friar  in  the  province.27 

All  of  the  governors,  he  said,  had  been  guilty  of  misgov- 
ernment  and  tyranny,  except  one  (probably  Silva  Nieto) 
who  was  "the  protector  of  this  land,"  but  he  would  limit  his 
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bill  of  particulars  to  the  last  three  governors — Pacheco, 
Arguello,  and  Guzman  y  Figuera  (who  succeeded  Arguello 
in  1647) .  Pacheco  and  Arguello  were  leaving  with  the  mis- 
sion caravan,  one  of  them  in  custody  for  having  sold  powdejr 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  the  other  free  because  of  bribes  he 
had  given.  Juarez  did  not  mention  names,  so  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  it  was  Pacheco  or  Arguello  who  was  in  cus- 
tody.) They  had  been  a  scourge  on  the  land — cheating 
"these  poor  natives  and  Spaniards/'  Divine  law,  royal 
ordinances  and  cedulas  had  been  broken.  "May  I  be  cursed 
of  God,"  Juarez  exclaimed,  "if  they  have  kept  a  single  com- 
mand of  Your  Majesty." 

But  what  can  be  done?  The  governors  are  either  crea- 
tures of  the  viceroy,  or  they  buy  their  offices.  Arguello  had 
asserted  that  the  office  cost  him  9,000  pesos.  And  of  course 
the  natives  and  Spaniard  paid  it  in  the  end ! 

The  Indians  were  forced  to  purchase  goods  offered  for 
sale  by  the  governor's  agents,  who  took  what  they  desired  in 
payment.  And  expeditions  were  constantly  being  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  Apache  captives  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  New  Spain,  with  the  result  that  the  Apaches 
naturally  made  counterattacks  on  the  pueblos — "as  hap- 
pened during  the  time  of  the  past  governor,  when  they  killed 
forty  persons  in  one  pueblo  and  seized  eight  prisoners." 

Disagreements  between  the  governors  and  the  clergy 
were  still  common.  Guzman  had  violated  the  right  of  asy- 
lum and  had  made  threats  against  the  prelate  who  had  pro- 
tested against  his  action.  Arguello  had  upbraided  a  friar 
who  had  whipped  an  Indian  for  certain  offenses,  and  had 
told  the  Indians  that  if  a  friar  tried  to  punish  them  in  this 
manner  again  they  should  kill  (flechar)  him.  But  such 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  was  inspired  by  no 
genuine  regard  for  their  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  Arguello 
like  all  his  kind,  had  exploited  the  Indian  labor,  and  per- 
mitted the  Spaniards  to  do  the  same.  As  a  result  of  these 
disagreements  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
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and  of  such  ruthless  exploitation,  the  Indians  no  longer 
obeyed  their  friars  and  were  returning  to  idolatry. 

It  was  the  same  old  refrain!  And  like  hundreds  of 
other  letters  on  the  same  subject  it  achieved  nothing.  The 
Crown,  by  cedula  of  September  22,  1650,  ordered  the  viceroy 
to  investigate  and  make  a  report.  On  March  20,  1653,  the 
viceroy  replied  that  he  had  given  a  newly-appointed  gov- 
ernor, Don  Juan  de  Samaniego,  suitable  instructions.  The 
Crown  on  June  20,  1654,  approved  of  the  viceroy's  report, 
and  charged  him  to  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
matter  in  question !  * 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSION 

URING  THE  decade  of  the  1650's  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  lull  in  the  rivalry  and  controversy  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  At  least,  that  may 
be  inferred  from  the  notable  lack  of  documentary  material 
for  this  period.  And  when  the  old  quarrel  was  revived  in 
1659  it  quickly  assumed  a  new  character, — not  because  the 
issues  were  changed,  but  because  the  Church  was  able  to 
invoke  all  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  on  its  side.  Thus  the 
story  of  the  period  from  1659  to  1665  is  essentially  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Office  in  New  Spain.  For  that 
reason  I  bring  the  present  essay  to  a  close  and  reserve  the 
later  period  for  separate  study. 

But  the  fundamental  issues  ever  remained  the  same: 
rivalry  for  control  of  the  destiny  of  the  Indians,  problems 
of  mission  discipline,  the  conflict  of  economic  interests,  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  immunity,  the  authority  of  the 
custodian  as  ecclesiastical  judge  ordinary,  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  interference  of  the  clergy 
in  strictly  secular  matters.  In  one  form  or  another  these 
problems  were  presented  again  and  again,  but  neither  State 
nor  Church  learned  the  need  for  patience,  tact,  and  friendly 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  them.  Permanent  compromises 
were  never  found,  and  the  tradition  of  rivalry  and  hostility 
became  one  of  the  powerful  traditions  in  provincial  life. 

The  causes  of  conflict  were  inherent  in  the  general 
colonial  system  evolved  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
Indies.  The  religious  and  economic  motives  of  empire  were 
antagonistic  if  not  essentially  incompatible.  This  fact  was 
reflected  in  the  legislation  where  contradictions  were  numer- 
ous and  notorious,  and  the  processes  of  administration  often 
caused  greater  confusion  instead  of  providing  effective  com- 
promises. Thus  the  history  of  New  Mexico  serves  as  an 
example  of  the  general  trend  of  politico-ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions in  the  Indies. 
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It  may  seem  surprising,  on  first  thought,  that  funda- 
mental questions  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  jurisdiction 
should  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  such 
an  isolated,  poverty-ridden  frontier  province.  But  if_  we 
consider  the  problem  more  closely,  the  explanation  is  obvious 
enough.  The  very  simplicity  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  permitted  such  issues  to  assume  a  greater 
relative  importance  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  life 
had  been  more  varied  and  complex.  Moreover,  certain 
special  factors  in  the  development  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
seventeenth  century — the  emphasis  on  the  missions,  the 
distance  from  the  centers  of  superior  authority,  and  the 
character  of  provincial  leaders — contributed  much  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  problem.  These  were  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter I  of  this  essay,  and  no  further  comment  is  necessary. 

The  leaders  of  both  State  and  Church  must  assume 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  bitterness  and  violence 
which  characterized  this  New  Mexican  chapter  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  relations  in  the  colonies.  In  the  Peralta  affair 
Friar  Isidro  Ordonez  not  only  exceeded  his  legal  authority, 
but  was  guilty  of  gross  discourtesy  and  presumption  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Crown's  representative.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rosas  was  responsible  for  brazen  violation  of  fundamental 
Church  law  and  practice.  Eulate,  Baeza,  and  Rosas  were 
all  too  much  interested  in  their  own  selfish  gain  to  give  effec- 
tive service  in  a  mission  province.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  Friars  Perea  and  Quiros  were  sometimes  guilty  of  an 
uncompromising  insistence  on  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
privilege,  which  made  cooperation  with  secular  authority 
difficult.  Above  all,  there  was  too  much  attention  paid  to 
non-essentials  by  both  governors  and  prelates. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  entire  con- 
troversy was  the  abuse  of  power  on  each  side.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  and  privilege  were  expanded  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  personal  and  group  interests.  The  mission  program  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  as  conceived  by  the  clergy,  implied  a  gen- 
uine invasion  of  the  limits  of  secular  authority  as  defined  by 
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law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  authorities  were  guilty  of 
numerous  violations  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  And  the 
wide  authority  enjoyed  by  the  provincial  governors,  such  as 
the  right  to  regulate  Indian  labor,  grant  encomiendas,  fix 
tributes,  supervise  pueblo  government,  and  regulate  rela- 
tions with  the  Apache  tribes  was  often  exercised  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  general  mission  program.  But  this  is 
merely  to  restate  the  fundamental  conflict  of  motives  in- 
herent in  the  colonial  system. 

Two  immediate  results  of  the  controversy  may  be  noted 
in  New  Mexico. 

1.  It  created  a  fatal  division  in  the  non-aboriginal 
community.  The  bickering,  quarrels,  and  occasional  out- 
bursts of  violence  between  the  heads  of  the  two  jurisdictions 
weakened  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. And  a  permanent  spirit  of  factionalism  was  intro- 
duced as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  non-aboriginal 
community.  Although  two  small  groups  were  formed,  one 
traditionally  loyal  to  the  civil  authorities  and  one  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Church  and  the  missions,  most  of  the  soldiers 
and  colonists  had  no  firm  convictions  on  the  important  issues. 
Their  allegiance  was  given  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  in  accordance  with  personal  selfish  interests.  We 
must  remember  that  the  non-aboriginal  population  con- 
sisted mostly  of  frontier  soldiers  who  had  seen  service  in 
Nueva  Vizcaya  and  other  parts  of  northern  New  Spain,  the 
rough  and  often  illiterate  descendants  of  these  soldiers,  a 
large  group  of  mestizos,  a  sprinkling  of  mulattoes,  and  a 
number  of  ex-convicts  and  fugitives  from  justice.  They 
were  men  who  chafed  under  restraint,  whether  from  State 
or  Church.  The  controversies  between  governor  and  pre- 
late, with  the  consequent  weakening  of  governmental 
authority,  gave  them  greater  independence  of  action.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  Otermin  in  1682  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  spirit  of  insubordination  that  had  long  char- 
acterized provincial  affairs. 
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2.  The  Church-State  rivalry  had  a  most  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  Indian  population.  The  Spanish  occupation 
had  been  a  rude  shock  to  the  traditional  folk  culture,  and 
although  the  Indians  had  been  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  they  had  never  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  new 
ways.  The  substitution  of  the  Christian  faith,  ceremonial, 
and  standards  of  conduct  for  age-old  folk  custom  could  be 
successful  only  after  a  long  period  of  the  most  patient  labor. 
It  presupposed  also  thorough  cooperation  between  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Indians  learned  soon 
enough,  moreover,  that  acceptance  of  Christianity  carried 
with  it  the  inescapable  obligation  to  serve  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  regime,  both  soldiers  and  friars,  and  we 
can  not  blame  them  if  they  were  more  conscious  of  present 
burdens  than  of  the  spiritual  benefits  that  would  accrue 
mostly  in  future.  Under  such  circumstances  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  unseemly  quarreling,  disagreement  on  matters  of 
mission  discipline  and  general  Indian  policy,  the  imprison- 
ment and  public  humiliation  of  Governor  Peralta,  the  abu- 
sive language  and  physical  violence  used  by  Rosas  against 
Friars  Romero  and  Nunez — all  this  had  a  most  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  Indians  who  had  little  understanding  of  the 
issues  at  stake. 

The  complaint  of  Friar  Andres  Juarez  that  the  Indians 
were  returning  to  idolatry  was  not  idle  talk.  From  1632  on, 
there  was  a  definite  slowing  down  of  the  mission  program. 
The  names  of  Porras  and  Letrado,  San  Lucas  and  Miranda, 
had  been  added  to  the  roll  of  martyr  friars,  and  there  were 
increasing  signs  of  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
new  ways.  During  the  administration  of  Governor  Arguello 
(1644-1647)  the  Jemez,  in  league  with  Apaches,  became  in- 
subordinate and  killed  a  Spaniard.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  hanged,  others  whipped,  and  some  given  terms  of 
service.  And  again  in  the  time  of  Governor  Ugarte  de  la 
Concha  there  was  a  more  general  conspiracy  involving 
the  Indians  of  Isleta,  Alameda,  San  Felipe,  Cochiti,  and 
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the  Jemez,  as  well  as  certain  Apache  groups.  The  move- 
ment failed,  however,  and  nine  of  the  conspirators  were 
hanged.  These  abortive  movements  were  important  danger 
signals,  but  unfortunately,  they  were  not  heeded. 

The  forces  which  produced  the  explosion  of  1680  were 
already  at  work. 

(The  End) 


EDITORIAL   NOTES 

Our  First  Press. — Having  learned  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Wagner, 
of  Pasadena,  had  located  a  number  of  early  imprints,  hither- 
to unreported,  the  editor  asked  him  to  prepare  the  paper 
which  appears  in  this  issue.  The  survey  which  he  presents 
will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  a  real  contribution  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  subject. 

For  some,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
have  available  various  documentary  excerpts  which  corrobo- 
rate or  supplement  statements  which  he  has  made.  They 
may  also  be  glad  to  have  some  additional  comment  on  the 
historical  setting. 

So  far  as  the  editor  knows,  the  first  expression  of  the 
desire  for  a  printing  press  is  found  in  a  proposal  which 
originated  early  in  1831  in  the  town  council  of  Santa  Fe. 
Juan  Estevan  Pino,  Father  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  (curate  of 
Santa  Fe),  and  Jose  Francisco  Baca  drafted  a  project  to 
make  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  into  the  "State  of 
Hidalgo"  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Endorsed  by  the  coun- 
cils of  nine  other  towns,  it  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Gov.  Jose  Antonio  Chaves.  He  brought  it  before  the  Terri- 
torial Deputation,  where  it  was  discussed  and  tabled.  Em- 
bodied in  the  proposal  was  the  note:  "When  the  revenues  of 
the  State  will  permit,  a  printing-press  and  outfit  will  be 
purchased."  (Old  Santa  Fe,  I,  277-279) 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  the  above  men,  Pino,  Ortiz, 
and  Baca,  were  three  of  the  seven  members  who  constituted 
the  Deputation  of  1829-1830;  and  another  was  Santiago 
Abreu,  who  had  served  as  deputy  to  the  Mexican  Congress 
for  the  biennium  1825-1826,  and  still  earlier  as  first  alcalde 
in  Santa  Fe.  This  Abreu  was  reflected  to  the  Deputation 
for  1831-1832,  and  in  1832-1833  he  was  governor. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that  his  brother  Ramon 
Abreu  served  as  Territorial  secretary  from  August,  1827, 
until  the  spring  of  1835!  (ibid.,  I,  349) 

In  October,  1830,  Father  Antonio  Jose  Martinez  was 
one  of  the  seven  members  elected  to  the  Territorial  Deputa- 
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tion  for  the  biennium  1831-1832;  he  was  not  a  member  for 
the  years  1833-1834,  nor  was  he  ever  elected  deputy  from 
New  Mexico  to  the  federal  congress;  and  in  his  Meritos 
(Wagner  title  No.  10)  he  himself  explains  why  he  did  not 
attend  the  Church  synod  in  Durango  in  1833.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  he  made  any  journey  out 
of  New  Mexico  during  the  decade  of  the  '30's. 

And  what  do  we  know  of  Antonio  Barreiro?  Appointed 
asesor  (legal  adviser),  he  came  north  to  Santa  Fe  in  the 
spring  of  1831  while,  or  soon  after,  the  above  Statehood 
project  was  being  agitated  and  discussed.  His  descriptive 
account,  Ojeada  sobre  Nuevo  Mexico,  (N.  M.  Hist.  Soc., 
Publications  in  history,  V.)  which  remarks  on  the  absence  of 
any  press  in  New  Mexico  was  finished  in  May  1832,  and 
published  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  late  that  same  year.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1833,  he  was  elected  as  deputy  to  represent  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  national  Congress  for  the  biennium  1833-1834,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1834  he  was  reelected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
biennium.  He  must,  therefore,  have  returned  to  Santa  Fe 
from  the  south  in  the  summer  of  1834  and,  whether  the  press 
came  over  the  Chihuahua  Trail  or  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  inference  is  very  strong  that  the  printer,  Jesus  Maria 
Baca,  came  to  New  Mexico  at  that  time.  We  are  still  in  the 
dark,  however,  as  to  whether  Barreiro  engaged  the  printer 
on  his  own  initiative  or  as  agent  for  the  Abreu  family.  The 
latter  is  more  probable,  if  Gregg  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  press  came  from  the  United  States  and  if  the  tradition 
is  correct  that  the  Abreu  family  secured  it.  This  does  not 
conflict  with  the  documentary  records  which  we  have. 

In  the  legislative  minutes  of  the  Territorial  Deputation 
of  October  8,  1834,  we  find  the  following  record : 

After  reading  and  approving  the  previous 
minutes,  attention  was  given  to  a  communication 
from  Deputy  Antonio  Barreiro  in  which  he  asks 
for  instructions  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  accompanied  by  a  collection  (file)  of  the  peri- 
odical which  he  published  in  this  capital,  and  he 
requests  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  certificate 
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such  as  was  given  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious biennium.    (Old  Santa  Fe,  I,  365,  note) 

Later,  and  after  editing  Barreiro's  Ojeada  early  in 
1928,  the  writer  found  in  the  archives  the  letter  of  Ramon 
Abreu  to  the  Santa  Fe  town  council  of  January  17,  1835. 
This  was  brought  to  Mr.  McMurtrie's  attention  in  1929  and 
was  incorporated  by  him  in  his  paper  (NEW  MEXICO  HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW,  IV,  no.  4,  374-375),  so  it  need  not  be  re- 
produced here.  It  does,  however,  call  for  some  comment. 

At  this  time,  semi-monthly  mails  were  being  carried 
between  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  City,  an  exchange  of  letters 
requiring  from  two  to  three  months  by  correo  volante.  The 
Abreu  letter  shows  that,  over  two  months  before,  Don 
Ramon  had  written  to  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamante 
about  his  press  in  Santa  Fe,  and  doubtless  had  sent  him 
copies  of  his  aviso  and  of  El  Crepusculo  de  la  Libertad  which 
Barreiro  had  been  (or  was)  publishing.  Bustamante,  then 
a  Mexican  historian  of  some  note  and  probably  related  to  the 
influential  Anastacio  Bustamante,  seems  to  have  replied 
with  hearty  congratulations  and  suggested  that  copies  be 
placed  in  the  archives — or,  as  Abreu  asked  the  Deputation, 
be  displayed  under  glass.  Perhaps  it  was  not  done  because 
there  was  no  glass ! 

Again,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances  by 
which,  between  June  and  September,  1835,  the  press  came 
into  the  control  of  Padre  Martinez  in  Taos.  We  do  know 
that,  during  the  next  eight  years,  copy  was  frequently  sent 
from  Santa  Fe  as  printing  jobs  on  the  padre's  press.  In 
calendaring  the  Mexican  Archives,  Mrs.  Bloom  recently 
came  across  a  scrap  of  paper  (13x15.8  cms.)  which  is  a 
borrador  (retain  draft)  and  illustrates  this  point: 

Secretariat  [of  the  government] 

The  Citizen  Governor  directs  me  to  say  to  you 
that,  as  soon  as  Curate  Don  Antonio  Jos£  Mar- 
tines  informs  you  that  he  needs  the  man  who  must 
fetch  some  printing  (unos  impresos)  to  this  [cap- 
ital] ,  you  furnish  him  with  one,  taking  care  that  he 
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be  a  good  and  efficient  man  who  will  not  tarry  nor 
lose  the  papers  and  cautioning  him  that  he  must 
deliver  them  here  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Commandant. 

I  inform  you  of  this  his  order  for  its  execution. 
God  and  [Liberty].  July  21,  1840. 

(rubric  of  Guadalupe  Miranda,  sec'y) 
[to]  Sefior  Subprefect 
of  Taos 

Another  document  has  recently  come  to  light  which 
shows  that,  when  the  press  returned  from  Taos  to  Santa  Fe 
(probably  late  in  1843),  Padre  Martinez  retained  its  owner- 
ship during  the  year  and  more  while  La  Verdad  was  being 
published  by  Don  Donaciano  Vigil.  This  is  a  letter  from 
Charles  Bent  at  Taos  to  Manuel  Alvarez,  merchant  and  U.  S. 
consul  at  Santa  Fe.  The  part  which  refers  to  Padre  Marti- 
nez and  his  press  is  as  follows : 

Mr  M.  Alvaraz  Taos>  March  30th  1845 

Sir 

I  have  sean  your  letter  to  .  .  Mr.  Beau- 
bean,  in  which  you  tell  him,  our  Priest  has  con- 
sented to  leave  his  press  in  Santafee,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  printed  against  him,  this 
is  puoor  [pure]  subturfuge,  after  he  having  made 
the  declaration  heare  (when  he  loned  it  in  the  first 
place)  that  he  had  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  expos- 
ing thruugh  this  meadium  the  acts  and  doings  of 
public  men,  in  hopes  as  he  said  of  preventing  them 
for  the  future  of  doing  rong,  but  it  seames  he  never 
expected  that  any  one  would  have  the  temerity  of 
atacking  him.  I  wish  you  to  correct  the  article  I 
left  with  you,  and  if  it  cannot  be  inserted  at  pres- 
ent, you  will  doe  me  the  favor,  to  try  and  get  it 
in  imeadiately ,  on  the  chainge  of  Authoritys  if  pos- 
ible,  before  the  Prest  can  have  time  to  renue  his 
conditions  with  regard  to  his  press  .  .  . 

My  respects  to  all. 

Your  Obt  Svt 

Taos  Aprile  7th  1845.  C*  BENT- 

On  May  1,  1845,  Jose  Chaves  y  Castillo  became  gov- 
ernor, and  early  in  June  the  Departmental  government  took 
over  the  press.  (Old  Santa  Fe,  II,  238,  247)  L.  B.  B. 
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The  Chaco  Canyon  and  Its  Monuments.  By  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 
(University  Press,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  1936.  236  pp.  ills. 
$2.50.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  handbooks  on  the 
archaeological  history  of  the  Southwest.  These  handbooks 
propose  to  visualize  the  human  life  that  pervaded  the  ancient 
places,  the  remains  of  which  are  so  numerous  from  the  Pecos 
to  the  Colorado  and  from  Mexico  up  into  Colorado  and  Ne- 
vada, constituting  a  rather  homogeneous  ethnic  province  in 
which  the  Pueblo  Indian  predominated.  Says  the  announce- 
ment of  the  series  setting  forth  the  philosophy  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Hewett : 

Ruins  are  the  forsaken  abodes  in  which  the 
human  spirit  dwelt  and  actualized  itself.  But  a 
certain  kind  of  archaeology  dehumanizes  this 
material.  Man's  conduct  is  hardly  a  subject  for 
microscopic  study.  These  ancient  ruins  reveal  how 
groups  of  human  beings  have  waxed  and  waned; 
mark  the  roads  that  men  have  traveled  on  the  way 
through  their  world.  In  them  are  embedded  the 
imperishable  achievements  of  their  hands  and 
brains.  What  we  want  in  the  study  of  the  Sciences 
of  Man  is  facts  that  will  aid  in  the  interpretation  of 
human  life. 

Secondly,  in  the  matter  of  interpretation:  re- 
member that  while  imagination  is  essential  in  sci- 
entific study  it  has  to  be  rigidly  controlled  and  that 
the  surest  guidance  to  the  understanding  of  relics 
of  the  past  is  to  be  found  in  living  communities  of 
the  same  breed  as  those  whose  debris  we  are  exca- 
vating. In  other  words,  the  surviving  Pueblo  In- 
dian, not  the  ethnologist,  is  the  most  reliable  source 
of  information  about  Indian  culture  in  the  South- 
west, ancient  or  modern.  When  it  comes  to  a  decision 
between  an  unsophisticated  Indian's  idea  in  such 
matters  and  that  of  the  much  educated  white  man 
who  feels  that  his  scientific  training  is  discredited 
unless  he  explains  most  everything,  the  Indian  has 
it. 

Ill 
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Lastly,  do  not  expect  the  archaeologist,  or  the 
National  Monuments  custodian,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain everything  about  these  ancient  ruins.  Only  a 
few  reliable  conclusions  have  been  reached,  the 
most  reliable  one  being  that  we  know  very  little 
about  them.  Happily,  the  desire  to  know  and  the 
determination  have  survived  the  discovery  of  the 
errors  and  illusions  of  the  past,  and  the  fascinating 
quest  goes  on,  the  quest  that  is  summed  up  in  the 
magic  word  archaeology. 

This  first  volume  is  admirable  in  its  conception  and 
arrangement.  Its  perusal  not  only  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  monumental  ruins  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  but  also  sur- 
veys for  the  reader  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the 
Pueblo  world.  The  excavations  of  the  School  of  American 
Research  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico  are  taken  as  a 
type  project  which  has  revealed  what  is  known  of  the  cus- 
toms, arts,  handicrafts,  religion,  philosophy  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  Southwest  from 
approximately  900  to  1200  A.  D.  However,  the  author  min- 
imizes the  importance  of  chronology  and  the  minute  details 
of  ceramics.  He  leans  much  more  insistently  upon  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  remains  uncovered  by  the  archaeologi- 
cal student.  He  does  it  in  such  a  convincing  and  lucid  manner 
that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  to  controvert  his  argument. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  volume  such  a  readable  guide 
either  for  the  student  or  for  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Hewett 
not  only  sums  up  his  own  forty  years  of  research  in  the 
Pueblo  region  but  also  cites  liberally  from  the  work  of 
others  who  have  covered  different  phases  of  the  subject. 

P.  A.  F.  W. 
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MILITARY  PROTECTION  OF  THE  SANTA  FE 

TRAIL  TO  1843 
By  HENRY  PUTNEY  BEERS 

Q  PANIARDS  and  Frenchmen  passed  between  Louisiana  and 
O  New  Mexico,  but  it  remained  for  an  American  army  offi- 
cer to  make  an  opening  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
trade  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  After  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana by  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France, 
its  exploration  was  undertaken  by  the  army.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  an  expedition  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who  had  entered  the 
service  in  1794,  set  out  July  15,  1806,  according  to  orders 
of  General  James  Wilkinson,  upon  a  tour  to  the  Southwest.1 
With  twenty-two  men,  all  soldiers  except  the  surgeon,  Dr. 
John  Robinson,  and  an  interpreter,  he  pursued  his  way  up 
the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers  from  St.  Louis.  From  the 
Osage  towns  he  took  a  northwest  course  across  what  became 
the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  the  Republican  river,  where  he  visited 
the  Grand  Pawnees.  Thence  he  crossed  in  eight  days  to  the 
Arkansas,  and  after  dispatching  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Wilkinson, 
son  of  General  Wilkinson,  down  that  river,  he  began  its  as- 
cent on  October  24  along  what  became  the  Taos  branch  of 


1.  For  divergent  views  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  expedition  see :  Isaac  J.  Cox, 
The  Early  Explorations  of  Louisiana  (University  of  Cincinnati,  University  Studies, 
Jan.-Feb.,  1906,  Cincinnati,  1906),  108ff. ;  Isaac  J.  Cox,  "Opening  of  the  Santa  F6 
Trail,"  Missouri  Historical  Review,  XXV,  (Oct.,  1930),  41-43;  S.  H.  Hart  and  A.  B. 
Hulbert,  eds.,  Zebulon  Pike's  Arkansaw  Journal,  (Overland  to  the  Pacific,  I,  Denver, 
1932),  Ixxii,  xlvi.  Cox  connects  it  with  the  Wilkinson-Burr  schemes  directed  against 
Spanish  territory,  but  Hart  and  Hulbert,  who  have  used  Pike's  maps  and  papers  re- 
turned by  Mexico,  regard  it  as  an  exploring  tour. 
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the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Hardships,  met  in  exploring  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  forced  the  party  south  over  the  mountains 
to  what  Pike  believed  were  the  waters  of  the  Red  river.  Here 
he  built  a  stockade,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  February  26  he  was  escorted  away  by  a  body 
of  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.  After  seeing  the 
country  and  being  divested  of  his  papers,  he  was  conducted 
through  Texas  and  placed  across  the  Sabine,  reaching 
Natchitoches  on  July  1, 1807.  His  expedition  and  his  journal 
published  in  1810  indicated  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
New  Mexico.2  In  his  book  appears  the  first  detailed  account 
of  a  journey  to  Santa  Fe.3 

The  first  efforts  of  Americans  to  open  the  trade  were  not 
successful,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  restrictive  commercial 
policy  of  the  Spanish.  Parties  that  went  out  in  1809  and 
1812  were  seized  by  the  authorities  of  New  Mexico;  the 
members  of  the  latter  were  kept  prisoners  until  1821,  little 
being  done  by  the  United  States  government  to  obtain  their 
release.  In  1817  Auguste  P.  Chouteau4  and  Jules  De  Mun 
were  ordered  away  from  Purgatory  creek,  a  southern  branch 
of  the  Arkansas,  by  Spanish  troops,  that  had  come  out 
against  American  troops  reported  to  be  in  this  region,  and 
a  while  later  they  were  apprehended  and  taken  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  they  were  held  for  a  time. 

Three  years  later  an  American  military  party  pene- 
trated south  of  the  Arkansas.  This  was  the  expedition  of 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long  which,  after  travelling  along  the 
Platte  and  the  South  Platte  from  Fort  Atkinson,  a  military 
post  established  on  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  in  September,  1819,5  struck  the  Arkansas  above  pres- 
ent Pueblo  on  July  16.  Farther  down  the  river  on  the  24th, 


2.  A  memorial  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri   presented  to  the  senate   in 
December,   1838  recognized  Pike's  service  in  this  regard.     Cf.   Senate  Document,   no. 
472,  26  cong.,  1  sess.,  5. 

3.  Hart  and  Hulbert,   op.   cit.,   Ixviii,   xcv ;   E.      K.   Gilbert,    The   Exploration   of 
Western  America,  1800-1850    (N.  Y.,  1933),  102 

4.  After  graduating  from  the  Military  Academy  in  June,   1806,  Chouteau  served 
as  an  ensign  in  the  army  until  his  resignation  to  enter  the  fur  trade  in  January,  1807. 

5.  Henry   P.    Beers,    The    Western   Military   Frontier,    1815-1846    (University    of 
Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Phila.,  1935),  42-44. 
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a  division  of  the  party  was  made;  Captain  Bell  continued 
its  descent  while  Long  crossed  it  to  search  for  the  Red  river 
towards  the  south.  After  passing  Purgatory  creek  the  major 
traversed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cimarron  along  which 
the  main  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was  soon  to  lead.  A 
journey  down  Mustang  creek  brought  the  party  to  the  Can- 
adian, which  was  followed  on  its  northern  side  until  Septem- 
ber 10,  when,  much  to  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of 
the  explorers,  they  found  themselves  at  the  Arkansas.  They 
had  believed  themselves  to  be  coursing  the  Red  river,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  continue  on  to  Fort  Smith, 
which  was  reached  three  days  later.  Here  they  found  Bell 
whose  trip  down  the  Arkansas  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
Indians,  mosquitoes  and  hunger. 

Not  far  below  the  division  point,  Bell  had  fallen  into 
a  route  which  later  came  to  be  travelled  to  Taos;  this  met 
the  main  travelled  trail  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
where  the  Cimarron  division  of  the  trail  crossed  the 
river ;  so  from  there  to  around  the  great  bend  he  followed  the 
trail.  From  the  point  where  it  turned  off  across  the  prairies 
towards  the  northeast,  he  proceeded  on  August  10  for  an- 
other month  along  the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Smith. 

From  here  the  members  of  the  expedition  rode  in  sec- 
tions to  Missouri ;  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  he  spent 
in  St.  Louis,  Long  must  have  scattered  information  about 
the  Southwest.  In  the  journal,  published  three  years  later, 
it  was  stated  that  several  eligible  positions  existed  below  the 
Little  Arkansas  for  military  posts.  For  the  traders  now 
travelling  between  Missouri  and  Santa  Fe,  his  map  was 
useful.6 


6.  Edwin  James,  An  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  performed  in  the  Years  18 In,  1820,  under  the  Command  of  Major  Stephen 
H.  Long  (Early  Western  Travels,  XIV-XVII,  edited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Cleveland, 
1905),  XVI,  244.  In  later  years  an  occasional  caravan  followed  Long's  route  along 
the  Canadian  river,  whose  great  length  Long  was  the  first  to  show.  A  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  Long  was  transferred  from  West 
Point,  where  he  had  taught  mathematics,  to  the  Topographical  Engineers  in  April, 
1816.  He  had  performed  reconnoissances  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 
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Within  two  years  after  Long  and  Bell's  exploration  a 
regular  traffic  was  established  to  Santa  Fe.  A  party  led  by 
William  Becknell7  and  another  led  by  Thomas  James  and 
John  McKnight  reached  there  at  the  end  of  1821.  That  year 
Becknell  pioneered  the  route  from  the  Arkansas  through 
the  Raton  mountains,  and  in  1822  he  opened  a  shorter  road 
along  the  Cimarron,  which  became  the  one  chiefly  used.8 
Thereafter  a  steady  intercourse  was  conducted  over  a  route 
starting  from  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Kansas,  south- 
west across  the  headwaters  of  the  Osage  and  the  Neosho  to 
the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas.  Thence  along  the  river  to 
the  ford  where  a  crossing  was  made  to  traverse  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Cimarron  and  the  Canadian  to  Santa  Fe,  dis- 
tant 780  miles  from  the  Missouri. 

The  commerce  of  the  prairies  was  a  hazardous  business, 
for  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  infested  the  route.  Long 
accustomed  to  raid  the  Spanish  provinces  at  will,  they  now 
found  a  new  and  nearer  source  of  plunder  in  the  caravans. 
In  1821  the  James-McKnight  party9  was  molested  by  the 
Comanches,  and  in  1823  McKnight  was  killed  by  them.  Of 
Becknell's  party  two  were  stripped,  whipped  and  robbed  in 
1822  by  Osages.  Up  to  1824  about  fifteen  deaths  resulted 
from  the  depredations  of  these  tribes  and  the  Pawnees  and 
Kansas.10  Spanish  and  French  development  of  this  region 
had  been  prevented  by  the  hostility  of  these  wild  Indians.11 
Not  only  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest  but  the  Otoes  and  Paw- 
nees of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte  raided  New  Mexico. 


7.  This   was   probably  the  William   Becknell  who   was   an   ensign   in   the   United 
States   rangers   in    Missouri    from    July,    1814    to    June,    1815.      Cf.      F.    B.    Heitman, 
Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the   United  States  Army    (Washington,    1903), 
1,  205.     Before  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  Becknell  was  employed  at  a  salt  works  at 
Boon's  Lick,  Missouri.     Cf.      Executive  document,   no.   38,   22  cong.,    1  sess.,   99,   112. 

8.  R.  L.  Duff  us,   The  Santa  Fe  Trail    (N.   Y.,   1930),   67ff. ;   A.   B.   Hulbert,  ed., 
Southwest  on  the  Turquoise  Trail,    (Overland  to  the  Pacific,   II,   Denver,   1933),   con- 
tains Becknell's  journal,  56-68. 

9.  This  party  stopped  at  Fort  Smith,  a  military  post  established  at  the  end  of 
1817  about  450  miles  up  the  Arkansas.     Cf.     Beers,  op.  cit.,  58. 

10.  Senate  document,  no.  90,  22  cong.,  1  sess.,  81-6. 

11.  Grant  Foreman,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  The  Story  of  the  American  Southwest 
before  1830    (New  Haven,  1930),  3,  7,   10;  W.  P.  Webb,   The  Great  Plains    (Boston, 
1931),  120-126;  R.  N.  Richardson,  The  Comanche  Barrier  to  South  Plains  Settlement 
(Glendale,  Cal.,  1934),  55ff. 
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With  the  latter  the  Mexicans  made  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  in  1824  through  the  cooperation  of  Major  Benja- 
min O'Fallon,12  United  States  Indian  agent.  Missouri  by 
this  time  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  should 
undertake  the  protection  of  the  trail. 

That  year  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  congress.  To 
the  senate  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  Richard  Graham, 
agent  to  the  Osages  and  Delawares,  recommended  a  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade.13  With  the  transfer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Smith 
to  a  point  eighty  miles  up  the  Arkansas  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers,  Fort  Gibson  was  founded 
in  April,  1824,  but  it  was  too  far  removed  from  the  trail  to 
afford  much  protection.  Governor  Alexander  McNair  of 
Missouri,  who  was  then  visiting  Washington,  approached 
the  government  about  the  matter,  and  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton  interested  himself  in  its  promotion.14  In  December 
he  presented  a  petition  from  Missouri  for  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  country,  more  Indian  agents,  and  consuls 
in  northern  Mexico.15  The  next  month  he  presented  a  re- 
port containing  recommendations  by  Augustus  Storrs,  a 
trader  who  had  conducted  a  caravan  in  1824,  for  a  road, 
a  post  at  the  place  where  the  trail  crossed  the  Arkansas, 
and  agents  at  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe.16  An  act  of  March 
3,  1825  provided  for  surveying  a  road  and  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  for  its  survey  and  use.17  From  Fort 


12.  Niles   Register,    XXVII     (Nov.    6,    1824),    151.    .Hiram    M.    Chittenden,    The 
American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West   (N.  Y.,  1902),  II,  507. 

13.  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs   (Washington,   1832-34),  II,   452,   Feb. 
10 ;  also  in  Hulbert,  Turquoise  Trail,  99-100.     Graham  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  post 
below  that  point  would  be  too  far  away. 

14.  F.  F.  Stephens,  "Missouri  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trade,"  Missouri  Historical  Re- 
view, X   (July,  1916),  239-240. 

15.  House  executive  document,  no.  79,   18  cong.,  2  sess.     In  this  appeared  a  let- 
ter from  Major  Alphonso  Wetmore,  army  paymaster,  advising  a  road  survey  by  com- 
missioners  accompanied   by    a    small   military    escort.      Becknell   had    recommended    a 
road  in  1822. 

16.  Senate  document,  no  7,  18  cong.,  2  sess. ;  also  in  Nttes'  Register,  XXVII,  312- 
316,  Jan.   15,  1825 ;  and  in  Hulbert,   Turquoise  Trail,  8-298.     At  this  time  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Illinois  in   congress  were  instructed  to  support  protection   of  the  trail. 

17.  By  President  Adams,   Storrs  was  appointed  consul  at  Santa  Fe  and  Joshua 
Pilcher  at  Chihuahua ;  the  former  accepted. 
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Osage  commissioners  conducted  the  survey  of  the  road  be- 
tween July  17  and  September  11,  1825.18  While  on  the  way, 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Osages  and  Kansas  providing 
for  the  use  of  the  road  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  without  interference  by  them.  According  to  pro- 
visions in  treaties  with  the  Otoes,  Missouris,  Siounes  (sic) 
and  Ogallalas  made  by  General  Henry  Atkinson  and  Indian 
Agent  O'Fallon  during  the  Yellowstone  Expedition  of  that 
year,  those  tribes  agreed  not  to  molest  Americans  passing 
to  and  from  New  Mexico.19  The  Mexican  reaction  to  these 
efforts  of  the  United  States  was  to  send  troops  to  Chihuahua 
and  New  Mexico.20  But  in  May,  1826  Joel  Poinsett,  American 
minister  to  Mexico,  finally  secured  permission  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  survey  through  Mexican  territory,  and  Com- 
missioner Sibley  and  Surveyor  Brown,  who  had  spent  the 
winter  in  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  returned  to  their  work.21 
Brown's  accurate  and  elaborate  survey  and  map  were  never 
published  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  on  the  trail,  but  the 
war  department  found  his  map  useful. 

To  executive  authority  was  left  the  matter  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fort.  When  Ben  ton  wrote  Secretary  of  War 
James  Barbour  about  it  in  the  spring  of  1825,  he  learned 
that  information  was  being  collected.  General  Henry  Atkin- 
son of  the  Sixth  Infantry  who  had  been  in  command  on  the 
Missouri  river  since  1819  when  he  established  Fort  Atkinson 
at  Council  Bluffs,  considered  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas 
as  the  best  site,  but  without  mounted  troops  to  escort  the 


18.  The  notes  of  the  surveyor,  Joseph  C.  Brown,  are  reprinted  by  Hulbert  from 
the  Eighteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,   117-125 ;   cf. 
Turquoise  Trail,   107-131.     They  also  appear  in   W.   F.   Connelly,   History  of  Kansas, 
State  and  People   (Chicago,  N.  Y.,  1928),  I,  100-112.     Cf.     F.  A.  Culmer,   "Surveying 
and  marking  of  the  proposed  Santa  Fe  route    (1825-6),"  New  Mexico  Historical  Re- 
view, IX  (Jan.,  1934),  78-97. 

19.  While  these  far  away  Indians  were  treated  with,  the  more  important  Pawnees 
and   Comanches   were   neglected.      Such   treaties    were   of   slight   value   anyway.      The 
Yellowstone   Expedition   was   a   military   expedition    conducted   on   the   Missouri    from 
Fort  Atkinson  to  the  Yellowstone  river. 

20.  W.   R.    Manning,    "Diplomacy   concerning   the    Santa    Fe    Road,"    Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  I    (March,  1915),  521. 

21.  Manning,   loc.   cit.,   516-527.      Sibley's   diary    of   the   stay   in    New   Mexico   is 
first  published  by  Hulbert  in  Turquoise  Trail,  133-174. 
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caravans  and  pursue  Indians  its  benefits  would  be  limited. 
Moreover  provisioning  it  would  be  expensive,  and  since 
troops  could  not  be  spared  from  the  frontier  he  did  not 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  post.22  General  Jacob  Brown, 
then  commanding  general  of  the  army,  however,  advised  the 
erection  of  a  cantonment  on  the  Arkansas  by  two  companies 
of  mounted  troops  to  serve  as  a  rendezvous.23  Submitted  to 
the  senate  by  Benton,  this  came  to  nothing.  The  war  depart- 
ment was  evidently  not  interested  in  placing  a  garrison  in 
the  then  far  southwestern  corner  of  the  United  States,  but 
this  year  it  located  one  near  the  beginning  of  the  trail. 

Up  the  Missouri  river  from  Independence,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  was  established  in  May,  1827  by  Colonel  Henry 
Leavenworth  and  a  detachment  of  the  Third  Infantry.  Its 
erection  was  also  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Old  Northwest  in  this  region,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing traffic  along  the  Platte  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains.24 
Located  just  west  of  Missouri,  there  was  not  a  better  site 
on  the  boundary  between  the  settlements  and  the  Indian 
country  for  a  fort  to  protect  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Thus  in- 
stead of  placing  a  post  on  the  Arkansas,  where  its  sole 
utility  would  have  been  the  protection  of  the  caravans,  the 
government  employed  the  garrison  of  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  that  purpose. 

Robbery  and  murder  by  the  Indians  resulted  in  1829 
in  the  first  military  escort.  Three  men  were  killed  by  the 
Comanches  and  Pawnees  in  the  fall  of  1828,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 14  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Missouri  Intelligencer  that 
1500  of  the  latter  had  gone  on  a  war  party  against  the  cara- 
vans. Despite  the  treaties,  the  Osages  and  Kansas  had 
molested  the  traders.  From  the  Missouri  legislature  came 


22.  Amer.   state  papers,   Ind.   a/.,    II,    656-657,    letter   to   Brown,    Nov.    23,    1825. 

23.  Amer.   state  papers,   military  affairs,    (Washington,   1832-61),   letter  to   Bar- 
bour,  Jan.  10,  1827,  which  was  written  as  a  result  of  further  efforts  by  Missouri  dur- 
ing 1826. 

24.  Major  Elvid  Hunt,   History  of  Fort  Leavenworth,   1827-1  H 27    (Fort   Leaven- 
worth,  1926),   16;   Chittenden,   03?.   cit.,   II,   630;   Beers,   op.   cit.,   94-95.     Leavenworth 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  had  been  in  the  army  since  1812,  and  who  had  estab- 
lished Fort  Snelling  in  1819  and  had  later  commanded  Fort  Atkinson. 
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a  memorial  for  their  protection,  but  a  bill  for  mounting  some 
infantry  failed  to  get  through  congress.  This  step  was  also 
recommended  by  Isaac  McCoy,  Baptist  missionary  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Wabash  valley  and  government  agent  for 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  W.  H.  Ashley,  the  latter  pro- 
posing a  corps  of  500  mounted  riflemen.25  In  the  Missouri 
newspapers  there  appeared  that  spring  a  notice  dated  at 
Jefferson  Barracks26  April  18  to  the  effect  that  an  escort 
would  be  furnished  the  traders  from  Fort  Leaven  worth.27 
This  post  was  temporarily  empty  but  on  May  14  four  com- 
panies of  the  Sixth  Infantry  reached  there  from  the  former 
place. 

With  this  detachment  of  about  170  men  Captain  Ben- 
net  Riley  marched  on  June  3  to  convoy  the  traders  and  to 
afford  protection  to  the  western  frontier  by  impressing  the 
Indians.28  Meeting  the  caravan  captained  by  Charles  Bent29 
at  Round  Grove  a  week  later,  the  combined  company  pre- 
ceeded  along  the  trail  to  Chouteau's  Island,  where  the 
traders  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  on  July  10  to  continue 
the  journey  alone,  for  the  military  were  not  supposed  to  go 
farther  than  the  boundary.  But  when  word  reached  Riley's 
camp  the  next  evening  that  the  traders  had  been  attacked 
and  one  killed,  he  broke  camp  immediately,  crossed  the  river, 
and  joined  them,  only  to  find  that  the  Indians  had  fled.  Ac- 
companying the  traders  to  the  Cimarron,  Riley  was  back 


25.  Senate  Document,  no.  39,  21  cong.,  2  sess.,  2,  letter  to  Macomb,  March,  1829, 
which  is  reprinted  in  A.  B.  Hulbert,  Where  Rolls  the  Oregon,  (Overland  to  the  Pacific, 
III,  Denver,  1934),  136.     Ashley  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trader  who  had  opened 
up  the  route  along  the  Platte. 

26.  A  military  post  established  in   1826  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
below  St.  Louis.     Cf.,  Beers,  op.  cit.,  53. 

27.  NUes'  Register,  XXXVI    (May  16,  1829),  182 

28.  For  Riley's  report  see  Amer.  state  papers,  mil.  af.,  IV,  277-280,  and  reprint 
in  F.  S.  Perrine,   "Military  Escorts  on  the  Santa   Fe  Trail,"   New  Mexico  Historical 
Review,  II    (April,   1927),   177-192.     A  more  detailed   account  is   given   by   Philip   St. 
George  Cooke,  a  lieutenant  who  accompanied  the  escort,  in  his  Scenes  and  Adventures 
in  the  Army   (Phila.,  1857),  40ff.     A  native  of  Maryland,  Riley  had  joined  the  army 
in  1813  ;  he  had  been  a  captain  since  1818. 

29.  With  his  brothers,  William  and  George,   and  Ceran   St.  Vrain,   Bent  had   in 
1828  established  Bent's  Fort  for  trading  purposes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatory  creek.     Cf.      G.  B.  Grinnell,   "Bent's  Old  Fort 
and  Its  Builders,"  Collections  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  XV    (1919-1923),  28-91. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  H.  BENTON 
(Twitchell,   Military  Occupation  of  New  Mexico,   248) 
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at  the  Arkansas  on  the  seventeenth.  For  nearly  three  months 
he  camped  along-  the  river  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
traders.  A  surprise  attack  was  made  by  Comanches  and 
Kiowas  on  August  3  in  which  a  soldier  was  killed  and  about 
forty  oxen  and  twenty  horses  were  killed  or  injured.30  No 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  could  be  made  since  the  soldiers  had 
no  horses,  but  considerable  damage  was  done  with  a  small 
cannon.  After  the  command  moved  down  the  river,  the 
Indians  again  gave  battle,  and,  although  they  were  more 
wary  of  the  muskets,  another  soldier  was  killed.  The  en- 
suing two  months  were  peaceful,  and  on  October  11,  the 
time  agreed  upon  with  the  traders  having  expired,  the  march 
homeward  was  begun.  That  same  day  an  express  came  up 
from  the  caravan  which  was  only  a  day  behind  with  a  Mexi- 
can escort  under  Colonel  Vizcarra.  Furnished  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Riley,  this  escort  had  sustained  an  attack  from 
the  Indians  at  the  Cimarron.  After  exchanging  civilities 
and  military  demonstrations  with  the  Mexicans,  the  Ameri- 
cans resumed  their  journey  to  Missouri.  Nothing  eventful 
occurred,  and  on  November  8  the  escort  took  up  quarters 
in  Fort  Leavenworth.  During  this  campaign  in  which  the 
first  important  encounter  between  United  States  soldiers  and 
the  plains  Indians  of  the  Southwest  occurred,  four  of  the 
former  were  killed.31  So  successful  was  the  introduction 
of  oxen  by  Riley  that  about  half  of  the  wagons  subsequently 
travelling  the  trail  used  them  instead  of  mules. 

Further  protection  of  the  trail  was  planned  by  the  war 
department.32  Generals  Macomb  and  Leavenworth  both 
favored  it;  the  former  recommended  mounting  eight  com- 
panies of  infantry  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier 


30.  Riley   believed   these   Indians   and   Arapahoes    were   the   attackers,    but    since 
the  latter  tribe  was  usually  at  war  with  the  other  two,  it  is  unlikely  they  participated. 
Riley  said  eight,  Cooke  said  nine  Indians  were  killed.     Eight  years  later  Riley  wrote 
that  he  had  with  150  soldiers  defeated  800  Indians,  killing  or  wounding  forty  of  them. 
Cf.  Amer.  state  papers,  mil.  af.,  VII,  958,  Riley  to  L.  F.  Linn,  August  28,   1837. 

31.  Senate  document,  no.  90,  22  cong.,  1  sess.,  58-59,  86. 

32.  Amer.  state  papers,  mil.  af.,  IV,   154,   Eaton's  report,   Nov.   30,   1829.     John 
H.  Eaton  was  the  secretary  of  war  from  March,  1829  to  June,  1831. 
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and  the  Santa  Fe  trade.33  Congress,  which  had  again  re- 
ceived petitions  from  Missouri,  considered  this,  but  nothing 
was  done.  Since  the  infantry  escort  had  proved  unable  to 
cope  properly  with  the  Indians,  the  army  seems  not  to  have 
ventured  again  on  the  trail  until  provided  with  mounted 
troops. 

Events  on  the  trail  contributed  towards  the  formation 
of  such  a  corps.  With  his  former  partners  in  the  fur  trade, 
David  E.  Jackson  and  William  L.  Sublette,  Jedediah  S. 
Smith  entered  the  Santa  Fe  trade  in  1931.  Before  their 
caravan  reached  the  Arkansas  a  young  man  attached  to 
it  was  killed  by  the  Pawnees,  and  on  the  Cimarron,  while 
looking  for  water,  Smith  was  killed  by  Comanches.34  He 
had  strong  friends  in  Missouri  where  the  protection  of  the 
trail  was  still  being  agitated.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
March  2,  1831,  the  president  submitted  to  the  senate  on 
February  8,  1832  a  report  on  the  fur  trade  and  the  trade 
to  Mexico.35  Contained  in  it  were  letters  from  William  Clark, 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  Joshua  Pilcher, 
former  head  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  then  a  factor 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Council  Bluffs,  Alphonso 
Wetmore  and  John  Dougherty  in  favor  of  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  trail.  Mounted  troops  were  urged  by 
Clark  and  Pilcher,  and  the  latter,  referring  to  the  death  of 
Smith,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  post  midway  between 
the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas  river.36 
But  Dougherty,  who  was  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
suggested  a  garrison  of  five  or  six  companies  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  of  which  one  company  should  be  mounted.  Mounted 
troops  were  also  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  frontier  on  which  the  Black  Hawk  War  was  then 


33.  Ibid.,  219,  letter  to  Eaton,  Jan.  4,  1830.     Alexander  Macomb  was  command- 
ing general  of  the  army  from  1828  to  1841. 

34.  H.   C.   Dale,   The  Ashley-Smith  Exploration  and  the  Discovery  of  a  Central 
Route  to  the  Pacific,  1822-1829   (Cleveland,  1918),  290-299. 

85.     Senate  document,  no.  90,  25  cong.,  1  sess. 

36.  Major  Wetmore's  letter  regarding  the  Santa  Fe  trade  is  reprinted  in  the 
Missouri  Historical  Review,  VIII  (July,  1914),  177-197,  and  in  Hulbert,  Turquoise  Trail, 
175-198.  He  made  no  specific  recommendations. 
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being  waged ;  so  an  act  of  June  15,  1832  authorized  the  or- 
ganization of  a  body  of  rangers. 

The  use  of  these  horsemen  on  the  trail  had  been  planned 
by  the  new  secretary  of  war,  Lewis  Cass.37  That  year 
an  escort  of  one  company  was  furnished,38  but  it  started  so 
late  that  it  met  the  traders  before  reaching  the  Arkansas.39 
The  killing  of  two  members  of  a  party  returning  from  Santa 
Fe  during  the  winter  by  Comanches  and  Kiowas  emphasized 
the  need  for  continued  protection  of  the  trade.  Captain 
Matthew  Duncan  was  ordered  by  Major  Henry  Dodge  on 
March  31,  1833  to  prepare  his  company  of  rangers  for  an 
escort  to  the  Arkansas.40  According  to  a  notice  that  appeared 
in  the  Missouri  Republican  of  April  23,  the  traders  were 
preparing  to  rendezvous  near  the  Missouri  boundary,  whence 
they  were  to  be  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  United 
States  army.41  When  Indian  Commissioner  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth reached  the  Kansas  river  on  his  way  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  in  July,  he  met  a  party  of  rangers  just  returning 
from  escorting  traders.42  In  August  Colonel  Dodge  re- 
ported the  return  of  Captain  Duncan  from  an  800  mile 
march  on  the  southwestern  frontier.  Such  are  the  mili- 
tary annals  of  the  trail  for  the  years  1832  and  1833. 

Part  of  the  military  activity  on  the  southwestern  fron- 
tier in  1834  was  another  convoy  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  To 
protect  the  trade  and  to  keep  peace  among  the  Indians,  the 
Indian  commissioners,  Montford  Stokes,  H.  L.  Ellsworth 
and  J.  F.  Schermerhorn,  who  had  been  appointed  in  July, 


37.  Cass,    former   governor    of    Michigan    Territory,    served    from    August,    1831 
to  October,  1836. 

38.  Amer.  state  papers,  mil.  a/.,  V,  31,  Macomb's  report,  Nov.,  1832  ;  cf.     Jack- 
son's message  in  J.  D.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents   (N.  Y.,   1924),   1157-8. 

39.  Stephens,  loc.  cit.,  257. 

40.  William  Salter,   "Henry  Dodge,"  Iowa  Historical  Record,  VI    (April,   1890), 
453.     Gives  the  order. 

41.  The  notice  is  reproduced  in  Publications  of  the   Nebraska   State  Historical 
Society,  XX,  54,  and  in  Perrine,  loc.  cit.,  176,  but  the  latter  dates  it  1832.     Miss  Stella 
M.  Drumm,  however,  kindly  located  the  notice  for  the  writer  in  the  Missouri  Republican 
of  April  23,  1833. 

42.  John  T.  Irving,  Indian  Sketches  taken  during  an  Expedition  to  the  Pawnee 
and  other  Tribes  of  American  Indians   (London,   1835),  21-26. 
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1832  to  investigate  Indian  affairs  on  the  western  frontier, 
suggested  in  February,  1834  the  location  of  a  garrison  on 
the  Arkansas  above  the  Little  Arkansas  as  near  the  trail 
as  possible,  but  General  Henry  Leavenworth,  on  his  arrival 
at  Fort  Gibson  to  take  command  of  operations  on  the  south- 
western frontier,  ordered  Colonel  Dodge  on  April  23  to 
furnish  some  dragoons.43  Lieutenant  J.  H.  K.  Burgwin  was 
sent  to  Missouri  to  communicate  with  the  traders.  Com- 
mand of  the  escort  was  assigned  to  Captain  Clifton  Whar- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia,  an  officer  in  the  army  since  1818,  who 
had  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  dragoons  in  the 
preceding  year.  Leaving  Fort  Gibson  on  May  13,  he  reached 
the  south  fork  of  the  Neosho  on  June  3,  and  five  days  later 
was  joined  by  the  caravan  of  nearly  100  wagons  led  by 
Josiah  Gregg.44  The  proffered  escort  was  accepted  and  on 
the  tenth  the  combined  company  headed  towards  the  Arkan- 
sas. During  this  portion  of  the  journey  the  captain  had 
talks  with  Kansas  Indians  met  on  the  road.  At  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river  he  had  difficulty  in  preventing  the  traders, 
whose  confidence  in  their  own  numbers  and  the  presence 
of  the  dragoons  made  them  belligerent,  from  firing  upon 
the  Comanches.  His  purpose  to  invite  these  Indians  to 
meet  Colonel  Dodge  on  his  expedition  into  the  prairies 
was  defeated  by  Gregg's  crossing  over  the  river  and  threat- 
ening them  with  the  troops  unless  they  moved  away.  Whar- 
ton  refused  to  accompany  the  traders  south  of  the  Arkansas, 
for  he  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  boundary.  So  after  they 
had  crossed  over,  he  began  on  June  28  the  return  march, 
which  ended  at  Fort  Gibson  without  incident  July  19.  Sick- 
ness had  come  upon  the  captain  and  many  of  his  men  during 
the  tour.  For  such  a  large  caravan  an  escort  was  unneces- 


43.  James  Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  a  History 
of  the  Enlistment,   Organization,   and  First   Campaigns  of   the   Regiment   of   United 
States  Dragoons   by  a  Dragoon    (N.    Y.,    1836),    105-106.      This   book   has   been    com- 
monly ascribed  to  Hildreth,   but   Joseph   B.   Thoburn   casts   doubt  upon  this   in   "The 
Dragoon  Campaigns  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  VIII    (MarcTi, 
1930),  35-41.     The  dragoons  had  been  provided  for  by  an  act  of  March  2,  1833  to  dis- 
place the  rangers.     Cf.  Beers,  op.  cit.,   109-110. 

44.  Wharton's   journal  appears   in   Perrine,   loc.   cit.,   268-285. 
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sary,  and  it  only  served  to  encourage  the  traders  to  adopt 
a  hostile  demeanor  towards  the  depredating  Comanches, 
thereby  increasing  the  danger  for  small  parties.45 

For  the  next  five  years  no  escorts  seem  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  trail.  Wharton's  report  did  not  favor  them, 
for  the  greatest  danger  was  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  af- 
fording protection  beforehand  placed  the  traders  in  worse 
moral  condition.  Missouri  ceased  her  agitation,  and  the 
traders  organized  for  their  own  protection.  Moreover  for 
several  years  there  seems  to  have  been  less  molestation  from 
the  Indians,  which  was  the  result  of  the  impression  already 
made  by  the  military.  To  this  additions  were  made  in  1835. 

Part  of  the  route  of  Colonel  Dodge's  Rocky  Mountain 
expedition  of  1835  was  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Leaving 
Fort  Leavenworth  May  29  with  a  hundred  dragoons,  he 
traversed  the  Oregon  trail  and  the  South  Platte  and  crossed 
over  to  the  Arkansas  which  was  reached  on  July  30.  At 
Bent's  Fort  he  met  with  a  delegation  of  Pawnees,  that  he 
had  brought  along,  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Gros  Ventres 
and  a  few  Blackfeet.  Between  the  Cheyennes  and  the 
Pawnees  he  effected  a  peace,  and  for  the  former  tribe  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  chiefs  to  whom  he  presented 
medals.  Thus  were  begun  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  the  upper 
Arkansas.  Resuming  its  way  down  the  Arkansas,  the  ex- 
pedition crossed  the  Pawnee  Fork  on  August  30,  the  Neosho 
on  September  8,  and  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  eight  days 
later.  As  the  latter  part  of  its  course  had  been  the  same 
as  that  followed  by  the  caravans,  the  Indians  must  have 
been  duly  impressed.  Sites  for  posts  had  been  observed 
about  forty  miles  below  Bent's  Fort  and  near  the  bend  of 
the  river,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  be  the  most  favora- 


45.  All  Gregg  had  to  say  about  this  escort  was  that  sixty  dragoons  were  led  by 
Captain  Wharton.  According  to  the  latfcer's  report  he  had  some  reason  not  to  say 
more.  Cf.  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Santa  Fe  Trader 
(N.  Y.,  1845),  I,  31.  While  Wharton  was  escorting  the  traders,  Colonel  Dodge  led 
500  dragoons  on  an  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Pict  villages  north  of  the  Red  river. 
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ble  depot  for  troops.46  But  like  previous  recommendations 
this  came  to  nothing-. 

During  his  tour  the  colonel  had  hoped  to  meet  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas  near  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  but  he  did 
not  encounter  them.  While  he  was  journeying  homeward, 
however,  General  Matthew  Arbuckle,  who  had  resumed 
command  on  the  southwestern  frontier  following  Leaven- 
worth's  death  on  the  dragoon  expedition  to  the  Pawnees 
in  1834,  and  Commissioner  Stokes  concluded  on  August  24 
the  first  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  Comanches 
and  Wichitas.  By  these  tribes  unmolested  passage  was  to 
be  afforded  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  from  Mex- 
ico.47 In  1837  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  Kiowa, 
Kiowa  Apaches  and  Tawakoni.  But,  like  the  earlier  treaties 
with  the  Osages  and  the  Kansas,  these  were  not  overly  effect- 
ive. Up  to  this  time  the  Apaches  had  usually  allowed  Ameri- 
cans to  pass  undisturbed,  but  after  1837,  when  an  attack 
was  made  on  them  by  a  body  of  Americans  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  of  Sonora,  they  became  hostile. 

Trader  Gregg  was  again  given  an  escort  in  1839.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  French  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports, 
he  chose  a  route  along  the  Canadian  from  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas.  His  application  to  General  Arbuckle  for  an  es- 
cort was  met  with  the  answer  that  troops  could  not  be 
spared,  because  of  troubles  with  the  Cherokees.  So  on  April 
21  his  caravan  of  fourteen  wagons  took  the  road  with  only 
its  crew  of  thirty-four  men.48  But  at  the  edge  of  the  Cross 
Timbers,  he  was  overtaken  about  the  middle  of  May  by 
Lieutenant  James  M.  Bowman,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  rangers  in  1833,  and 
forty  dragoons.  That  night  was  spent  at  old  Camp  Holmes, 


46.  Lieut.   G.   Kingsbury,   Report  of  the  expedition  of  the  Dragoons,   under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,   during   the  summer   of 
1835,  &,  House  executive  document,  no.  181,  24  cong.,  1  sess.,  28. 

47.  Indian  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  Tribes,   1778-18S7 
(Washington,  1837),  626. 

48.  Gregg,  op.  cit.,  II,   Iff. ;  cf.      Thomas  M.  Marshall,   "Commercial  Aspects  of 
the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition,"  The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,   XX    (Jan., 
1927),  245;  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  IX   (Sept.  19,  1839),  189;  Report  of  Secretary 
of  War,  1839,  56. 
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a  former  military  station  on  the  Canadian,  where  some 
Comanches  on  the  way  to  Fort  Gibson  were  met.  The 
journey  was  prosecuted  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Can- 
adian, the  route  Major  Long  had  followed  eastward- in 
1820.  Early  in  June  more  Comanches  were  met,  and  in- 
vited by  the  lieutenant  to  visit  Washington.  The  next  day, 
June  7,  Bowman,  who  was  already  west  of  the  boundary 
at  the  hundredth  meridian,  turned  back,  leaving  the  caravan 
to  pursue  its  way  alone  through  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  its  trip.  Ordered  to  Fort  Wayne  on  his  return  to  Fort 
Gibson,  Lieutenant  Bowman  was  taken  sick  and  died  July 
21.  Gregg  reached  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  in  safety,  but 
while  returning  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Canadian  in 
March,  1840  suffered  an  attack  by  Pawnees.  Not  much 
damage  was  done  and  on  April  22  the  caravan  entered  Van 
Buren. 

The  next  escort  was  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  Texas 
to  expand  towards  the  northwest  where  she  claimed  all 
territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Gregg's  trip  revealed  to 
President  Lamar  the  possibilities  of  trade  between  Texas 
and  Santa  Fe.  To  promote  this  and  to  effect  a  peaceful  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1841 
under  General  Hugh  McLeod,49  but  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans  and  was  carried  to  Mexico  City.  Besides 
having  this  disaster  to  retaliate  for,  Houston,  who  succeeded 
Lamar  in  December,  1841,  maintained  that  trade  passing 
through  Texas  territory  was  subject  to  customs.  One  War- 
field,  who  was  commissioned  to  operate  on  the  trail,  went 
to  Missouri  in  the  latter  part  of  1842  and  enlisted  a  number 
of  frontiersmen.50  Houston  also  authorized  Jacob  Snively 
to  waylay  caravans  illegally  traversing  Texan  soil.  Conse- 
quently applications  were  made  by  American  citizens  and 
by  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  representative  at  Wash- 
ington, for  an  escort  of  troops  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe. 


49.  A  native  of  New  York  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  McLeod  had  resigned 
his  lieutenancy  in  the  U.  S.  army  June  30,  1836  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  Texas. 

50.  W.  C.  Binkley,  The  Expansion  Movement  in  Texas,  1836-1850    (University  of 
California,  Publications  in  History,   XIII,   Berkeley,    1925),    106. 
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In  the  following  month,  April,  Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny, 
commanding-  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  wrote  that  a  number 
of  desperate  characters  had  left  the  frontier  of  Missouri 
to  prey  upon  the  trade,  and  that  an  escort  had  been  ordered. 
The  desperadoes  he  referred  to  massacred  a  small  party 
of  Mexicans  led  by  Don  Antonio  Jose  Chavez,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  Mexico,  for  which  they  were  later  hanged 
or  imprisoned. 

From  Fort  Leavenworth  the  escort  departed  on  May 
27 ;  in  chief  command  was  Captain  Philip  St.  George  Cooke, 
who  had  been  with  Riley  in  1829,  and  other  companies  were 
led  by  Captain  Benjamin  D.  Moore  and  Lieutenant  William 
Bowman.  Besides  eleven  wagons  the  expedition  had  two 
brass  mountain  howitzers.  Falling  into  the  trail  on  the 
thirtieth,  it  reached  Council  Grove  on  June  3,  where  on  the 
next  day  Captain  B.  A.  Terrett  arrived  from  Fort  Scott 
with  twenty-three  more  men,  which  made  the  total  190. 
Two  days  later  the  military  and  the  traders,  numbering 
140,  half  Americans  and  half  Mexicans,  left  the  rendezvous. 
Soon  Cooke51  went  ahead  of  the  slow  moving  caravan,  but 
on  June  11  he  sent  Captain  Moore  back  to  accompany  it. 
On  Walnut  creek  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas,  Cooke 
received  a  visit  from  Captain  Nathan  Boone.  With  sixty 
troopers,  later  joined  by  eighteen  others,  this  officer  left 
Fort  Gibson  May  14,  and,  after  travelling  for  a  time  up 
the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  he  traversed  the  region 
between  it  and  the  Cimarron  to  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  which 
he  reached  June  7.52  Crossing  back  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  shortly,  he  followed  it  to  a  point  opposite 
Walnut  creek.  Here  on  different  sides  of  the  river  the  two 
commands  camped,  hunted  and  visited,  while  waiting  for 


51.  Cooke's  journal  is  edited  by  W.  E.  Connelley  in  Mississippi  Vattey  Historical 
Review,   XII    (June-Sept,,    1925),    72-98,   227-255.      Cf.   Army   and   Navy   Chronicle,    I 
(May  11,  June  22,  1843),  570,  767.     Fort  Scott  had  been  established  in   1842  west  of 
Missouri. 

52.  Boone's   journal  appears   in   Louis   Pelzer,   Marches   of   the   Dragoons  in   the 
Mississippi  Valley    (Iowa   City,   1917),   181-241,   and   in   Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,    VII 
(March,  1929),  58-105,  edited  by  W.  J.  Fessler.     Boone  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone;  he 
had  been  in  the  rangers  and  dragoons  since  1832. 
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the  arrival  of  the  caravan.  On  June  22  Boone  departed, 
having  been  informed  by  Cooke  that  the  traders  did  not 
fear  attack  and  believing  Cooke  strong  enough.  After  rid- 
ing south  across  the  Cimarron  and  the  Canadian  and  along 
the  latter  stream,  Boone  reached  Fort  Gibson  on  July  31. 
The  day  of  his  departure  from  the  Arkansas  Cooke  learned 
from  the  trader,  St.  Vrain,  that  Snively  was  waiting  at  the 
crossing. 

As  the  traders  had  come  up,  Cooke  started  on  June  24 
up  the  Arkansas,  marching  just  ahead  of  the  caravan.  Near 
the  crossing  six  days  later  he  surprised  some  Texans  in 
American  territory  north  of  the  river.  Summoning  Snively 
across  the  river,  Cooke  examined  his  commission,53  which 
he  considered  irregular,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  in 
American  territory,  since  the  boundary  crossed  the  river 
above  that  place.  He  therefore  obliged  the  Texans  to  sur- 
render their  arms;  some  of  the  dragoons  crossed  over  the 
river  to  search  their  camp.  So  that  the  Texans  could  get 
food,  ten  guns  were  returned,  and  all  who  wanted  it  were 
offered  escort  back  to  the  United  States.  Continuing  up 
the  river  with  the  traders  three  more  days  to  their  crossing 
place,  Cooke  started  the  return  march  on  July  5.  Beyond 
the  Pawnee  Fork  on  the  eighth,  he  overtook  a  squadron 
he  had  detached  under  Captain  Terrett  to  escort  fifty  Texans 
who  had  accepted  his  offer.  He  now  permitted  some  of 
them  to  leave  for  Texas.  At  Elm  Grove,  Terrett  departed 
for  Fort  Scott,  and  on  the  following  day,  June  21,  Cooke 
reached  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  caravan  he  had  escorted 
reached  Santa  Fe;  his  operations  against  the  Texans  also 
opened  the  way  for  other  traders. 

But  much  resentment  was  felt  in  Texas  against  Cooke's 
unwarranted  interference.  Her  indignity  was  augmented 
when  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  not  only  approved  Cooke's 
action,  but  declared  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
American  citizens,  he  regarded  the  territory  as  far  as  the 


53.  It  appears  in  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  Texas,  edited  by  George  P. 
Garrison,  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1908,  II,  217.  Cf.  Nttes' 
Register,  LXIV  (Aug.  26,  1843),  406. 
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Rio  Grande  as  neutral  ground.54  Anson  Jones,  the  Texas 
secretary  of  state,  thought  this  elongation  pretty  good 
stretching ;  although  the  government  of  Texas  had  itself  at- 
tempted to  perform  boundary  feats,  it  did  not  like  this. 
Upon  instructions  from  Jones,  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  Texan 
representative  at  Washington,  communicated  on  November 
10  with  Secretary  of  State  Upshur,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  acts  of  Cooke  and  Gaines  would  be  disclaimed, 
that  they  would  be  punished  and  that  indemnification  would 
be  made.55  Upshur  investigated  the  matter  and  intimated 
that  Gaines  was  considered  crazy  and  that  his  doctrines 
were  unauthorized.56  A  court  of  inquiry  held  upon  Cooke 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  affair 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  but  this  could  be  determined 
only  by  a  survey;  it  found  nothing  in  his  conduct  "harsh 
or  unbecoming ;  and  that  he  did  not  exceed  his  authority."57 
Two  years  later  during  Kearny's  dragoon  expedition  Cooke 
was  present  when  an  observation  found  the  scene  of  the 
difficulty  to  be  within  American  territory.  Texas  accepted 
an  offer  of  compensation  for  the  arms,  which  were  found 
to  be  worth  $1900.58  No  further  operations  were  undertaken 
by  Texas  in  that  quarter.  The  Mexican  reaction  was  to 
close  the  New  Mexican  ports  for  several  months.  For  years 
Cooke  experienced  the  animosity  of  the  Texans.59 

Early  in  August,  1843,  orders  reached  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  for  another  escort,  all  the  way  to  Santa  Fe  if  neces- 
sary. With  the  same  three  companies  that  had  so  recently 
returned  from  the  previous  journey,  Cooke  left  Independ- 
ence on  August  24  with  a  caravan  of  175  wagons,  the 
largest  that  had  ever  left  there,  composed  almost  entirely 


54.  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  II    (Aug.   17,   1843),   206;   Niles'  Register,   LXIV 
(Aug.  19,  1843),  386.     Born  in  Virginia  in  1777,  Gaines  had  been  in  the  army  since 
1799,   and  since   1821   had   commanded  the   western   frontier. 

55.  Senate  document,  no  1,  28  cong.,  2  sess.,  98. 

56.  Diplomatic  correspondence  of  Texas,   1908,  II,  228-229,  Van   Zandt  to  Jones, 
Nov.  30. 

57.  Ibid.,  1908.,  II,  301-2  ;  Senate  document,  no.  1,  28  cong.,  2  sess.,   109-110. 

58.  Senate  document,  no.  43,  29  cong.,  1  sess. 

59.  Cooke  believed  this  even  extended  to  attempts  at  assassination.     Cf.     W.   R. 
Bernard,   "Westport  and  the  Santa   Fe  trade,"   Kansas   State  Historical   Society,   Col- 
lections, IX   (1905-1906),  556. 
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of  Mexican  owners.60  At  Council  Grove,  which  he  reached 
with  part  of  the  caravan  August  31,  he  found  Second 
Lieutenant  R.  S.  Ewell  with  a  platoon  of  company  A  from 
Fort  Scott.  Twenty-five  more  dragoons  were  obtained 
near  the  Little  Arkansas  from  Captain  Enoch  Steen,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  Fort  Gibson  for  the  protection  of 
the  trail.  With  his  remaining  twenty-nine  men  the  unwell 
Steen  returned  to  the  settlements.  Much  of  Cooke's  time  was 
spent  camping,  drilling  and  hunting,  for  such  a  large  caravan 
moved  very  slowly.  September  15  while  still  at  the  Little 
Arkansas  the  company  he  had  escorted  out  in  the  spring 
appeared  on  its  return.  About  a  week  later  after  reaching 
the  Arkansas  signs  of  Indians  were  seen ;  so  fifty  dragoons 
were  ordered  back  to  the  wagons.  The  escort  had  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  Arkansas  crossing,  for  there  it  met  a 
Mexican  escort.  General  Gaines's  letter  concerning  the 
trail  had  produced  this,  and  now  the  commander  refused 
Cooke's  invitation  to  cross  the  river.  So  after  the  caravan 
had  crossed  it,  Cooke  gave  a  salute  and  executed  an  about- 
face.  His  return  journey  took  twenty  days.  According 
to  his  report  American  traders  did  not  need  or  desire  pro- 
tection ;  the  Mexicans  professed  not  to  fear  the  Indians ;  and 
henceforth  there  would  probably  be  no  further  molestation 
by  whites. 

As  a  phase  of  the  exploration  of  the  West  then  being 
conducted,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
was  planned  for  1844.61  But  the  only  explorer  to  visit  the 
trail  that  year  was  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont  on  his  re- 
turn from  California  to  which  he  had  travelled  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Hitting  the  Arkansas  at  the  end  of  June,  he 
reached  Bent's  Fort  on  July  1.  Not  long  after  leaving  that 
place,  he  turned  away  from  the  river  to  explore  the  Kansas ; 

60.  Connelley,  loc.  cit,.,  249ff.  contains  Cooke's  report;  he  also  described  the  ex- 
pedition in  an  unsatisfactory  dialogue  fashion  in  his  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the 
Army,  231ff.     Cf.  Publications  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  XX    (1922), 
122;  NUes  Register,  LXV    (Sept.  9,   1843),  19.     Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  II    (Aug. 
1,  Sept.  7,   1843),  206-207,  303. 

61.  Report  of  Secretary  of  War,  1843,  172,  Report  of  J.  J.  Abert,  chief  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  Nov.  1. 
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so  although  he  travelled  in  the  direction  of  the  trail,  he  was 
some  distance  away  from  it.  The  continuation  of  explora- 
tion and  preparations  for  possible  war  with  Mexico  again 
brought  him  to  the  trail  in  1845.  Of  his  journey  from  the 
frontier  of  Missouri  to  Bent's  Fort  over  the  trail  no  account 
exists  in  print,  for  he  regarded  that  place  as  his  real  point 
of  departure  and  began  the  story  there  in  his  account.62 
After  two  weeks  at  the  trading  posts  he  went  west  to  Cali- 
fornia and  an  important  part  in  its  conquest.  Lieutenant 
James  W.  Abert,  whom  he  detached,  entered  Mexican  ter- 
ritory to  the  south,  followed  the  Purgatory  and  the  upper 
Santa  Fe  trail  to  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
closest  American  troops  had  gone  to  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico  since  Pike.63  After  exploring  the  Canadian  and 
Washita  rivers,  Abert  reached  Fort  Gibson  on  October  21. 
Three  days  before  Fremont  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort,  Colonel 
Kearny  had  left  there  with  his  dragoons.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Kearny's  campaign  was  the  protection  of  the  Oregon 
trail,  over  which  he  had  travelled  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  South  Pass,  between  May  18  and  June  30.  From  the 
Platte  he  had  journeyed  over  a  natural  road  to  the  Arkansas, 
striking  it  above  Bent's  Fort  on  July  26.  The  remainder  of 
the  march  was  along  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Passing  Chouteau's 
Island  August  5,  the  expedition  camped  at'  the  crossing  on 
the  seventh  and  on  Walnut  creek  five  days  later.  For  the 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  through  Council  Grove  eleven  days  were 
taken.  The  colonel  recommended  dragoon  expeditions  rather 
than  posts  for  the  protection  of  the  trail.64  But  Abert,  in 
the  event  that  the  United  States  extended  its  territory  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  proposed  a  site  for  a  post  between  Bent's  Fort 


62.  John  C.  Fremont,  Memoirs  of  My  Life   (Chicago,  N.  Y.,  1887),  424ff. 

63.  J.  W.  Abert,  Report  of  an  Expedition  on  the  Upper  Arkansas  and  through 
the  Country  of  the  Comanche  Indians,  in  the  Fatt  of  the  Year  1845,  Senate  document, 
no.  438,  29  cong.,  1  sess. 

64.  S.  W.  Kearny,   Report  of  a  summer  campaign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,   &, 
in  1845,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  15,  1845,  Senate  document,  no.   1,  29  cong.,   1  sess.,  210-213. 
Stephen    W.    Kearny   had    quit    Columbia    College    and    joined    the    army    at    the    out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812.     He  had  succeeded  Dodge  as  colonel  of  the     First  Dragoons 
in  1836. 
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and  Taos,  which,  with  the  post  contemplated  for  the  Arkan- 
sas, would  control  the  whole  region. 

Except  for  the  year  1843,  when  Texas  adopted  the  un- 
wise policy  of  f  reebooting  upon  the  traders,  it  is  doubtful  if 
escorts  were  needed  to  protect  the  trail.  While  a  few  traders 
were  favored  with  troops,  many  went  without  them;  to 
supply  all  was  impossible.  Not  often  did  the  Indians  ven- 
ture to  attack  the  well-armed  caravans,  some  of  which  even 
carried  along  cannon,  for  it  was  not  Indian  military  science 
to  risk  losing  many  warriors.  Real  Indian  raiding  did  not 
begin  until  after  the  Mexican  war,  and  then  a  whole  line  of 
forts  were  erected  along  the  trail,  some  on  sites  recom- 
mended years  before. 

When  war  with  Mexico  came,  use  was  made  of  the  expe- 
rience gathered  upon  the  trail.  For  the  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  Colonel  Kearny  was  selected  and  made  a  brigadier 
general.  With  him  was  Cooke,  who  was  soon  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Mormon  battalion  which  he  led  to 
California,  whither  marched  Kearny  after  his  occupation  of 
Santa  Fe.  At  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  on  December  6, 
1846  died  Captain  Moore,  who  had  been  with  Cooke  in  1843, 
and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Johnston,  who  had  been  with  Boone  in 
the  same  year.  Lieutenant  Abert  performed  topographical 
duty  connected  with  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico.  For  their 
march  to  California  the  First  Dragoons  had  been  seasoned 
by  their  marches  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail. 

Washington,  D.  C- 


TROUBLOUS  TIMES  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
1659-1670 

By  FRANCE  V.  SCHOLES 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


IN  THE  essay  entitled  Church  and  State  in  New  Mexico, 
1610-1650,  I  described  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
evil  tradition  of  rivalry  and  conflict  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  late 
1640's  to  1659  there  was  apparently  a  lull  in  this  controversy, 
judging  by  the  lack  of  documentary  material  for  this  period. 
But  the  old  issues  once  more  became  acute  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal,  1659-1661,  and 
that  of  his  successor,  Dionisio  de  Penalosa  Briceno  y  Ber- 
dugo,  1661-1664.  During  these  years  the  authority  of  the 
Inquisition  was  brought  into  play  as  a  weapon  in  defense  of 
the  Church  with  notable  success.  The  following  persons 
were  tried  by  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  City  on  various 
charges  relating  to  their  conduct  in  New  Mexico:  (1)  Gov- 
ernor Lopez,  (2)  the  wife  of  Lopez,  Dona  Teresa  de  Aguilera 
y  Roche,  (3)  Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  custodian  of  the  Francis- 
can missions,  (4)  Sargento  Mayor  Francisco  Gomez,  (5) 
Capt.  Nicolas  de  Aguilar,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Salinas  dis- 
trict, (6)  Capt.  Diego  Romero,  (7)  Capt.  Cristobal  de  Anaya, 
and  (8)  Governor  Penalosa.  The  story  of  these  cases  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in 
New  Spain  as  well  as  a  most  important  phase  of  local  provin- 
cial affairs. 

The  manuscript  trial  record  of  these  cases  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  papers  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral y  Publico  de  la  Nacion  in  Mexico  City.  The  embargo  of 
the  property  of  Lopez  and  Penalosa  pending  trial  by  the 
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Holy  Office  raised  innumerable  problems,  and  the  record  of 
the  litigation  is  contained  in  three  large  volumes  of  docu- 
ments that  are  now  filed  in  the  Tierras  section  of  the  same 
archive,  although  they  really  belong  to  the  papers  of  the 
Real  Fisco.  The  first  of  these  volumes  also  contains  the 
complete  residencia  of  Governor  Lopez.  The  materials  in 
the  Archive  General  are  supplemented  by  documents  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  which  were  formerly  part  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Franciscan  Province  of  the  Holy  Evangel. 
Finally  the  Archive  General  de  Indias  in  Seville,  the  Archivo 
Historico  Nacional  and  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Madrid, 
and  the  Archivo  de  Simancas  contain  reports  which  fill  in 
gaps  in  the  Mexican  series. 

These  papers  form  the  largest  block  of  source  material 
now  available  for  the  history  of  New  Mexico  between  1610 
and  1680.  Although  they  deal  primarily  with  the  Inquisition 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  broader  problem  of  Church  and  State, 
they  contain  a  mass  of  detail  illustrating  every  phase  of  pro- 
vincial life.  The  present  paper,  in  which  this  large  accumu- 
lation of  documents  will  be  summarized,  is  essentially  an 
essay  on  provincial  life  during  the  period  1659-1670,  al- 
though the  history  of  the  activities  of  the  Holy  Office  will 
provide  the  main  thread  of  the  story.1 

II 

Although  there  is  notable  lack  of  documents  for  the  years 
1650-1658,  it  will  be  useful  to  summarize  the  information 
available  as  an  introduction  to  the  detailed  story  of  the 
period  of  1659  et  seq. 

Three  governors  held  office  during  the  years  1649-1659 ; 
Hernando  de  Ugarte  y  la  Concha,  1649-1652 ;  Juan  de  Sa- 
maniego  y  Jaca,  1653-1656 ;  and  Juan  Manso  de  Contreras, 
1656-1659.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  first  two.  The 
third  was  a  younger  brother  of  Fray  Tomas  Manso,  the  vet- 
eran administrator  of  the  New  Mexico  mission  supply  serv- 
ice and  the  former  custodian,  or  prelate,  of  the  Franciscans 
serving  in  the  province.  During  the  1650's  Juan  Manso 
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assisted  his  brother  in  the  supply  service,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  governor  in  1655,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight,2  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  his  brother's 
influence.  Manso's  term  as  governor  was  characterized  by 
the  usual  routine  of  provincial  business  and  occasional  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apaches.  Like  his  predecessors  he  en- 
gaged in  trading  operations  and  other  business  deals  for 
the  purpose  of  deriving  profit  from  his  term  of  office.  His 
relations  with  the  clergy  were  apparently  friendly,  and  he 
gave  active  assistance  in  the  preliminary  attempts  to  found 
a  mission  in  the  El  Paso  area. 

The  phase  of  Manso's  life  during  this  period  for  which 
we  have  the  fullest  information  relates  to  his  personal  char- 
acter and  his  friendship  with  Fray  Miguel  Sacristan,  guar- 
dian of  the  Santa  Fe  convent.3  A  certain  Dona  Margarita 
Marquez,  wife  of  Capt.  Jeronimo  Carbajal,  gave  birth  to  a 
child,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  baptized  by  Father  Sacris- 
tan. Captain  Carbajal  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  baptism. 
It  was  common  gossip  that  Manso  was  carrying  on  an  illicit 
relationship  with  Dona  Margarita,  and  in  order  to  quiet  these 
rumors  it  was  decided  to  have  a  second  baptismal  service 
performed  and  to  have  Manso  act  as  godfather  of  the  infant. 
Father  Sacristan  officiated  at  this  second  baptism.  Although 
he  went  through  the  usual  ritual,  using  both  the  water  and 
the  holy  oil,  he  did  not  repeat  the  words  of  the  service,  and, 
according  to  his  own  confession  made  at  a  later  date,  he  did 
not  perform  the  service  with  the  intention  of  repeating  the 
sacrament.  In  short,  the  second  baptism  was  a  bit  of  play- 
acting for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Captain  Carbajal  and  it 
was  so  recognized  by  most  of  the  persons  who  later  gave 
testimony  concerning  it.  Then,  on  another  occasion  it  was 
announced  that  a  child  of  Dona  Margarita  had  died,  and  a 
burial  service  was  performed  by  Father  Sacristan.  Accord- 
ing to  common  report,  the  coffin  actually  contained  only  a 
doll,  or,  as  some  said,  some  old  rags,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  said  to  be  another  bit  of  trickery  to  permit  Manso  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  infant  and  have  it  sent  to  Mexico 
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City  where  it  was  reared  in  his  own  household.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  these  incidents  related  to  one  and  the  same  in- 
fant or  to  two  children,  the  first  a  girl  and  the  second  a 
boy.3a  The  testimony  is  somewhat  contradictory  on  this 
point,  but  the  burden  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  there 
were  two  children,  the  first  a  girl  and  the  second  a  boy. 

Father  Sacristan's  friendly  services  to  Governor  Manso 
were  not  limited  to  the  incidents  described  above.  At  some 
time  during  his  term  of  office  the  governor  was  beset  by  cer- 
tain fears  and  hallucinations,  during  which  he  thought  he 
saw  his  dead  wife  and  his  brother,  Fray  Tomas  Manso,  who 
was  absent  in  Mexico,  and  he  went  to  Father  Sacristan  for 
advice  and  comfort.  The  friar  put  a  bit  of  consecrated  bread 
in  a  silver  box  and  gave  it  to  Manso  so  that  he  could  keep  it 
on  his  person  until  his  fears  were  quieted. 

Although  much  of  the  evidence  concerning  these  inci- 
dents was  second  hand,  both  Manso  and  Father  Sacristan 
were  said  to  have  admitted  the  essential  truth  concerning 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Manso  had  an  illicit  relationship 
with  Dona  Margarita,  and  to  one  of  his  closest  friends  he  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  pretended  second  baptism.  He  also 
admitted  knowledge  of  the  pretended  burial  of  the  second  in- 
fant. Fray  Alonso  de  Posada,  who  became  prelate  of  the  mis- 
sions and  commissary  of  the  Holy  Office  for  New  Mexico  in 
1661,  also  stated  that  before  leaving  for  New  Mexico  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1661,  Manso,  who  was  then  in  Mexico  City,  told  him 
the  story  of  the  consecrated  Host,  although  when  Manso  re- 
turned to  the  province  in  1662  he  asserted  that  the  story  was 
false.  Moreover,  when  Posada  arrived  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
spring  of  1661,  he  found  Father  Sacristan  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.  Sacristan  finally  confessed  the  incident  of  the  sec- 
ond baptism.  He  also  indicated  that  there  was  something  else 
that  he  wished  to  confess,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
the  point  of  doing  so.  Sacristan  was  in  such  a  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement  about  it  that  Posada  was  greatly  concerned 
and  sought  by  friendly  assurances  to  obtain  a  complete  con- 
fession from  his  brother  friar.  But  Sacristan  refused  to 
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reveal  the  secret  of  his  apprehensions  and  he  finally  hanged 
himself  in  the  convent  of  Jemez  on  the  day  before  Corpus, 
1661.  Posada  immediately  went  to  Jemez  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumstances 
warranted  the  burial  of  Sacristan  with  the  full  ritual  of  the 
church,  despite  the  fact  that  his  death  was  apparently  the 
result  of  an  original  suicidal  intention. 

Father  Posada  reported  the  incident  to  the  Holy  office  in 
a  long  explanatory  letter,  dated  December  4,  1661.  The 
fiscal  of  the  Holy  Office  immediately  requested  that  the  case 
be  given  formal  consideration  to  determine  whether  pro- 
ceedings should  be  brought  against  the  "honor  and  fame"  of 
Sacristan  and  whether  Posada's  action  in  giving  him  an 
ecclesiastical  burial  was  worthy  of  censure.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding year  and  a  half  all  the  evidence  concerning  the  entire 
Sacristan-Manso  case,  which  was  contained  in  the  mass  of 
testimony  accumulated  during  Posada's  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  Governor  Lopez  and  his  associates,  was  copied 
out  and  formed  into  two  expedientes,  or  procesos,  one  against 
Sacristan  and  the  other  against  Manso.  But  apparently  no 
formal  action  was  taken.  Of  course,  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  in  proceeding  against  the  memory  of  Father  Sacris- 
tan, but  Manso  was  very  much  alive.  In  fact,  he  was  ap- 
pointed alguacil  mayor  of  the  Holy  Office  for  New  Mexico, 
and  was  charged  with  executing  the  arrest  of  Governor 
Lopez  and  other  accused  parties  in  New  Mexico.  And  in 
1664  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission  supply  service 
following  the  termination  of  the  contract  by  which  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  had  managed  the  service  since  1631.  Finally, 
in  1674,  the  evidence  against  Manso  was  once  more  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Office,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 
In  1673  Manso  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  mule,  and  the 
Inquisitors  decided  "that  there  is  no  reason  to  proceed,  in- 
asmuch as  the  accused  is  dead." 
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III 

The  details  of  the  Manso-Sacristan  affair  have  been  pre- 
sented here,  not  because  they  have  great  importance  jfor 
the  general  story  of  the  Holy  Office  in  New  Mexico,  but  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  general  character  of  provincial 
society  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Ignorance,  super- 
sition,  and  moral  laxness  characterized  the  life  of  the  His- 
panic community,  and  the  governors — and  even  the  clergy 
— often  set  an  evil  example  for  the  humbler  members  of  the 
colony. 

New  Mexico  received  few  colonists  during  this  period, 
and  among  those  who  did  migrate  to  the  province  there  was  a 
high  proportion  of  lower  class  elements  and  even  certain 
fugitives  from  justice.  Father  Posada's  letters  contain  illu- 
minating comments  on  the  general  standards  of  provincial 
life  in  the  1650's  and  1660's.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote : 

We  are  in  a  land  where  most  [of  the  people] 
are  ignorant.4 

On  another  occasion  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  select  a  lay- 
man to  serve  as  notary  because  few  of  them  could  write.  In 
the  same  letter,  he  said : 

. . .  this  land  . . .  does  not  have  more  than  a  hun- 
dred citizens,  more  or  less,  and  among  this  number 
are  mulattoes,  mestizos,  and  all  who  have  any  Span- 
ish blood,  even  though  it  is  slight.5 

The  prevalence  of  illiteracy  is  made  clear  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  unable  to  sign  declarations  of  testimony. 
There  were  few  women  who  could  read  or  write,  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  certain  prominent  members  of  the 
local  militia  were  also  unable  to  sign  their  own  name.  Cap- 
tain Alonso  Garcia  could  not  write  as  late  as  1666  although 
he  later  learned  to  do  so.  He  served  at  least  twice  as  alcalde 
mayor  of  the  Sandia  district,  once  prior  to  1661,  and  in  1680, 
at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt,  he  was  serving  as  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  the  entire  Rio  Abajo  area.  Capt.  Nicolas 
de  Aguilar,  whom  Governor  Lopez  appointed  alcalde  mayor 
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of  the  Salinas  district,  was  also  illiterate.  In  1663,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Holy  Office,  Sargento  Mayor  Francisco 
Gomez  stated  that  he  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  by 
his  father,  because  "there  are  no  teachers  there  (in  New 
Mexico)  to  give  instruction."  6 

The  existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  persons  of  mixed 
blood  that  is  implied  by  the  statement  of  Father  Posada 
quoted  above  is  confirmed  by  numerous  references  in  the 
documents.  And  of  course  such  a  condition  was  inevitable  in 
a  land  which  received  few  Spanish  colonists.  But  what  is 
most  illuminating  is  the  fact  that  persons  of  mixed  blood 
could  attain  prominence  and  hold  office.  Captain  Alonso 
Garcia,  referred  to  above,  was  a  mestizo,  and  he  owned  a 
large  ranch  in  the  Sandia-Isleta  area.  Another  captain- 
Francisco  Garcia — was  referred  to  as  a  "mulato  pardo"; 
Captain  Francisco  Ortega  was  a  "pardo";  Captain  Juan 
Lujan,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Picuries  area,  was  a  "mestizo 
amulatado";  Luis  Lopez,  who  was  alcalde  mayor  of  the 
Senecu  district  in  1665,  was  an  illiterate  "castizo" ;  Captain 
Joseph  Nieto,  at  one  time  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Salinas  dis- 
trict, was  called  a  "mulato"  in  one  instance,  and  in  another 
place  a  "mestizo."  Nieto's  wife  was  a  mestiza. 

The  morals  of  the  Hispanic  community  were  exceedingly 
lax.  There  were  not  only  the  common  forms  of  illicit  rela- 
tionship, but  the  documents  refer  to  several  cases  of  incest. 
Not  even  the  clergy  were  free  from  vice,  especially  in  their 
relations  with  Indian  women.  The  practice  of  superstition 
was  present  in  various  forms,  especially  in  the  curing  of 
disease,  and  there  are  occasional  references  to  the  participa- 
tion of  numbers  of  the  Hispanic  community  in  Indian  cere- 
monial dances. 

But  this  dark  and  gloomy  picture  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  important  families  who  were 
marked  out  above  the  rank  and  file.  The  weathiest  family 
was  the  Dominguez  y  Mendoza  clan.  Juan  Dominguez  de 
Mendoza  was  the  leading  soldier  in  the  province,  and  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  service,  either  as  an  administrative 
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officer,  or  as  a  leader  in  the  local  militia.  The  Luceros 
managed  to  hold  office  frequently,  and  members  of  the  Gomez 
family  were  always  prominent  in  the  military  service  of  the 
province.  The  Chavez  y  Duran  family  accumulated  con= 
siderable  wealth  in  the  form  of  lands  and  livestock,  but  they 
were  an  independent  lot  and  the  governors  often  found  it 
difficult  to  deal  with.  But  although  these  families  were 
leaders  in  provincial  affairs,  they  were  slowly  losing  ground. 
The  half-breed  class  was  slowly  but  surely  gaining  increased 
prestige  and  influence. 

IV 

The  chronology  of  the  custodians,  or  prelates,  of  New 
Mexico  can  be  established  with  considerable  accuracy  for 
the  periods  1598-1645  and  1659-1680,  but  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty  concerning  the  list  of  friars  who  held  office  from 
1644  to  1659  and  the  exact  order  in  which  they  served.6a 
Friar  Tomas  Manso,  brother  of  Gov.  Juan  Manso,  was  cus- 
todian in  1644,  but  he  returned  to  Mexico  City  with  the  mis- 
sion supply  caravan  in  the  winter  of  1644-1645.  A  resident 
friar  was  undoubtedly  chosen  to  act  as  vice-custodian-in- 
charge  before  Manso's  return  to  Mexico,  but  we  do  not  know 
his  name.  The  person  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Manso 
was  probably  Friar  Laureano  de  Rivas,  for  his  name  appears 
in  a  document  of  1648.7  Assuming  that  he  was  elected  in 
1646,  three  years  after  Manso's  appointment,  he  probably 
took  office  in  1647  and  served  until  about  1650.  Rivas'  suc- 
cessor would  normally  have  been  elected  in  1649,  but  his 
identity  is  not  known  with  certainty.  There  is  evidence  that 
Friar  Francisco  de  Salazar  was  custodian  prior  to  the  term 
of  Ibargaray  (1654-1656)  ,8  and  he  may  have  followed  Rivas. 
On  October  6,  1653,  Friar  Antonio  de  Ibargaray,  was  elected 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  renunciation  of  office 
by  Friar  Miguel  de  Tobar,  who  was  probably  elected  in 
1652.9  Father  Ibargaray,  a  veteran  in  the  missions,  probably 
took  office  in  1654,  and  served  until  April,  1656,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Friar  Antonio  de  Aranda.10  Sometime  between 
1656  and  1659  Friar  Juan  Gonzalez  took  office,11  and  was 
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followed  in  turn  by  Friar  Juan  Ramirez  in  the  summer  of 
1659.  The  Inquisition  papers  for  the  period  1659-1670  also 
contain  evidence  that  Friar  Tomas  de  Alvarado  was  probably 
prelate  sometime  prior  to  1659,  but  the  date  of  his  service 
cannot  be  determined.12 

As  a  result  of  the  quarrel  between  Governor  Rosas  and 
the  clergy,  1637-1641,  the  missions  received  a  definite  set- 
back. The  Indians  of  Taos  killed  their  friar  and  destroyed 
their  church,  and  the  guardian  of  Jemez  also  lost  his  life. 
The  Taos  church  was  not  rebuilt  for  many  years.  Although 
there  was  apparently  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Jemez 
mission,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  became  restless  and 
their  leaders  were  implicated  in  the  abortive  plots  for  rebel- 
lion during  the  administrations  of  Governor  Arguello  and 
Ugarte.  Moreover,  many  of  the  churches  were  frequently 
without  resident  priests  because  the  roster  of  friars  serving 
in  the  province  frequently  fell  short  of  the  full  quota  of 
sixty-six  provided  by  the  agreement  of  1631. 

But  the  mission  spirit  was  by  no  means  dead,  and  the 
decade  of  the  1650's  saw  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  and 
indoctrination  of  the  Mansos  and  Sumas  in  the  El  Paso-La 
Junta  area.  The  importance  of  El  Paso,  both  as  a  mission 
center  and  as  a  waystation  between  New  Mexico  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  had  been  pointed  out  as  early  as  1630  by  Friar 
Alonso  de  Benavides,  but  for  twenty  years  no  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  to  put  his  recommendations  into  effect.  In 
1652,  when  the  supply  caravan  passed  through  the  Manso  ter- 
ritory Friar  Juan  Perez  and  Friar  Juan  Cabal  noted  the  pos- 
sibilities and  importance  of  the  region  as  a  mission  field. 
After  a  trip  to  Mexico  City  they  returned  to  El  Paso  and  be- 
gan the  slow  business  of  congregating  the  Mansos  in  a  settled 
village,  teaching  them  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and 
indoctrinating  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  By  the  autumn  of 
1656  a  small  church  had  been  built  and  Friar  Cabal  was  pre- 
paring to  begin  work  among  the  Sumas.  In  September  1656, 
Friar  Perez  appealed  to  the  viceroy  for  assistance  to  carry 
forward  the  work  then  started.  After  consulting  various  per- 
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sons  who  had  had  experiencee  in  New  Mexico,  the  viceroy 
finally  agreed  to  provide  four  extra  friars  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Mansos  and  Sumas.  The  cost  was  to  be  additional  to  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  supply  service  for  the  triennium 
1657-1660.13 

The  New  Mexico  mission  supply  service  had  been  put  on 
a  sound  basis  in  1631  when  the  viceroy  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Franciscan  Order  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  friars  to  be  supported  by  the  royal  treasury,  the  amount 
of  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  each  triennium,  the  number 
and  cost  of  the  wagons,  etc.  The  contract  fixed  a  maximum 
quota  of  sixty-six  friars  to  administer  the  missions,  but  by 
1656  the  number  actually  in  service  had  fallen  as  low  as  forty- 
six.  In  1657  the  viceroy  authorized  sending  twenty  more  to 
bring  the  number  up  to  the  full  quota,  as  well  as  the  four 
additional  for  the  new  Manso  and  Suma  missions.14 

Friar  Tomas  Manso,  under  appointment  as  procurator- 
general  of  the  Custodia  of  New  Mexico,  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  supply  service  since  1628.  He  had  established  an  excel- 
lent record  for  sound,  effective  management.  In  1655  he 
was  rewarded  by  election  as  Provincial  of  the  Province  of  the 
Holy  Evangel,  and  not  long  thereafter  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Nicaragua.15  His  successor  as  procurator-general 
and  administrator  of  the  supply  service  was  Friar  Juan  Ra- 
mirez, who  was  born  in  Tasco  about  1617.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  Tasco  and  in  the  College  of  San  Pablo  y  San 
Pedro  in  Mexico  City.  After  entering  the  Franciscan  Order 
he  studied  in  Toluca,  Mexico  City,  and  Puebla.  After  his 
ordination  he  had  a  varied  career,  serving  the  Order  in  sev- 
eral posts  of  importance  and  responsibility,  being  twice 
appointed  procurator-general  and  comisario  de  corte  of  all 
the  Franciscan  provinces  of  New  Spain.  On  March  2,  1656, 
Ramirez  was  appointed  procurator-general  of  the  custodia 
of  New  Mexico  to  succeed  Friar  Tomas  Manso.  During  the 
succeeding  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  busily  engaged  with 
the  multifarious  details  of  organizing  the  next  mission  cara- 
van. The  purchase  of  supplies  for  seventy  friars  and  the 
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organization  of  a  wagon  train  consisting  of  more  than  thirty- 
five  wagons,  several  hundred  mules,  cattle,  and  other  live- 
stock, with  the  necessary  mayordomos,  drivers,  and  serv- 
ants, was  no  small  task.  And  before  the  caravan  set  out  for 
New  Mexico  on  December  24,  1658,  Ramirez  received  addi- 
tional honor  and  responsibility,  for  on  June  5,  1658,  he  re- 
ceived a  patent  of  election  as  custodian  of  the  missions  to 
succeed  Friar  Juan  Gonzalez. 


Indian  affairs  during  the  decade  of  the  1650's  were 
characterized  by  an  increasing  restlessness  among  the 
Pueblos  and  a  growing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Apache 
tribes. 

By  1650  the  Indians  were  fully  aware  of  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  Spanish  supremacy  and  the  mission 
system.  Spanish  supremacy  had  brought  a  heavy  burden 
of  labor  and  tribute,  and  encroachment  on  the  lands  of  the 
pueblos.  The  mission  system  added  to  the  burden  of  labor, 
but  the  most  important  phase  of  the  program  of  Christian- 
ization  was  its  effect  on  the  old  folk  customs. 

The  friars  sought  not  only  to  teach  a  new  faith,  but  they 
zealously  tried  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  native 
religious  ceremonial,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  tradi- 
tional leaders  of  the  Indians,  and  to  impose  rigid  monogamy 
on  a  people  whose  code  of  marital  and  sexual  relationship 
was  fairly  flexible  and  elastic.  In  order  to  maintain  mission 
discipline  the  friars  often  resorted  to  the  imposition  of  phy- 
sical punishment  for  such  offenses  as  failure  to  attend  reli- 
gious services,  sexual  immorality,  and  participation  in  the 
native  communal  dances.  Each  mission  had  a  fiscal  who  car- 
ried out  the  orders  of  the  friar  and  inflicted  punishment  on 
offending  parties.  Whipping  was  commonly  used  as  an 
instrument  of  discipline. 

Occasionally  the  punishment  was  so  severe  that  the  pre- 
late found  it  necessary  to  intervene.  The  most  flagrant  case 
on  record  during  the  entire  seventeenth  century  occurred  in 
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1655.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  several  Indian  captains 
from  the  Hopi  pueblos  appeared  before  Custodian  Ibargaray, 
then  living  in  Sia,  to  denounce  the  actions  of  their  priest, 
Friar  Salvador  de  Guerra.  The  custodian  deemed  the  charges 
serious  enough  to  go  to  the  pueblo  of  Xongopavi  to  make  a 
personal  investigation.  Several  Indians  were  summoned 
to  testify,  and  they  told  a  harrowing  tale.  They  stated  that 
an  Oraibi  Indian  named  Juan  Cuna  had  been  discovered  in 
some  act  of  idolatry.  In  the  presence  of  the  entire  pueblo, 
Father  Guerra  gave  him  such  a  severe  beating  that  "he  was 
bathed  in  blood."  Then,  inside  the  church,  the  friar  admin- 
istered a  second  beating,  following  which  he  took  burning 
turpentine  and  larded  the  Indian's  body  from  head  to  feet. 
Soon  after  receiving  this  brutal  punishment  the  Indian  died. 
The  Indians  also  testified  that  several  other  persons,  espe- 
cially boys  and  girls  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  had  been 
whipped  and  tarred  with  hot  turpentine.  Finally,  they 
accused  the  friar  of  having  forced  the  Indians  to  weave  cot- 
ton and  woolen  manias,  demanding  a  stipulated  number  of 
finished  pieces  regardless  of  whether  he  gave  them  sufficient 
raw  material,  and  stated  that  failure  to  produce  the  required 
number  within  a  certain  time  limit  was  punished  by  whip- 
ping. 

When  summoned  to  answer  the  charges  Father  Guerra 
admitted  that  he  occasionally  used  beating  and  larding  with 
turpentine  to  punish  idolaters  and  boys  and  girls  for  "culpas 
particulares."  He  also  admitted  using  Indian  labor  for 
the  weaving  of  manias  (apparently  this  was  a  customary 
practice  at  the  Hopi  missions) ,  but  insisted  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  quantity  of  raw  material  was  sufficient 
or  not.  "Those  who  apportion  it  out  are  to  blame."  He  also 
denied  setting  a  time  limit  within  which  the  manias  were  to 
be  finished. 

The  case  was  considered  by  the  custodian  and  definitors, 
and  on  July  17  sentence  was  pronounced.  The  sentence 
stated  that 
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Since  the  said  father  friar  is  incorrigible,  over- 
bearing, and  arrogant,  and  a  revealer  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Order,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  the  letters 
inserted  in  the  proceedings,  and  since  he  has  been 
so  incompetent  and  contradictory  and  on  account 
of  his  lack  of  modesty  and  decorum,  [the  details  of] 
which  are  not  set  down  for  reasons  of  monastic 
decency ;  for  these  reasons  they  said  that  they  had 
found,  and  found,  according  to  God  and  the  unbur- 
dening of  their  consciences,  that  it  is  necessary, 
both  for  the  tranquility  and  peace  of  this  Custodia 
and  the  reputation  of  our  sacred  Order,  which  is 
destroyed  to  such  an  extent  by  the  excesses  and 
scandals  which  the  said  father  has  caused  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years  since  he  came  to  this  Custodia, 
as  well  as  for  the  consolation  and  alleviation  of  the 
natives  whom  he  has  harrassed  so  greatly  in  the  ad- 
ministrations which  have  been  in  his  charge  during 
this  short  period  .  .  . 

to  order  him  to  be  confined  to  the  convent  of  Cuarac  and  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  say  mass  and  perform  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  until  the  departure  of  the  next  supply  caravan, 
and  at  that  time  he  should  be  sent  to  Mexico  City  to  appear 
before  the  superior  prelates  of  the  Order  who  would  provide 
whatever  punishment  they  might  deem  necessary. 

The  record  ends  at  this  point.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Guerra  was  sent  to  Mexico  City  or  not.  If  so,  he  returned  to 
New  Mexico  where  he  served  as  guardian  of  several  con- 
vents, and  in  1661  he  became  the  notary  of  Fray  Alonso  de 
Posada,  commissary  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  this  latter  capa- 
city he  was  a  most  efficient  assistant  of  Posada  in  building 
up  the  case  against  Gov.  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal.17 

We  have  the  record  of  another  Indian  case  which  illus- 
trates not  only  the  slight  respect  that  some  of  the  natives 
had  for  the  new  faith,  but  also  the  form  of  punishment  some- 
times imposed  for  petty  larceny.  Sometime  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Samaniego  a  Hopi  Indian  named 
Juan,  living  in  the  pueblo  of  Awatovi,  was  found  guilty  of 
impersonating  Fray  Alonso  de  Posada,  guardian  of  the 
mission.  During  Father  Posada's  absence  from  the  pueblo, 
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Juan  summoned  the  Indians  to  the  church,  where  he  put  on 
the  friar's  vestments,  took  the  incense  burner  and  censed  an 
altar,  chanted  the  Salve,  and  then  sprinkled  holy  water  in 
the  manner  priests  do  it."  For  this  offense,  and  because 
he  was  also  guilty  of  grave  sexual  immorality,  he  was  taken 
to  Santa  Fe  and  deposited  in  the  convent.  The  prelate, 
Father  Ibargaray,  taking  into  account  Juan's  lack  of  under- 
standing (incapacidad)  of  the  seriousness  of  his  acts,  sen- 
tenced him  to  a  period  of  service  in  the  convent  where  he 
could  be  instructed  in  the  faith. 

In  1656  Juan  was  found  guilty  of  breaking  into  the 
storeroom  of  the  convent  and  stealing  supplies.  For  this 
second  offense  he  was  whipped  and  then  deposited  in  the 
workshop  of  a  citizen  of  Santa  Fe.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Casa  Real.  In  January,  1659,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  stolen  linens,  sugar,  chocolate,  and  other  effects  from 
a  certain  Juan  de  Mesta  who  lived  in  the  Casa  Real  with  Gov- 
ernor Manso.  The  stolen  goods  were  taken  to  the  house  of 
Nicolas  Duran,  el  mozo,  and  his  Apache  wife  who  sold  them 
to  various  citizens  of  the  villa.  In  this  second  act  of  theft 
Juan  had  an  accomplice,  an  Indian  named  Cristobal  Meco, 
who  was  being  held  in  the  Casa  Real  on  a  charge  of  homicide. 

Governor  Manso  ordered  Juan  and  Cristobal  to  trial. 
They  were  defended  by  Capt.  Diego  Romero,  protector  and 
defender  of  the  Indians.  Romero  petitioned  the  governor  to 
use  mercy  in  punishing  the  defendants,  because  of  their 
"poca  capacidad,"  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "these  natives 
do  not  regard  it  an  affront  or  crime  to  steal  or  to  commit 
atrocious  offenses,  rather  he  who  commits  the  greatest 
crimes  is  regarded  as  the  most  honored."  But  Manso  deemed 
their  crime  worthy  of  severe  punishment,  and  on  February 
10,  1659,  imposed  sentence  as  follows : 

And  I  condemn  [them]  to  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  lashes,  which  is  to  be  executed  in  this  man- 
ner :  that  they  be  taken  from  the  prison  where  they 
are  and  mounted  upon  a  pack  animal,  that  they  be 
taken  thus  through  the  public  streets  of  this  said 
villa  and  with  the  voice  of  the  crier  to  declare  their 
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crimes,  and  after  they  have  been  whipped  in  this 
way  that  they  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  be 
knocked  down  to  the  person  who  will  give  most  for 
them,  the  said  Juan  Suni 18  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  the  said  Cristobal  Meco  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  in  order  that  in  this  way  they  may  purge 
themselves  of  their  sins  and  that  it  may  serve  as 
a  punishment  for  them  and  as  an  example  to  the 
rest.  The  proceeds  of  their  sale  and  auctioning  I 
apply  to  pay  the  people  who  have  worked  on  the 
apartment  which  has  been  built  in  these  Casas 
Reales  and  for  the  costs  originating  from  these 
decrees,  the  assessment  of  which  I  reserve  to 
myself. 

Manso  also  found  Nicolas  Duran  and  his  wife  guilty  as 
encubridores,  and  condemned  them  to  service  in  the  house  of 
Duran's  father  and  ordered  their  home  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  public  whipping  of  Juan  took  place  on  the  day 
of  the  sentence  in  the  presence  of  "many  men,  women,  and 
children."  The  sentence  of  Cristobal  Meco  was  suspended 
pending  further  investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  not 
known.  On  February  14,  Juan's  ten  years  of  service  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  Pedro  de  Valdes,  the  nephew  of 
the  governor,  for  seventy-two  pesos.  This  was  equivalent 
to  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  real  a  day,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  current  rate  of  wages.  In  1660  Governor  Lopez 
forced  Valdes  to  release  Juan,  who  was  then  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  new  governor.19 

This  case  is  described  in  detail  because  it  is  the  only 
trial  of  an  Indian  that  has  been  preserved  in  all  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  documents.  It  was  doubtless  typical  of  many 
others.  Harsh  physical  punishment  and  terms  of  forced 
service  were  customary  throughout  the  Indies  for  crimes 
committed  by  Indians.  Spaniards  guilty  of  similar  offenses 
were  usually  let  off  with  a  fine,  or  a  brief  period  of  imprison- 
ment. 

But  drastic  disciplinary  measures,  even  of  the  sort  em- 
ployed by  Friar  Salvador  de  Guerra,  could  not  force  full 
allegiance  to  the  new  order.  The  efforts  of  the  clergy  to 
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abolish  the  old  ceremonial  forms  and  to  set  up  new  standards 
of  conduct  merely  caused  greater  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  civil  authori- 
ties frequently  disagreed  with  the  friars  both  on  matters-  of 
policy  in  such  affairs  and  on  practical  measures  to  ensure 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  way  of  life.  Moreover,  both  the 
clergy  and  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  realize  the  funda- 
mental implications  of  enforced  adherence  to  the  new  faith 
and  its  social  standard.  In  the  Pueblo  system  religion,  vil- 
lage government,  and  social  institutions  were  so  closely 
interrelated  that  it  was  impossible  to  abolish  any  part  with- 
out destroying  the  whole.  The  substitution  of  Christian 
faith  and  morals  for  pagan  religion  and  aboriginal  stand- 
ards of  conduct  would  necessarily  threaten  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  Pueblo  life,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Pueblo 
would  fiercely  resist  the  change. 

The  Pueblos  were  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  externals 
of  the  new  faith,  but  they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
deeper  spiritual  values  of  Christianity.  Pueblo  religion 
served  definite  material  and  social  ends,  viz.  the  propitiation 
of  those  supernatural  forces  which  they  believed  controlled 
their  daily  existence.  They  expected  the  same  results  from 
the  Christian  faith.  But  they  soon  realized  that  the  new 
ways  were  no  more  successful  in  obtaining  a  good  harvest 
than  the  old,  and  they  realized  too  that  the  efforts  to  abolish 
their  traditional  ceremonials  and  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  old  native  leaders  whose  functions  were  both  social  and 
religious  raised  serious  problems  concerning  the  entire  fund 
of  Pueblo  civilization.  Bewilderment  soon  turned  into 
resentment,  and  resentment  into  a  resurgence  of  loyalty  to 
the  traditional  norms  of  folk-culture.  The  burden  of  labor 
and  tribute  might  have  been  tolerated  if  offset  by  recognized 
advantages,  but  if  the  new  faith  was  no  more  efficient  in 
guaranteeing  harvest  or  success  in  the  hunt,  what  had  been 
gained  by  accepting  Spanish  overlordship  ? 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
had  definitely  sharpened  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  and 
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Navaho  who  surrounded  the  Pueblos  on  all  sides.  The  cause 
of  the  increasing  enmity  was  doubtless  resentment  against 
the  common  practice  of  seizing  Apache  and  Navaho  boys  and 
girls  by  Spaniards  during  trading  expeditions  to  the  lands  of 
these  tribes,  in  order  to  impress  them  into  service  on  the 
ranches  or  as  house  servants,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  in  the 
labor  markets  of  New  Spain.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Samaniego  the  Apaches  raided  the  Jumano  pueblo 
east  of  Abo,  profaned  the  church  and  carried  off  twenty- 
seven  women  and  children  captives.  An  expedition  led  by 
Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza  was  sent  against  them  and  left 
them  "well  punished."  The  year  following  the  Navahos 
ambushed  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  killing  nineteen  and  taking 
thirty-five  captives.  Once  more  Juan  Dominguez  led  the 
rescue  party.  He  surprised  the  Navahos  during  a  native 
ceremonial,  killed  several  Navahos,  imprisoned  211,  and 
released  the  captives,  including  a  Spanish  woman.  In  1658 
the  Apaches  raided  the  Zuni  pueblos,  and  in  1659  they  made 
other  attacks  on  frontier  pueblos.  These  raids  continued 
with  increasing  frequency  during  the  twenty  years  1660- 
1680,  until  the  Apache  menace  threatened  the  security  of  the 
entire  province.20 

VI 

Thus  serious  problems  faced  the  new  governor,  Ber- 
nardo Lopez  de  Mendizabal,  who  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1659.  Much  depended  on  the  tact,  skill,  and  firmness  with 
which  he  undertook  the  heavy  duties  and  obligations  of  his 
office.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  that  amicable  relations  be 
maintained  with  members  of  the  local  colony  and  the  clergy. 
Unfortunately  his  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
most  serious  controversy  since  the  days  of  Rosas,  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  a  serious  weakening  of  Spanish  suprem- 
acy which  paved  the  way  to  the  catastrophe  of  1680. 

NOTES 

1.  See  Appendix  I   for  a  list  of  the  most  important   manuscript   sources   to   be 
cited  in  this  essay. 

2.  On  January   13,    1661,   Manso  testified  before  the   Holy   Office  that  he   was   a 
native  of  the  villa  de  Loarca,  Concejo  de  Valdes  in  Las  Asturias  de  Oviedo  and  that 
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he  was  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  of  age.     Thus  he  was  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  in  1655.     Proceso  contra  Lopez,  II. 

3.  The  materials  on  this  phase  of  Manso's  career  are  found  in  two  expedientes: 
(1)    Testificaciones   que  se  an  sacado  a  pedim.i<}  del  S.T   fiscal   q.&   Don  Juan  Manso 
Residente    en    el    Nuebo    Mexico.     [1661-1674],    A.    G.    P.    M.,    Inquisicion    502:     (2) 
Papeles  que  se  remitieron  del  Nuebo  Mexico  del  susesso  y  fin  desastrado  de  ahorcarse 
fray  Miguel  Sacristan  del  orden  de  S.°r  San  Francisco.     Y   testificaciones   que  se  an 
sacado  contra  el,  a  pedimento  del  S.T  fiscal,  [1661-1663],  A.  G.  P.  M.,  Inquisicion  594. 

3a.  Governor  Lopez,  testifying  before  the  Holy  Office  in  1663,  definitely  stated 
that  the  child  supposed  to  have  been  buried  was  the  same  as  the  one  twice  baptized. 
Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

4.  Posada  to  the  Holy  Office,   Santo  Domingo,   December  4,    1661,   A.   G.   P.   M., 
Inquisicion,  594. 

5.  Id.  to  id.,  Santo  Domingo,  December  8,  1661,  A.  G.  P.  M.,  Inquisicion  595. 

6.  Declaration  of  Gomez   before  the   Holy   Office,   May   5,    1663.     Proceso   contra 
Gomez. 

6a.  The  chief  source  of  information  concerning  the  chronology  of  the  custodians 
from  1623  to  about  1760  is  a  compilation  of  extracts  from  the  libros  de  decretos  of  the 
Franciscan  Province  of  the  Holy  Evangel  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Friar 
Francisco  de  la  Rosa  Figueroa.  Custodies  de  Nuevo  Mexico.  B.  N.  Mex.,  legajo  9, 
doc.  8.  But  Rosa's  compilation  contains  a  gap  of  thirteen  years,  1640-1653. 

7.  Testimonio  de  un  mandamiento  en  fauor  de  la  Custodia.     [1648-1661].     B.  N. 
Mex.,  legajo  1,  doc.  19. 

8.  Declaration    of    Francisco    de    Valencia,    Santa    Fe,    June    18,    1660.      Proceso 
contra  Lopez,  II. 

9.  Custodies  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  B.  N.  Mex.,  legajo  9,  doc.  8. 

10.  Causa  contra  Juan  Baptista  Saragossa,  A.  G.  P.  M.,  Inquisicion  636. 

11.  Declaration  of  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  Mexico  City,  May  14,  1660.     Proceso  con- 
tra Lopez,  II. 

12.  The   manuscript   record   of   a   declaration    of   testimony   by    Friar    Tomas    de 
Alvarado,  Senecii,  April  20,   1667    (A.  G.  P.  M.,  Inquisicion   604)    contains  the  state- 
ment that  Alvarado  was  a  "padre  de  esta  custodia."     This  title  was  given  to  former 
custodians  or  vice-custodians.     The  prelates   who  held  office  between    1659   and    1667 
were  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,   Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco,   Friar  Alonso  de  Posada, 
and    Friar   Juan    de    Paz.      Thus    Alvarado    must   have    been    prelate    sometime    prior 
to    1659.      When    Ibargaray    was    elected    in    1653,    Alvarado    was    named    as    second 
choice    "para    vice-custodio,"    to    provide    for    the    contingency    of    Ibargaray's    ill- 
ness or  death.     Custodies  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  B.  N.  Mex.,  legajo  9,  doc.  8.     We  have  no 
record,    however,    that   Alvarado   actually    served    as    vice-custodian    during    the    years 
1654-1656. 

13.  Testimonio  de  los  Autos  y  Decretos  del  Superior  gov.ut>  q.  siguio  la  Prov.*  el 
ano  de  1656  sobre  la  instancia  del  beneplacito  del  Vice-Patron  para  el  acrecentam.to 
del  numero  Relig5   para  las  nuevas  conversion5   de   la  nueva  Mexco    (1656-1657).    B. 
N.  Mex.,  legajo  1,  doc.  lOa. 

14.  F.  Scholes,   "The  Supply  Service  of  the  New  Mexico  missions  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,"  New  Mex.  Hist.  Rev.,  V    (1930),  93-115,   186-198. 

15.  Ibid.,   189-191. 

16.  Ibid.,  191,  192,  195,  196  ;  Testimony  of  Ramirez  before  the  Holy  Office,  Novem- 
ber 24,  26,   1663,  Proceso  contra  Ramirez;   Patentee  de  Custodio  a  Fr.   Ju.°   Ramirez, 
Santiago  de  Tlaltelalco,  June  5,  1658,  Ramirez  vs.  Fiscal,  A.  H.  N.,  Inquisicion  1729, 
doc.  13. 

17.  The  record  of  the  Guerra  case  is  found  in  Ramirez  vs.  Fiscal,  A.  H.  N.,  Inqui- 
sicion  129,   num.   13. 

18.  Although  the  documents  refer  to  Juan  in  this  way,  he  was  apparently  a  Hopi 
Indian. 

19.  The  record  of  this  case  is  found  in  A.  G.  P.  M..  Tierras  3286. 

20.  Servicios  de  Juan  Dominguez  y  Mendoza,  B.  N.  Mad.,  19258. 


CHAPTER  II 

GOVERNOR  BERNARDO  LOPEZ  DE  MENDIZABAL 

BERNARDO  Lopez  de  Mendizabal  was  a  native  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Chietla  in  New  Spain,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  New  Mexico  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  member  of  a  fairly  distinguished 
family  and  some  of  his  ancestors  had  held  important  posts 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.1  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  of  Puebla  and  Mexico  City,  and  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Mexico,  his  course  of  study  consisting  of  the 
arts  and  canon  law.  After  completing  his  studies  he  spent 
several  years  in  the  galleon  service,  and  finally  went  to  Car- 
tagena de  Indias  where  one  of  his  cousins  was  bishop.  For 
a  brief  period  he  served  as  visitor  of  the  diocese  on  appoint- 
ment by  his  cousin.2 

During  his  stay  in  Cartagena  he  married  Dona  Teresa 
de  Aguilera  y  Roche.  Dona  Teresa's  mother  was  an  Irish 
woman  who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  to  escape  British  tyranny. 
She  had  been  reared  in  the  household  of  the  Marques  de  Santa 
Cruz.  Dona  Teresa  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Italy,  where  her 
father,  Don  Melchor  de  Aguilera,  was  serving  as  governor. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Lopez  her  father  was  gov- 
ernor of  Cartagena.  Subsequent  to  his  marriage  Lopez  re- 
turned to  Mexico  where  he  held  office  as  alcalde  mayor  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos  and  later  in  Guaiacocotla.  In  1658  the 
viceroy,  Duque  de  Albuquerque,  appointed  him  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  Mexico.3 

This  the  appointment  of  Lopez  as  governor  of  New 
Mexico  came  after  a  varied  career  in  the  New  World.  But 
this  experience  had  not  taught  him  the  most  important  thing 
necessary  for  the  successful  government  of  his  new  province : 
the  value  of  and  need  for  tact.  He  was  a  belligerent,  self- 
confident,  contentious  individual,  and  he  had  an  unfortunate 
talent  for  biting,  scathing  speech.  As  a  result,  many  of  his 
actions  were  quixotic  in  character.  Although  his  early  train- 
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ing  and  some  of  his  administrative  experience  had  pointed 
toward  an  ecclesiastical  career,4  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supremacy  of  secular  authority,  and  he  never  hesitated  to 
manifest  his  attitude  on  this  question,  by  word  and  deed, 
whenever  the  issue  was  at  stake.  This  attitude  naturally 
marked  him  as  an  "enemy"  of  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  belligerence  with  which  he  expressed  his 
views  merely  strengthened  their  belief.5 

II 

The  quarrel  between  Lopez  and  the  New  Mexico  clergy 
had  its  beginning  during  the  journey  to  New  Mexico  in  1658- 
1659.  According  to  Lopez  he  had  a  misunderstanding  with 
Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  the  new  custodian  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  supply  caravan  with  which  Lopez  made  the  trip 
northward,  before  they  left  Mexico  City,6  but  it  was  during 
the  long  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  that  relations  became  defi- 
nitely embittered.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  between 
Lopez  and  Ramirez  concerning  their  respective  authority 
with  regard  to  offenses  committed  by  laymen  attached  to 
the  caravan,  and  Lopez  was  said  to  have  made  the  unwar- 
ranted assertion  that  as  governor  and  captain-general  he 
should  be  recognized  as  the  "universal  head."  The  clergy 
naturally  inferred  that  by  this  statement  he  claimed  author- 
ity over  both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.7  It  was  appar- 
ent also  that  neither  Lopez  nor  his  wife  was  punctual  and 
regular  in  attendance  at  mass  and  in  the  performance  of 
other  duties  required  by  the  Church.8  According  to  Ramirez 
and  some  of  his  associates,  several  of  the  new  friar-recruits 
were  so  scandalized  by  the  governor's  conduct,  especially  by 
his  reported  boast  that  he  had  authority  to  govern  both  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual,  that  they  petitioned  the  prelate 
for  privilege  to  return  to  Mexico  City.  Ramirez  denied  their 
plea,  but  he  could  not  prevent  ten  of  the  twenty-four  friars 
from  deserting  the  caravan  before  it  reached  El  Paso.9 

When  all  of  these  charges  were  formally  filed  against 
Lopez  during  his  trial  by  the  Inquisition  four  years  later,  he 
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made  a  strenuous  denial  of  the  accusation  that  he  claimed 
universal  authority.  He  insisted  that  he  merely  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  laymen  attached  to  the  caravan,  under 
authority  issued  by  the  viceroy  before  he  left  Mexico  City. 
And  both  Lopez  and  his  wife,  Dona  Teresa,  insisted  that 
their  failure  to  fulfill  their  religious  obligations  was  due  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  to  poor  health,  rather  than 
any  fundamentally  irreligious  attitude.  Moreover,  Lopez 
made  serious  countercharges  concerning  Ramirez.  He  tes- 
tified that  it  was  the  prelate  who  was  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  friars,  and  that  the  latter  wished  to 
return  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney with  "such  an  evil  friar."10 

At  Parral,  Lopez  and  a  small  group,  including  Father 
Ramirez,  pushed  on  ahead  of  the  main  caravan,  and  reached 
the  Manso  mission  at  El  Paso  early  in  June.  Crossing  the 
river  he  continued  the  journey  without  delay  until  he  reached 
the  Piro  pueblo  of  Senecii,  where  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco was  guardian.  Friar  Garcia  had  labored  among  the 
Piros  for  thirty  years,  and  he  was  expert  in  the  Piro  tongue. 
In  the  late  1650's  he  took  over  the  direction  of  the  Manso 
mission  at  El  Paso,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  missionary 
program  in  the  entire  Manso-Suma  area.  At  Senecu,  Lopez 
and  his  party  rested  for  a  few  days,  and  the  governor  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  provincial 
affairs,  to  observe  conditions,  and  to  discuss  various  prob- 
lems, especially  the  question  of  Indian  labor,  with  Friar 
Garcia  and  Custodian  Ramirez. 

From  Senecu,  Lopez  made  his  way  slowly  up  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Santa  Fe.  The  first  stop  was  made  at  Socorro, 
where  the  guardian  of  the  convent,  Friar  Benito  de  la  Nativi- 
dad,  had  made  arrangements  to  receive  him  with  due  for- 
mality and  courtesy.  Rude  arches  of  leaves  and  flowers 
were  erected,  and  when  the  governor's  carriage  approached 
the  bells  were  rung  and  Friar  Benito  went  out  to  the  ceme- 
tery gate  to  receive  Lopez  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
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Instead  of  greeting  the  friar  in  a  cordial  manner,  the  gov- 
ernor upbraided  him  for  lack  of  courtesy,  and  insisted  that 
the  friar  should  have  gone  out  on  the  road  two  leagues  from 
the  pueblo  to  receive  him.  Friar  Benito  replied  that  he  was 
merely  acting  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  to  which 
Lopez  was  said  to  have  replied  that  a  governor  should  be 
received  like  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  Day  of  Corpus, 
with  pallium  and  incense.  More  than  three  years  later,  when 
Lopez  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  article  of  indictment 
in  which  this  incident  was  summarized,  he  declared  that  the 
charge  was  entirely  false.  But  true  or  false,  the  story  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  province.  People  professed 
either  a  real  or  pretended  feeling  of  scandal  and  shame,  and 
declared  the  governor  to  be  "suspect  in  the  faith."11 

The  governor  finally  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  and  was  in- 
stalled in  office  on  July  11.  Friar  Ramirez  tarried  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  in  order  to  give  Lopez 
time  to  take  possession  of  the  government,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  formal  reception  usually  accorded  a  new  custodian  on 
his  first  visit  to  Santa  Fe.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  the  past 
for  the  governor  and  the  cabildo  of  Santa  Fe  to  receive  the 
custodian  with  proper  ceremony  and  with  such  military 
pomp  as  the  local  militia  could  provide.  But  Lopez  appar- 
ently had  little  desire  to  do  the  prelate  honor,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  properly 
received  at  Sandia  and  Santo  Domingo  on  his  way  to  Santa 
Fe.  Ramirez  sent  letters  to  the  governor  and  the  cabildo 
notifying  them  of  his  coming  visit,  and  requesting  that  they 
arrange  for  the  traditional  honors  accorded  to  the  cus- 
todian as  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  letter  to  the 
cabildo  contained  words  to  which  Lopez  took  exception,  and 
he  replied  that  although  he  would  assist  the  custodian  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  had  no  obligation  as  governor  to  provide  the  for- 
mal reception  which  Ramirez  expected.  The  cabildo  re- 
plied in  like  manner.12 
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The  clergy  regarded  Lopez'  action  as  an  insult  to  the 
Church  and  interpreted  it  to  be  practically  a  refusal  to 
recognize  the  custodian's  authority  as  ecclesiastical  judge. 
In  the  indictment  presented  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Lopez  by  the  Holy  Office,  it  was  stated  that 
Lopez'  action  resulted  in  "scandal  and  depreciation  of  the 
Church."  13  Friar  Nicolas  de  Chavez,  one  of  the  friars  who 
journeyed  to  New  Mexico  with  Lopez  in  1659,  stated  that  on 
several  occasions  he  had  heard  the  governor  discuss  the 
question  whether  he  had  to  receive  Ramirez  as  judge  ordi- 
nary, and  that  Lopez  had  said 

that  there  in  that  kingdom  there  was  no  eccle- 
siastical judge  ordinary,  nor  anyone  who  would 
acknowledge  him,  for  there  there  was  no  other  head 
than  the  said  D.  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal; 
and  that  the  [inhabitants]  of  that  district  had  been 
living  under  a  misapprehension  and  that  he  would 
undeceive  them ;  and  that  the  said  Custodian  could 
under  no  circumstances  be  an  ecclesiastical  judge 
ordinary  there,  and  that  those  Prophets  (for  he 
calls  the  friars  this,  together  with  other  ignomi- 
nous  terms,  for  in  his  mouth  no  word  is  heard  by 
which  he  honors  the  friars  since  he  is  a  man  of 
audacious  speech)  were  idiots;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  Omnimoda,  for  he  understood  it  better  than  the 
friars.14 

In  1661  Friar  Nicolas  de  Freitas  informed  the  Holy  Office 
that  when  Lopez  was  in  El  Paso  they  had  discussed  the  juris- 
dictional  powers  of  the  custodian,  based  on  the  bull  of  Omni- 
moda of  Adrian  VI  by  which  prelates  of  monastic  orders  in 
areas  where  no  bishop  had  jurisdiction  were  permitted  the 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ordinary,15  and  that 
Lopez  had  stated  that  the  said  bull  had  been  revoked,  "giving 
[us]  to  understand  that  those  provinces  were  without  an 
ecclesiastical  head,  a  most  scandalous  proposition,  as  a  result 
of  which  great  scandals  have  been  introduced  in  those  prov- 
inces."16 And  Ramirez  testified  that  Lopez  repeated  this 
statement  during  a  discussion  of  provincial  affairs  with  the 
custodian  and  definitors  in  the  summer  of  1659.17 
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It  is  true  that  although  many  of  the  powers  conceded  to 
prelates  of  the  Orders  during  the  early  years  of  colonization 
in  the  New  World  were  revoked  or  limited  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  later  papal  decrees,  the  authority  of  the  cus- 
todian of  New  Mexico  to  act  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ordi- 
nary had  been  generally  recognized.  Inasmuch  as  no  bishop 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  New  Mexico  prior  to  1680,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  custodian  to  act  as  ecclesiastical  judge,  not 
only  for  the  members  of  his  own  Order,  but  also  for  the  entire 
Hispano-Indian  community.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Lopez 
meant  to  deny  ecclesiastical  authority  as  such,  although  he 
clearly  had  some  doubt  concerning  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  custodian's  jurisdiction.  But  his  later  actions 
lent  currency  to  the  view  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical authority  and  that  he  claimed  the  right  to  govern  both 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual. 

This  review  of  the  more  important  incidents  of  the 
journey  of  the  governor  to  New  Mexico  and  his  first  official 
acts  indicates  clearly  that  the  stage  was  set  for  an  open 
breach  of  relations  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  governor  gave  the  Church  further  cause 
for  complaint.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  which  Mendizabal 
found  himself  two  years  later  was  due  undoubtedly  to  his 
own  personality,  and  his  uncompromising  attitude  on  many 
questions.  He  appears  to  have  had  the  unhappy  faculty  of 
incurring  the  dislike  of  most  of  his  associates,  either  by  an 
unnecessary  bitterness  of  speech  or  by  a  patronizing  atti- 
tude. Moreover,  many  of  his  policies  as  governor,  although 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  legality,  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  leading  citizens,  as  well  as  the  friars. 

IV 

The  most  important  administrative  action  taken  by 
Lopez  during  the  summer  of  1659  was  the  promulgation  of 
an  ordinance  dealing  with  wages  for  Indian  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  Lopez,  the  exploitation  of  Indian  labor  was  so  notori- 
ous that  he  had  heard  about  it  even  before  he  arrived  in  the 
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province,  and  he  had  discussed  the  question  with  Friars 
Ramirez  and  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  during  the  few  days 
that  he  stayed  at  Senecu.  After  arriving  in  Santa  Fe  he  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  the  members  of  the  cabaldo  and 
other  prominent  Spaniards.18 

Wages  for  Indian  labor  had  long  been  fixed  at  half  a 
real  a  day,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  rate  of 
pay  was  always  maintained.  Lopez  deemed  this  insufficient, 
and  decided  to  increase  the  rate  to  a  full  real  a  day,  plus 
food.  He  stated  that  this  action  was  taken  with  the  approval 
of  the  friars  and  leading  citizens.19  The  change  was  made 
effective  by  publication  of  a  formal  decree.  But  many  of 
the  colonists  regarded  the  increase  as  excessive,  and  coming 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  season,  it  naturally  aroused  oppo- 
sition and  resentment.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  Lopez'  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  cost  him 
the  support  of  an  important  group  of  citizens  just  at  the 
time  when  he  needed  it  most.  The  colonists  insisted  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  new  rate  of  wage,  and  two  years 
later,  during  Lopez'  residencia,  they  stated  that  they  had 
suffered  heavy  losses  because  they  had  been  obliged  to  do 
without  Indian  laborers  in  harvesting  crops  and  herding 
livestock.20 

But  the  most  important  question  was  whether  the  de- 
cree applied  to  Indians  who  worked  for  the  friars  at  the 
missions.  In  1648  Governor  Guzman  had  issued  an  order 
exempting  from  tribute  those  Indians  who  were  needed 
for  routine  mission  administration,  viz.,  an  interpreter,  a 
sacristan,  a  cantor  mayor,  a  bellringer,  an  organist,  a  herds- 
man, a  cook,  a  porter,  and  a  caballo  pisque  (sic).21  And  in 
addition  to  these  servants  who  could  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  mission  routine,  the  friars  also  employed 
others  in  the  cultivation  of  fairly  extensive  fields  and  the 
care  of  large  herds  of  stock. 

The  extent  of  the  fields  cultivated  for  the  account  of  the 
mission  and  the  size  of  the  mission  herds  were  matters  of 
considerable  controversy.  No  accurate  statistics  are  avail- 
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able,  but  certain  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  made  by  the  friars  during  the  Lopez  resi- 
dencia.  At  that  time  it  was  claimed  that  nine  of  the  mis- 
sions had  suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  six  thousand  head  of 
stock  because  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  labor  of  Indians 
as  herdsmen.22  The  friars  defended  their  policy  of  accumu- 
lating large  stores  of  grain  and  large  herds  of  stock  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  they  insisted  that  the  large  stocks 
of  maize  and  wheat  held  in  reserve  at  the  missions  were 
needed  to  feed  the  Indians  during  years  of  bad  harvest,  and 
that  but  for  these  supplies  the  natives  would  starve.  There  is 
considerable  force  in  this  argument,  for  during  the  years  of 
famine  in  the  later  1660's  the  friars  did  feed  hundreds  of 
Indians  in  the  stricken  pueblos.  It  was  Lopez'  view,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indians  gave  too  much  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  crops  for  the  friars,  time  that  could  have  been  better  used 
in  the  care  of  their  own  fields.  Second,  the  clergy  justified 
the  raising  of  large  herds  of  livestock  on  the  ground  that  it 
gave  them  the  means  for  purchasing  ecclesiastical  furnish- 
ings in  addition  to  the  bare  necessities  provided  by  the  treas- 
ury under  the  supply  contract.  By  exporting  stock  to  New 
Spain  they  obtained  funds  with  which  to  buy  images,  organs, 
richer  vestments,  and  other  church  furnishings.23 

Lopez  testified  that  when  the  decree  on  Indian  labor  was 
promulgated  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  obeyed  gener- 
ally by  all,  although  there  was  no  express  stipulation  that  it 
applied  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  to  the  colonists.  He  stated 
that  he  was  of  a  mind  to  leave  things  as  they  were  so  far  as 
labor  for  the  friars  was  concerned,  but  the  latter  asked  for 
a  definite  statement  that  they  were  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  decree.  In  a  formal  auto  Lopez  refused  to  do  so, 
basing  his  decision  on  the  famous  viceregal  order  of  1621 
which  not  only  placed  strict  limitations  on  the  employment 
of  Indian  labor,  but  also  stipulated  that  Indian  labor  at 
the  missions  should  be  used  only  "for  things  necessary  for 
the  church  and  the  convenience  of  the  living  quarters."  The 
said  viceregal  order  was  incorporated  in  the  auto  in  which  he 
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replied  to  the  friars'  demand,  and  he  ordered  the  friars  to 
observe  its  provisions.24  Moreover,  he  apparently  took 
definite  action  to  enforce  his  decision,  for  Tome  Dominguez 
y  Mendoza,  who  was  then  serving  as  alcalde  mayor  of  the 
Isleta  area,  later  testified  that  in  August,  1659,  Lopez  sent 
him  an  order  that  the  Indians  should  not  labor  for  the  friars 
unless  they  were  paid.24* 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  Indians  who  served 
in  the  routine  administration  of  the  churches  and  convents. 
There  is  evidence  that  Lopez  refused  to  confirm  the  Guzman 
order  of  1648  exempting  these  Indians  from  tribute,  and  that 
he  had  a  personal  motive  for  doing  so.  It  was  charged  that 
during  his  administration  he  took  action  to  void  several  titles 
of  encomienda  in  order  to  collect  the  tributes  for  himself, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  refused  to  confirm  the  tribute 
exemption.  On  the  other  hand,  Lopez'  testimony  before  the 
Holy  Office  contains  a  statement  indicating  that  he  recog- 
nized the  exemption,  at  least  for  a  cantor,  a  sacristan,  and 
an  organist.25  Moreover,  in  each  mission  there  were  men 
and  boys  trained  for  service  in  the  choir  and  at  the  altar,  and 
the  clergy  maintained  that  Lopez  refused  to  permit  the 
assistance  of  such  persons  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the 
proper  celebration  of  divine  offices.26  The  governor  denied 
this  charge,  and  insisted  the  friars  were  permitted  to  have  as 
many  cantor es  as  they  wished,  except  that  the  services  of 
such  Indians  had  to  be  voluntary.27 

In  September  the  custodian  and  definitors  asked  for  a 
conference  with  the  governor  to  discuss  pending  problems. 
Concerning  the  details  of  this  interview  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  Apparently  one  of  the  questions 
considered  was  the  export  of  livestock.  The  governor  had 
ordered  that  no  stock  should  be  exported  without  his  per- 
mission, justifying  his  action  by  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
province.  But  the  friars  were  anxious  to  send  a  large  herd 
to  be  sold  in  New  Spain  in  order  to  purchase  church  furnish- 
ings with  the  proceeds.  According  to  the  friars,  Lopez 
questioned  the  necessity  for  elaborate  vestments  and  altar 
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furnishings,  and  he  was  said  to  have  remarked  that  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine  offices  was  a  hut, 
a  rude  retablo,  a  wooden  cross,  and  a  mania  to  cover  the 
altar.  Lopez  later  denied  that  he  made  such  a  statement, 
and  even  asserted  that  the  matter  was  not  discussed.28  But 
even  if  the  remarks  attributed  to  him  were  not  true,  he  prob- 
ably made  similar  statements  later,  for  persons  attached  to 
his  household,  including  his  secretary,  testified  that  on  num- 
erous occasions  he  expressed  his  scorn  for  the  friars  by  say- 
ing that  a  mere  hut  and  a  mania  were  all  that  was  necessary 
for  religious  services.29  In  his  defense  before  the  Inquisition 
he  characterized  all  of  these  charges  as  false  and  malicious, 
insisting  that  he  had  always  recognized  the  psychological 
appeal  of  rich  ornaments  and  vestments.30 

Apparently  the  question  of  choir  boys  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  reported  that  Lopez  forbade  the  services 
of  Indians  in  the  choir.  This  accusation  he  also  denied,  and 
asserted  that  the  friars  merely  used  it  to  confuse  the  issue 
with  the  entirely  distinct  question  of  the  labor  of  Indians  as 
farmhands  and  herdsmen.  On  the  important  issue  of  the 
export  of  livestock,  Lopez  claimed  that  he  gave  the  friars 
permission  to  send  one  thousand  head,  and  that  they  actually 
sent  three  thousand.31 

V 

Thus  by  the  autumn  of  1659  serious  issues  had  been 
created,  and  the  friars  decided  that  the  situation  was  serious 
enough  to  send  a  justificatory  report  to  the  viceroy.  This 
document32  described  some  of  the  incidents  that  had  occurred 
during  the  journey  of  Lopez  and  the  supply  caravan  to  New 
Mexico,  and  cited  especially  the  governor's  reported  boast 
that  he  came  to  govern  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  that 
he  carried  secret  orders  to  gibbet  friars,  or  send  them  back 
to  New  Spain  in  disgrace,  and  that  only  he  and  God  should  be 
obeyed  in  New  Mexico.  The  governor  was  likewise  accused 
of  denying  the  authority  of  the  custodian.  The  question  of 
Indian  labor  was  also  discussed,  and  the  reasons  why  the 
clergy  believed  they  should  be  exempted  from  paying  for 
such  labor  were  fully  stated. 
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But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  entire  document 
was  the  bitter  condemnation  of  the  governor's  motives  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  Indian  relations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lopez,  like  all  of  his  predecessors,  was  inspired  by  a 
consuming  self-interest.  This  the  friars  pointed  out,  citing 
chapter  and  verse,  asserting  that  from  the  moment  Lopez 
entered  the  province  he  began  to  acquire  stocks  of  goods  to 
be  prepared  for  shipment  to  Parral.  The  Indians  of  the 
Piro-Tompiro  area  were  forced  to  bring  large  quantities  of 
salt  from  the  salt  deposits  east  of  the  Manzano  Range,  and 
to  facilitate  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  supply  he  re- 
versed the  policy  of  Governor  Manso,  who,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  friars,  had  removed  the  Indians  of  Sevilleta  to 
Alamillo.  The  friars  said  that  they  had  asked  for  this 
administrative  change  because  it  would  facilitate  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  Indians  and  prevent  the  practice  of  idolatry 
that  was  current  in  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta.  The  return  of 
the  Sevilletans  to  their  former  pueblo  would  make  a  return 
to  the  old  ways  almost  inevitable.  Two  motives  were  given 
for  L6pez'  action  in  ordering  the  re-establishment  of  the 
village:  (1)  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  Capt.  Diego 
de  Guadalajara,  encomendero  of  Sevilleta;  and  (2)  his  own 
self-interest  in  exploiting  the  labor  of  the  Indians. 

For  the  transport  of  the  goods  that  were  accumulated 
Lopez  ordered  the  Indians  to  build  nine  wagons,  and  in  order 
to  get  coverings  for  the  same  he  seized  the  petates  that 
served  the  Indians  as  beds  and  the  hides  that  they  used  for 
shoes.  He  also  seized  some  two  hundred  oxen  and  steers 
from  the  colonists  and  from  the  convents  to  draw  the  carts, 
an  act  hardly  in  line  with  the  limitations  he  imposed  on  the 
export  of  livestock!  Indeed,  it  was  charged  that  his  prohi- 
bitions on  export  were  merely  a  means  of  giving  him  con- 
trol over  provincial  commerce  for  his  own  advantage.  More- 
over, the  Indians  had  received  no  pay  for  their  labor,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  pressed  into  service  to  transport  salt 
from  the  salt  fields  had  become  ill  as  the  result  of  their  heavy 
labor  and  the  pressure  under  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
work. 
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The  report  also  stated  that  Lopez  organized  expeditions 
to  the  Plains  to  make  war  on  the  Apaches  for  the  purpose  of 
making  captives  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  A  force  of  forty  col- 
onists and  eight  hundred  Indians  brought  in  seventy  cap- 
tives. Not  only  was  this  contrary  to  law,  but  it  created  seri- 
ous danger,  for  while  the  soldiers  and  Indians  were  absent 
on  the  Plains,  the  Apaches  in  other  areas  raided  the  pueblos, 
carrying  off  livestock,  killing  villagers,  and  taking  captives 
on  their  own  account.  In  short,  the  friars  chided  Lopez  for 
his  argument  that  the  Indians  in  working  for  the  missions  as 
farmhands  and  herdsmen  were  obliged  to  neglect  their  own 
fields,  for  apparently  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  farms  of 
eight  hundred  Indians  should  go  untended,  especially  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  if  it  served  his  own  profit. 

The  friars'  report  was  despatched  to  Mexico  when  the 
supply  caravan  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1659.  Friar  Juan 
Ramirez,  as  administrator  of  the  service,  was  also  obliged 
to  return  at  the  same  time,  but  before  leaving  he  arranged 
for  the  appointment  of  a  resident  friar  to  serve  as  vice-custo- 
dian during  his  absence.  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  was 
selected  for  the  post.  This  imposed  on  him  no  small  respon- 
sibility, for  it  made  him  spokesman  and  leader  of  the  clergy 
in  the  controversy  with  Lopez,  a  situation  that  gave  little 
promise  of  improvement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  less 
than  a  month,  Lopez  gave  the  friars  cause  for  additional 
grievance  by  his  actions  during  his  inspection  of  the  prov- 
ince. Friar  Garcia  and  the  definitors  believed  that  a  second 
petition  to  the  viceroy  was  necessary,  and  this  document, 
drawn  up  on  November  11,  was  sent  off  by  Friar  Joseph  de 
Espeleta  as  special  messenger.33 

The  two  reports  were  presented  to  the  viceregal  author- 
ities early  in  1660.  We  have  no  record  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  viceroy,  except  that  he  regarded  the  complaints  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  the  sending  of  copies  of  the  petitions 
to  the  Holy  Office.  These  were  presented  on  February  28, 
and  the  inquisitors  ordered  them  sent  to  the  qualifying  board 
(calificadores)  ,34  There  is  no  record  of  the  opinion  presented 
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by  the  board  at  that  time.  The  Inquisition  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity,  however,  to  summon  Espeleta  and  Ramirez  for 
examination.  Espeleta  appeared  on  March  2  and  gave  his 
version  of  New  Mexican  affairs,  and  on  May  14  Ramirez 
testified.35 

(To  be  continued) 

NOTES 

1.  His  father's  brother  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  ar>d  had  served  as 
fiscal  and  oidor  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guadalajara,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  asesor  de  guerra,  and  a  member  of  the  junta  of  the  Suprema.     A  cousin 
was  married  to  an  official  who  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  later  in  the  Council  of  Castile.     His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  wealthy  Spanish- 
born  merchant  of  Puebla.     Lopez'  father  was  an  attorney  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Chietla. 
One  of  Lopez'  brothers,  Don  Gregorio,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
later  held  several  administrative  posts  in  New  Spain.     Another,  Don  Juan,  was  cura 
of  the  Mines  of  Cimapan.    The  only  blot  on  the  family  escutcheon  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  maternal  ancestors  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Holy  Office  as  a  Jew. 
Testimony  of  Lopez,  April  28-30,  1663.     Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Testimony    of    Dofia    Teresa,    May    2,    1663,    Proceso    contra   Dona    Teresa    de 
AguUera  y  Roche;     Testimony  of  Lopez,  April  30,   1663,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

4.  During  his   stay   in    Cartagena   Lopez    received    minor   orders.      Testimony   of 
Lopez,  April  30,  1663,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

5.  Various  accusations  were  made  concerning  Lopez'  relations  with  the  clergy  in 
the  pueblo  of   Chicantepeque,    which   was   under   his   jurisdiction    when    he   served    as 
alcalde  mayor  of  Guaiococotla.     It  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  con- 
cerning most  of  the  charges,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  complaints 
was  that  Lopez  informed  certain  Indian   chieftains   "que  los   clerigos   no  tenian   mas 
obligacion  que  decirle  misa  y  administrarles  los  santos  sacramentos  y  que  por  eso  les 
pagaba  el  Rey,  que  para  lo  demas  el  era  alcalde  mayor."    These  remarks  were  regarded 
as  contributing  to  undermining  respect  of  Indians  for  the  clergy.     More,   they  indi- 
cated that  he  was  the  "capital  enemy"  of  the  clergy, — ".  .  .  que  el  Demonic  le  pusiese 
en  la  caueza  a  este  reo  el  tener  por  mayor  y  mas  excelente  la  jurisdiccion  Real,  represen- 
tacion  della,  aunque  fuese  en  unos  yndios  barbaros,  que  no  la  Sacerdotal  ..."  For 
the  testimony  supporting  the  charges  see  Proceso  contra  Lepez,   II.     The  testimony, 
summarized  in  articles  83  to  99  of  the  indictment  against  Lopez,  and  his  answers  to 
the  indictment,  in  which  he  denied  most  of  the  charges,  are  in  ibid.,  III. 

6.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Holy  Office  in   1663,  Lopez  stated  that  there  was 
a   misunderstanding  over   the   transportation    to   be    provided    him    for   his    household 
and  effects,  and  that  Friar  Ramirez  soon  became  his  "capital  enemy,"  even  soliciting 
the  viceroy  to  suspend  his  appointment  as  governor.     Relations  were  also  strained  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  jurisdiction  over  the  soldiers  who  were  to  serve  as 
escort   for  the   governor   and   mission    supply   train    on    the    journey   to    New    Mexico. 
Lopez  stated  that  he  thought  it  wise  to  send  the  letters  he  had  received  from  Ramirez 
to  the  viceroy,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  advance,  in 
ease  events  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  in  future.     On  receipt  of  these  letters  the  vice- 
roy sent  an  order  to  the  Franciscan  commissary  general  requiring  him  to  reprimand 
Ramirez  for  lack  of  courtesy  to  a   representative   of  the   Crown.      The   viceroy   also 
limited  the  administrative  authority  of  Ramirez  over  the  supply  caravan  by  naming 
Lopez  judge  of  the  soldiers   and  laymen   who   were  to  accompany   it.      Testimony   of 
Lopez  de  Mendizabal,  Dec.  1,  1663,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 
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7.  It  seems  that  two  of  the  carreteros  ran  away  with  certain  effects  belonging  to 
the  clergy.     They  were  later  captured  and  returned  to  Ramirez  as  procurator.     Accord- 
ing to  the  clergy,  Lopez  was  jealous  of  this  recognition  of  Ramirez'  authority.     A  short 
time  later  two  soldiers  got  into  a  brawl,  and  some  of  the  clergy  tried  to  pacify  them. 
Lopez,   instead   of   reproving   the   disputants    "voluio   su   enojo   y    zana    contra   dichos 
Religiosos  y  les  dixo,  han  de  advertir  que  soy  Capitan  General,  y  ellos  soldados  pagados 
por  el  rey,  y  a  mi  reconocerme  como  caueza  unibersal.  y  que  dichos  Religiosos,  particu- 
larmente  el  Padre  Fray  Phelipe  Rodriguez,  le  respondieron  que  no  reconocian,  ni  re- 
conocerian  caueza  unibersal,  sino  al  Romano  Pontifice,  y  al  Rey  nro  Sr.  en  lo  tem- 
poral ..."     Testimony  of  Friar  Nicolas  de  Freitas,  Jan.  25,  1661,  Ibid.,  II.     Several 
witnesses    testified   that    Lopez    claimed    authority    over    both    temporal    and    spiritual 
affairs,  and  at  least  two  stated  that  he  boasted  authority  to  gibbet  friars.     Ibid.,  I,  II, 
passim. 

8.  It  was  noted  especially  that  during  Easter  week  at  Parral  neither  Lopez  nor 
Dona  Teresa  confessed  or  communed;  in  fact,  they  did  not  even  keep  the  season  by 
abstaining  from  eating  meat.     It  was   later  charged  that  they  even   prevented   their 
servants  from  attending  mass.     Ibid.,  I,  II,  passim. 

9.  Ibid.    Cf  also  Scholes,  op.  cit.,  197-199. 

10.  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III,  passim;  Proceso  contra  Dona  Teresa  de  Aguilera 
y  Roche,  passim.     Note  especially  the  following  statement  of  Lopez  made  before  the 
Holy  Office  on  Jan.  9,  1664 :    "Dixo  que  lo  contenido  en  este  capitulo  en  orden  a  haver 
fingido  se  querian  volver  dichos  Religiosos,  fue  disposicion  de  la  cavilosidad  y  malicias 
de  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  sin  voluntad  dellos,  como  constara  de  una  peticion  que  seis  o 
ocho  de  dichos  Religiosos  presentaron  ante  este  confesante  en  el  Parral,  que  los  mas 
dellos  se  volvieron,  la  qual  original,  a  lo  que  se  acuerda  remitio  al  Virey  desta  Nueva 
Espafia  Duque  de  Alburquerque  y  un  testimonio  della  al   Comisario   General  de   San 
Francisco,  y  se  quedo  con  otra,  que  ha  de  parar  entre  sus  papeles  deste  confesante, 
en  que  se  veera  que  no  causaba  el  los  ruidos,  sino  el  dicho  Fray  Juan  Ramires   sus 
malos  procedimientos,  y  otros  Religiosos  muy  mozos  que  le  seguian." 

11.  Friar  Benito  declared  that  the  story  was  true,  as  did  another  who  was  pres- 
ent.    Miguel  de  Noriega  was  also  present,  but  he  refused  to  testify  that  he  heard  the 
governor  make  the  statement  attributed  to  him.     Noriega,  as  many  others,  did  state 
that  he  had  heard  about  it.     One  Esteban  de  Verdiguer  testified  that  "le  pregunto  el 
dho  D.  Berdo  diuersos  beses  que  si  abia  uisto  Reseuir  al  gouor  del  Parral,  y  que  desia  no 
lo  Resiuen  con  palio,  y  a  esto  tratando  de  los  Religiosos  desia  dho  D.Berdo  que  a  el  lo 
auian  de  Rulr  con  palio  como  el  SSmo  Sacramento  y  Reuestido  el  Saserdote  con  capa  y 
agua  bendita."    Custodian  Ramirez  testified  "que  a  este  declarante  le  dijo  el  mesmo  Don 
Ber^0  Lopez  de  Mendizabal  estando  juntos  en  el  convto  de  cenaqu,  que  estranaba  mucho 
como  no  le  Rezeuian  con  Altares  y  prestes,  y  respondiendole  este  declarante  que  solo  en 
la  villa  d  Sta  fe  se  acostumbraua  a  Rezeuirle  en  la  forma  que  dezia,  pero  que  en  las 
demas  partes  no,  porque  no  Hauia  costumbre,  de  que  se  enojo  y  esaspero  el  sussodho." 
Proceso  contra  Lopez,  I-III. 

12.  Testimony  of  Lopez,  Dec.   10,   1663,  ibid.,  III. 

13.  Article  14  of  the  indictment,  ibid. 

14.  Testimony  of  Chavez,  Sept.  18,  1660,  ibid.,  II. 

15.  For  text  of  the  bull,  see  F.  J.  Hernaez,  Coleccion  de  btdas,  breves,  y  otros  docu- 
mentos  relativos  a  la  iglesia  de  America  y  Filipinos   (Brussels,   1879),  I,  382-389. 

16.  Testimony  of  Freitas,  Feb.  26,  1661,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  II. 

17.  Testimony  of  Ramirez,  May  14,  1660,  ibid. 

18.  Testimony  of  Lopez,  Dec.  3,  1663,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  A.  G.  P.  M.,  Inquisicion  3268. 

21.  Testimonio  de   Un  Mandamiento  en  fauor  de  la  Custodia  del  Nueiio  Mex.co, 
Santa  Fe,   Nov.  4,   1661.     B.  N.  Mex.,  Legajo   1,   doc.    19.     See  Appendix  II  for  the 
complete  text. 
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22.  Petition   of   Friar   Garcia   de   San    Francisco,    Oct.    24,    1661.      A.    G.    P.    M., 
Inquisici6n  3268. 

23.  Report  of  Friar  Garcia  de  San   Francisco  and  the  definitors,   Sept.   8,    1659, 
Proceso  contra  Ldpez,  I. 

24.  Testimony  of  L6pez,  Dec.  3,  1663,  Proceso  contra  Ldpez,  III.     The  vice-regal 
decree  of  1621  has  been  printed  in  NEW  MEX.  HIST.  REV.,  Ill    (1928),  357-380. 

24a.     Testimony  of  Dominguez,  May  21,  1661,  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  I. 

25.  Testimonio,  Santa  Fe,  Nov.  4,  1661.    B.  N.  Mex.,  Legajo  1,  doc.  19 ;  Testimony 
of  Lopez,  Dec.  3,  1663,  Proceso  contra  Ldpez,  III. 

26.  Testimony  of  various  friars,  in  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  I,  II.    Cf.  especially  the 
statement  of  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  May   14,    1660,  that  when  he  left  New  Mexico  in 
October,  1659,  ".  .  .  aun  no  havia  concedido  cantores  y  hauia  cesado  el  culto  diuino  en 
muchas  partes."    Ibid.,  II. 

27.  Testimony  of  L6pez,  Dec.  3,  1663,  ibid.,  III. 

28.  The  testimony  dealing  with  the  questions  discussed  at  the  conference  is  con- 
tradictory.    According  to   Friar   Juan    Ramirez,    Lopez   said    "que   no   nezesitaban   de 
Cantar  missas  mayores  ni  era  necesario  tanto  fomento  ni  armaria  de  musica  En  las 
Yglesias  de  los  Religiossos  ni  Yglesias  tan  asseadas  ni  sumptuosas,  Y  que  para  zelebrar 
el  sacrificio  de  la  misa  no  eran  menester  ornamentos   de  tela   ni   brocado   sino   unas 
mantas  pintadas  Y  en  una  enramada  o  Jacales."  To  this  statement  Friar  Diego  Parraga 
replied  that  if  silks  and  brocades   were  suitable  for  Dona  Teresa  to  wear,   certainly 
there  was  even  greater  justification  for  using  rich  furnishings  on  the  altar  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.     To  which  Lopez  replied,   "que  muy  poco  se  Les  daba  a  los 
Yndios  convertidos  infieles  de  aquel  aparato  y  adorno  de  las  yglesias."     But  curiously 
enough  Friar  Parraga,   when  called  upon  to  testify  in   1662,   stated  that  he  did   not 
remember  whether  Lopez  made  the  remarks  attributed  to  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
Friar  Benito  de  la  Natividad,  who  was  present,  testified  that  L6pez  said,  "que  vastaba 
un  Jacal,  y  un  Ornamto  de  manta  p«  celebrar,  que  para  que  eran  brocades  ni  telas, 
ni  Yglesias  de  fabrica,  haziendo  mofa  de  la  de  S.  Antonio  de  Senecu,  por  ser  la  mas 
adornada."    Ibid.,  I. 

29.  Miguel  de  Noriega,  the  secretary  of  L6pez,   testified   in   1661   that  the   gov- 
ernor had  said  in  his  presence,  "que  p»  decir  Missa  Vasta  Vn  Jacal,  y  un  ornamto  de 
manta,  q  no  es  necess8  Yglesia,  ni  otros  ornam.tos  dijo  este  declarante  q  lo  que  solo 
oyo  decir  muchas  vezes  a  D.  Bern.do  Loppez  de  mendizabal,  que  Dios  no  queria  templos, 
sino  Espirituales,  y  q  era  lastima  que  se  fabricasen  los  que  auia  en  estas  Prou*8  tan 
vistossos  a  costa  y  Sangre  de  los  miserables  Indios  naturales."    Ibid.,  I. 

80.     Testimony  of  L6pez,  Dec.  4,  1663,  ibid.,  III. 

31.  Testimony  of  Lopez,  Dec.  3,  1663,  ibid.,  III. 

32.  This  is  the  document  cited  above  as  Report  of  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco 
and  the  definitors,  Sept.  8,  1659.  Ibid.,  I. 

83.  Ibid.,  I. 
34.  Ibid.,  I. 
85.  Ibid.,  II. 
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APPENDIX  I 

LIST  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MANUSCRIPT  SOURCES 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  1659-1670 

I 

ARCHIVO  GENERAL  Y  PUBLICO  DE  LA  NACION,  MEXICO 
(To  be  cited  as  A.  G.  P.  M.) 

A.  Seccion  de  Inquisicion 

1.  The  most  important  case  is  that  of  Gov.  Bernardo  Lopez  de 
Mendizabal.    The  manuscript  record  contains  not  only  a  complete  file 
of  testimony  regarding  Lopez,  but  it  also  has  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial for  the  cases  of  Ramirez,  Aguilar,  Gomez,  Romero,  and  Anaya.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  of  these  lesser  cases  consist  in  part  of 
copies  from  the  declarations  of  testimony  in  the  Lopez  process.     The 
trial  record  of  the  Lopez  case  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows : 

(a)  El  Fiscal  del  Santo  Officio  contra  Bernardo  Lopez  de 
Mendisabal,  Gouernador  de  Nuevo  Mexico  en  el  delicto  de 
Judaismo.     [1659-1662].    Inquisicion  593.     The  title  page  re- 
fers to  this  expediente  as  the  primer  cuaderno  in  the  case, 
whereas  it  is  really  the  second  part.     To  be  cited  as  Proceso 
contra  Lopez,  I. 

(b)  2°  Qwaderno  del  proceso  contra  Mendicaual.    [1660- 
1663].     Inquisicion  587.     This  is  really  the  first  part  of  the 
record.    To  be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  II. 

(c)  Primer  a  audiencia  de  Don  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Men- 
dizabal.   [1663-1673].    Inquisicion  594.    This  is  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  City.    To  be 
cited  as  Proceso  contra  Lopez,  III. 

2.  El  Senor  Fiscal  del  Santo   Officio  contra  Dona  Theresa  de 
Aguilera  y  Roche,  mnger  de  Don  Bernado  Lopez  de  Mendigaual  por  sos- 
pechosa  de  delictos  de  Jvdaismo.    [1659-1665].    Inquisicion  596.     To 
be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Dona  Teresa  de  Aguilera.    Although  most  of 
the  original  testimony  in  this  case  is  found  in  the  Proceso  contra  Lopez, 
this  expediente  contains  a  mass  of  supplementary  detail.    When  Lopez 
entered  the  jail  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  City  he  was  ill,  and  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  make  a  detailed  reply  to  the  indictment  when  it 
was  presented.     But  his  wife,  Dona  Teresa,  presented  long  written 
statements  in  defense  of  her  husband  and  herself.     These   contain 
scathing  attacks  on  persons  whom  she  thought  might  have  testified 
against  her  husband,  and  they  illustrate  the  bitterness  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  and  revenge  that  characterized  provincial  society 
in  the  1660's. 
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3.  Testificaciones  que  se  han  sacado  a  pedimento  del  senor  Fiscal 
de  uno  de  los  cuadernos  que  se  remitieron  por  el  comisario  del  Nuevo 
Mexico,  contra  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  del  Orden  de  San  Francisco.    [1662- 
1672].    Inquisicion  502.     To  be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Ramirez.     For 
additional  materials  on  this  case,  see  Archive  Historic©  Nacional,  Mad- 
rid, infra. 

4.  Proceso  y  Causa  Criminal  contra  el  sargento  mayor  Francisco 
Gomez  por  sospechoso  de  delitos  del  judaismo  y  haber  dicho  proposi- 
ciones  hereticas.    [1661-1664].   Inquisicion  583.    To  be  cited  as  Proceso 
contra  Gomez. 

5.  El  Senor  Fiscal  de  este  Santo  Officio  contra  el  Capitan  Nicolas 
de  Aguilar  por  proposiciones.    [1660-1665].     Inquisicion  512.     To  be 
cited  as  Proceso  contra  Aguilar. 

6.  Contra  el  Capitan  Diego  Romero,  natural  de  la  Villa  de  Santa 
Fe  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  por  hereje.    [1660-1665].   Inquisicion  596.     To 
be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Romero. 

7.  The  Anaya  case  is  in  two  parts: 

(a)  Proceso    y    causa    criminal    contra    Christoval    de 
Anaya  por  proposiciones  hereticas.    [1660-1666].    Inquisicion 
582.    To  be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Anaya. 

(b)  Autos  remitidos  del  Nueuo  Mexico  por  fray  Bernal 
commissario  del  Santo  Officio  q*  Xptoual  de  Anaya  Almazan. 
[1665-1669].     Inquisicion  666.     To  be  cited  as  Autos  sobre 
Anaya. 

8.  El  Senor  Fiscal  del  Santo  Officio  contra  Don  Diego  Dionisio 
de  Penalosa  Briceno  y  Berdugo,  Gouemador  que  fue  del  Nueuo  Mexico, 
por  blasfemo  e  impediente  del  uso  del  Santo  Officio  y  otros  delitos. 
[1661-1668].  Inquisicion  507.    To  be  cited  as  Proceso  contra  Penalosa. 

9.  Various  lesser  expedientes,  letters,  orders,  etc.  in  Inquisicion, 
Tomos  442,  502,  585,  591,  593,  594,  598,  604,  606,  610,  616,  624,  666. 

B.     Seccion  de  Tierras 

1.  Tomos  3268,  3283,  and  3286  contain  a  mass  of  material  on  the 
administrations  of  Lopez  and  Penalosa.  Most  of  the  papers  relate  to 
the  embargo  of  the  property  of  the  two  governors  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest  by  the  Holy  Office  and  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  same. 
Tomo  3286  also  contains  the  residencia  of  Lopez,  the  only  complete 
residencia  available  for  any  governor  prior  to  1680.  Tomo  3283  con- 
tains papers  relating  to  the  residencia  of  Manso,  but  not  the  complete 
file  of  papers  comprising  the  investigation  of  Manso's  administration 
made  by  Lopez  in  1659-1660.  The  documents  in  these  volumes  are  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  economic  history  of  the  province. 
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C.  Seccion  de  Reales  Cedulas  y  Ordenes,  Principales 
1.     Royal  orders  for  the  twenty  years,  1660-1680. 

D.  Seccion  de  Reales  Cedulas  y  Ordenes,  Duplicadas 

1.  Tomo  31  contains  a  large  group  of  viceregal  orders  dealing 
with  New  Mexican  affairs. 

E.     Seccion  de  Provincias  Internas 

1.  Tomo  35,  expediente  1  contains  material  on  Governors  Manso, 
Miranda,  and  Villanueva. 

II 

BIBLIOTECA  NACIONAL,  MEXICO 

1.  The  Legajo  Series,  legajo  1  contains  a  large  group  of  papers 
on  New  Mexico  prior  to  the  Pueblo  Revolt.  To  be  cited  as  B.  N.  Mex., 
Leg.  1. 

Ill 

ARCHIVO  GENERAL  DE  INDIAS,  SEVILLA 
(To  be  cited  as  A.  G.  I.) 

1.  The  most  important  document  for  the  period  1659-1670  is  a 
long  Informe  on  the  New  Mexico  mission  supply  service,  and  related 
papers,  1631-1666.  Mexico,  legajo  42.     To  be  cited  as  Informe  on  the 
supply  service.    A.  G.  I.,  Mexico  42. 

2.  Indiferente  General,  legajos  20  and  782  contain  consultas  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies  on  the  activities  of  Penalosa  subsequent  to  his 
expulsion  from  New  Spain  in  1668. 

3.  The  accounts  of  the  oficiales  reales  of  Mexico  and  Zacatecas 
in  Seccion  de  Contaduria  contain  the  record  of  payments  for  salaries 
of  the  governors  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  mission  supply  service,  and 
for  other  miscellaneous  expenses.    These  documents  were  first  investi- 
gated by  Professor  L.  B.  Bloom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  references 
to  the  New  Mexico  items. 

IV 
BIBLIOTECA  NACIONAL,  MADRID 

1.  Servicios  personates  del  Maestre  de  Campo  Don  Juan  Domin- 
gues  y  Mendoza,  hechas  en  las  Provincias  de  la  Nueva  Mexico.  Ano  de 
1686.  MS.  19258.  Covers  the  services  of  Dominguez  y  Mendoza  in  New 
Mexico  from  the  1640's  to  the  1680's.  To  be  cited  as  Servicios  de  Juan 
Dominguez  y  Mendoza.  B.  N.  Mad.,  19258. 

V 
ARCHIVO  HISTORICO  NACIONAL,  MADRID 

1.  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  appealed  the  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office 
of  New  Spain  to  the  Suprema  in  Spain.  The  records  of  this  appeal 
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are  in  Seccion  de  Inquisicion,  legajo  1729,  num.  13.     They  consist  of 
three  documents: 

(a)  Copia  del  proceso  y  causa  criminal  que  en  el  Santo 
Officio  de  Mexico  se  siguio  contra  Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  reli- 
gioso  profeso  del  orden  de  Senor  San  Francisco.     Mexico. 
Ano  de  1663.    This  is  a  copy  of  the  Mexico  trial  record  cited 
above. 

(b)  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  de  la  orden  de  San  Francisco, 
natural  del  Real  y  Minas  de  Tosco  en  la  Nueva  Espana  con 
el  Senor  Fiscal.     Consists  of  appointments  of  Ramirez,  the 
trial  record  of  Fray  Salvador  de  Guerra  for  mistreatment  of 
Hopi  Indians,  documents  relating  to  the  appeal  of  Ramirez  to 
the  Suprema,  etc.    To  be  cited  as  Ramirez  vs.  Fiscal.    A.  H. 
N.,  Inq.  1729,  num.  13. 

(c)  Peticion  del  Padre  Predicador  Fray  Juan  Ramirez, 
Custodio  havitual  de  la  Custodia  del  Nuevo  Mexico  al  Supremo 
Consejo  de  la  Santa  y  General  Inquisicion.  1674. 

VI 
ARCHIVO  DE  SIMANCAS 

1.  Estado,  legajos  2544,  2546-2549,  2581,  contain  documents  on 
the  later  activities  of  Penalosa. 

Most  of  the  documents  noted  above  are  available  in  the  form  of 
photographs,  photostats,  microfilms,  or  transcripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Ayer  Collection  of  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  My  own  collection  of  transcripts  will 
be  deposited  with  the  Library  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Selected  documents  and  extracts  from  some  of  the  Inquisition  docu- 
ments will  be  available  in  Volume  III  of  the  Historical  Documents  Re- 
lating to  New  Mexico,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  Approaches  Thereto,  to 
1773,  edited  by  Professor  C.  W.  Hackett,  to  be  published  soon. 

APPENDIX  II 
TESTIMONIO  DE  VN  MANDAMIENTO  EN  FAUOR  DE  LA  CUSTODIA 

DEL  NUEVO  MEX.CO 
(Biblioteca  Nacional,  Mexico,  Legajo  1,  Doc.  19) 

El  capp.*n  y  Sargento  mayor  Don  Diego  Dionisio  Penalosa  briseno 
y  verdugo,  feudatario  encomendado  en  los  Reynos  del  Piru,  Alcalde 
Prov1  de  la  Sta  Hermandad  de  la  Ciudad  de  la  Paz  y  Las  sinco  Pro- 
vincias  de  su  distrito,  Gour  y  Cappan  Gn1  en  estas  de  el  Nueuo  Mexco  por 
el  Rey  nuestro  Senor  ett." 

Porqto  gouernando  estas  Prov*8  el  Gn1  don  Luis  de  Gusman  y  figue- 
roa  se  le  intimo  una  R1  Cedula  por  parte  de  los  Religiossos  de  San 
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Franco  doctrineros  y  Guardianes,  en  que  Su  Magd  (Dios  le  gde)  man- 
daua  reseruar  de  tribute  y  seruicio  personal  los  Yndios,  que  se  occupas- 
sen  en  el  seruicio  de  la  Yglecia  y  otros  Ministerios  Y  hauiendose  con- 
fer ido  la  materia  entre  el  dho  Gn1  y  los  Religiosos  y  encomenderos  se 
conuinieron  segun  la  naturalesa  de  la  tierra  en  la  manera  que  parese 
por  el  reescrito  siguiente.  Yo  el  Cappan  franco  de  Annaia  Almasan 
Secrett0  de  Guerra  y  Governacion  de  estas  Provas  doy  fee  y  verdadero 
testimonio,  como  gouernando  estas  Provas  el  Gn1  don  Luis  de  Gusman  y 
figueroa,  se  le  pidio  por  el  Rdo  Pe  Custodio  destas  Prov08  f  r  Laureano  de 
Rivas  y  su  diffinitorio  cumplimiento  de  una  R1  Cedula  en  que  manda  su 
Mag.d  se  reseruen  de  tribute  los  Yndios  que  se  occuparen  en  el  seruicio 
de  las  Yglesias,  y  culto  diuino.  Lo  qual  manda  Su  Magd  por  estas 
razones,  sacadas  de  la  dha  R1  Cedula  a  la  letra.  Y  porque  mi  desea  e 
intencion  sobre  todas  cossas  es  la  conuersion  de  los  dhos  naturales,  y 
que  se  haga  siempre  que  fuere  posible  con  toda  suauidad,  y  por  el 
medio  y  modo  euangelico,  y  en  orden  a  esto  por  dif erentes  cedulas  tengo 
mandado,  que  a  los  Yndios  que  assi  se  conuirtieren  y  reduxeren  a  mi 
obediencia  no  se  les  impongan  ni  pidan  tributes  algunos  ni  otros  serui- 
cios  personales  por  tiempo  y  espacio  de  diez  afios  Y  que  los  Casiquez  Y 
principales  y  sus  familias,  y  los  demas  Yndios  que  se  occuparen  en  las 
Yglesias  y  culto  diuino  y  presisamte  fueren  necessaries  para  ello,  scan 
perpetuamte  reseruados  de  los  dichos  tributes,  os  mando  que  veais  las 
dichas  Cedulas,  y  las  hagais  cumplir,  y  executar  en  todo,  y  por  todo, 
Con  los  dhos  naturales  del  nueuo  Mex.co  estas  rasones  son  las  de  la 
dha  R1  Cedula  aserca  de  lo  susodho.  dada  en  Madrid  a  treinta  de  enero 
de  mill  y  seiscientos  y  treinta  y  sinco  anos.  Yo  el  Rey.  Por  mandado 
de  el  Rey  nuestro  senor.  Don  Gabriel  de  Ocana  y  Alarcon.  otras  Cossas 
Contiene  esta  dha  R1  Cedula  en  rason  de  encargar  al  Virrey  de  la  nueua 
espana  fauorescan  a  los  espanoles  destas  Prov*8  que  para  la  presente 
intencion  no  hasen  Y  asi  saque  la  clausula  susodha,  que  es  sobre  que  se 
ha  pedido.  La  qual  dha  R1  Cedula  obedesio  el  senor  don  Luis  de  Gus- 
man, y  resoluio  su  cumplimiento  con  el  auto  que  se  sigue  sacado  a  la 
letra : 

En  la  Villa  de  sta  fee  en  treinta  de  Junio  de  mill  y  seiscientos  y 
quarenta  y  ocho  anos  el  sr  Don  Luis  de  Gusman,  y  figueroa  Gour  y 
Cappan  Gn1  de  este  Reino,  y  Prov*  del  nueuo  Mexco  por  el  Rey  nuestro  sr 
dixo :  que  por  quanto  el  viernes  passado  que  se  contaron  veinte  y  seis  de 
este  presente  mes  de  junio,  el  pe  Preor  Xptoval  de  Velasco  Guardian  de 
el  Pueblo  de  Sandia  leyo  a  su  ssa  una  peticion  de  nro  Rdo  Pe  Custodio  f  r 
laureano  de  Riuas  y  de  los  Padres  diffinidores  de  esta  Custodia,  en  rason 
de  una  Cedula  de  su  Magd  del  Rey  nuestro  sr,  que  dios  gde  muchos  anos, 
por  la  qual  manda,  que  a  los  Yndios,  que  nueuamte  se  reduxeren  y 
conuirtieren  a  nra  sta  fee  catholica,  y  Yglecia  Romana,  no  se  les  im- 
ponga,  ni  cobre  tributo  alguno  y  mas  cohtiene  la  R1  cedula,  que  a  las 
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Yglecias  de  las  doctrinas  de  estas  Provas  se  les  relieue  de  tribute  a  los 
Yndios,  que  fueren  precissos  y  necessaries  para  el  seruicio  de  dhas 
Yglecias,  y  culto  diuino  para  siempre.  Y  assimismo  a  los  Cassiquez,  y 
Principales,  y  sus  familias  sean  releuados  de  todo  tribute.  La  qual 
dha  y  referida  R1  Cedula  su  ssa  de  dho  Senor  Gour,  y  Cappan  Gn1  Luego 
que  ise  le  f  ue  leida  por  el  dho  Pe  Preor  f  r  Xptoual  de  Velasco  la  cogio  en 
su  mano  derecha  y  la  besso  y  pusso  sobre  su  Cabessa  y  dixo  que  la  ove- 
desia,  y  obedesio  como  de  nuestro  Rey,  y  senor  natural  que  dios  gde 
muchos  anes,  a  la  qual  Su  ssa  dara  en  todo  entero  cumpimiento  y  ruega 
y  encarga  al  dho  nro  Rdo  Pe  Custodio,  y  Padres  difinidores  la  entreguen 
original  a  su  ssa  para  que  este  en  el  archiuo  de  esta  gouernacion  para 
que  assi  por  su  ssa,  como  por  sus  successores  sea  obedecida  y  cumplida 
en  todo,  y  la  caussa  de  no  auer  llegado  a  noticia  de  su  ssa  la  dha  R1 
Cedula,  a  sido  por  auerla  detenido  el  dho  nro  Rdo  Pe  Custodio  y  para  que 
conste  que  su  ssa  no  a  contrauenido  en  parte  ninguna  de  lo  que  con- 
tiene  la  dha  R1  Cedula,  aun  sin  auerla  visto,  ni  llegado  a  su  noticia 
antes  de  agora,  quando  el  dho  senor  Gen1  entro  a  gouernar  estas  Prov*s 
las  vltimas  que  se  auian  reducido  a  nra  sta  fee  catholica,  y  receuido  el 
sto  del  baptismo  son  las  Prov"8  de  Suni  y  Moqui,  las  quales  a  mas  de 
diez  y  ocho  afios  que  estan  baptisados  los  naturales  de  ellas  y  tienen 
Ministro  y  assimesmo  hallo  dichas  Prov48  que  estauan  pagando  a  sus 
encomenderos  los  tributes,  que  su  Magd  manda,  y  los  Ca^siquez,  que 
son  los  principales  de  dhas  Prov*8  y  de  todo  este  Reyno  a  quien  se 
nombran  por  gouernadores  de  los  Pueblos,  su  ssa  tiene  mandado  a  todos 
los  encomenderos  no  les  cobren  tributo  ninguno  ni  a  toda  su  cassa;  y 
en  qto  a  las  Yndios  de  seruicio  precisso  que  su  Magd  manda  se  den  para 
el  seruicio  de  las  Yglecias,  y  culto  diuino  para  que  conste  nominatin  los 
que  su  ssa  reserua  para  cumplimiento  de  la  R1  Cedula  a  cada  Yglecia, 
y  doctrina,  donde  huuiere  mro  que  asista  los  siguientes.  vn  inter prete, 
vn  sachristan,  vn  cantor  maior,  vn  campanero,  vn  horganista,  donde 
huuiere  organo,  vn  Pastor,  vn  cosinero,  vn  portero,  vn  caballo  pisque 
[sic] .  Los  quales  desde  luegt)  quedan  reseruados  de  todos  tributes  y  se- 
ruicio personal  a  otra  ninguna  persona,  sino  solo  en  les  Conutos  donde 
asiste  siempre  Religiosso  sacerdote  para  cuio  seruicio  su  sa  los  senala, 
y  para  que  los  encomenderos  no  pretendan  ignorancia,  Y  bejandoles  les 
quieran  cobrar  tributo,  cada  uno  de  los  contenidos  reseruados  tenga 
ensima  de  su  puerta  vn  letrero,  o  serial  conosida  para  que  se  conosca  ser 
reseruados  por  dha  Causa ;  conque  consta  que  por  parte  de  el  dho  senor 
Gour  y  Cappan  Gn.1  se  cumple  enteram16  con  lo  que  por  dha  R1  prouision 
se  manda.  Y  assi  lo  proueio,  mando,  e  firmo.  Don  Luis  de  Gusman,  y 
figueroa.  Ante  mi  francisco  de  Annaya  Almasan.  Secrett0  de  Guerra 
y  Gouon.  El  qual  dho  auto  se  hiso  sauer  y  se  le  intimo  al  dho  Rdo  Pe  Cus- 
todio, y  difinitorio  Conque  quedo  asentado  en  estas  Prov*8  la  dha  re- 
serua la  qual  a  la  letra  segun  se  contiene  en  este  auto  se  guarda  y  cum- 
ple. Y  para  que  de  ello  conste  en  todo  tiempo  a  pedimento  de  los  mis- 
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mos  encomenderos  de  la  dha  Proua  de  Suni,  y  a  lo  que  di  el  press16  en  la 
villa  de  sla  fee  de  el  nueuo  Mexco  en  siete  de  Agosto  de  mill  yseiscien- 
tos  y  sinqta  y  dos  afios.  Sacado  de  los  autos  que  sobre  ello  se  hisieron, 
que  quedan  en  el  archiuo  de  esta  Gouon  en  testimonio  de  verdad  hise  mi 
firma  y  rubrica  acostumbrada.  Franco  de  Annaya  Almasan.  Secrctt* 
de  Guerra  y  Gouon. 

Y  aora  por  parte  de  la  Religion  su  Procurador  en  su  nombre  a 
presentado  ante  mi  una  peticion,  cuio  thenor  con  lo  a  ella  decretado  es 
como  se  sigue:  Sta  fee  quatro  de  Nouiembre  de  mill  y  seiscientos  y 
sesenta  y  un  anos,  guardese  la  costumbre  y  traiganse  los  auttos  para 
librar  mandamiento  como  conuenga.  Senor  Gour  e  Cappan  Gn1  fray 
Garcia  de  San  francisco  de  la  orden  de  nro  Pe  S*  fran00  Predicador  vice 
custodio,  y  Comiss0  de  las  conuersiones  de  los  Mansos  y  Summas  y  Prov3 
de  Piros,  Procurador  ellecto  de  todo  el  difinitorio  de  esta  sta  Custodia  en 
todos  los  negocios  que  a  ella  tocan  ante  Vssa  paresco  en  la  mejor  forma 
que  al  derecho  de  esta  Yglecia  del  nueuo  Mexco  toca,  y  tocar  puede.  Y 
digo,  que  atendiendo  al  piadosissimo  y  sto  zelo  del  Rey  nro  sor  (que  dios 
gde)  a  el  maior  bien  de  las  almas  de  estos  naturales,  que  son  a  nro  cargo, 
Y  solicitando  que  en  todo  la  Magd  de  nro  dios  y  senor  sea  mas  bien 
asistido  en  el  culto  diuino  y  asistencia  de  el  choro,  y  que  esto  fuese 
en  conueniencia  de  los  naturales  fue  seruido  de  expedir  una  Cedu- 
la,  que  para  en  nro  poder  y  si  necessario  os  presentare,  en  que 
huuiere  organo,  vn  Pastor,  vn  cosinero,  vn  portero,  vn  caballo  pisque 
manda,  que  no  se  cobren  tributes  a  los  Yndios,  que  precisamte  son 
necessaries  para  la  asistencia  de  el  culto  diuino.  Y  a  los  cassiquez,  y 
principales.  Y  hauiendose  conuenido  entre  los  Religiossos  de  esta  sta 
Custodia,  y  los  encomenderos  f  uesen  los  reseruados  solos  dies  lo  qual  se 
a  estilado  en  estas  Provas  hasta  el  tiempo  que  el  Gn1  don  Bernardo  lopez 
de  Mendisaual  por  auer  cobrado  para  si  las  encomiendas  contrauino, 
no  solo  a  la  voluntad  del  Rey  nuestro  sr  sino  al  bien  de  los  Yndios,  y  mas 
segura  asistencia  del  culto  diuino,  no  reseruando  de  dho  tributo  sino 
solo  un  indio  cantor,  que  desia  ser  precisso  para  la  asistencia  del  diuino 
culto.  por  lo  cual  a  Vssa  pido  y  suplico  sea  seruido  de  mandar  sean  re- 
seruados del  tributo  todos  los  Yndios,  que  segun  la  Cedula  del  Rey 
nuestro  sr  son  necessaries  para  el  ministerio,  y  asistencia  de  las  Ygle- 
cias,  como  son  cantores,  sachristanes,  fiscales,  y  otros,  de  que  precisamte 
se  necesita  para  la  administracion  de  los  stos  sacramtos  o  sino  sea 
seruido  vssa  de  que  se  de  asiento  y  se  effectue,  y  se  de  asiento  authori- 
sando  Vssa,  como  lugar  theniente  del  Rey  nro  sr  se  aran  por  reseruadas 
las  dhas  cassas  dies  hasiendo  asiento  de  dha  reserua  con  los  encomen- 
deros de  los  Pueblos  para  que  de  ninguna  manera  ni  con  titulo  alguno 
puedan  en  adelante  cobrar  el  tributo  de  dhas  diez  Cassas  reseruadas. 
que  en  haserlo  assi  cumplira  vssa  la  voluntad  y  sta  intencion  del  Rey 
nro  sr  y  esta  Yglesia  reciuira  fauor  con  justicia  que  pido  costas  y  en  lo 
necess0  etc.  fr  Garcia  de  S.  franco. 
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Y  visto  por  su  Mersed  todo  lo  suso  escrito,  obedeciendo  todo  lo  q  Su 
Magd  manda  y  conformandose  con  lo  asentado  por  parte  de  el  Rdo  diffi- 
nitorio  y  encomenderos  de  estas  Prov*8  con  el  Gour  don  luis  de  Gusman, 
y  figueroa  y  lo  establecio  por  costumbre,  y  obseruando  lo  que  su  Magd  le 
ordena  por  su  R1  titulo,  mandandole  remediar  y  quitar  los  malos  abuses 
de  su  Antesesor,  declara  por  tal  el  auer  cobrado  el  tribute  de  dhos  Yn- 
dios  reseruados  Y  mas  siendo  para  si  contrauiniendo  a  la  voluntad  de 
su  Magd  y  a  la  de  los  encomenderos  Y  mando  que  de  aqui  adelante  con 
ningun  pretexto  se  cobre  tribute  de  los  dhos  dies  Yndios,  pena  de  Veinte 
pessos  para  la  Camara  de  Su  Magd  por  cada  vez  y  que  por  qto  en  esta 
Prov*  no  an  reconosido  cassiques  los  Yndios  y  se  an  gouernado  por  Cap- 
pitanes,  y  Conuiene  introdusir  en  ellos  respecto  y  veneracion  al  que 
gouierna  mando  que  se  reconosca  por  Cassique  al  que  fuere  Gour  de  el 
Pueblo  y  este  sea  assimismo  reseruado  de  tribute.  Y  para  que  venga  a 
noticia  de  todos  se  de  vn  tanto  de  esta  decission  a  cada  alcalde  maior 
para  que  no  permita  su  contra venucion  pena  de  prinacion  de  officio.  assi 
lo  proueio,  mando  y  firmo  ante  mi  el  Cappan  juan  lucero  de  godoi  secrett0 
de  Gouernaon  y  Guerra.  don  diego  de  Penalossa  Brisseno.  Ante  mi  Ju° 
Lucero  de  Godoy  Secrett0  de  Gou°n  y  Guerra. 

Concuerda  con  su  original  que  queda  en  el  archiuo  de  esta  sta 
Custt",  donde  se  saco.  ba  correjido. 

En  testimonio  de  Verdad  hise  mi  firma 
fr  Nicolas  de  freitas 
Secrett0  de  la  Custt*  (rubrica) 


GRATE'S  EXONERATION 
By  LANSING  B.  BLOOM 

DON  JUAN  DE  ONATE  is  known  to  history  as  the  original 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico  and  its  first  governor  and  cap- 
tain general.  His  long  and  eventful  life  ran  parallel  with  the 
reigns  of  four  kings  of  Spain,  and  with  the  terms  of  the  first 
fifteen  viceroys  of  New  Spain.  Born  near  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  Hapsburg  king,  the  great  Charles  I,  Onate's 
early  services  fell  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II, — in  fact,  that  king 
lay  on  his  death  bed  at  the  very  time  when  Onate  was  estab- 
lishing his  colony  at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  in  1598. 

While  Philip's  weak  son  was  king  (Philip  III,  1598- 
1621),  Onate  was  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment.  The  Strait  of  Anian  was  not 
where  it  should  have  been,  nor  was  any  harbor  found  whence 
his  ships  might  sail  direct  to  Spain ;  he  found  no  rich  mines 
of  gold  or  silver,  like  those  of  Zacatecas  which  his  family 
had  worked  for  half  a  century.  He  had  staked  a  fortune  and 
by  1607  his  resources  were  utterly  depleted.  The  king  had 
granted  him  the  honorable  but  empty  title  of  "adelantado" 
in  1602,  but  now  he  was  perturbed  by  serious  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  Onate.  The  latter,  denied  any  effec- 
tive help  by  king  or  viceroy,  had  no  recourse  but  to  resign 
and  return  to  his  mines  in  Zacatecas,  in  the  hope  of  there 
recouping  his  fortune. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  resign !  The  carrying  of  dispatches 
between  the  little  colony  at  San  Gabriel  and  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico required  from  four  to  six  months  each  way;  and  Friar 
Ximenez,  one  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  made  two 
round-trips  within  two  years.  Even  after  Governor  Pedro 
de  Peralta  had  arrived  early  in  1610,  it  was  May  of  that 
year  before  Onate  was  enabled  to  depart  for  Zacatecas. 
Then,  crowning  sorrow,  as  the  small  party  journeyed  south- 
ward they  were  attacked  by  Indians  at  some  point  on  the 
road  and  Onate's  son,  Christobal,  was  killed. 
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It  was  still  necessary  for  Ofiate  to  go  through  a  resi- 
dencia  at  Mexico  City,  the  official  investigation  of  his  gov- 
ernorship. Partly  because  of  his  powerful  family  connec- 
tions and  his  influential  friends,  this  business  dragged  out 
for  nearly  four  years  but  it  was  at  last  concluded  in  May, 
1614.  Ofiate  was  under  technical  arrest  in  his  own  quarters 
in  Mexico  City  when  the  sentence  on  his  case  was  read  to 
him.  He  was  cleared  of  most  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him,  but  on  a  number  of  them  he 
was  convicted  and  the  terms  of  his  punishment  included : 
perpetual  banishment  from  New  Mexico,  suspension  from 
his  oficios  for  ten  years,1  exile  for  four  years  from  Mexico 
City  and  its  vicinity  to  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  and  a  fine 
of  6,000  ducats  with  the  costs  of  the  case.  As  Ofiate  later 
stated,  the  fine  was  paid  immediately;  and  apparently  no 
appeal  from  the  sentence  was  made  to  the  king  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  mining  interests  of  the  Onate,  Tolosa, 
and  Zaldivar  families  at  Zacatecas  and  elsewhere  had  been 
taken  vigorously  in  hand,  and  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  the 
results  for  the  royal  coffers  in  a  period  of  ten  years  were  so 
remarkable  that,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  the 
aged  Ofiate  might  reasonably  hope  for  exoneration  in  the 
form  of  new  favors  from  the  king. 

The  auspicious  occasion  came  with  the  accession  of 
Philip  IV  in  1621.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was 
a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years,  frivolous  and  dissolute,  well 
intentioned  but  dominated  by  his  favorite  minister.  In 
1620  Spain  had  become  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ; 
and  in  1621  a  twelve-year  truce  with  the  Dutch  ended. 
Spain,  therefore,  had  two  wars  on  her  hands  and  was  in 
urgent  need  of  funds  to  prosecute  them.  An  important 
revenue-producer  from  the  Spanish  colonies  might  well 
expect  to  have  a  favorable  hearing. 


1.  This  meant  that  for  ten  years  he  was  forbidden  to  use  the  title  of  adelantado 
or  that  of  "governor  and  captain  general  of  New  Mexico."  Cf.  Archive  General  de 
Indias  (A.  G.  I.),  Guadalajara  1  (old  no.  66-5-10),  consulta  .  .  .  sobre  la  pretension 
de  don  juan  de  onate,  Madrid,  6  abril  1622. 
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At  some  time  before  April  1622  Onate  had  arrived  in 
Spain  and  was  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  he  still  lay.  He  was  then  "more  than  seventy-three 
years  of  age,"  he  had  paid  the  fine,  and  the  term  of  banish- 
ment from  Mexico  City  had  elapsed;  but  the  banishment 
from  New  Mexico  was  "perpetual"  and  the  suspension  of 
his  various  titles  would  not  terminate  until  May  1624.  On 
April  6,  1622,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  recommended  to  the 
king  that  he  lift  these  remaining  penalties,  and  he  replied  by 
directing  the  council  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  charges 
which  had  occasioned  them.  The  council  complied  on  July  1, 
stating  the  charges  with  Onate's  replies  thereto,  accom- 
panied by  a  favorable  communication  from  the  Audiencia 
of  Mexico,  and  the  king  endorsed  the  paper:  "Let  this  be 
declined  for  the  present."  2 

But  Onate  was  persistent,  and  in  November  1622  he 
seems  to  have  presented  another  memorial  to  the  king  which, 
in  the  usual  procedure,  was  referred  to  the  council  and  was 
acted  upon  by  them  in  a  favorable  consulta  of  November  25. 
Onate  was  now  "nearly  eighty  years  of  age,"  he  had  been 
"proceeded  against  with  passion  in  New  Spain  and,  in  what 
was  imputed  to  him,  he  was  not  at  fault  but  had  conducted 
himself  as  a  good  captain."  In  view  of  his  age  and  his  many 
services,  and  in  order  that  his  children  and  grandchildren 
might  continue  in  the  king's  service,  they  recommended 
that  his  petition  be  granted.  The  king's  endorsement  reads : 
"I  am  astonished  that  in  so  ugly  a  case  the  council  should 
make  a  recommendation  regarding  a  decision  already  made 
by  me."  3 

This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive,  and  those  who  have 
most  recently  published  articles  upon  Juan  de  Onate  repre- 
sent him  as  continuing  under  royal  disfavor  during  the  last 

2.  Ibid.,  consulta  .  .  .  sobre  la  pretension  de  don  juan  de  onate,  Madrid,  1  jullio 
1622,  with  an  enclosure  of  10  ff:  audiencia  de  Mexico,  consulta  en  fauor  de  don  juan 
de  onate  (no  date).    The  king  endorsed  this  with  the  words,  "escusese  esto  por  agora" 
(signed  with  his  rubric). 

3.  Ibid.,  consulta  .  .  .  sobre  la  pretension  de  don  juan  de  onate,  Madrid,  25  nov. 
1622.     The  king's  endorsement  reads :  "maravillome  mucho  q.  en  casos  tan  feos  el  con- 
sejo  me  aga  instancia  sobre  resolucion  tomada  por  mi."    (rubric) 
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years  of  his  life.  Describing  "The  conviction  of  Don  Juan 
de  Onate"  in  1614,4  Dean  Hammond  says : 

Not  much  is  known  of  Onate  after  this  punish- 
ment was  decreed.  He  sought  exoneration,  but 
though  the  Council  of  the  Indies  recommended  that 
the  judgment  against  him  be  suspended,  the  king 
none  the  less  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Dr.  Hackett  says  :5 

In  1622  he  [Onate]  appealed  against  the  judg- 
ment, but  though  he  had  the  support  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
king. 

But  he  continues : 

He  may  have  been  successful  later,  for  in  1624 
he  was  in  Spain  trying  to  obtain  a  position  in  Mex- 
ico, Guadalajara,  or  the  Philippines.  His  endeavor 
was  not  successful,  but  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
visitation  of  mines  in  Spain.  His  death,  therefore, 
must  have  occurred  in  or  after  that  year. 

In  an  earlier  study,6  Dean  Hammond  notes  further  that,  in 
May  1624,  Onate  was  also  asking  for  membership  in  one  of 
the  military  orders,  but  he  remarks :  "evidently  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time  in  regard  to  these  matters." 

The  opinions  just  quoted  have  been  based  in  part  on  a 
consulta  of  May  4,  1624,7  which  is,  in  fact,  inconclusive  by 


4.  Geo.  P.  Hammond,  "The  conviction  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate,"  in  New  Spain  and 
the  West,  I   (1932),  67-79. 

5.  Chas.   W.   Hackett,   "Juan   de   Onate,"   in   Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
(1934). 

6.  G.  P.  Hammond,  Don  Juan  de  Onate  and  the  Founding  of  New  Mexico  (Santa 
Fe,  1927). 

7.  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  218,  has  given  the  date  of  this  consulta  as  "May  10."     By 
reference  to  the  text,  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in*tancia  of  the  council  was  dated 
May  4.     This  document  is  a  good  example  of  the  comparative  value  of  a  facsimile  and 
a  transcript  copy.     The  writer's  notes,  made  in  Seville,  show  that  the  consulta  carries 
endorsements   in   five   different   handwritings !      Analysis    shows   that   it   was   received 
by  the  king's  secretary    (Contreras)    on   May   10,   after  which   date  the   king   himself 
wrote:  "proroguese  por  otra  vida  el  oficio  de  adelantado"   (king's  rubric).     It  was  then 
returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  council,  who  endorsed  his  receipt  on  June  22.     In  still 
another  hand   (apparently  later  but  date  not  indicated),  perhaps  that  of  the  president 
of  the  council,  are  the  words :   "no  esta  executado."     The  effect  of  the  king's  order 
would  be  to  extend  the  title  of  adelantado  for  a  third  generation,  that  is,  to  Onate's 
grandson.     Since  the  council  had  now  been  favorable  to  Onate  for  over  two  years,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  king's  order  was  put  into  effect  promptly — though  it  has  not 
been  so  endorsed  on  this  consulta. 
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itself  but  which  becomes  intelligible  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  two  other  archival  records  which  are  now  to  be 
considered.  Because  of  its  importance  and  certain  manu- 
script peculiarities,  the  text  of  this  consulta  will  be  given 
also. 

In  1928-1929  the  writer  was  granted  a  travelling  fellow- 
ship by  the  School  of  American  Research  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  and,  with  Mrs.  Bloom,  worked  in 
the  archives  of  Spain  for  an  entire  year.  During  part  of 
this  time  also  we  were  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  and,  because  of  the  archival  situation  then  exist- 
ing, we  had  agreed  to  secure  any  facsimiles  which  we  wanted 
through  that  agency. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  like  Juan  de  Onate  who  died  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  information  regarding  parts  of  his  life  and 
services ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  additional  information  con- 
tinues to  turn  up  in  unexpected  places.  It  was  our  good  for- 
tune to  come  upon  a  carpeta  in  a  different  part  of  the 
Archive  of  the  Indies  8  which  falls  into  place  between  the 
consultas  of  November  25,  1622,  and  May  4,  1624,  and 
which  helps  us  understand  what  was  happening  to  the  Onate 
case  during  that  interim  and  why  royal  favor  was  at  last 
shown  to  the  suppliant.  Moreover,  this  carpeta  embodies 
the  missing  printed  meritos  of  Juan  de  Onate  which  supply 
important  data  on  his  life  and  services.9 

Lastly,  a  short  but  important  document  (missed  by  the 
writer  but  found  by  Dr.  Hammond)  10  shows  that  Don  Juan 
de  Onate  was  still  living  in  September  1628,  and  that  before 


8.  A.  G    I.,  Mexico  142    (old  no.  59-2-3),  a  carpeta  of  papers    (Madrid,   11  Julio 
1623  to  8  marco  1624)   on  la  pretension  de  don  juan  de  onate. 

9.  Doubtless  there  was  more  than  one  copy  of  this  old  imprint,  but  this  may  be 
the  one  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  the  late  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  historian 
and  noted  bibliographer  of  Chile.     H.  R.  Wagner,  The  Spanish  Southwest,  15 42-17 'it 4, 
112,  says:  "Medina  under  no.  6,692  of  his  Hisp.  Am.  locates  a  copy  of  this  in  the  A.  Q. 
I.,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  search  it  could  not  be  located. 
He  ascribes  a  probable  date  to  it  of  1624."     A  closer  dating  places  it  shortly  before 
January  6,   1624. 

10.  A.  G.  I.,   Guadalajara  4    (old  no.   66-5-13),  Memorial  y  peticion  del  Capitdn 
Cristoual  de  Qaldiuar,  visto  en  9  de  septiembre  de  1628. 
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that  date  both  he  and  his  son-in-law  Vicente  de  Zaldivar 
had  been  granted  the  boon  of  membership  in  the  military 
order  of  Santiago.  Whatever  doubt  may  remain  after  a 
study  of  the  consultas  from  the  years  1622-1624  would  seem 
to  be  settled  by  the  indirect  evidence  that  he  had  been 
granted  this  signal  honor. 

The  conclusion  that  Juan  de  Onate  was  relieved  of  his 
disabilities  and  was  exonerated  by  the  king  rests  upon  the 
following  facts.  In  the  official  papers  Onate  is  definitely 
referred  to  as  "governor  and  captain  general  of  New  Mex- 
ico" and  "adelantado" ;  by  the  king's  order  in  March  1624 
the  latter  title  was  to  be  extended  to  Onate's  grandson ;  be- 
fore June  of  that  year  the  king  had  made  Onate  official  visi- 
tor of  mines  and  smelters  of  Spain  with  supervision  of  as- 
says and  the  legal  proving  of  metals;  and  both  Onate  and 
his  daughter's  husband  had  been  made  knights  of  Santiago 
before  September  1628. 

I.    CARPETA  SOBRE  LA  PRETENSION  DE  ONATE 

(A.  G.  I.,  Mexico  142,  yrs.  1623-1624) 

(a)  Let  the  council  consider  the  enclosed  memorial  of  Don  Juan  de 
Onate  [asking-]  that  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
Mexico  be  perpetuated  for  him,  and  consult  me  on  their  opinion,  (rub- 
ric of  the  king) 

Madrid  11  July  1623 
to  Don  Juan  de  Villela 


(b)  Decree  of  His  Majesty  on  the  pretension  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate. 
Have  the  contract  brought,  relating  to  the  entrada  and  government  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Title  of  Adelantado.  (rubric) 

The  contract  was  taken  with  him  by  the  viceroy11  and  here  there  is 
no  copy  of  it.  The  Title  of  Adelantado  which  His  Majesty  gave  him  has 
been  brought,  (no  signature) 

14  July  1623 


11.  This  viceroy  was  the  Marques  de  Gelves  who  had  been  appointed  in  1621  to 
succeed  the  Marques  de  Guadalcazar.  The  text  of  the  contract  has  been  published 
in  Hackett  (ed.).  Bandelier:  Historical  Documents  relating  to  New  Mexico,  I  (1923), 
224-255. 
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(c)  [The  memorial  of  July,  1623] 

SIRE 

Don  Juan  de  Onate,  Adelantado  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  says : 
that  in  the  year  '96  he  contracted  with  His  Majesty  King  Philip—H- 
to  conquer  the  said  provinces,  and  having  complied  with  what  was  con- 
tracted and  having  discovered  and  conquered  those  wide-spread  King- 
doms and  reduced  them  to  the  obedience  of  His  Majesty,  settling  mon- 
asteries and  the  city  which  they  call  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  for 
the  defense  of  the  said  Conquest,  all  within  the  space  of  eight  years 
at  his  own  cost  and  having  spent  in  it  more  than  300,000  ducats  and 
having  made  report  to  His  Majesty  in  the  year  602,  the  grant  was  made 
to  him  of  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  the  said  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
for  his  own  life  and  for  another  generation,  with  the  order  that  he 
continue  those  new  discoveries  and  with  letters  to  him  full  of  favors 
and  good  wishes  for  him  and  his  descendants ;  and  he  so  continued  until, 
by  order  of  His  Majesty,  he  came  to  give  a  full  account  and  also  to 
provide  himself  with  [more]  people  in  order  to  go  forward. 

[He  petitions  Your  Majesty]  in  view  of  the  above  and  because  his 
children  are  grandchildren  of  Hernando  Cortes,  conqueror  of  New 
Spain,  and  great-grandchildren  of  the  great  emperor  Motezuma," 
former  lord  of  New  Spain,  and  grandchildren  through  their  mother 
from  Juanes  de  Tolosa,  conqueror  of  the  villas  of  Llerena,  San  Martin, 
and  Avifio,  and  the  Salines  of  Santa  Maria,  the  salt  of  which  has 
enabled  the  said  silver  mines  to  pay  the  fifth  w  on  so  many  millions  fof 
pesos],  and  the  salt  has  amounted  to  so  many  millions  of  fanegas  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  numbers.  For  it  is  known  that  from  only 
the  mines  of  Zacatecas  (which  likewise  he  discovered  and  conquered) 
they  have  paid  for  Your  Majesty  from  the  month  of  May  1544  to  the 
end  of  December  1593,  5,248,869  pesos,  and  from  the  old  Salines  more 
than  240,000  pesos  from  what  the  salt  has  totaled  since  the  said  year, 
without  what  they  have  paid  during  the  last  thirty  years,  because 
what  will  it  be  from  the  other  mines  mentioned?  Discovering  and  con- 
quering it  all,  overcoming  in  various  battles  the  Indians  Guachichiles 
and  Chichimecos,  a  warlike  and  indomitable  people,  since  even  today 
they  are  a  problem  for  Spain, — all  at  his  own  cost  so  that  he  and  his 
children  are  now  impoverished. 

And  his  father  Don  Christoval  de  Onate  was  one  of  the  Con- 
querors of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Captain  General  of  it  in 
place  of  Juan  Vasquez  Coronado  and  afterwards  in  the  expedition  made 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  against  the  rebel- 


12.  Onate  has  erred  in  this  statement.     What  he  said  was  true  of  his  wife  rather 
than  of  his  children. 

13.  The  "fifth"  was  a  form  of  royal  tax.  It  was  the  king's  share  in  the  production 
of  any  gold  or  silver  mine,  yielding  a  very  large  part  of  the  royal  revenues. 
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lious  Guachichiles  of  Jauico  [Jalisco]  14  he  held  the  post  of  Captain 
General  serving  Your  Majesty  as  he  did  on  other  occasions. 

And  likewise  the  said  Don  Christobal  de  Onate  and  the  Juanes  de 
Tolosa  referred  to,  his  father-in-law,  settled  the  renowned  city  of 
Zacatecas,  famous  for  its  rich  mines,  for  which  services  His  Majesty 
Philip  II,  conferring  on  the  said  city  an  heraldic  coat  of  arms,  ordered 
that  his  invincible  name  should  be  placed  on  the  gates  thereof  and  at 
the  foot  [of  the  arms]  he  ordered  to  be  placed  the  portraits  of  Christo- 
val  de  Onate  his  father  and  of  Juanes  de  Tolosa  so  that  of  them,  as  of 
famous  persons,  an  honorable  memory  might  remain  for  future  ages, — 
all  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a  Royal  Cedula  dated  at  San  Lorenzo  on 
July  20, 1598;  yet  for  all  the  said  services  no  grant  was  ever  made  them. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  he  [Juan  de  Onate]  supplicates  Your  Ma- 
jesty to  make  him  a  grant  as  has  been  done  for  all  the  caballeros  who 
have  conquered  like  kingdoms  in  the  Indies,  to  whom  has  been  granted 
in  perpetuity  on  their  houses  and  descendants  the  title  of  Adelantado  of 
the  provinces  and  Kingdoms  which  they  have  won,  as  was  done  with 
Juan  Lopez  de  Legaspi  of  the  Isles  of  the  Ladrones  (dated  in  Madrid 
on  13  August  1579),  and  for  Don  Sancho  Bravo  de  Acuna  of  the  Isles 
of  Terrenate  (on  10  September  1613),  and  for  Don  Francisco  Pacheco 
de  Cordova  of  New  Galicia  (on  6  March  1620),  and  to  the  Adelantado 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  to  him  of  Chucatan  * — to  all  perpetually. 
May  a  grant  be  made  to  him,  perpetuating  in  his  house  and  his  descen- 
dants the  title  of  Adelantado  which  he  [already]  has  for  two  genera- 
tions, so  that  with  this  grant  he  and  his  descendants  shall  remain 
thanked  and  compensated  for  the  many  services  which  have  been 
done  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  shall 
be  animated  to  prosecute  new  discoveries  and  conquests  in  receiving 
from  Your  Majesty  the  [same]  honor  which  you  have  conferred  on 
others.  And  he  does  not  supplicate  Your  Majesty  for  any  rents  or  any 
assistance  in  costs  for  the  many  thousands  of  silver  which  he  and  his 
father  and  father-in-law  have  poured  out  in  Your  Royal  service  but 
[merely]  this  honorary  title,  so  that  his  children  and  grandchildren 
may  be  animated  to  attempt  something  of  that  which  their  great- 
grandfather Hernando  Cortes  attempted  and  [of  that  which]  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  have  conquered — in  all  of  which  he  shall 
receive  favor  from  the  royal  and  liberal  hands  of  Your  Majesty. 


14.  This  document  is  not  the  original  but  an  uncertified  copy.     The  copyist  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  name  Jalisco. 

15.  Another  mistake  by  the  copyist.     Yucatan  is  intended. 
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(d)  [The  title  of  Adelantado,  granted  7  Feb.  1602]  M 

DON  PHELIPE  etc.  Inasmuch  as  on  behalf  of  you,  Don  Juan  de 
Onate,  governor  and  captain  general  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico 
which  is  in  New  Spain,  I  have  been  informed  that,  by  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  contract  made  with  you  by  my  order  for  the  discovery,  pacifying 
and  settling  of  the  said  provinces  by  Don  Luis  de  Velasco  (then  my 
viceroy  of  the  said  New  Spain) ,  he  offered  that  you  should  be  given  the 
title  of  Adelantado  for  your  life  and  for  that  of  a  son  or  heir  whom  you 
might  name  in  conformity  with  the  chapter  of  the  instructions  [regu- 
lating] new  discoveries  and  settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and,  I  having  been 
petitioned  on  your  behalf  that,  by  reason  of  the  expenses  which  you 
have  had  in  the  journey  and  labors  which  you  have  undergone,  I  should 
order  (the  above  article)  approved;  it  having  been  so  recommended 
[by  the  council]  I  have  deemed  it  well,  and  by  this  Present  [cedula]  it 
is  my  grant  and  my  will,  that  now  and  henceforth  for  all  the  days  of 
your  life  you  be  my  Adelantado  of  the  said  Provinces  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  the  towns  which  in  them  may  be  settled,  and  after  you  the  said 
your  son  or  heir  or  person  whom  you  may  name ;  and  that  as  such  you 
can  use  and  may  use  the  said  title  in  all  cases  and  things  thereto  belong- 
ing and  relating,  according  and  as  it  is  used  by  my  Adelantados  in  my 
Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  in  the  Indies;  and  [it  is  my  will]  that,  in  the 
use  and  exercise  of  the  said  title  and  in  bearing  the  rights  thereto  per- 
taining, you  and  your  said  son  or  heir  or  person  whom  you  may  name 
shall  observe,  and  that  you  be  required  to  observe,  the  laws  and  edicts 
of  these  my  Kingdoms  which  affect  it;  and  that  you  can  and  may  enjoy, 
and  shall  be  safeguarded  in,  all  the  honors,  favors,  grants,  franchises, 
liberties  and  exemptions,  preferences,  prerogatives  and  immunities, 
and  all  other  things  and  each  of  them  which,  by  reason  of  being  my 
Adelantado,  you  must  have  and  enjoy  and  which  must  be  safeguarded 
to  you ;  and  [it  is  my  will  that]  you  have  and  receive  the  salary,  rights, 
and  other  things  due  and  pertaining  to  the  said  office  of  Adelantado, 
and  by  this  my  letter  I  order  my  councils,  justices,  regidores,  knights, 
squires,  officials,  and  upright  men  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  said  Province  of  New  Mexico  that  they  have,  receive,  and  hold  you 
and  your  son  (or  heir  or  person  who  may  succeed  you)  as  my  Adelan- 
tado, and  that  they  employ  with  you  and  with  him  the  said  title  in 
cases  and  matters  thereto  relating  and  pertaining,  and  that  they  respect 
for  you,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  all  the  honors,  favors,  grants,  fran- 
chises and  liberties,  preferences,  prerogatives  and  immunities  and 
all  other  things  and  each  of  them  which,  by  reason  of  the  said  office, 
you  are  to  have  and  enjoy  and  which  are  to  be  rendered  you,  and  that 


16.  This  document  is  a  certified  copy.  With  some  slight  differences,  the  same 
text  may  be  found  in  Hackett,  op.  cit.,  396-41.  For  some  reason,  Dr.  Hackett  has 
throughout  translated  "adelantado"'  as  "governor." 
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they  supply  you  and  cause  you  to  be  supplied,  wholly  well  and  com- 
pletely, with  all  the  rights  and  salaries  due  and  pertaining  thereto,  to 
the  end  that  you  lack  in  nothing  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
other  Adelantados  have  been  respected  and  supplied  and  must  be 
respected,  supplied  and  safeguarded  who  have  been  and  are  in  these  my 
Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  in  the  said  Indies;  and  that  in  it  or  in  any 
part  of  it  they  do  not  place  nor  allow  to  be  placed,  any  restriction  or 
impediment,  since  I,  by  this  [cedula]  receive  you  and  hold  you  as 
received  into  the  use  and  exercise  thereof  and  I  give  you  power  and 
authority  to  use  and  exercise  it  [the  office  of  Adelantado]  in  case  that 
by  them  or  by  any  one  of  them  you  should  not  be  so  recognized. 

Given  in  Villapando,  February  7,  1602.  I,  the  King.  I,  Juan 
de  Ibarra,  secretary  to  the  King  Our  Lord.  I  caused  it  to  be  written 
by  his  order.  The  licentiate  Laguna.  Doctor  Antonio  Gonzalez.  The 
licentiate  Pedro  Bravo  de  Sotomayor.  Doctor  Eujenio  de  Salazar. 
The  licentiate  Villagutierre  Chumazero.  Corrected  from  the  text  of 
the  book.  Joan  Fernandez  (rubric) 


(e)  I  understand  that  a  memorial  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate  which 
was  transmitted  the  other  day  to  the  President  [of  the  council  of  the 
Indies]  with  a  private  decree  of  His  Majesty  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Your  Grace.  If  this  is  so,  I  request  that  Your  Grace  be  pleased  to  allow 
it  to  be  seen  in  the  Council  of  this  afternoon,  which  will  be  for  me  a 
great  favor.  God  guard  Your  Grace  as  I  desire. 
The  Palace,  July  17,  1623 

Francisco  de  Elosu  y  Albiz  (rubric) 
fto]  Sr  Secretary  Juan  Ruiz  de  Contreras 


(f)  The  Council  [of  the  Indies],  September  1,  1623. 
In  reply  to  his  order  regarding  the  petition  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate, 
let  His  Majesty  be  advised  that,  [in  reward]  for  the  service  he  rendered 
in  New  Mexico  [but]  in  view  of  the  charges  and  convictions  which  were 
placed  against  him,  because  he  was  condemned  to  the  penalties  which 
will  be  stated,  no  cause  or  obligation  is  found  why  he  should  be  given 
the  grant  which  he  claims,  reference  being  made  to  the  consultas  which 
were  rendered  regarding  the  suspension  and  deprivation  [of  governor- 
ship] and  [showing]  that  he  did  not  conquer  but  [merely]  settled  and 
pacified,  in  compensation  for  which  he  [already]  has  the  title  of  Ade- 
lantado for  his  life  and  that  of  an  heir,  (rubric) 
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(s)  [fragment  of  an  early  memorial  made  by  Onate\  17 

For  all  of  which  he  begs  Your  Majesty  to  do  him  the  grace  of  giv- 
ing him  the  title  of  Marquis  of  one  of  the  provinces  which  he  conquered 
in  the  Kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  according  to  Your  Majesty's  promise 
to  the  Adelantados  who,  by  sea  or  by  land,  may  have  established  and 
conquered  the  provinces  entrusted  to  them  and  [who  have]  complied 
with  their  obligations — as  appears  by  the  Ordinances  of  Your  Majesty 
which  speak  of  this  matter.  (Ordinance  93)  And  it  appears  that  he 
has  already  complied  with  what  was  contracted.  See  foja  2476  of 
the  report  made  in  New  Mexico  by  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  who  is  at 
present  governor  of  the  said  Provinces,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  his  obligations. 

And  likewise  [he  begs]  that  the  grant  of  the  title  of  Adelantado 
of  New  Mexico  which  His  Majesty  made  him  for  two  generations  be 
given  him  in  perpetuity,  as  has  been  done  with  the  other  Adelantados 
who  have  conquered  new  provinces,  as  for  example  Don  Francisco 
Pacheco  de  Cordova  to  whom,  because  of  the  services  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  new  discoveries,  was  given  the  title  Adelantado  of  New 
Galicia  (as  appears  from  his  title  given  in  Valladolid,  March  6, 
1610) ;  and  to  Don  Sancho  Bravo  de  Acuna,  of  the  Isle  of  Terrenate; 
and  to  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  of  the  Isles  of  the  Ladrones;  and  to 
the  Adelantado  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — and  in  all  he  will  receive  very 
great  favor. 

[endorsed  at  foot  of  page:]  "seen  by  [illegible]  ...  in  Council,  on  the 
afternoon  of  tomorrow  March  6,  1624.    (rubric) 


(h)  Let  the  Council  consider  very  carefully  the  accompanying 
memorial  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate  regarding  his  personal  [interests]  and 
advise  me  as  to  what  may  seem  best  regarding  what  it  contains. 

(rubric  of  the  king) 
Madrid,  January  6,  1624. 


17.  The  endorsement  at  the  end  of  this  document  is  a  miserable  scrawl,  but  it 
has  been  deciphered  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  belongs  in  this  carpeta  of  papers.  It  is 
part  of  an  Onate  memorial,  of  which  the  first  part  is  lost  or  misplaced.  There  is  no 
plea  for  the  removing  of  penalties — which  dates  it  before  May  1614 ;  and  Pedro  de 
Peralta  is  governor  of  New  Mexico — which  places  it  after  Oiiate's  return  to  Mexico, 
but  before  July  17,  1613  (the  date  on  which  Peralta's  successor,  Bernardino  de  Ce- 
ballos,  left  Mexico  City  for  Santa  Fe).  This  petition  for  a  marquisate  and  for  the  title 
of  adelantado  in  perpetuity  originated,  therefore,  in  the  period  from  late  1610  to  early 
1613. 
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(i)  [Onate  to  the  King,  (December?)  1623]  M 

SIRE 

Don  Juan  de  Onate,  Adelantado  of  New  Mexico,  legitimate  son 
of  Don  Christoval  de  Onate  and  of  Dona  Catalina  de  Salazar,  says: 
that  his  said  father  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain  in  com- 
pany with  the  Marquis  Don  Hernando  Cortes;  and  afterwards  with 
three  hundred  soldiers  he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Mixton  [country] 
and  the  war  in  Jalisco  as  captain  of  cavalry  and  filling  the  office  of 
captain  general,  where  he  fought  bravely  until  the  arrival  of  the  vice- 
roy, Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  with  all  the  army  which  exceeded  eighty 
thousand  men,  expending  in  this  expedition  more  than  100,000  ducats, 
and  after  victory  was  had,  the  said  viceroy  left  him  as  captain  general 
of  that  war  in  which  daily  he  had  to  withstand  the  uprisings  and  the 
attacks  which  the  Indians  were  making. 

And  due  to  the  absence  of  Nuno  de  Guzman  and  of  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  Coronado,  he  was  captain  general  in  the  conquest  of  New 
Galicia.  And  likewise  when  the  Marquis  Don  Hernando  Cortes  was 
in  extreme  need  and  peril  on  the  Island  of  El  Garden,19  he  succored 
him  with  a  ship  of  men  and  supplies  for  which  he  spent  more  than 
60,000  pesos;  with  which  help  was  attained  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
victories  that  there  was  in  New  Spain. 

And  for  the  valor  of  his  person  the  said  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  appointed  him  maesse  de  campo,  entrusting  to  him  the  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers  who  were  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peru 
which  were  in  rebellion;  and  although  [the  expedition]  was  not  carried 
out,  he  expended  a  very  large  amount  in  equipping  the  soldiers. 

And  likewise  he  [his  father]  and  Juanes  de  Tolosa,  father-in-law 
of  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  were  the  first  settlers  and  conquerors  of 
the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  and  [his  father  was]  one  of  the  four  caballeros 
whom  the  Lord  King  Philip  II  ordered  to  be  portrayed  on  the  coat  of 
arms  which  he  bestowed  on  the  said  city,  honoring  them  with  these 
formal  words:  "So  that  of  them,  as  of  illustrious  persons,  there  may  be 
memory  in  future  ages," — as  is  shown  by  his  royal  cedula.  From 
which  mines,  conquered  and  settled  with  continuous  wars  against  the 
hostile  Indians,  the  "royal  fifths"  of  Your  Majesty  from  the  year  1576 
up  to  that  of  1600  have  produced  five  and  a  half  millions. 

And  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate  [states  further  that]  he  was 
married  with  Dona  Ysabel  Cortes  Tolosa,  [daughter  of  Juanes  de 
Tolosa  and  of  Dona  Leonor  Cortes  [who  was]  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  said  Marquis  Hernando  Cortes;  and  the  said  Juanes  de  Tolosa, 


18.  This  is  the  printed  document  above  referred  to.     See  note  no.  9. 

19.  An  early  and  unusual  name  for  Lower  California.     It  may  be  found  also  in 
Hammond  and  Rey,  Obregon:  History  of  New  Mexico,  251. 
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father-in-law  of  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Zacatecas  [mines]  penetrated  forty  leagues  inland  into  an  unknown 
region  and  by  fighting,  with  his  people  and  forty  soldiers,  and  by  force 
of  arms  he  discovered,  conquered,  and  settled  the  mines  of  Sombrerete, 
those  of  San  Martin,  and  [those  of]  A  vino,  from  which  operation  and 
benefit  there  have  resulted  and  are  resulting  such  great  increases  to 
the  royal  treasury  and  such  an  infinity  of  souls  baptized  and  brought 
into  obedience  to  the  Holy  Gospel. 

Moreover  by  force  of  arms  he  [Tolosa]  pushed  [farther]  inland 
and  conquered  the  old  Saline  known  as  [that]  of  Santa  Maria,  from 
which  have  been  taken  more  than  30,000  fanegas  of  salt  a  year — of  such 
benefit  for  the  extracting  of  silver  and  for  the  maintaining  of  settle- 
ments in  that  country,  since  it  is  more  than  eighty  leagues  from  where 
[salt]  had  formerly  to  be  secured. 

And  [he  states]  that  he,  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  since  he 
was  able  to  bear  arms,  was  always  engaged  in  the  war  against  the 
hostile  Indians  Guachiles,20  in  company  with  the  Viceroy  Don  Luis  de 
Velasco;  and  by  order  of  the  said  viceroy  he  went  to  discover  and  con- 
quer the  mines  of  San  Luis,  those  of  Chicu,  and  those  of  Charcas,  and 
he  conquered  them,  doing  all  this  at  his  own  expense.  And  the  mines 
of  San  Luis  are  today  [1623]  some  of  the  richest  in  all  New  Spain, 
from  which  so  many  millions  of  "fifths"  of  silver  have  been  extracted 
for  this  Crown. 

And  in  the  year  1592  a  His  Majesty  Philip  II  ordered  him  to  go 
and  conquer  the  Provinces  and  Kingdoms  of  New  Mexico,  which  he 
conquered  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,22  all  at  his  own  expense, 
disbursing  in  the  said  journey  more  than  300,000  ducats ;  which  Prov- 
inces today  are  at  peace,  with  the  founding  of  a  villa  of  Spaniards, 
and  monasteries  where  more  than  50,000  persons  have  been  baptized; 
and  although  in  the  conquered  region  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  were 
found,  yet  he  was  informed  that  in  the  interior  there  is  an  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  search  [of  these  minerals]  he  entered  from  the 
conquered  region  220  leagues  farther  inland  and  found  such  abundance 
of  cattle,28  deer  and  other  game  for  hunting  and  fishing  that  there  it 
seemed  to  be  the  earthly  Paradise.  And  since  he  had  taken  only  a  few 
people  and  they  had  suffered  in  various  encounters  had  with  warlike 
Indians,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  conquered  region,  after 
being  told  that  farther  inland  there  was  a  very  large  population  which 


20.  A  misprint  for  Guachichiles. 

21.  Another  misprint.    The  contract  was  drawn  up  in  1595  and  signed  in  1596. 

22.  Onate's  resignation  as  governor  became  effective  in  the  summer  of  1608. 

23.  There  were  no  cattle  in  the  New  World  until  introduced  by  the  Spaniard.     Be- 
cause of  their  general  similarity,  the  buffalo  were  at  first  called  "vacas  de  la  tierra," 
cattle  of  the  country.     Because   New  Mexico   was   early   called    "Cibola,"   the   Great 
Plains  were  "the  plains  of  Cibola"  and  the  buffalo  "vacas  de  Cibola." 
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was  said  to  have  many  towns  so  great  that  he  does  not  describe  them 
here  lest  he  cause  incredulity.24 

And  likewise  he  discovered  many  other  Provinces,  even  to  discov- 
ering the  South  Sea,  for  which  journey  he  asked  from  His  Majesty  in 
the  year  1602  assistance  in  [more]  people.  And  this  help  not  being  sent 
to  him,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  New  Spain,  [the  viceroy] 
having  sent  as  governor  of  these  Provinces  of  New  Mexico  Don  Pedro 
de  Peralta,  before  whom  testimony  was  taken  regarding  all  the  con- 
quests here  referred  to.25  And  his  residencia  having  been  taken  by  the 
Royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico,  he  was  adjudged  a  good  Captain  and  to 
have  fulfilled  his  obligations — although  afterwards  there  were  not 
lacking  those  who  preferred  charges  against  him  which  resulted  in  his 
being  condemned  to  exile  and  to  [a  fine  of]  6,000  ducats,  which  he  paid 
immediately.  For  this  alone  he  fell  short  of  being  counted  among  the 
"Conquerors  of  Kingdoms  for  their  Kings." 

And  after  all  this,  arriving  at  his  mines  in  Zacatecas,  he  found 
them  to  have  been  so  ill  managed  during  his  absence  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  being  abandoned;  and  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate  with 
his  care,  expenditures,  and  work  had  various  machinery  made  with 
which,  from  the  year  1613  in  which  he  arrived  there  down  to  the  year 
1623,  he  has  tithed  from  his  mines  137,510  ingots38  of  silver  which, 
under  the  "royal  fifth,"  have  yielded  129,454  pesos  of  weighed  gold, 
without  his  having  been  indebted  to  Your  Majesty  for  anything  in  all 
this  time,  but  rather  the  Royal  treasury  owed  him  more  than  seventy 
quintales  of  quicksilver.27 

And  from  the  mining  properties  of  the  Real  de  Panuco  which  he 
inherited  from  Dona  Catalina  de  Salazar  his  mother,  Your  Majesty 
has  received  in  Royal  fifths,  from  December  4,  1614,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1622,  51,566  silver  ingots,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Royal  treasuries. 

And  [he  states  further]  that  the  Maesse  de  Campo  Vicente  de 
Zaldivar  Mendoza,  husband  of  Dona  Maria  de  Onate  his  only  heir,1*  in 


24.  Onate  is  here  alluding  to  the  journey  which  he  made  in  1601  to  the  "Quivira" 
country  and  the  fabulous  tales  which  clustered  around  that  name. 

25.  There  are  no  records  known  of  the  residencia  before  Peralta,  here  mentioned. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  Onate  has  summarized  the  events  of  ten  years  in  one 
short  paragraph. 

26.  The  Spanish  word   is  marca,   and   indicates  a   bar  of  metal   which  has   been 
"marked"  or  officially  stamped. 

27.  A  quintal  is  a  measure  of  weight,  equal  to  about  100  pounds. 

28.  When  he  made  his  contract  to  colonize  New  Mexico,   Onate  was  a  widower 
with  two  children.     He  had  taken  his  son  Christobal  with  him,  but  not  the  baby  girl 
Maria.     As   already  explained,   the   son   was   killed.      The   year   in    which    Maria    was 
married  to  her  cousin,  Vicente  de  Zaldivar,  is  not  known  but  apparently  it  was  within 
a  few  years  after  1610.  Onate's  nephew  thus  became  his  son-in-law.     In  still  another 
way  the  two  families  were  intermarried,  because  Juan  de  Onate  and  an  older  Zaldivar 
nephew  had  married  sisters,  both  daughters  of  Juanes  de  Tolasta.    See  below,  the  memo- 
rial  of  Criitoval  de  Zaldivar. 
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ten  years  after  he  came  back  from  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  has 
produced  from  his  mines  more  than  240,000  pesos  of  silver  yearly;  and 
once  he  produced  150,000  pesos  in  five  months. 

It  appears,  Sire,  that  almost  all  the  silver  and  gold  which  is  coming 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  has  been  conquered  and  won  by  liis" 
father,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  son-in-law. 

All  that  has  been  related  is  substantiated  by  official  informations : 
one  of  the  year  1550  at  the  mines  of  the  city  of  Zacatecas  before  Her- 
nando  Martinez,  visitor  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Galicia.  Another  be- 
fore Pedro  de  Vergara,  alcalde  ordinary,  in  the  year  1594.  Another  in 
the  city  of  Guadalajara  before  Licentiate  Altamirano,  member  of  [that 
audiencia],  likewise  in  the  year  1594.  Another  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
before  Leonel  Cervantes,  alcalde  ordinary,  in  the  year  1598.  And  an- 
other in  the  city  of  Guadalajara  before  the  Licentiate  Don  Juan  Dava- 
los  y  Toledo,  member  of  that  audiencia ;  and  by  other  informations,  and 
certificates  of  the  Royal  treasuries.  And  yet  for  all  these  services  his 
father,  his  father-in-law,  and  he  have  received  no  remuneration,  but 
rather  they  [the  former]  died  so  poor  that  they  lacked  the  wherewithal 
to  be  buried  through  having  spent  their  revenues  and  property  in  the 
wars  [above]  mentioned  in  the  service  of  Your  Majesty. 

Regarding  [his]  many  other  services,  he  asked,  this  year  of  1623, 
the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Guadalajara  and  [that  of]  Mexico  that  official 
informations  should  be  prepared  and  that  they  should  give  their  opin- 
ions, the  which  have  been  presented  before  the  Royal  [Council]  of  the 
Indies  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

In  view  of  all  this,  he  beseeches  Your  Majesty  to  do  him  that  favor 
which  his  merits  and  those  of  his  fathers  deserve  and  which  Your 
Majesty  offers  in  the  terms  granted  to  the  conquerors  of  new  king- 
doms, so  that,  through  the  honors  which  Your  Majesty  may  confer 
upon  him,  his  grandchildren  may  be  animated  for  Your  royal  service. 


(j)     His  Majesty,  on  the  petition  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate. 
Council  [of  the  Indies],  March  8,  1624 

Let  a  consulta  be  made  in  which  the  last  [consulta]  should  be  covered 
and  [indicating]  that,  although  the  papers  of  his  services  have  been 
examined  very  particularly,  no  new  reason  has  appeared  which  may 
cause  or  require  other  recompense  or  favors  beyond  those  already 
made ;  and  with  reference  to  the  opinion  [received]  from  the  Audiencia 
[of  Mexico?],  the  Council  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  they  have 
[already]  advised,  (rubric  of  Ruiz  de  Contreras)  (and  the  memoran- 
dum continues  in  the  same  hand : )  referring  back  to  the  generosity  of 
His  Majesty  the  grant  which  he  may  graciously  be  pleased  to  make  him. 
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II.      CONSULTA  SOBRE  LA  PRETENSION  DE  ONATE 
(A.  G.  I.,  Patronato  22,  May  4,  1624) 

Sire: 

By  an  order  of  January  6  of  this  year,  Your  Majesty  sent  instruc- 
tions that  the  Council  should  consider  with  great  care  the  accompany- 
ing memorial  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate  regarding  his  personal  [interests] 
and  should  advise  you  as  to  what  seemed  best  concerning  them.  With 
this  in  view,  the  papers  which  he  has  presented  on  his  own  services  and 
on  those  of  his  antecedents  have  been  scrutinized  anew,  and  also  the 
'memorial  in  which  he  recounts  them  and  begs  Your  Majesty  to  make 
him  the  grant  which  his  merits  deserve  and  the  [grant]  which  Your 
Majesty  offers  in  their  contracts  to  the  conquerors  of  new  kingdoms. 
Likewise  the  reports  were  examined  which,  in  accord  with  the  Ordi- 
nances, the  Audiencia  of  Mexico  and  that  of  Guadalajara  made  of  all 
his  services,  in  compensation  for  which  he  asks  to  be  given  the  grant  of 
a  habit  in  one  of  the  Military  Orders  and  the  revenue  either  of  a  presi- 
dency or  a  governorship  in  those  parts  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
their  [written]  opinion,  the  [Audiencia]  of  Mexico  says  that,  by  his 
qualities  and  services,  he  is  worthy  of  what  he  asks  except  the  allowing 
him  revenue  in  the  royal  treasury;  and  that  of  Guadalajara  [believes] 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  grant  of  three  habits  for  him,  for 
Vicente  de  Zaldivar  his  son-in-law,  and  for  a  grandson  of  his.  And 
since  in  September  of  last  year  on  the  occasion  of  another  order  from 
Your  Majesty,  all  his  services  were  examined  and  Your  Majesty  was 
advised  by  the  consulta  (copy  of  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  here- 
with) in  which  is  reviewed  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  consideration  of 
his  petitions,  the  Council  has  nothing  new  to  add  (aside  from  the 
pareceres  of  the  audiencias  now  received)  since  no  reasons  have  pre- 
sented themselves  which  would  give  motive  or  need  of  other  recom- 
penses or  gratifications  beyond  those  [already]  made,  referring  back 
to  the  generosity  of  Your  Majesty  the  grant  which  you  may  graciously 
be  pleased  to  make  him,  since  he  has  come  to  these  Kingdoms  and  has 
shown  the  attachment  and  desire  which  he  has  of  continuing  his  serv- 
ices and  to  do  those  [services]  which  he  will  have  offered  to  Your 
Majesty — who  will  command  whatever  may  be  most  satisfactory. 
Madrid,  May  4,  1624  (ten  rubrics) 

(Endorsements  on  the  outside  show  that  this  consulta  was  received  by 
the  king's  secretary  on  May  10.  •  The  king  endorsed  his  decision :  "Let 
the  office  of  adelantado  be  extended  for  another  generation."  It  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  on  June  22,  and  at  some  later  time 
the  notation  was  made:  "It  has  not  been  done.") 
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III.    MEMORIAL  DEL  CAPITAN  CRISTOVAL  DE  ZALDIVAR 

(A.  G.  I.,  Guadalajara  4,  sin  fecha;  visto  en  9  sept.  1628) 

Captain  Cristoval  de  Zaldivar  says:  that  he  was  lieutenant 
captain-general  by  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Salinas,  then  vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  for  the  pacifying  of  the  Indians  Chichimecas  and 
Gauchichiles,  and  that  he  i,s  owner  of  the  mines  of  San  Marcos  and 
La  Palmilla  from  which  under  his  administration  there  have  been 
taken,  and  are  being  taken,  many  millions  of  silver  for  the  service  of 
His  Majesty  and  for  the  good  of  the  kingdoms ;  and  that  he  is  married 
with  Dona  Leonor  Cortes  Motezuma,  daughter  of  Don  Juanes  de  To- 
losa  and  Dona  Leonor  Cortes  Motezuma.  [The  latter  was]  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  Hernando  Cortes  and  Dona  Isabel  Motezuma,  legitimate 
daughter  of  Motezuma  the  former  lord  of  New  Spain.  He  is  son 
of  Captain  Vicente  de  Zaldivar,  lieutenant  captain-general  for  the  said 
war  of  the  Chichimecas  by  appointment  of  the  viceroy  Don  Martin 
Enriquez,  and  [his  father]  had  many  haciendas  of  mines.  And  the 
said  Juanes  de  Tolosa  his  father-in-law  was  of  the  first  conquerors  and 
settlers  of  the  mines  and  city  of  Zacatecas,  overcoming  the  Indians  in 
many  encounters  and  battles,  for  which  services  the  King  our  lord 
(may  he  be  in  glory),  grandfather  of  His  Majesty,  gave  [a  coat  of] 
arms  to  the  said  city  of  Zacatecas  and  ordered  to  be  placed  at  its  gate 
the  portrait  and  statue  of  his  said  father-in-law,  distinguishing  him 
in  terms  of  honor.  And  from  the  mines  which  he  settled,  there  have 
been  conquered  for  His  Majesty,  from  the  year  1575  to  that  of  1614, 
6,338,000  pesos  besides  what  has  been  taxed,  and  besides  what  was 
taxed  from  the  year  1540  when  the  mines  were  settled.  And  he  is  a 
nephew  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  con- 
queror of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and  [brother?]  "  of  Vicente  de 
Zaldivar  of  the  same  habit  [of  Santiago]  who  was  maese  de  campo  in 
the  said  conquest  where  he  rendered  special  services.  And  in  view  of 
what  is  above  said,  he  begs  that  favor  be  shown  him  by  honoring  him 
with  a  habit  of  [the  order  of]  Santiago  for  Don  Juan  de  Zaldivar 
Cortes  Motezuma,  his  son,  only  heir  of  his  house,  and  by  giving  him  a 


29.  This  document  has  been  translated  from  a  transcript  copy  which  was  secured 
by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hammond.  As  it  is  evident  that  the  copyist  has  made  a  number  of  minor 
errors,  it  may  be  that  he  has  here  omitted  the  word  "hermano."  Otherwise  Cris- 
tobal de  Zaldivar  is  saying  that  he  is  a  nephew  of  both  Juan  de  Onate  and  Vicente  de 
Zaldivar ! 

Intermarriage  among  these  early  Spanish  families  certainly  developed  some  curi- 
ous relationships,  and  anyone  who  begins  to  study  them  is  liable  to  develop  a  "geneo- 
logical  headache."  This  document,  for  example,  adds  one  definite  bit  of  information  on 
the  Oiiate- Zaldivar  connections.  Mrs.  Cornish,  in  "The  Ancestry  and  family  of  Juan 
de  Onate,"  (Pacific  Ocean  in  history,  463)  is  uncertain  as  to  the  father  of  the  Zaldivar 
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thousand  pesos  of  revenue  in  the  treasury  of  Mexico,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  other  descendants  of  Motezuma.  His  son  has  been  alcalde 
ordinario  of  the  said  city  of  Zacatecas,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
audiencia,  and  he  is  married  with  Dona  Isabel  de  Castilla,  daughter  of 
Don  Fernando  Altamirano  and  Dona  Leonor  de  Vera  [who  was] 
grand-daughter  of  Doctor  Santiago  de  Vera  who  was  a  member  of  the 
audiencia  of  the  Philippines  and  president  of  the  [audiencia]  of  Guada- 
lajara, where  he  died. 

[This  petition]  is  supported  by  informations,  titles,  and  affidavits 
which  he  presents  [showing]  his  nobility  and  good  qualities. 


(endorsement  of  the  memorial) 

Let  a  consult*  be  sent  to  His  Majesty  that,  in  view  of  the  services 
related,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  him  a  grant  of  the  habit  which  he 
asks,     (a  rubric) 
September  9,  1628 

brothers;  this  document  shows  that  his  name  was  Vicente, — but  unfortunately  it  does 
not  give  the  mother's  name,  and  for  this  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

In  the  Vittagrd:  History  of  New  Mexico  (Quivira  Society,  1933),  p.  60,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Hodge  makes  the  surprising  comment  that  "Juan  de  Zaldivar  (Xnate  ...  is  not  to  be 
confused  wi'th  the  four  Zaldivar  brothers  who  accompanied  Juan  de  Onate."  Inci- 
dentally only  two  of  the  four  came  to  New  Mexico,  of  whom  one  was  Juan  de  Zalaivar 
Onate  (v.  Pacheco  y  Cardenas,  Documentor  ined.,  xvi,  100)  and  the  other  was  Vicente 
de  Zaldivar  Mendoza  (v.  Villagra  Historic  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (Mexico,  1900),  II,  6-6). 
Did  Vicente  de  Zaldivar  the  father  marry  an  Onate  or  a  Mendoza  ;  or  was  he  twice 
married  ? 

In  a  document  of  1612  (Hackett,  Bandelier:  Documents  etc.,  I,  440-463)  we 
learn  that  young  Fernando  de  Onate  (son  of  Juan  de  Onate's  older  brother  of  that 
name)  has  married  his  cousin  who  is  a  daughter  of  Vicente  de  Zaldivar  and  Dona 
Magdalena  de  Mendoza.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  collateral  Zaldivar  line,  but 
apparently  this  was  the  father  of  the  Zaldivar  brothers ;  and  if  so,  who  was  this 
Magdalena  de  Mendoza?  Was  she  a  half-sister  of  Juan  de  Onate? 

Mrs.  Cornish  has  shown  (op.  cit.,  453-454)  that  Juan's  mother  was  first  married  in 
Spain  to  Ruy  Diaz  de  Mendoza;  left  a  widow,  she  came  to  New  Spain  where  she 
married  Cristobal  de  Onate.  If  there  was  a  half-sister  of  Juan  who  was  married  to 
Vicente  de  Zaldivar,  sons  of  that  marriage  would  be  Juan's  nephews, — and  the  Men- 
doza and  Oiiate  names  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Zaldivar  family  through  the 
mother. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  through  some  other  family  connection,  the  Zaldivar 
brothers  were  cousins  of  Juan  de  Onate  as  well  as  his  nephews.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  one  of  them  (Cristobal)  became  his  brother-in-law,  because  they  married 
sisters;  and  another  (Vicente)  became  his  son-in-law  by  marrying  his  daughter! 

Our  chief  interest  in  this  document,  however,  is  in  its  evidence  as  to  the 
habits  in  the  Military  Order  of  Santiago. 


JOHN  B.  LAMY,  FIRST  BISHOP  OF  SANTA  Ffi 
(Read,  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  90) 


JOSEPH  PROJECTUS  MACHEBEUF 
By  SISTER  M.  LILLIANA  OWENS 

FIFTY  YEARS  ago  Archbishop  John  B.  Lamy  signed  the 
document 1  which  placed  the  control  of  the  vast  diocese 
of  Denver  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Joseph  Projectus 
Machebeuf. 

Joseph  Machebeuf  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  sunny 
land  of  France  in  a  little  city  called  Riom.  True,  Riom  is  a 
small  city,  but  it  is  girt  about  by  ancient  memories.  Ricom- 
pagus  or  Ricomum  was  its  name  when  Vercengetorix  failed 
and  the  armies  of  Caesar  held  sway  in  Gaul.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Philip  Augustus  seized  it  for  the  crown.  The  modern 
tourist  is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  Riom  with  its  old, 
frowning  houses  built  of  lava  stone.  But  he  is  also  attracted 
by  the  peaceful  scenery  that  surrounds  it.  There  at  the  feet 
of  the  city  flows  the  clear  Ambene.  Vineyard  after  vine- 
yard, varied  here  and  there  by  fields  of  grain,  stretches  away 
to  the  horizon's  edge. 

It  was  in  this  quaint  old  city,  on  August  11,  1812,  that 
Joseph  Projectus  Machebeuf  was  born.  The  name  Projectus 
was  given  him  in  honor  of  his  grandfather  who  was  his  spon- 
sor on  this  occasion.2  It  was  also  a  mark  of  confidence  in 
St.  Projectus  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  of 
Volvic,  the  home  of  the  Machebeuf  family. 

His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class  and  were  pious 
people.  His  earliest  education  was  begun  by  his  mother 
aided  by  the  Demoiselles  Feuillercode,  who  kept  a  school  for 
small  children  in  the  neighborhood.  Young  Machebeuf 's 
mother  died  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  family.  The  father  was  now  left 
with  three  orphaned  children.  Fortunately  a  young  aunt, 
a  sister  of  their  mother,  having  no  worldly  cares  of  her  own, 
offered  to  devote  her  life  to  the  care  and  the  education  of 


1.  Ms.   in   the  Archives   Denver   Diocese. 

2.  Rev.  W.  J.  Hewlett,  The  Life  of  Bishop  Machebeuf,  pp.  20-21. 
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these  motherless  children.  This  kind  aunt  did  all  she  could 
to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  mother. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  Projectus  was  old  enough,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Christian  Brothers  school.  The  succeeding  years 
passed  without  any  special  incident  to  mark  any  portion  of 
them.  After  his  school  days  he  made  his  classical  studies  in 
his  native  Riom. 

In  1830,  Algiers  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the 
armies  of  France  were  covered  with  glory.  All  France  was 
stirred  up,  and  the  praises  of  the  army  were  sung  on  all 
sides.  A  grand  review  of  the  troops  was  held  at  Clermont,  at 
which  young  Machebeuf  was  present.  His  admiration  was 
boundless.  He  was  moved  almost  to  the  point  of  volunteer- 
ing. But  the  word  that  would  have  made  a  soldier  of  him 
was  never  spoken  and  he  returned  home.  He  had  gone  to 
the  review  without  the  permission  of  his  father.  Soon,  how- 
ever, word  of  his  son's  action  reached  his  ears  and  the  father 
was  greatly  displeased.  He  showed  this  displeasure  by  a 
stern  silence.  The  young  Joseph  could  not  stand  the  breach 
that  was  widening  betwen  his  father  and  himself  and  finally 
asked  him  for  an  interview.  In  +his  talk  he  told  his  father 
of  his  desire  to  join  the  French  army.  The  father  told  him 
that  he  was  free  to  go  but  he  set  down  one  condition :  "Con- 
sider well  what  you  are  to  do,"  he  said,  "And  then  do  what 
you  think  is  the  will  of  God."  3 

The  young  man  reflected  seriously  for  awhile  and  then 
consulted  Abbe  Dolline,  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Amable 
in  Diom.  The  latter  advised  his  young  friend  to  enter  the 
Seminary  of  Mont  Ferrand,  and  he  followed  the  advice  of  his 
spiritual  guide.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  October  1831. 
During  his  course  at  the  Seminary  there  were  frequent  visits 
paid  to  the  seminary  at  Mont  Ferrand  by  missionary  priests 
and  bishops.  The  stories  they  told  of  the  life  and  work  in  far 
away  countries  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  this  young  man  the 
desire  to  be  a  light-bearer  to  the  peoples  sitting  in  darkness. 
He  loved  to  speak  especially  of  one  missionary  who  visited 


3.     Hewlett,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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the  seminary  during  his  course.  This  missionary  was  Father 
Odin,  C.  M.,4  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Galveston 
and  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  eager  to  accom- 
pany Father  Odin  back  to  America  but  his  superiors  advised 
him  to  finish  his  course  in  Mont  Ferrand  and  to  await  an- 
other opportunity. 

On  December  21,  1836  he  received  sacerdotal  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Feron  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
was  made  "a  priest  forever."  After  his  ordination  he  was 
sent  as  assistant  to  the  old  pastor  at  Cendre.  In  the  parish 
adjoining  this  was  his  old  Sulpician  director  Father 
Garrigue.  Frequent  intercourse  with  this  holy  priest  kept 
alive  his  early  desire  for  the  mission  fields. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  Bishop  Purcell,  then  recently  conse- 
crated to  the  See  of  Cincinnati,  made  his  first  visit  to  Rome. 
Bishop  Purcell  had  been  a  student  under  the  Sulpicians  at 
Paris  and  Father  Comfe,  his  former  spiritual  director,  was 
now  superior  at  Mont  Ferrand.  On  his  way  through  Paris, 
Bishop  Purcell  wrote  to  Father  Comfe  asking  him  to  procure 
some  missionaries  for  his  new  diocese.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  the  young  Father  Machebeuf  had  been  look- 
ing. He  eagerly  seized  upon  it  and  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  himself.  Accompanying  him  was  his  life-long  friend, 
Father  Lamy,5  afterwards  the  great  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 
Fathers  Machebeuf  and  Lamy  hid  their  purpose  from  their 
family  and  in  disguise  went  to  Paris  to  give  themselves  to 
Bishop  Purcell.  They  embarked  on  the  Havre,  May  21, 
1839.6  Their  party  consisted  of  fifteen:  Bishop  Flaget, 
Bishop  Purcell,  Father  McGill  (later  Bishop  of  Richmond), 
and  twelve  from  Clermont. 


4.  O'Ryan,    Cathedral    Diamond    JubUee,    "A    Sketch    of    the    Life    of    Bishop 
Machebeuf,"  p.  15. 

5.  Willa  Gather,  Death  Conies  for  the  Archbishop  gives  a  splendid  sketch  of  the 
life  of  these  two  men  as  missionaries  in  the  Southwest. 

6.  Thirty   years    later,    upon   his    first   visit   to   his    native   diocese   after   he    had 
been  made  bishop,  the  Semaine  Religieiise  of  Clermont  in  its  issue  of  Sept.   13,   1869 
described  his  departure.     Copy  in  French  apitd  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 
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They  were  forty-four  days  at  sea.  This  we  learn  from  a 
letter  written  by  Machebeuf  to  his  father  dated  August  8, 
1839 :7 

. . .  We  are  all  now  in  New  York,  in  good  health 

after  forty-four  days  of  navigation,  August  21, 

1839 . . . 

A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  Father  Machebeuf  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  a  zealous  Irish  priest,  Father  McNamee, 
pastor  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.8  From  Father  McNamee  the  young 
French  missionary  learned  the  English  language.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  1840  Father  Machebeuf  wrote  to  his  father  telling 
him  of  this  appointment.  This  letter  9  and  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  family  in  France  give  a 
picture  of  Ohio  which  no  historian,  written  at  the  present 
day,  could  paint  with  similar  exactitude.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  map  of  eight  or  nine  counties  that  circle  around 
Tiffin  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  territory  under  the  care  of 
Fathers  McNamee  and  Machebeuf.  The  health  of  Father 
McNamee  was  never  good  hence  most  of  the  outside  mission 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger  priest.10  From  house  to 
house  and  from  village  to  village  he  traveled  with  his  little 
bundle  of  sacred  vessels  and  vestments.  The  peace  of  God 
and  the  fruits  of  his  grace  followed  in  the  youthful  mission- 
ary's footsteps.  He  was  welcomed  in  every  home,  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  alike. 

The  year  of  1841  opened  for  Father  Machebeuf  under 
circumstances  somewhat  changed.  He  had  been  appointed 
pastor  of  Lower  Sandusky  and  the  surrounding  missions, 
and,  while  this  was  a  less  extensive  field  than  he  had  for- 
merly had,  his  responsibilities  were  heavier.  Lower  San- 
dusky  was  then  but  a  village  on  the  Sandusky  river.  In  1850, 
when  Sandusky  City,  on  Lake  Erie,  began  to  forge  rapidly 
ahead  and  overshadow  its  partial  namesake,  the  name  Lower 


7.  Ms.  apud  Archives  of  Denver  Diocese. 

8.  See  Machebeuf  Collection  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 

9.  This  letter  and  all  the  correspondence   (in  French)    are  on  file  apud  Archives 
Denver  Diocese. 

10.  Hewlett,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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Sandusky  was  changed  to  Fremont.  The  manner  of  his 
appointment,  and  a  description  of  the  place  with  its  prospects 
are  best  given  by  Father  Machebeuf  in  a  letter  n  written  to 
his  sister  under  date  of  May  10,  1841.  Another  letter42- 
written  at  this  time  gives  further  details  of  his  missionary 
work,  and  a  fuller  description  of  the  early  settlements  on  the 
border  of  the  Western  Reserve.  The  early  Church  in  North 
America  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  early  civili- 
zation. This  is  shown  in  a  letter  13  from  Father  Machebeuf 
to  his  father  dated  March  26,  1841. 

In  1844  Father  Machebeuf  visited  his  home  in  France. 
On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  several  priests  and  ten 
Ursuline  Sisters  who  were  to  devote  themselves  to  mission- 
ary work  in  America.  As  the  years  went  on,  the  work  of 
Machebeuf  increased.  Every  year  brought  new  settlements 
and  settlers.  As  a  result  new  churches  had  to  be  built,  but 
the  brave  heart  of  the  French  priests  never  quailed. 

As  the  year  1849  advanced,  the  affairs  of  Father  Mache- 
beuf assumed  better  shape.  On  May  10,  1849  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter 14  to  his  brother  in  a  more  cheerful  vein.  He  remarked 
that  religion  in  the  western  country  was  flourishing  and  that 
at  that  moment  the  bishops  were  assembled  in  a  national 
council  at  Baltimore  to  confer  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in 
America.  A  great  change  was  being  prepared  for  Mache- 
beuf in  that  gathering  of  bishops.  On  May  11,  the  day  after 
he  wrote  his  letter,  the  bishops  formulated  their  petition  to 
the  Propaganda  for  the  erection  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  New  Mexico,  and  recommended  the  life-long  friend  of 
Machebeuf,  Father  Lamy,  as  the  first  vicar  apostolic.  Father 
Machebeuf  rejoiced  that  his  friend  was  thus  honored.  It 
would  mean  definite  separation  for  them  but  his  own  work 
was  sufficient  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  occupied.  With 
all  his  energy  he  set  himself  to  work  to  leave  no  time  for 
lamentation. 


11.  Ms.  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 

12.  Ms.  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 

13.  Ms.  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 

14.  Ms.  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 
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The  official  news  of  the  appointment  of  his  old  friend 
came  from  the  pen  of  Father  Lamy,  himself,  but  with  it 
came  a  proposition  which  upset  his  mind  and  threw  him  into 
a  state  of  doubt,  hesitation,  and  fear.  In  a  letter  15  to  his 
sister  written  "On  board  the  Peytona,  January  1851,"  he 

says: 

. . .  [Father  Lamy]  said  to  me  "they  wish  that  I 

should  be  Vicar  Apostolic  and  I  wish  you  to  be  my 
Vicar  General  and  from  these  two  vicars  we  shall 
try  to  make  one  good  pastor  ..."  At  first  I  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  an  answer  to  give  .  .  .  The  other 
clergy  whom  I  consulted  told  me  that  they  had  ex- 
pected Bishop  Lamy  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him,  and 
they  thought  it  clear  that  Providence  designed  that 
I  should  go  ... 

At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  his  old 
friend,  Father  Lamy,  to  Santa  Fe.  His  people  in  Sandusky 
loved  him  and  it  was  with  a  struggle  on  both  sides  that  he 
left  them.  Bishop  Lamy  was  consecrated  on  November 
1850  16  and  immediately  set  out  for  Santa  Fe.  Father  Mach- 
ebeuf ,  once  his  decision  had  been  made,  lost  no  time  in  use- 
less preparations.  He  met  Bishop  Lamy  in  New  Orleans. 
They  found  in  San  Antonio  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them, 
on  account  of  Indians,  to  proceed  alone,  so  they  awaited  a 
government  train  which  would  soon  be  on  its  way  west. 
They  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  in  1851,  only  to  find  affairs  in  New 
Mexico  in  a  very  sad  plight.  There  was  much  to  dishearten 
these  zealous  missionaries.  But,  never  despairing,  they  set 
to  work,  traveling  up  and  down,  visiting  all  the  valleys  and 
pueblos  of  the  country.  Until  the  end  of  1858,  Father 
Machebeuf ,  though  attending  many  outside  missions,  was 
pastor  of  the  cathedral  in  Santa  Fe. 

But  the  missions  in  Arizona  needed  a  capable  man  and 
Bishop  Lamy  found  none  so  fit  as  Father  Machebeuf.  For 
this  reason  he  sent  Father  Machebeuf  to  several  missions 
among  the  Mexicans  in  Arizona,  and  to  some  missions  among 
the  Indians.  His  chief  mission  in  Arizona  was  Tucson. 


15.  Ms.   apud   Archives   Denver  Diocese. 

16.  O'Ryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  work  in  Arizona,  a  letter  came  from 
Bishop  Lamy  calling  him  home.  He  little  suspected  the  fate 
to  which  that  letter  destined  him.  Arriving  in  Santa  Fe 
towards  the  end  of  1859,  weak  and  weary  after  the  toilsome 
journey  from  Tucson,  he  found  that  he  was  destined  now  to 
leave  New  Mexico  and  to  go  to  work  under  the  shadow  of 
Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado.  Up  to  this  date  little  was  known  in 
Santa  Fe  of  the  district  of  Colorado.  A  lonely  inhospitable 
land  it  seemed,  with  its  grim  mountains  standing  like  huge 
sentinels.  Yet  that  desolate  land  was  to  bloom.  Father 
Joseph  Projectus  Machebeuf  was  the  one  destined  by  God 
to  raise  here  the  cross  of  Christ  and  to  preach  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

Bishop  Lamy  sent  him  to  care  for  the  Catholics  of  Colo- 
rado and  gave  him  John  Baptist  Raverdy,  a  young  French 
priest,  as  his  companion.  The  mission  had  come  about  in 
this  way.  In  the  spring  of  1860  Bishop  Miege  of  Leaven- 
worth  arrived  in  Auraria,  the  little  village  on  the  banks  of 
Cherry  Creek  that  has  since  blossomed  into  the  beautiful 
Denver  of  today.  Bishop  Miege  returned  home,  and,  think- 
ing it  better  to  have  Colorado  annexed  to  Santa  Fe  and  thus 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Lamy,  he  wrote  to 
Rome  requesting  the  transfer  of  dominion.  Rome  acceded  to 
his  request.  Hence  it  was  that  Father  Machebeuf  was  sent 
to  the  new  district. 

Father  Machebeuf  and  his  companion  set  out  for  their 
strange  new  mission  at  the  end  of  September  1860  and 
reached  the  little  town  of  Denver  about  October  20,  I860.17 
The  two  missionaries  set  to  work  to  build  the  first  little  Cath- 
olic church  in  the  district.  This  was  later  to  be  the  first 
cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  Denver.  It  was  fifty  feet  by  forty 
when  completed.  Later,  aisles  and  a  tower  were  added. 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  it  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas 
morning  I860.18 


17.  Hewlett,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

18.  O'Ryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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Up  and  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  various  min- 
ing centers  the  two  priests  went  finding  here  and  there  a  few 
Catholics  whose  needs  were  attended.  There  was  wealth 
enough  in  Colorado,  in  those  pioneer  days,  but  the  mountains 
held  it  close  to  themselves.  Hard  work  and  poor  fare  were 
the  lot  of  the  pioneer  priest  and  people.  Hope  held  her  shin- 
ing wings  over  them  and  visions  of  future  happiness  consoled 
and  comforted  them. 

The  first  years  in  Colorado  held  little  material  comfort 
for  Fathers  Machebeuf  and  Raverdy.  During  the  winter  of 
1862-1863  the  two  priests  shared  one  overcoat  and  on  the 
coldest  days  when  one  went  out  the  other  must  needs  stay  at 
home.  The  spirit  of  faith,  that  spirit  that  led  the  Master  out 
into  the  desert,  upheld  them. 

For  years  Fathers  Machebeuf  and  Raverdy  were  alone. 
Their  lives  were  as  purely  missionary  as  was  that  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1864  Father  Raverdy  went  to  visit  Utah  and  Mon- 
tana, leaving  Father  Machebeuf  alone  in  Colorado.  In  1863 
and  1864  priests  from  Santa  Fe  were  looking  after  the  south- 
ern Colorado  missions  near  the  New  Mexican  line. 

Meanwhile,  Catholics  were  pouring  in  with  the  tide  of 
immigration.  Children  were  growing  up  and  teachers  were 
needed.  Father  Machebeuf  saw  the  need  of  a  Catholic 
school;  accordingly  he  secured  a  colony  of  Sisters  of  Lor- 
etto  19  from  Santa  Fe  to  undertake  the  work.  He  purchased 
for  them  a  neat  frame  house  on  Fourteenth  and  California 
streets  and  here  they  opened  what  later  became  the  splendid 
St.  Mary  Academy.20 

In  1867  Bishop  Lamy  saw  that  Colorado  was  now  too 
large  for  his  jurisdiction  and  on  his  recommendation  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  were  erected  into  one  vicariate  apostolic  by 
decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Feb.  15,  1868.  Father 
Machebeuf  was  appointed  its  vicar  apostolic  21  and  conse- 


19.  See  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  July  22,   1864  apud  Archive   Denver   Diocese. 

20.  Sr.  M.  Lilliana  Owens,  S.  L.,  Ph.D.    History  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West,   ch.   VIII,   St.   Louis   University   library,    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 

21.  The  document  in  which  Bishop  Lamy  hands  over  the  custody  of  the  Denver 
district  is  on  file  in  the  Machebeuf  Collection  apud  Archives  Denver  Diocese. 
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crated  bishop  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Cincinnati,  on  August 
16,  1868,  by  his  old  friend,  Archbishop  Purcell.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Denver  that  fall  he  appointed  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Rav- 
erdy  as  his  vicar  general. 

After  1868  things  took  on  a  more  progressive  appear- 
ance in  Colorado.  The  Catholic  population  was  less  floating. 
Here  and  there,  in  Central  City,  Georgetown,  Conejos,  and 
several  other  places,  missions  changed  into  fixed  parishes. 
Churches,  unpretentious  to  be  sure,  started  up.  In  all  the 
work  Bishop  Machebeuf  shared.  No  church  or  chapel  was 
built  without  his  care.  This  energetic  little  priest  was  a 
familiar  figure  to  every  coach  driver  in  Colorado,  as  he  was 
later  to  the  railroad  men.  The  old  pioneers  especially  loved 
him.  Bishop  Machebeuf  through  his  heroic  charity  and  deep 
self-sacrifice  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  Colo- 
rado. He  was,  indeed,  Colorado's  Apostle.  He  rarely  left 
his  diocese,  and  never  except  when  there  was  great  need. 
The  needs  of  his  growing  diocese  kept  him  at  home. 

In  1884  he  attended  the  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore. 
During  the  council  he  asked  Cardinal  Gibbons  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  create  him  a  plenary  bishop.  Later  in  1886  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  asking  the  same  thing.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  advised  him  to  petition  Rome  for  this  favor, 
adding  that  since  he  was  old  and  crippled  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  he  should  accept  a  coadjutor.  His  petition  was 
granted  and  on  June  22,  1887  he  received  word  from  Rome 
that  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Matz  had  been  appointed  as  his 
coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession.  This  news  was  an 
indication  that  the  Vicariate  of  Colorado  was  to  give  way  to 
the  Diocese  of  Denver,  and  that  the  title  which  Machebeuf 
had  borne  for  nineteen  years  as  its  vicar  apostolic  would  be 
changed  for  the  newer  and  more  regular  title  of  Bishop  of 
Denver.  By  Brief  of  August  16,  1887  (the  anniversary  of 
his  consecration)  these  changes  were  made,  and  on  August 
19,  1887  the  Bulls  were  issued,  constituting  the  Reverend 
Nicholas  Matz  "Bishop  of  Telmessa  in  part.  inf.  and  coad- 
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jutor  with  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Right  Reverend  Jo- 
seph P.  Machebeuf ." 22 

For  ten  years,  despite  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Machebeuf 
went  up  and  down  his  diocese  as  of  old,  laying  a  cornerstone 
here,  blessing  a  church  there,  preparing  plans  for  a  school  or 
giving  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  On  Easter  Eve,  1889, 
he  met  with  a  serious  accident  on  Fifteenth  street  in  Denver. 
This  shock  left  his  system  weakened.  His  indomitable  will 
fortified  his  body,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  finding  its  "rest 
in  action,"  but  at  least  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Returning  to 
Denver  from  a  pastoral  trip  on  July  3,  1889  he  went  to  his 
favorite  retreat,  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage,  and  here  on  the 
morning  of  July  10,  1889,  surrounded  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  priests  of  the  Denver  diocese,  he  died.  His 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Academy  until  the 
evening  of  July  15,  when  it  was  taken  to  his  humble  cathe- 
dral to  lie  in  state  until  the  funeral  the  next  day.  He  was 
buried  temporarily  under  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Loretto  at  old  St.  Mary  Academy  on  California  street. 
Later,  his  body  was  removed  to  Mount  Olivet  where  it  re- 
mains at  present. 

Monsignor  William  O'Ryan  23  says : 

.  .  .  Many  who  think  they  knew  Bishop  Mache- 
beuf, yet  who  merely  knew  him  as  he  appeared  to 
them  in  his  later  years,  a  simple  grey-haired  man, 
small  of  stature,  limping  painfully,  will  never  know 
the  greatness  of  the  man.  Bishop  Machebeuf  was 
no  orator,  but  he  preached  instructive  and  substan- 
tial sermons  that  satisfied  his  people.  His  greatest 
affection  was  for  the  Mexicans.24 

Bishop  Machebeuf  had  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Colo- 
rado from  nothing.  He  was  not  content  to  establish  it  for 
the  present  alone,  but  looked  far  into  the  future.  Whenever  he 
saw  that  a  town  or  settlement  showed  signs  of  being  perma- 


22.  Hewlett,  op.  cit.,  p.  403. 

23.  O'Ryan,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

24.  A   manuscript   apud   Archives   Denver   Diocese    "Bishop    Machebeuf  s    love   of 
the  Mexicans  and   Conejos,"   testifies  to   Monsignor   O'Ryan's   statement.      This   manu- 
script was  written  by  the  Reverend  Aloysius  Brucker,   S.   J. 
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nent,  he  was  on  the  spot  to  secure  locations  for  churches  and 
schools.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  people  to  pay  for  their  con- 
struction. When  he  found  the  people  impoverished,  he  would 
pay  for  the  new  churches  out  of  his  own  funds.  Bishop 
Machebeuf  was  embarrassed  financially  during  his  own 
lifetime  and  his  successors  were  embarrassed  for  years  after- 
wards, but  in  the  end  it  all  turned  out  well  and  Colorado  has 
reason  to  thank  Bishop  Machebeuf  for  his  far  reaching  and 
enthusiastic  foresight.  There  is  an  honored  list  of  pioneer 
bishops  of  America,  who  did  the  work  of  the  pioneer  and 
lived  the  life  of  the  pioneer.  Bishop  Flaget  of  Kentucky 
heads  this  list,  and  then  come  Brute,  Rosati,  Fenwick,  Loras, 
Cretin,  Lamy  and  others.  The  list  did  not  close  until  it  had, 
inscribed  upon  it,  the  name  of  Joseph  Projectus  Machebeuf 
— the  Apostle  of  Colorado. 

Denver,  Colorado. 
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Brothers  of  Light:  the  Penitentes  of  the  Southwest.  By 
Alice  Corbin  Henderson.  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
N.  Y.,  1937.  126  pp.,  ills.  $2.50.) 

Penitente  observances,  as  well  as  Indian  ceremonials 
and  scenic  wonders,  attract  visitors  to  New  Mexico  and  offer 
New  Mexicans  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  state  and 
people.  Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  Peni- 
tentes, the  material  is  scattered,  some  of  it  is  sensational 
and  journalistic,  and  frequently  it  is  written  by  people  who 
have  witnessed  a  penitential  procession  without  understand- 
ing in  any  degree  the  background  and  psychology  of  the 
people. 

So  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  one  turns  to  a  book 
such  as  Brothers  of  Light  by  Alice  Corbin  Henderson.  Mrs. 
Henderson  has  for  twenty  years  lived  in  New  Mexico.  She 
knows  its  people,  its  history,  and  its  folklore,  and  she  is 
thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  about  the  Penitentes. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  second  book  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  first,  The  Passionists  of  the  Southwest,  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Reverend  Alexander  M.  Darley  and  was  published 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  1893.  Mr.  Darley  was  a  Protes- 
tant missionary  in  the  Colorado  area  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  some  Penitente  papers  from  which,  with  the  aid  of 
tales  and  observations,  he  wrote  his  book.  Hotly  antagon- 
istic and  condemnatory,  he  fails  utterly  to  see  the  back- 
ground or  to  sense  the  sincerity  of  the  Penitentes. 

Mrs.  Henderson  has  written  the  second  book  about  these 
people.  And  what  a  contrast  it  is.  Sympathetic  and  unpre- 
judiced, she  presents  the  best  account  of  the  Penitentes  yet 
published. 

The  first  part  of  Brothers  of  Light  is  the  personal  expe- 
riences of  the  author  several  years  ago  in  Abiquiu,  New  Mex- 
ico. There  she  witnessed  the  drama  of  the  Penitentes,  the 
penances,  the  processions,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  tinieblas. 
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Viewing  them  with  friendly  eyes,  Mrs.  Henderson  presents 
a  most  satisfying  account  of  the  Holy  Week  ceremonies. 
This  forms  about  one-half  of  the  book.  Next  there  follows  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order.  The  author  accepts 
without  question  the  origin  of  the  group  in  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis  as  established  by  the  Spanish  friars.  This 
idea  has  been  repeated  various  times  by  such  writers  as 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  and  others.  No  at- 
tempt, to  date,  has  been  made  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
Penitentes  to  the  Third  Order  that,  to  this  writer,  has  proved 
convincing. 

Mrs.  Henderson  proceeds  to  indicate,  by  various  docu- 
ments, the  practice  of  penitential  ceremonies  and  presence 
of  the  Third  Order  in  New  Mexico.  Similar  penances  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Holy  Week  processions  in  Seville,  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  publicity  given  the  Penitentes  since  the 
United  States  assumed  control  of  the  territory  is  indicated. 

Approximately  the  final  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
"notes."  This  includes  some  alabados  in  Spanish  with  an 
English  translation,  and  the  account  of  a  Penitente  cere- 
mony as  taken  from  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Lee  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  1910).  The  carving  of  the  figures 
on  the  death  carts,  a  long  quotation  from  Mme.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca's  book,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  geographic  extent 
of  the  Penitentes  concludes  this  section  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  page  and  a  half  of  bibliography  which  in- 
cludes the  more  obvious  published  materials.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  mere  mention  is  made  of  Mary  Austin,  Harvey 
Fergusson,  Raymond  Otis,  and  Ruth  Laughlin  Barker,  who 
have  each  contributed  something  to  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Penitentes. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  most  welcome  volume.  It  assem- 
bles hitherto  scattered  articles  and  ideas  into  a  compact, 
sympathetic  record.  It  does  not  add  anything  new  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Penitentes ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  entirely 
popular  account.  Also  the  three  obvious  divisions  of  the 
book  might  have  been  fused,  thus  avoiding  some  repetition 
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and  presenting  a  more  connected  and  forceful  story,  for 
there  is  evidence  throughout  of  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  Penitente  psychology. 

One  cannot  conclude  this  review  without  mention  of  the 
interesting  illustrations  and  striking  cover  design.  These 
were  done  by  William  Penhallow  Henderson,  husband  of  the 
author,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

DOROTHY  WOODWARD. 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Pioneer  Posts  of  Texas.  Compiled  by  Joseph  H.  Toulouse  and 
James  R.  Toulouse.  (The  Naylor  Company,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  1936.  xiii-166  pp.,  ills.,  maps.  $2.00.) 
Military  Camps  and  Posts  in  Oklahoma.  By  William  Brown 
Morrison.  (Harlow  Pub.  Corp.,  Oklahoma  City.,  Okla.,  1936. 
180  pp.,  ills.  $2.50.) 

Merely  skimming  the  mass  of  unworked  material  avail- 
able on  United  States  military  establishments,  the  above 
two  volumes  give  but  a  hint  of  the  wealth  of  romance  and 
stirring  history  to  be  found  in  the  official  reports  as  well  as 
the  newspaper  files  and  diaries  existing  not  only  in  the  na- 
tional capital  but  throughout  the  nation.  Volumes  upon 
volumes  are  stored  upon  dusty  shelves  in  departments,  bu- 
reaus and  neglected  storage  places  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
which  would  reveal  much  history  now  forgotten,  and  would 
yield  abundant  material  for  writers  and  journalists  in  other 
fields.  Captain  Toulouse  and  his  son  James  have  for  years 
been  gathering  both  data  and  pictures  of  army  posts  in  the 
Southwest,  and  the  publication  of  their  book  on  Texas  forts 
makes  one  eager  for  the  volume  to  be  issued  on  New  Mexico 
military  establishments  from  1846  to  the  present.  It  would 
be  easy  for  the  research  student  to  point  out  inconsistencies, 
omissions,  and  errors  in  the  present  volume,  but  in  the  main 
it  is  worth  while  and  does  lay  the  foundation  and  point  the 
way  for  future  compilation,  research,  and  publication.  The 
first  chapter  opens  gloriously  with  the  Alamo,  and  the  last 
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deals  rather  ingloriously  with  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
General  Sibley  and  his  Confederates  to  capture  Fort  Union 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  comparatively  long  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  Forts  Griffin  and  Richardson  give  a  well 
rounded  picture  of  fort  construction  and  life  at  the  far  wes- 
tern army  posts.  Sanitary  and  moral  conditions  in  many  in- 
stances were  deplorable,  at  least  around  1870,  which  seems 
to  be  the  year  of  the  reports  from  which  most  of  the  data  are 
culled.  The  frontispiece  map  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might 
be,  although  it  is  reproduced  from  an  old  war  department 
map  of  the  year  mentioned,  several  of  the  forts  mentioned 
in  the  text  not  being  shown.  The  plats  and  pictures  of  forts 
and  several  of  the  portraits  are  most  interesting.  The  views 
of  Fort  Bliss,  Fort  Fillmore,  Fort  Craig,  and  Fort  Stanton, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War  are  from 
paintings  by  the  late  Colonel  A.  J.  Fountain,  the  tragic  dis- 
appearance of  whose  father  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  the  Southwest.  The  typography  is  excellent.  The 
publishers  have  this  to  say  of  the  authors : 

Major  Joseph  H.  Toulouse,  U.  S.  Army,  became  inter- 
ested in  old  pioneer  posts  west  of  the  Missouri  River  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  inspect  Camp  Cody  at  Deming,  New 
Mexico,  and  found  a  portion  of  the  troops  temporarily 
camped  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Cummings.  From  that  time 
until  the  present  he  has  gathered  the  records  of  165  such 
posts.  His  collection  of  prints,  diagrams  and  pictures  of 
old  posts  is  one  of  the  largest  official  records  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  collector.  His  son,  James  Raymond  Toulouse,  a 
student  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  worked  along  with 
Major  Toulouse  for  years  examining  old  war  department 
records,  reading  and  copying  reports  of  military  orders 
issued  in  the  operation  of  western  posts  and  aided  materially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  records  of  Pioneer  Posts  of  Texas. 
Major  Toulouse  is  a  Spanish  War  veteran.  Captain  of  a 
New  Mexico  Infantry  company  on  the  border  in  1916-1917, 
afterwards  commissioned  a  Major  and  Inspector  General  of 
the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  and  assigned  as  Field  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  Coun- 
cil of  Defence.  The  Toulouse  home  is  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 
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The  other  volume,  that  treating  of  the  military  posts  and 
camps  in  Oklahoma,  covers  incidents  and  features  of  life  at 
military  posts  rather  than  details  of  their  construction  and 
management.  Furthermore,  chronologically,  it  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  tale  of  any  one  year  but  the  reader  has 
a  running  account  of  an  epoch  in  which  appears  vivid  men- 
tion of  many  military  men  who  also  at  one  time  or  other 
figured  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico  and  some  of  whom 
gained  fame  on  either  side  of  the  Civil  War  conflict  or  in 
Indian  campaigns.  As  said  by  the  author  in  his  foreword : 

The  writer  has  long  been  impressed  with  the  rather  strik- 
ing part  military  posts  have  played  in  the  history  of  Okla- 
homa. ...  In  telling  the  story  of  the  various  military  posts 
and  camps  almost  every  vital  movement  in  Oklahoma  history 
is  touched  upon — the  coming  of  the  southern  Indians  and 
their  location  in  this  territory;  the  Civil  War  and  its  bli>ht- 
ing  effect  on  Oklahoma;  Reconstruction,  the  railroads,  and 
the  hordes  of  Kansas  and  Plains  Indians  brought  here ;  the 
Northern  Drive ;  the  Boomer  campaigns  and  the  Runs ;  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  coming  of 
Statehood. 

A  bibliography  and  an  index,  such  as  the  student  misses 
in  the  Toulouse  volume  although  it  does  not  matter  to  the 
general  reader,  are  parts  of  the  well-printed  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Oklahoma  book.— P.  A.  F.  W. 
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THE  CHIHUAHUA  HIGHWAY 
By  LANSING  B.  BLOOM 

OLD  MEXICO,  in  its  geographical  configuration,  has  very 
aptly  been  likened  to  a  cornucopia  with  its  opening  to 
the  United  States.  Even  before  the  Pan-American  highway 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City  was  officially  opened,  autoists 
from  the  United  States  were  pouring  into  that  country  and 
(to  mix  our  metaphor)  Mexico  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  rich 
harvest  which  she  is  reaping.  During  the  present  season  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  45,000  automobiles  will  cross  at 
Laredo,  carrying  140,000  passengers.  The  reader  may  make 
his  own  estimate  of  how  many  millions  of  dollars  they  will 
spend ;  we  will  venture  to  put  $10,000,000  as  the  minimum 
figure. 

Back  in  1930  when  silver  pesos  were  current  and  ex- 
change was  (as  today)  at  3.60,  we  rashly  cashed  a  $100 
check  in  Mexico  City  and  were  dismayed  at  the  tray  of  pesos 
which  was  shoved  through  the  window.  As  a  result,  we 
left  the  bank  with  coat  pockets  sagging  and  using  both  hands 
to  support  our  trouser  pockets.  Fortunately  libres  (taxis) 
are  ubiquitous,  so  it  was  possible  to  rush  back  to  the  hotel 
and  unload.  One  who  likes  to  think  himself  an  optimist 
must  confess  that,  on  occasions,  the  pessimist  who  wears  sus- 
penders as  well  as  a  belt  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  If  the 
reader  doubts  it,  let  him — just  once — load  up  with  360  silver 
dollars. 

On  subsequent  visits  our  friends  below  the  border  have 
had  an  ample  supply  of  paper  currency,  and  this  greatly 
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facilitates  the  spending  process.  The  3.60  exchange  gives 
to  the  "norteamericano"  an  exhilarated  feeling,  and  the 
rapid  disbursement,  while  disconcerting  at  first,  produces  an 
insidious  pleasure.  This  psychological  reaction  is  only  a 
minor  factor,  but  a  very  important  one,  in  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  turismo  in  Mexico. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Pan-American  high- 
way is  only  one  phase  of  a  very  comprehensive  road-building 
program  which  Mexico  has  had  under  way  for  some  years 
past.  That  program  contemplates  a  similar  highway  up  the 
west  coast,  and  still  another  through  the  central  plateau 
region  from  Mexico  City  to  Juarez,  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas. 
It  is  the  last  of  these  great  national  highways  which  has  been 
brought  most  recently  to  our  attention. 

Upon  invitation  from  Governor  Gustavo  L.  Talamantes 
of  Chihuahua,  a  highway  conference  was  held  in  Chihuahua 
City  on  May  15  which  was  attended  by  governors,  or  their 
representatives,  from  all  the  Mexican  states  interested  and 
also  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  West  Texas 
and  the  Mesilla  Valley  were  especially  well  represented — 
registration  showed  forty-seven  Texans,  twenty-two  from 
New  Mexico,  and  several  from  Arizona.  Most  of  these  from 
north  of  the  border  arrived  on  the  special  train  provided, 
but  at  least  four  groups  made  the  six-hour  run  by  automobile. 

During  the  forenoon,  more  than  250  officials,  repre- 
sentatives, and  delegates  gathered  in  the  Red  Room  of  the 
Palace  to  be  received  and  registered.  At  noon  they  pro- 
ceeded across  the  plaza  to  the  auditorium  of  the  State  Insti- 
tute where  the  general  session  continued  until  2  o'clock. 
Governor  Talamantes,  presiding,  welcomed  the  members  of 
the  conference  and,  after  a  considerable  number  of  introduc- 
tions had  been  made,  he  briefly  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
gathering  and  invited  the  active  cooperation  of  all  those 
interested. 

From  statements  made  by  Governor  Talamantes,  by 
Colonel  Calderon  R.,  governor  of  Durango,  and  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  the  State  of  Mexico, 
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Hidalgo,  and  Zacatecas,  it  appeared  that  a  large  part  of  the 
preliminary  road  work  was  already  done;  that  the  federal 
government  of  Mexico  would  aid  the  various  states  on  the 
basis  of  50-50  in  completing  their  respective  sectors;  that 
the  necessary  funds  could  be  secured  from  a  bank  in  Wash- 
ington, provided  the  money  was  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  supplies  and  equipment ;  and  that  agents  of  sev- 
eral construction  companies  were  on  hand  to  make  bids. 
Discussion  of  ways  and  means  was  to  be  taken  up  in  a  later 
executive  session. 

The  theme  most  stressed  by  all  the  speakers  in  the  Chi- 
huahua conference  was  the  great  economic  benefits  which  it 
would  bring  locally  to  all  the  Mexican  states  interested  and, 
as  Governor  Talamantes  pointed  out,  it  would  connect  at 
Juarez  with  the  national  highways  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  aspect  of  the  project,  namely,  the  historical 
features  of  the  proposed  highway. 

The  writer  will  heartily  agree  with  anyone  who  becomes 
enthusiastic  over  the  magnificent  scenic  grandeur  of  the 
Pan-American  highway,  especially  on  the  stretch  where  it 
sweeps  southward  from  Monterey  to  Victoria  in  the  shadow 
of  the  eastern  cordillera,  or  again  where  it  winds  up  through 
the  mountains  from  Tamazunchale  to  Jacala;  but  what  of 
historical  interest  has  that  route  to  compare  with  the  old 
cities  and  mining  camps  which  will  be  made  accessible  to 
autoists  by  the  central  Mexico  route?  Moreover,  the  new 
highway  is  merely  the  revamping  of  one  of  the  oldest  roads 
in  all  North  America  which  did  not  extend  simply  from 
Mexico  City  to  Paso  del  Norte  (now  Juarez)  but  continued 
on  northward  to  Santa  Fe. 

Eight  years  ago,  while  Dick  Dillon  was  governor,  the 
New  Mexico  state  highway  commission  issued  a  finely  illus- 
trated booklet  with  the  happy  title,  "Roads  to  Cibola."  U.  S. 
Highway  85  was  therein  described  as  "America's  oldest 
road"  (meaning  within  the  United  States),  and  there  are 
good  historic  reasons  for  such  a  claim. 
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Florida  was  colonized  somewhat  earlier  than  New 
Mexico,  but  her  connection  with  the  outside  world  was  by 
water.  New  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  Spanish 
province  before  any  of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
founded,  and  her  only  connection  with  the  outer  world  was 
by  a  road  1600  miles  long  from  Mexico  City.  This  road, 
therefore,  was  in  use  earlier  than  the  old  Boston  Post  Road, 
or  the  Genesee  Trail  of  New  York,  or  the  old  Wilderness 
Road  through  the  Cumberland  Gap. 

Nor  in  the  early  Spanish  penetration  of  our  Southwest 
does  any  highway  have  greater  age  than  that  from  Chihua- 
hua north.  The  old  San  Antonio  Road  of  Texas  cannot  claim 
an  earlier  date  than  1690,  while  the  famous  Camino  Real  of 
the  California  missions  did  not  begin  until  1769.  It  is  true 
that  the  Coronado  expedition  came  from  Culiacan  north 
through  eastern  Arizona  in  1540,  but  the  Arizona  sector  of 
that  trail  did  not  develop  into  an  established  route.  From 
Zuni  east  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley  the  Coronado  expedition 
followed  the  old  Indian  trail  by  way  of  Inscription  Rock, 
and  this  trail  was  later  used  by  the  Rodriguez-Chamuscado 
and  the  Beltran-Espejo  parties;  but  no  wheeled  vehicles 
went  that  way  until  the  time  of  Governor  Silva  Nieto  in 
1629.  Much  later,  of  course,  were  the  Oregon  Trail  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico. 

The  old  highway  north  through  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  silver  mines  of  Zacatecas  in  1548.  The  famous  four 
discoverers  of  that  city  came  from  the  Culiacan  region  to 
the  west,  but  direct  connection  with  Mexico  City  was  im- 
mediately established.  With  the  opening  of  one  rich  mining 
camp  after  another,  the  road  advanced  northward  until  in 
1567  it  had  reached  Santa  Barbara — where  today  the  enor- 
mous tailings  of  the  old  Spanish  mines  are  being  reworked 
profitably.  In  1820  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara  alone  kept 
700  tahonas  busy  in  the  crushing  of  ore.1 

1.  Jose  G.  Rocha,  Parrot,  1631-193$,  pp.  19,  23.  In  Twitchell,  Leading  Facts  of 
N.  Mex.  Hist.,  II,  89,  is  illustrated  a  Mexican  arrastre.  The  older  Spanish  type  (tahona) 
had  a  single  large  stone  drum,  rotated  in  the  same  way  by  animal  power.  In  1907  the 
writer  saw  one  in  Fresnillo — doubtless  it  is  still  there. 
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Here  on  the  various  headwaters  of  the  Conchas  river 
the  Spanish  frontier  paused  for  a  few  years.  But  native 
labor  was  greatly  in  demand  for  the  working  of  the  numer- 
ous mines  which  had  been  discovered  and  opened  from  Zaea- 
tecas  to  Santa  Barbara,  and,  despite  royal  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, slave-hunting  was  persistently  carried  on  by  raids 
among  natives  beyond  the  frontier.  Professedly  engaged 
in  fighting  "hostile"  Indians,  parties  sought  their  victims  far 
down  the  Conchas  river  to  the  northeast,  and  it  was  these 
raiding  parties  which  brought  back  rumors  of  large  native 
"towns"  somewhere  on  to  the  north.  Spanish  imagination 
was  fired  with  the  vision  of  another  "Mexico,"  with  wealth 
to  rival  that  of  the  Aztec  world  which  Cortes  had  found. 

Not  all  the  white  men  on  that  old  frontier  were  seeking 
merely  gold  or  slaves.  Credit  for  extending  the  highway 
north  into  our  state  of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  a  missionary, 
a  humble  lay-brother  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  Fray  Agus- 
tin  Rodriguez.  The  year  1580  found  him  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  he  heard  the  tales  of  northern  "town"  Indians ; 
to  him  it  seemed  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  carry  the  Christ- 
ian faith  to  an  entirely  new  region.  Permission  for  such  an 
enterprise  was  necessary,  so  he  made  the  long  journey  back 
to  Mexico  City.  Returning  to  Santa  Barbara,  he  organized 
a  small  party  consisting  of  two  companion  missionaries  and 
a  few  soldiers  under  Captain  Chamuscado.  In  June,  1581, 
they  set  forth  and  after  following  down  the  Conchas  to  its 
mouth  turned  northwest  and  ascended  the  "Great  River 
from  the  North."  So  far  as  we  know,  Fray  Agustin  was 
the  first  white  man  who  traveled  this  long  trail  all  the  way 
from  Mexico  City  north  through  "the  Pass"  and  on  into  the 
heart  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  country. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  wheeled  vehicles  which  fol- 
lowed this  road  were  headed  south  instead  of  north.  Off  to 
the  east  lay  the  recently  created  frontier  province  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  of  which,  in  1590,  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa  was  acting 
governor.  Drawn  by  the  lure  of  the  Northern  Mystery,  he 
and  his  colonists  at  Almaden  picked  up,  bag  and  baggage, 
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and  set  forth ;  but  instead  of  keeping  along  the  Rio  Grande 
they  turned  north  along  the  Pecos  river.  Reports  which 
reached  Mexico  city  that  Castafio  was  a  rebel  and  was  plan- 
ning to  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  ruler  caused  the 
sending  of  Captain  Juan  de  Morlete  with  fifty  soldiers  for 
his  arrest,  and  as  a  result  Castano  and  his  colonists  were 
brought  back  down  the  Rio  Grande.  The  point  of  interest 
is  that  they  had  a  number  of  the  primitive  two-wheeled  ox- 
carts with  them — the  first  ever  seen  in  New  Mexico. 

The  next  carts  which  used  the  trail  were  the  eighty- 
three  brought  by  Governor  Juan  de  Ofiate  and  his  colonists 
in  1598.  After  that  date  they  were  a  sight  of  common  oc- 
currence because  of  the  caravans  which  came  north  from 
Mexico  City  every  three  years,  loaded  with  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  by  the  missionaries  and  colonists.  South- 
bound, the  carts  were  loaded  with  salt,  sacks  of  pinon  nuts, 
bales  of  buffalo  hides  and  deerskins,  and  great  bundles  of 
woolen  stuffs  manufactured  by  native  labor.  Such  con- 
signments were  shipped  south  to  agents  in  Parral  (founded 
in  1631)  and  later  to  Chihuahua;  to  Durango,  Zacatecas, 
and  even  to  Mexico  City.  From  its  founding  in  1610,  Santa 
Fe  became  the  northern  terminal  of  this  camino  real  and  the 
distributing  point  for  the  province  of  New  Mexico. 

This  earliest  Santa  Fe  trail  was  the  life  artery  for  the 
whole  region,  its  only  line  of  communication  with  la  tierra 
afuera,  the  outer  world.  Occasionally  during  the  eighteenth 
century  a  small  party  of  French  trappers  found  their  way 
across  the  eastern  plains  into  Santa  Fe,  but  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  not  allowed  to  go  back ;  usually  they  were 
sent  south  for  examination.  At  times  also,  especially  toward 
the  end  of  Spanish  rule,  there  were  efforts  to  connect  Santa 
Fe  by  trail  with  other  parts  of  the  northern  frontier — with 
Texas,  Sonora,  and  even  with  California — but  these  attempts 
had  little  practical  result.  From  1581  to  1821  the  Chihuahua 
Trail,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was  the  line  of  travel  for 
missionaries,  officials,  and  traders. 
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The  importance  of  the  Chihuahua  Trail  even  after  1821 
has  been  forgotten.  Students  of  Southwestern  history  well 
know  the  phenomenal  trade  which  developed  across  the 
plains  between  Missouri  and  Santa  Fe,  but  do  we  remember 
that  Mexican  merchants  and  traders  controlled  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  that  business,  and  that  American  traders 
like  Josiah  Gregg  and  the  Magoffin  brothers  extended  their 
activities  as  far  south  as  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  even 
Zacatecas?  Of  the  goods  to  an  estimated  value  of  $450,000 
which  crossed  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe  in  1843,  two-thirds  were 
carried  on  to  the  southern  markets.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  places  between  Paso  del  Norte  (Juarez)  and 
Zacatecas  still  being  served  by  this  old  trade  route  in  1849. 
The  larger  folding  map  of  which  it  is  an  inset  shows  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  from  Independence,  Missouri,  and  south  to 
the  border,  and  was  published  in  the  Escudero  edition  of 
Pino:  Noticias  historicas  y  estadisticas  de  la  antigua  pro- 
vincia  del  Nuevo-Mexico  (Mexico,  1849) . 

The  old  highway  fell  into  disuse,  of  course,  except  locally 
after  the  establishing  of  telegraphic  communication  and  the 
building  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  automobile  travel  it  has  now  been  revived  as  part 
of  the  great  national  system  of  highways  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  and  it  ties  up  at  El  Paso  with  U.  S.  Highway  85. 
The  hope  was  expressed  at  the  Chihuahua  conference  that 
it  may  be  completed  and  open  in  good  time  for  the  Cuarto- 
Centennial  to  which  New  Mexico  is  looking  forward  in  1940. 

Doubtless  great  numbers  of  the  norteamericanos  who 
visit  Mexico  will  welcome  the  chance  to  add  central  Mexico 
to  their  itinerary.  Many,  of  course,  will  rush  along  with  an 
eye  only  for  the  scenic  grandeur  along  the  highway,  but 
those  who  travel  more  leisurely  with  thoughts  of  the  long 
past  centuries  will  find  many  a  historic  shrine.  The  very 
mountain  ranges  on  which  they  gaze  were  landmarks  of  the 
first  Spanish  explorers  and  of  the  countless  travelers  who 
followed  them  along  this  trail. 
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Indeed,  the  modern  tourist  may  catch  again  the  old, 
old  vision  of  the  Northern  Mystery,  the  land  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the  Quivira  coun- 
try; in  Santa  Fe  de  Nuevo  Mexico  he  will  find  the  end,  or 
the  beginning,  of  this  ancient  highway.  This  may  be  true 
also  of  many  of  our  Mexican  neighbors  who  will  follow  the 
example  of  Sr.  Jose  G.  Rocha,  editor  of  El  Correo  de  Parral. 
Two  years  ago,  he  became  so  deeply  interested  in  old  New 
Mexico  records  which  he  found  in  the  public  archives  of 
Parral  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Fe.  Others,  as 
he  did,  may  find  it  the  realizing  of  a  dream.2 

Culture  knows  no  international  boundary,  and  it  was  a 
happy  recognition  of  this  fact  that  Governor  Talamantes 
should  invite  representatives  from  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  his  highway  conference  in  Chihuahua  City.  There  is  truth 
in  the  old  Spanish  saying  that  "Tomorrow  is  the  flower  of  its 
yesterdays,"  for  underlying  a  century  of  Anglo-American 
influences  are  three  long  centuries  when  Spain  was  dominant 
and  a  still  longer  development  of  native  life — New  Mexico 
of  today  has  three  lines  of  heritage  which  in  large  part  is 
common  with  that  of  Old  Mexico.  The  cultural  fabric  woven 
by  the  shuttle  of  time  cannot  be  severed  arbitrarily  by  a 
political  frontier.  The  Chihuahua  Highway  may  well  be 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  this  historic  unity. 


2.     See  below,  poem  by  Sr.  Rocha. 


SALUTACION  A  SANTA  Ft 

Ha  mucho  tiempo  que  anhelaba  admirarte, 
tierra  que  hollaron  Chamuscado  y  Espejo 
y  las  bizarras  huestes  de  Villagra  y  Ofiate, 
lejano  Nuevo  Mexico,  tan  misterioso  y  bello 
como  en  aquellos  tiempos  de  la  heroica  epopeya. 

i  Oh  vieja  Santa  Fe,  ante  ti  me  posterno, 
te  saludo  rendido  y  en  tus  limpidas  f  uentes 
de  historias  y  leyendas,  para  sasiarme  abrevo ! 

Tu  tienes  el  encanto  de  las  cosas  preteritas, 
incomparable  y  linica,  con  perfiles  de  ensuefio, 
arte  espanol  e  indio  fulge  por  todas  partes 
y  aun  palpita  la  savia  del  martir  misionero. 

"Santa  Fe  venerable,  Santa  Fe  primitiva," 
al  recorrer  tus  calles  en  noches  de  embeleso, 
parece  que  f  ulguran  de  Don  Diego  de  Vargas, 
de  Otermin  o  de  Anza  los  taj  antes  aceros 
que  levantan  poblados  y  rutas  nuevas  abren 
cual  rutilos  meteoros  en  la  comba  del  cielo. 

Jos6  G.  ROCHA. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
17  de  abrtt  de  1935. 
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THE  FEDERAL  INDIAN  POLICY  IN  NEW  MEXICO, 

1858-1880 

By  FRANK  D.  REEVE 

PREFACE 

Q  EVERAL  studies  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  f  ed- 
i3  eral  Indian  policy  in  New  Mexico  from  the  beginning  of 
the  American  occupation  to  1860.  But  not  until  the  sixties 
was  the  reservation  policy  first  applied  in  New  Mexico  and 
it  was  being  carried  to  completion  during  the  seventies.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
from  1858  to  1880  in  the  application  of  this  restrictive  policy 
to  the  nomadic  tribes  in  New  Mexico.  The  year  1858  is  taken 
as  the  starting  point  because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the 
Navaho  which  persisted  until  they  were  rounded  up  and  sent 
to  a  reservation  on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  river. 

The  source  material  is  found  mostly  in  the  archives  of 
the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  incoming 
correspondence  up  to  the  year  1880  is  filed  in  bundles,  one 
or  more  for  each  year,  under  the  name  of  the  territory.  A 
full  citation  to  the  file  for  a  letter  from  agent  to  commis- 
sioner would  be:  Department  of  interior,  office  of  Indian 
affairs,  New  Mexico,  letter  number  (for  instance,  T145) 
and  year,  as  1878.  For  purposes  of  brevity  and  simplicity, 
these  citations  will  appear  in  the  footnotes  with  only  the 
letter  number  and  year ;  for  example,  T145/78.  Letters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  files  for  Colorado  territory  will  be  desig- 
nated by  prefixing  the  name  of  the  territory :  Colo.  T145/78. 

The  outgoing  correspondence  in  the  office  of  Indian  af- 
fairs is  found  in  the  Letter  Books  and  Report  Books,  both 
numbered  consecutively  by  volume.  They  will  be  cited  as 
LB  and  RB  with  the  volume  and  page  number. 

A  full  citation  to  the  material  consulted  in  the  depart- 
ment of  war  would  be  as  follows :  Department  of  war,  adju- 
tant general's  office,  organization  records  group  of  the  old 
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records  division,  New  Mexico.  Incoming  correspondence  is 
filed  under  the  appropriate  year  in  boxes  marked  Letters 
Received.  The  footnote  citation  will  appear  as  A.  G.  0.,  let- 
ter number  and  year  (C19/65).  Outgoing1  correspondence 
appears  in  books  marked  Letters  Sent;  the  volumes  are 
numbered  consecutively.  The  footnote  citation  will  appear 
as  A.  G.  0.,  LS,  volume  and  page  number. 

Other  footnote  abbreviations  are  as  follows : 

A.  G. — adjutant  general 

A.  A.  G. — assistant  adjutant  general 

A.  A.  A.  G. — acting  assistant  adjutant  general 

B.  I.  C. — Board  of  Indian  commissioners 

C.  I.  A. — commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
I.  P.  C. — Indian  peace  commission 

J.  S.  C. — joint  special  committee,  Condition  of  the 

Indian  tribes,  1867 

R.  R. — War  of  rebellion,  Official  Records 
R.  C.  D. — Senate  of  the  United  States,  Regular  Con- 
fidential Documents 

U.  S.  S.  L. — United  States  Statutes  at  Large 
Kappler,  Indian  affairs:  laws  and  treaties,  will  be 

cited  by  author  only. 

Due  to  the  numerous  references  to  newspapers  and 
manuscripts,  dates  are  rendered  in  Arabic  numerals,  rather 
than  written  out,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  space  in  the 
footnotes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

WHEN  THE  white  man  penetrated  this  continent  he  came 
into  contact  with  a  people  of  a  different  race,  of  a 
different  level  of  civilization,  of  a  different  psychology.  The 
superior  race  took  the  initiative  in  working  out  the  relations 
between  the  two ;  the  problem  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult 
one.  Well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  that  matter 
today,  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  toward  the  native  race.  Was  the  Indian  to 
be  exterminated,  or  civilized  and  permitted  to  take  his  place 
in  the  white  man's  scheme  of  life?  He  was  looked  upon 
either  as 

"Lo!  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Saw  God  in  the  forest,  and  heard  him  in  the  wind." 

or 

"Hi !  the  filthy  redskin  and  his  filthier  squaw 
who  cares  for  nothing  but  fill  their  dirty  paws." x 

The  experiences  of  the  frontiersman  often  led  him  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  harsh  treatment,  even  of 
extermination,  if  necessary,  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
easterner  was  more  under  the  influence  of  the  humanitarian 
spirit.2  However,  the  conflict  of  opinion  was  not  purely 
sectional,  and  a  peaceful  solution,  if  possible,  was  preferable, 
but  solution  there  must  be.  The  difficulty  of  finding  it  was 
enhanced  by  the  character  of  the  Indian  who  was  an  enigma 
to  the  white  man : 

Voluptuary  and  stoic;  swept  by  gusts  of  fury 
too  terrible  to  be  witnessed,  yet  imperturbable 
beyond  all  men,  under  the  ordinary  excitements  and 
accidents  of  life;  garrulous,  yet  impenetrable; 
curious,  yet  himself  reserved;  proud  and  mean, 
alike  beyond  compare;  superior  to  torture  and  the 
presence  of  certain  death,  yet,  by  the  standards  of 


1.  L.  R.  Hafen,  The  Overland  Mail,  1849-1869,  p.  241. 

2.  "It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  a  people  on  earth  concerning  whom  there  is  so  wide  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  the  North   America  Indians.   .   .   .   No  amount  of   reason,   no 
statement  of  facts,  will  ever  change  the  opinion  of  either  eastern  or  western   people 
on  this  subject."     R.  I.  Dodge,  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West,  p.  255. 
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all  other  peoples,  a  coward  in  battle;  capable  of 
magnanimous  actions  which,  when  uncovered  of  all 
romance,  are  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Roman 
virtue,  yet  more  cunning",  false,  and  cruel  than  the 
Bengalee — this  copper-colored  sphinx,  this  riddle 
unread  of  men  equally  fascinates  and  foils  the 
inquirer.3 

The  complicated  governmental  system  of  the  conquerors 
was  not  conducive  to  a  speedy  and  good  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Three  agencies  were  able  to  dabble  in  the  management 
of  the  Indian :  the  military,  the  Indian  office,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  territorial  officials.  With  a  dash  of  immoral  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  and  other  individ- 
uals thrown  in  for  good  measure,  the  Indian  needed  a  strong 
constitution  to  survive  the  ordeal.  Yet,  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies and  confusions  of  the  matter,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  savage  should  be  dealt  with  fairly,  and  helped 
along  the  road  to  civilization. 

The  problem  of  controlling  the  nomadic  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  was  inherited  from  the  Mexican  government.  Al- 
though it  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  those  of  the  Great  Plains,  it  was  complicated 
by  a  hereditary  feud  between  the  Navaho  and  Apache  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  settler  of  Spanish  and  Spanish-Indian 
descent  on  the  other.  Both  sides  enslaved  their  prisoners, 
and  enriched  themselves  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  other  prop* 
erty  that  were  taken  on  raids.  The  American  government 
had  assumed  the  further  responsibility,  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  of  preventing  the  Indians  north  of  the 
Mexican-American  boundary  line  from  raiding  the  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  that  line,  although  this  responsibility 
was  later  abrogated  under  the  terms  of  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  of  New 
Mexico,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
with  them.  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan  visited  the  Navaho 
before  proceeding  southward  to  engage  in  the  campaigns  of 


3.     F.  A.  Walker,  "The  Indian  Question,"  in  North  American  Review,  cxvi,  336-37 
(April,  1873). 
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the  Mexican  war.  From  that  time  numerous  treaties  or 
terms  of  peace  were  signed  until  all  were  finally  placed  on 
reservations,  but  the  agreements  were  often  broken  by  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The  civil  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  was  established  by  the  appointment  of 
James  S.  Calhoun  as  superintendent  in  1849.  He  received 
the  additional  responsibility  of  territorial  governor  in  1851, 
but  the  two  offices  were  separated  in  1857.  Four  agents 
were  provided  by  congress  in  1851.  Although  control  of 
Indians  had  been  transferred  from  the  department  of  war 
to  the  newly  created  department  of  interior  in  1849,  the  mili- 
tary, of  necessity,  had  much  to  do  with  them  because  of  the 
frequent  hostilities.  Friction  between  the  civil  and  military 
officials  developed  in  regard  to  jurisdiction,  and  differences 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  follow. 

During  his  tenure  of  office,  one  idea  was  advanced  by 
Calhoun  and  remained  persistently  in  the  foreground  there- 
after; namely,  that  the  Indians  should  be  placed  in  a  re- 
stricted area  and  forced  to  follow  the  path  of  peace.  After 
the  appointment  of  James  S.  Collins  as  superintendent  in 
1857  some  progress  began  to  be  made.  The  Civil  War  inter- 
vened, however,  and  delayed  the  development  of  this  policy. 
Before  it  was  consummated,  much  fighting  was  done,  many 
presents  were  distributed  to  the  savages,  and  signatures 
were  placed  on  numerous  documents  agreeing  to  peace  and 
friendship  until  the  nomads  were  finally  rounded  up  and 
placed  on  permanent  reservations. 

The  Indians  dealt  with  in  this  study  can  be  divided 
into  four  groups.  The  Navaho  inhabited  the  area  in  north- 
western New  Mexico  south  of  the  San  Juan  river;  they 
raided  into  the  Rio  Grande  valley  and  points  eastward.  The 
Jicarilla  Apache  and  three  bands  of  Ute  Indians  roamed 
over  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  were  the  Mescalero  Apache, 
ranging  from  the  Pecos  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
Gila  Apache  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  both  with  a  habit 
of  raiding  into  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  NAVAHO,  1858-1862 

A  NOMINAL  peace  existed  with  the  Navaho  in  1858,  but 
there  was  always  the  possibility  of  war  breaking  out 
because  of  some  untoward  incident.  A  likely  source  of 
trouble  was  the  grazing  ground  set  aside  for  the  cavalry 
horses  at  Fort  Defiance.  The  Indian  stock  occasionally  in- 
truded upon  the  reserved  pastures,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  post  commander.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  military 
took  drastic  action  to  end  this  practice  by  killing  about  sixty 
horses  belonging  to  the  tribesmen.1  This  rash  act  brought  no 
retaliation.  Such  passive  behavior  by  the  Navaho  would 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  opinion  often  expressed  in  those 
years  that  they  were  largely  in  favor  of  remaining  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  white  man,  and  that  the  real  cause  of 
difficulty  lay  in  the  actions  of  a  few  troublers  called  ladrones. 
They,  it  was  believed,  belonged  to  the  have-nots  of  the  tribe, 
consequently  they  felt  the  necessity  of  plundering  as  a  means 
of  making  a  living  and  perhaps  attaining  rank  as  ricos.  But 
with  this  incident  passed,  another  of  a  different  character 
finally  brought  an  end  to  the  uncertain  period  of  peace. 

A  Navaho  who  had  been  lounging  around  the  fort  on 
July  11  suddenly  shot  an  arrow  into  the  back  of  a  negro  boy, 
a  slave  of  Brevet  Major  W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  the  post  com- 
mander. A  doubtful  explanation  of  his  conduct  lay  in  a 
current  belief  that  Navahg  custom  called  for  the  killing  of 
a  non-tribesman  as  a  means  of  settling  a  marital  dispute. 
More  than  likely,  however,  the  negro  had  irritated  the  Indian 
in  some  way.  But  regardless  of  the  motive,  Major  Brooks 
demanded  of  a  chief,  Sarcillo  Largo,  that  the  guilty  man  be 
surrendered  on  a  charge  of  murder.  That  was  the  white 
man's  view  of  the  case.  The  chief  would  not,  or  could  not 
comply.  The  latter  is  the  better  interpretation  of  his  con- 
duct because  the  Navaho  had  no  tribal  government  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  were  essentially  individualistic,  owing  but 


1.     J.  L.  Collins  to  A.  B.  Greenwood,  2/4/60,  C399/60. 
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a  nominal  allegiance  to  some  group  chieftain.  Furthermore, 
a  killing  from  their  point  of  view  could  be  atoned  for  by  a 
payment  of  goods,  and  they  were  willing  to  make  payment 
in  this  case.2 

On  the  21st  day  of  July,  Major  Brooks  gave  the  Indians 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  murder  to  deliver  up  the 
killer.  He  had  little  confidence  in  the  effect  of  his  ultimatum 
and  wrote  to  the  department  commander  recommending  that 
a  campaign  be  undertaken  in  September  or  earlier.3  Perhaps 
his  action  was  partly  motivated  by  an  underlying  feeling  of 
irritation  and  contempt  toward  the  Navaho.  Whether  other 
factors  played  a  part  or  not  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Governor 
Rencher  at  least  was  skeptical  and  believed  that  there  must 
be  some  other  reasons  for  precipitating  hostilities.1  How- 
ever the  Indians  further  stiffened  the  backs  of  the  military 
by  bringing  in  a  dead  Mexican  captive,  whom  they  had  killed 
for  the  occasion,  and  trying  to  pass  him  off  as  the  murderer. 
The  victim  of  the  Indians'  strategy  happened  to  be  known  to 
the  officers. 

In  keeping  with  the  views  of  Brooks,  war  broke  out 
toward  the  end  of  summer.  A  premature  fight  occurred  at 
Bear  Springs  on  August  29  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
George  McLane,  en  route  to  Fort  Defiance  with  a  small  force. 
Judging  from  what  he  called  "Indian  signs"  that  Major 
Brooks  had  commenced  hostilities,  he  had  determined,  if  no 
instructions  were  received  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  con- 
trary, to  attack  at  sight  the  first  party  of  armed  Navaho 
that  crossed  his  path.  But  if  he  had  not  taken  this  precipi- 
tate action  war  would  have  resulted  anyway.  The  military 
could  not  afford  to  lose  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians 
by  not  enforcing  the  ultimatum.  Consequently,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  D.  S.  Miles  in  command  of  a  punitive  expedition  of 
310  men  took  the  field  on  September  9.5 


2.  Abraham  Rencher  to  Lewis  Cass,  10/16/58,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  24, 
VI.  4  (1097).    See  also  C2068/59  ;  Cong.  Globe,  3/19/66,  39  Cong.  1  sess.  pt.  2,  1487. 

3.  Brooks  to  A.  A.  G.,  7/15/58,  7/22/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.   1,   II. 
294-97  (975). 

4.  Rencher  to  Cass,  10/16/58,  36  Cong.  2  sess,  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  24,  VI,  4,    (1097). 

5.  McLane  to  Miles,  9/2/58,   36  Cong.   1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.   Doc.  2,   II,   275    (1024). 
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From  the  military  standpoint,  the  expedition  under 
Miles  was  just  one  of  many  Indian  campaigns  in  the  history 
of  New  Mexico.  He  entered  Canyon  de  Chelly,  killed  six 
Indians,  captured  a  few  women,  children,  horses,  and  sheep, 
and  lost  two  soldiers  killed  and  three  wounded.6  But  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Indians,  the  war  revealed 
the  weak  point  in  the  governmental  machinery.  There  was 
a  divided  responsibility  between  the  Indian  bureau  and  the 
military  department,  and  a  looseness  in  the  functioning  of 
each.  This  led  to  mutual  criticism  and  sometimes  to  lack 
of  cooperation,  both  within  and  between  the  two  services. 

Superintendent  Collins  believed  that  the  war  had  been 
precipitated  unwisely,  but  found  himself  in  the  unpleasant 
position  of  being  forced  to  criticise  both  the  military  and  his 
own  agent.  He  thought  that  the  demand  for  the  murderer 
should  have  been  made  through  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  absence  of  this  formal  procedure  made  the  military 
officially  responsible,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  action  taken. 
The  agent,  S.  M.  Yost,  had  also  erred.  Detailed  to  Fort  De- 
fiance agency,  he  had  accompanied  McLane.  Instead  of  act- 
ing as  a  moderating  influence  on  that  impetuous  officer,  he 
had  been  an  interested  spectator  of  the  fight  at  Bear  Springs. 
And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  that  incident  had  occurred  in 
the  face  of  instructions  issued  by  General  John  Garland  that 
no  hostile  movement  should  be  made  before  Yost  had  arrived 
at  Fort  Defiance  and  had  held  a  council  with  his  charges.7 

Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  succeeded  General  Garland 
as  departmental  commander  on  September  16.  He  ap- 
proached the  Indian  problem  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  olive  branch  in  the  other.  He  chided  Miles  for  not  at- 


6.  Miles  to  A.  A.  G.,  9/10/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  309-313   (975). 

7.  Collins,  Annual  Report,  9/27/58/,   35   Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.   Ex.  Doc.   1,   I,   542ff 
(974).     Collins  to  Greenwood,   2/4/60,   C399/60.      Collins   to   J.   W.   Denver,    3/27/59, 
C2003/59.     Collins  to   C.   E.   Mix,    11/29/58,   C1815/59.    McLane   to   Miles,    9/2/58,    36 
Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  II,  275   (1024). 

Miles  to  A.  A.  G.,  9/8/58,  35  Cong.  2  ness.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  307-09  (975).     Miles  to 
A.  G.  9/3/58,  ibid.,  p.  298. 

See  bibliography  unjer  A.   B.   Bender  for  details  of  military  operations   in   New 
Mexico. 
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tending  a  council  that  Yost  held  with  the  Navaho  (without 
results) ,  but  approved  his  conduct  in  taking  the  field  on  the 
basis  of  the  murder  and  substitution.  He  instructed  him  to 
press  the  matter  by  active  operation,  but  not  to  allow  any 
"opportunity  of  negotiating  to  escape  the  moment  they  mani- 
fest a  sincere  desire  to  comply  with  your  demand/'8 

A  second  force  was  put  in  the  field  in  October  under 
Major  Electus  Backus,  leaving  Albuquerque  on  the  19th  for 
Fort  Defiance,  by  way  of  San  Isidro  and  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
He  was  instructed  to  "destroy  and  drive"  from  the  Tuni-chey 
country  "every  vestige"  of  the  Navaho.  But  the  major  was 
not  quite  so  stern.  Near  Black  Lake  a  party  of  Indians  ap- 
peared on  the  mesa  in  a  peaceful  attitude:  "Hoping  for  a 
favorable  result,  I  directed  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed  "  Granting  that  this  was  a  peace  party,  there  was 

also  a  hostile  party  elsewhere,  a  distinction  which  the 
friends  of  the  Navaho  claimed  was  a  permanent  condition. 
The  hostiles  ran  off  sixty-two  mules  in  October  from  the 
post  herd  at  Fort  Defiance,  killing  two  soldiers  and  wounding 
four  others.9 

The  original  cause  of  the  war  was  soon  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  more  general  purpose  of  teaching  the  Navaho  that  they 
must  give  up  their  old  practice  of  depredating  on  the  settle- 
ments was  substituted.  As  Collins  wrote  in  his  annual  re- 
port, "I  have  been  less  anxious  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Indians,  an- 
terior to  the  murder  of  Major  Brooks'  boy,  than  for  this  im- 
mediate offense."  In  achieving  this  aim  no  distinction  could 
be  made  between  the  friendly  Indians  and  the  ladrones  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  to  separate  them.  Consequently,  all 
must  suffer  for  the  misdoings  of  the  few.  The  only  excep- 
tions were  a  small  group  known  as  Sandoval's  band  that  lived 
near  Cebolleta  and  had  been  on  peaceful  terms  with  the 
settlers  for  many  years.  The  Washington  office  agreed  with 


8.  Bonneville  to  Miles,  9/23/58,  85  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  315    (975). 

9.  Bonnevile  to  Backus,  10/3/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1.  II,  820   (975). 
Backus  to  Lane,  Report,  11/19/58,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  II,  281    (1024). 
Bonneville  to  Thomas,  10/28/58,  ibid.,  p.  257. 
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the  sentiment  of  Collins  that  definitive  results  must  be 
attained.10 

The  strength  of  the  idea  of  a  definitive  campaign  in- 
creased among  the  military  officers  in  direct  ratio  to  their 
distance  from  the  field  of  operations.  Bonneville  believed 
that  the  Navaho  wanted  peace,  but  doubted  that  it  would  be 
permanent  and  thought  it  better  to  "continue  operations 
until  they  shall  feel  more  sensibly  the  effect  of  their  bad 
conduct."  According  to  the  secretary  of  war,  there  was  to 
be  no  let  up  in  the  war  "until  the  savages  are  brought  ab- 
solutely under  the  yoke."11  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
warfare  held  by  Miles  was  not  conducive  to  attaining  the  de- 
sired end.  He  believed  that  a  campaign  was  only  feasible  in 
the  months  between  corn-growing  time  and  cold  weather 
because  the  horses  were  dependent  on  the  Navaho  crops  for 
forage,  and  the  lack  of  wood  made  a  cold  weather  scout 
inadvisable.12 

Peace  was  soon  in  the  offing,  but  it  was  not  to  be  secured 
without  some  inharmonious  sounds  in  the  Indian  service. 
The  agent  had  had  an  unhappy  time  at  Fort  Defiance.  There 
were  no  official  quarters  provided  by  the  Indian  bureau; 
consequently  the  military  played  host.  This  was  galling  to 
the  pride  of  Yost,  who  was  unduly  sensitive  about  the  dignity 
of  his  position.  Feeling  that  there  was  no  need  for  his 
services  after  having  turned  over  to  the  army  the  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  management  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, he  returned  to  the  settlements.  Collins  tartly  ordered 
him  to  return,  criticised  him  for  a  false  notion  of  a  want  of 
independence  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  stated  that  an  efficient 
agent  would  have  prevented  the  outbreak  of  war.13 


10.  9/27/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.   1,  I,   542    (974).     C.  I.  A.,  Annual 
Report,  11/6/58,  RB  11,  p.  91. 

11.  Bonneville  to  Thomas,   11/14/58,   36   Cong.   1   sess.   Sen.   Ex.   Doc.   2,   II,   268 
(1024).     Secretary  of  War,  Annual  Report,  1858,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II, 
5   (975). 

12.  Miles  to  Nichols,  9/10/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  309-313,   (975). 

13.  Collins  to  Yost,   10/15/58,   C1813/59.     Yost  to   Collins,    11/6/58,   and   Collins 
to  Mix,  11/20/58,  C1803/59. 
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Yost  returned  to  his  agency  in  a  resentful  mood,  for  a 
short  stay,  and  then  added  to  the  irritation  of  Collins  by 
taking-  the  initiative  in  a  movement  for  peace.  Miles  had 
asked  Bonneville  to  abandon  the  demand  for  the  murderer. 
In  view  of  this,  Yost  decided  to  propose  a  peace  conference 
on  the  return  of  Miles  from  a  fifteen  days'  scout.  His  inten- 
tion created  two  questions :  had  the  Navaho  been  sufficiently 
chastised,  and  in  which  department  of  government  lay  the 
responsibility  for  negotiating  the  peace.  Collins  thought 
the  responsibility  belonged  to  the  military  as  a  war  function. 
But  what  was  more  important,  if  the  war  had  been  heed- 
lessly entered  into  he  thought  that  it  should  not  be  ended 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Indians  were  deserving  of  a  severe 
lesson  for  long  continued  misbehavior,  and  a  permanent 
peace  was  highly  desirable.  The  officers,  as  he  stated,  should 
not  grow  tired  of  campaigning  just  because  Christmas  was 
approaching.14 

To  forestall  mismanagement  of  the  peace  movement, 
Bonneville  and  Collins  put  their  heads  together  and  decided 
that  they  should  assume  direct  control.  They  accordingly 
instructed  their  respective  subordinates  to  bring  a  delegation 
of  Navaho  chiefs  to  Albuquerque  for  a  conference,  provided 
that  they  evinced  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  agreed  to  commit 
no  more  depredations,  and  would  follow  the  advice  of  the 
government  in  the  future.15  Meanwhile,  Collins*  fear  of  a 
premature  peace  had  been  realized.  Miles  entered  into  a 
thirty  day  armistice  on  November  20,  essentially  on  the  basis 
of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum. 

The  territorial  citizens  were  the  most  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  Navaho  situation  because  they  had  been  the 
real  victims  of  the  Indians'  misdoings.  Governor  Rencher, 
the  official  representative  of  their  interests,  was  critical  of 
both  the  military  and  Indian  service  officials  for  allowing 
the  war  to  break  out,  since  the  destruction  of  Indian  crops 
and  stock  tended  to  make  them  more  dependent  on  maraud- 

14.  Collins  to  Yost,  11/19/58,  C1803/59.     Collins  to  Mix,   11/29/58,  C1815/59. 

15.  Bonneville  to  Miles,  11/21/58,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  II,  269  (1024). 
Collins  to  Yost,  11/22/58,  C1816/59. 
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ing  for  a  living,  despite  the  fact  that  such  punishment  was 
designed  to  teach  them  to  behave  otherwise.16  In  his  annual 
message  to  the  territorial  legislature,  he  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  depredations  at  considerable  length.  The 
legislature  in  reply  requested  information  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  war.  The  governor  could  not  answer  on  the 
basis  of  possessing  official  information,  but  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  leaders  in  the  other  branches  of  the  federal 
government  in  ftfew  Mexico  and  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of 
their  policies.  He  explained  the  course  of  events  down  to 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  then  grew  slightly  sarcastic : 

If,  therefore,  the  Indians  have  been  castigated 
and  humbled  as  our  Indian  Agent  says  they  have, 
we  ought  to  be  glad  of  it,  because  it  is  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  if  true,  has  certainly  been  done 
without  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  and  shows  an 
humble  and  submissive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Navajoes,  which  has  not  been  thought  heretofore 
a  part  of  their  character. 

He  assured  the  legislators  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
would  not  be  accepted  by  Collins  and  Bonneville  as  the  basis 
of  peace.17 

The  plan  to  bring  a  delegation  of  Indian  chiefs  to  the 
settlements  to  talk  peace  was  abandoned.  Bonneville  and 
Collins  journeyed  to  Fort  Defiance  and  peace  was  concluded 
on  December  25, 1858.  The  terms  were  as  follows :  the  Navaho 
were  to  restore  or  pay  for  the  property  taken  since  August 
15,  and  if  the  indemnities  were  not  paid  the  troops  could 
make  reprisals  in  kind ;  the  whole  nation  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  the  future  for  depredations ;  Pueblo  Indian  and 
Mexican  captives  were  to  be  surrendered  and  the  Navaho 
prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  released ;  the  murderer  of  the 
negro  was  not  demanded,  it  being  understood  that  he  had 
gone  to  parts  unknown  and  would  not  be  given  future 
asylum ;  the  military  retained  the  right  to  scout  through  the 


16.  Rencher  to  Cass,  10/16/58  and  11/29/58,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  24,  VI, 
5(1097).     See  also  C1839/59. 

17.  Special    Message,    12/17/58,    New    Mexico    Executive    Records,    1851-1867,    p. 
208-09. 
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Navaho  country,  establish  posts,  and  reserve  necessary  graz- 
ing and  farming  lands ;  Huero,  elected  head  chief,  would  be 
dealt  with  as  the  leader  of  the  nation ;  and  an  eastern  boun- 
dary for  the  Navaho  country  was  agreed  upon,  running  in  a 
direct  line  from  Piscado  Spring  at  the  head  of  the  Zuni  river 
to  Bear  Springs  near  the  Albuquerque-Fort  Defiance  road, 
from  there  to  the  ruins  of  the  Escondido  on  the  Chaco  river, 
thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Chaco  and  San  Juan  rivers.  No 
grazing  or  farming  was  to  be  permitted  east  of  the  line.18 

The  most  important  features  of  the  treaty  were  the  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  sense  of  collective  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Navaho  by  rendering  obedience  to  a  single  head- 
chief,  the  delimitation  of  the  territory  they  should  occupy 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  them  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the 
settlements,  and  the  rights  of  the  troops  to  make  reprisals  if 
the  indemnities  were  not  paid.  In  order  to  emphasize  their 
future  status,  the  Indians  were  informed  that  "they  must 
either  give  up  their  habits  of  dishonesty  and  live  as  peace- 
able and  quiet  neighbors,  or  be  driven  from  their  country,  if 
not  exterminated."19 

Despite  the  reiterated  statement  of  Collins  that  the  mili- 
tary should  assume  the  responsibility  for  peace,  the  opposite 
had  occurred.  Yost  having  initiated  the  movement,  Collins 
was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying  it  to  completion.20  He 
was  alternately  optimistic  and  pessimistic  about  the  ultimate 
result.  After  commenting,  "I  think  they  will  not  wantonly 
incur  our  displeasure  again,"  he  pointed  out  that  all  the 
Navaho  bands,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  represented 
in  the  peace  council,  and  those  present  "were  of  the  peace 
party."  "It  may  not  therefore  be  prudent  to  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  evidence  presented  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians  who  met  us  in  council,  tho'  Armijo  [another  chief] 


18.  Articles  of  Peace,   12/25/58,  C1885/59,  or  Y42/59.     The  Escondido   is  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito  ruins  in  Chaco  Canyon. 

19.  Collins  to  Denver,  1/8/59,  C1885/59. 

20.  Collins  to   Mix,    12/3/58,   C1829/59.     Bonneville,    General   Orders   No.    11,    36 
Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  II  273  (1024).     Mix  to  Thompson,  7/14/60,  RB  11,  p.  452. 
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told  me  that  the  desire  for  peace  was  universal  in  the 
tribe "21 

Bonneville  concurred  in  the  terms  drawn  up,  likewise 
Governor  Rencher,  but  the  irritating  Yost  was  not  so  satis- 
fied. He  maintained  that  the  boundary  line  deprived  the 
Navaho  of  their  best  lands,  consequently  they  would  be 
forced  to  ignore  it  or  become  pensioners  of  the  government. 
He  further  charged  that  the  many  claims  against  the  Indians 
for  stolen  property  should  be  directed  at  the  Mexicans  and 
the  Sandoval  band,  and  that  the  main  part  of  the  tribe  had 
committed  no  depredations  during  the  past  six  months.  "Be- 
cause they  are  wealthy  it  seems  that  the  system  is  to  be  offi- 
cially recognized  of  making  them  the  prey  of  every  vagabond 
who  may  be  so  wanting  in  conscience  as  to  swear  to  a  false- 
hood."22 But  the  complaint  of  Yost  was  not  entirely  sound. 
The  evidence  does  not  support  his  attack  against  the  San- 
doval band.  The  charge  against  the  Mexicans,  however,  was 
a  common  one  during  the  period  of  this  study,  and  it  was 
sometimes  made  against  Anglo-Americans.  No  doubt  there 
was  some  truth  in  this  accusation,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
so  one-sided  as  Yost  would  have  us  believe.  The  settlers  in 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  had  had  several  decades  of  experience 
with  the  Navaho  raids  and  were  rightfully  convinced  of  the 
source  of  much  of  their  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  commit  a  theft  in  a  frontier  region  and  blame 
it  on  the  Indians  without  the  falseness  of  the  charge  being 
discovered. 

The  superintendent  and  the  agent  soon  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  The  crowning  act  of  Yost  was  to  re- 
veal to  the  military  officers  at  Fort  Defiance  some  slighting 
remarks  that  Collins  had  made  about  the  campaign.  The 
agent  was  also  at  odds  with  the  governor.  Collins  lost  all 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  usefulness:  "He  is  really  so 
full  of  vanity,  malace,  and  most  of  the  time  of  whiskey,  that 
it  makes  him  not  only  a  fool,  but  renders  him  obnoxious  to 


21.  Collins  to  Denver,  1/8/59,  C1885/59. 

22.  Collins  to  Denver,  1/13/59,  C1892/59.     Miles  to  Yost,   12/20/58,  Y42/59. 
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all  well  meaning  men."  He  was  granted  a  sixty  day  leave  of 
absence  in  April  and  left  for  a  trip  to  his  home  in  Missouri.23 
His  career  as  agent  illustrated  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
Indian  service :  a  political  appointee  from  the  East,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  the  frontier  environment  of 
an  Indian  agency ;  and  frequent  changes  in  agents  were  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  smooth  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs. 

The  appointment  of  R.  Y.  Cowart  as  agent  in  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  and  his  assignment  to  the  Navaho  in  December, 
continued  the  unsatisfactory  situation  which  had  existed 
under  Yost.  The  new  incumbent  had  somehow  acquired  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  the  scope  of  his  work  and  perhaps  also 
the  amount  of  "rake-off"  to  be  secured.  He  arrived  in  Santa 
Fe  with  three  assistants,  having  dropped  a  lucrative  legal 
practice  at  home  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  was  soon 
disillusioned  about  his  new  field  and  concluded  that  he  could 
not  remain,  although  he  did  proceed  to  Fort  Defiance,  arriv- 
ing February  24,  1859,  for  a  short  stay.  He  had  readily 
become  a  convert  to  the  prevailing  feeling  that  the  Navaho 
should  be  kept  within  definite  boundaries  and  held  respon- 
sible as  a  group  for  the  misdoings  of  the  few.  Otherwise,  he 
was  highly  critical  of  the  prevailing  condition:  "in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  Government  is  but  putting  a  plaster 
on  the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  that  sooner  or  later  must  destroy 
the  whole  sistem,  unless  prompt  an  .active  measures  are 
taken  in  the  premises,  for  almost  all  within  is  rotten  to 
putraf  action."24 

Collins  sharply  criticised  the  Washington  office  for  the 
appointment  of  Cowart  because  he  favored  the  selection  of 
New  Mexicans  who  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  Indians, 
accustomed  to  the  frontier,  and  yet  equal  in  other  respects 
to  the  Eastern  appointees:  "If  the  Department  was  fully 
aware  of  the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  that  is  occa- 


23.  Collins  to  Mix,  4/26/59,  C2068/59  and  11/22/68,  C1803/59.     Collins  to  Denver, 
3/31/59,  C2018/59  and  1/13/59,  C1892/59. 

24.  Cowart    to    J.     Thompson,     1/8/59,     C1896/59.       Collins    to     Mix     12/10/58, 
J959/59. 
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sioned  by  sending  us  inexperienced  and  inefficient  men  for 
agents,  I  think  they  would  certainly  try  to  remedy  the  evil 
in  the  appointments  hereafter  to  be  made."25  He  was  also 
irritated  by  the  failure  of  the  new  agent  to  file  his  bond  be- 
fore proceeding  to  his  post  of  duty.  But  if  another  change 
would  please  him,  he  soon  had  a  chance  to  know,  because 
Cowart  resigned  and  left  Fort  Defiance  in  April.  He  might 
have  remained  longer  in  the  service  if  stationed  at  a  more 
congenial  location  such  as  Santa  Fe,  but  he  pulled  political 
wires  for  that  purpose  without  effect  because  the  one  pre- 
rogative that  the  superintendent  had  was  the  assignment  of 
agents  to  their  posts,  even  if  the  appointments  did  originate 
in  Washington. 

The  frequent  change  of  agents  led  the  military  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibilities.  Major  0.  S.  Shepherd  was 
assigned  to  the  Fort  Defiance  command,  February  1,  1859, 
with  instructions  to  recognize  the  agent  as  the  official  to 
whom  the  Navaho  should  look  for  guidance.  The  military 
were  forced  to  protect  the  settlements  against  raids,  but  no 
offensive  operations  were  to  be  undertaken  without  positive 
orders.  When  Cowart  left,  new  instructions  were  issued  to 
Shepherd.  Matters  in  regard  to  the  treaty  were  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  agent,  but  if  the  Navaho  committed  of- 
fenses in  the  absence  of  the  agent  the  military  were  to  secure 
redress.  When  citizens  followed  up  stolen  stock  and  pre- 
sented proper  affidavits  of  their  loss,  the  military  should 
make  demands  on  the  Indians  for  the  property  and  use  force 
if  necessary  to  recover  it.26 

These  instructions  were  not  entirely  pleasing  to  Collins. 
He  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Navaho  to  other  In- 
dians, the  possibilities  of  civilizing  them,  and  the  harmful 
effects  of  war,  but  he  was  a  legalist  when  it  came  to  inter- 
preting the  law.  Current  losses  were  to  be  prevented  and 
recouped,  of  course,  but  a  treaty  was  a  law  and  must  be 
obeyed  to  the  last  word.  And  the  treaty  provided  for  in- 


25.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  6/4/59,  C3007/59. 

26.  J.  D.  Wilkins  to  Shepherd,  2/1/59  and  4/20/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
2,  II,  296-297  (1024). 
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demnities  already  past  due  which  could  be  collected  by  force 
if  necessary.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  military  to  enforce  the 
treaty,  and  that  meant  offensive  action.  The  Navaho  had 
bound  themselves  to  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Consequently,  the  peace 
party  was  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  ladrones.  This 
might  be  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  alternative ;  neither  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
nor  in  the  realm  of  ideas  could  any  other  plan  be  found. 
When  Major  Alexander  Baker  was  appointed  temporary 
agent  to  the  Navaho  in  April,  he  was  instructed  that  the 
terms  of  peace  must  be  strictly  insisted  upon.27  Thus  the 
military  and  civil  officials  were  not  entirely  in  harmony ;  and 
unfortunately  for  the  Navaho  they  also  lacked  unity  and 
harmony  of  action. 

The  winter  passed  quietly.  It  was  a  bad  time  for  ma- 
rauding expeditions  anyway.  But  whether  the  inclement 
weather  or  a  change  of  ways  had  produced  the  calm,  Collins 
sent  his  clerk,  John  Ward,  to  Fort  Defiance  in  April,  1859,  to 
distribute  presents.  The  Navaho  had  really  earned  their 
gifts ;  besides  remaining  at  peace  for  a  short  while,  they  had 
returned  about  100  sheep  stolen  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  But 
they  fell  from  grace  the  next  month.  Two  complaints  were 
registered  against  them.  The  agent  at  Abiquiu,  Albert  H. 
Pfeiffer,  requested  authority  to  raise  an  armed  company  to 
punish  some  raiders.  Henry  Connelly  reported  that  3,000 
sheep  had  been  stolen  from  Felipe  Chaves  in  the  Rio  Aba  jo ; 
the  Indians  had  passed  the  night  with  two  herders  and  had 
then  killed  them  before  taking  leave  with  the  flock.  He 
thought  the  savages  should  be  taught  their  treaty  obligations 
and  the  murderers  punished.28 

To  check  the  incipient  outbreak  of  hostilities,  several 
scouts  were  made  through  the  Navaho  country  during  the 
summer.  As  fall  approached,  the  civil  officials  became  in- 
creasingly insistent  on  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  while 


27.  Collins  to  Denver,  1/8/59,  C1885/59.     Collins  to  Baker,  6/12/59,  C42/59. 

28.  Connelly  to  Collins,  6/13/59,  and  Pfeiffer  to  Collins,  5/15/59,  C2087/59. 
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the  military  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  real 
campaign.  When  the  Simonson  expedition  was  being  fitted 
out  in  May  for  a  peaceful  reconnaissance  which  the  treaty 
permitted,  Collins  believed  that  war  could  hardly  be  avoided. 
In  addition  to  the  scouting  activities,  several  councils  were 
held  with  the  Navaho  and  they  promised  to  restore  stolen 
property.  But  by  September  the  superintendent  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem  was  im- 
possible, and  that  strong  measures  should  be  adopted  while 
the  troops  were  in  force  at  Fort  Defiance.29  He  emphasized 
this  view  with  the  charge  that  the  military  seemed  unwilling 
to  enforce  the  treaty  which  called  for  counter  reprisals :  "The 
whole  object  of  the  treaty  turned  upon  this  point.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  Indians  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
They  deserve  no  mercy  at  our  hands,  and  should  be  taught 
to  expect  none."30 

The  departmental  commander  was  not  to  be  stampeded 
into  action.  After  all,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  service  were 
more  directly  sensitive  to  the  public  demand  for  redress  of 
grievances  and  might  be  expected  to  be  restive  under  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  which  produced  inadequate  results.  The 
military,  on  the  other  hand,  were  farther  removed  officially 
from  the  public  sentiment.  They  emphasized  the  point  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  Navaho  were  in  favor  of  peace. 
Bonneville  estimated  the  number  of  ladrones  as  low  as 
eighteen  or  twenty.  They  would  appear  in  the  settlements 
as  friends,  perhaps  stay  overnight,  and  suddenly  disappear 
with  property.  That  was  certainly  annoying,  but  hard  to 
stop,  like  individual  thieving  in  the  white  man's  society. 
Moreover,  he  attributed  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  part 
to  the  frequent  change  in  agents,  and  definitely  opposed  war. 
A  campaign  he  believed  would  convert  10,000  self -sustaining 
people  into  robbers  obliged  to  live  by  stealing,  or  into  depend- 
ents upon  the  charity  of  the  government.  Thus  the  futility 

29.  Collins,   Annual  Report,   9/17/59,   36   Cong.   1  sess.   Sen.   Ex.   Doc.    1,   I,   716 
(1023).     Collins  to  Greenwood,  5/29/59,  C2099/59. 

30.  Annual  Report,  9/17/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  I,  707  (1023). 
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of  expecting  the  Navaho  to  adopt  the  practice  of  collective 
responsibility  was  recognized.31  His  argument  was  certainly 
sound  in  theory,  but  still  the  fact  remained  that  the  treaty 
was  not  respected,  losses  were  still  occurring,  and  claims 
were  piling  up  against  the  government.32 

Silas  F.  Kendrick  was  appointed  July  1,  1859,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Cowart.  At  the  same  time  Simonson  was  instructed 
to  take  possession  of  any  flock  of  sheep  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  agent,  and  to  punish  Indians  guilty  of  theft.  But 
no  general  war  was  to  be  started  except  by  order  from  the 
department  commander  unless  the  Indians  started  a  general 
uprising.33  At  this  point  the  secretary  of  war  intervened: 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  that  even  isolated 
attacks  on  the  Indians  shall  depend  rigidly  on  an  in- 
timation of  the  Indian  agent.  The  authority  and 
influence  of  the  agent  must  be  sustained,  but  the 
commander  himself,  in  the  absence  of  orders  from 
higher  authority,  will  judge  whether  the  circum- 
stances require  that  the  Indians,  or  particular  par- 
ties of  them,  shall  be  punished,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  decision  must  rest  solely  on  him.34 

Kenrick  attempted  to  settle  the  difficulties  arising  from 
non-observance  of  the  treaty  by  direct  negotiation.  He  held 
three  councils  with  the  Indians  in  September.  The  number 
in  attendance  varied  from  about  400  to  1,000.  The  agent 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  claims,  amounting  to  about 
$14,000,  and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  two 
Mexican  herders.  The  Navaho  had  returned  stock  to  the 
value  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  claims  and  now  complained 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  any  more.  Moreover,  they  pre- 
sented unpaid  claims  for  losses  sustained  from  retaliatory 
raids.  They  also  contended  that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  their  bad  men.  The  climax  to  the  nego- 


81.  Bonneville  to  Thomas,  8/14/59  and  8/31/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
2,  II,  310,  313f  (1024).  Simonson  and  Shepherd  were  of  the  same  general  opinion. 
Ibid.,  p.  311,  327. 

32.  Greenwood  to  James  Harlan,  1/23/59,  LB  61,  p.  385. 

33.  Wilkins  to  Simonson,  8/12/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  II,  312,  (1024). 

34.  J.  B.  Floyd,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  IX,  27   (1051). 
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tiations  was  a  thirty-day  ultimatum  for  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  of  the  property  due  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  period  of  grace  elapsed  on  October  25.  Kendrick,  under 
instruction  from  his  superior,  made  a  formal  demand  on 
Major  Shepherd  for  military  enforcement  of  the  treaty.35 

If  the  superintendent  was  insistent  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty,  he  was  not  so  legalistic  in  other  respects. 
As  Simonson  justly  pointed  out,  the  value  of  claims  against 
the  Navaho  was  not  established  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  suffered  the  losses ;  there  was  no  adjudication  by  an 
impartial  body ;  and  a  war  to  collect  them  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  private  parties  to  depredate  under  a  guise  of 
legality.  He  protested  against  a  general  war  to  enforce 
proper  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  few  wrong-doers.36  But 
the  prospects  of  plunder  for  some,  and  protection  for  others, 
would  naturally  make  the  policy  of  the  civil  department  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  more  popular  than  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  military  to  wage  war. 

Meanwhile,  an  incident  occurred  in  October  that  pre- 
cipitated hostilities.  In  response  to  another  complaint,  a 
small  force  was  sent  after  the  Navaho  raiders.  If  unsuccess- 
ful, Major  Shepherd  was  instructed  to  take  all  available 
force  from  Fort  Defiance  and  strike  an  effective  blow  at  the 
Indians  in  that  vicinity,  sufficiently  hard  to  put  an  end  to 
depredations.  This  was  not,  however,  to  result  in  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  major  protested  and  advanced  several  objec- 
tions to  obeying  the  orders :  the  thirty-day  ultimatum  had 
not  expired,  a  general  war  would  result,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  guilty  ones  was  uncertain,  the  peaceful  ones  would 
suffer,  winter  was  approaching,  the  settlements  would  suffer 
from  Indian  attacks,  "and  here  I  may  with  propriety  add, 
that  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  mouthing  politician  and  the 
land  warrant  speculators,  in  office  as  well  as  those  out,  crave 
the  very  state  of  things  of  which  I  suggest  an  avoidance ;" 
there  are  idle  and  vicious  men  in  every  town  who  desire  en- 


35.  Kendrick    to    Shepherd,    10/25/59,    C249/59.      Kendrick    to    Collins,    2/25/60, 
C492/60. 

36.  Simonson  to  Wilkins,  9/20/59,  36  Con.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  H,  341,   (1024). 
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rollment  as  volunteers  for  plunder.    But  the  orders  were 
carried  out;  two  Indians  were  killed  and  six  wounded.37 

Colonel  Thomas  T.  Fauntleroy  succeeded  Bonneville  as 
department  commander,  October  15,  1859,  and  adopted  a 
cautious  policy.  He  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  field  be- 
cause of  the  approaching  winter  and  to  allow  himself  time 
to  study  the  problem  before  embarking  on  a  serious  cam- 
paign. The  claims  that  had  accumulated  against  the  Navaho 
were  viewed  with  suspicion.  They  were  considered  in  many 
cases  to  be  wholly  fabricated  or  exaggerated,  and  if  they 
were  sufficient  cause  for  war,  then  "the  cause  for  war  be- 
comes interminable,  or  the  Indians  must  be  exterminated." 
These  claims  should  either  be  repudiated  entirely  or  prop- 
erly adjudicated. 

The  troops  should  be  employed  in  the  defense 
of  the  Territory,  giving  immediate  protection  to 
life  and  property  within  the  same,  and  carrying 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  only  in  instant  pur- 
suit for  depredations  committed,  or  making  inva- 
sions in  case  of  murder,  when  of  a  character,  and 
under  circumstances  which  ovince  a  general  hostile 
feeling,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  the  delivery  of 
offenders  in  case  of  these  murders.38 

His  views  sounded  well  on  paper,  but  had  been  a  failure 
in  practice  in  the  past.  The  military  had  had  poor  success 
in  immediate  pursuit  of  raiders,  and  had  failed  to  secure  the 
murderer  in  the  campaign  of  1858.  Furthermore,  they 
aroused  the  ire  of  Collins  and  the  people  who  believed  that 
the  treaty  of  1858  had  not  been  properly  enforced.  The 


37.  Shepherd  to  Wilkins,  10/14/59,  86  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  IX,  8-9.  14 
(1051).    Wilkins  to  Shepherd,  10/2/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Dec.  2,  II,  340  (1024). 

It  was  a  nip-and-tuck  affair  to  secure  property  indemnity.  Shepherd  captured  65 
horses,  including  a  crippled  mare  with  foal,  and  136  goats.  They  were  started  for  the 
Rio  Grande  with  an  escort.  The  first  night  out  the  Indians  stampeded  all  but  19  of  the 
horses  ;  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  kill  the  mare,  six  more  gave  out  on  the  march,  the 
foal  was  left  at  Algodones,  and  the  remaining  12  were  turned  over  to  Collins  at  Santa 
Fe.  Kendrick  to  Collins,  2/25/60,  C492/60. 

The  Navaho  stole  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  post  at  Defiance.  Shepherd  to  Wilkina, 
11/19/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  IX,  15,  18  (1051). 

38.  Fauntleroy  to  Thomas,  11/6/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  IX,  10-11 
(1051). 
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superintendent  insisted  that  the  claims  that  had  been  pre- 
sented were  just  and  that  the  military  should  collect  them.39 
The  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  echoed  the  views  of  Col- 
lins :  the  Navaho  "will  probably  have  to  be  more  thoroughly 
chastised  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  a  proper  sense  of 
their  treaty  obligations  .  . ."  40 

Governor  Rencher  discussed  the  situation  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  in  December  and  recommended  that 
each  settlement  organize  a  company  for  its  own  defense.41 
The  legislators,  however,  were  interested  in  something  more 
than  self-defense.  They  addressed  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
governor  asking  for  more  detailed  information  about  the 
status  of  the  Navaho  and  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty. 
Several  resolutions  of  censure  were  introduced,  directed  at 
the  military  and  Indian  officials.42  In  obedience  to  the  joint 
resolution,  Rencher  wrote  to  Collins  and  Fauntleroy  for  offi- 
cial statements  of  Indian  affairs.  The  superintendent  re- 
plied, but  the  commandant  was  not  so  obliging. 

In  his  reply  to  Rencher,  Collins  reviewed  the  Indian 
situation  for  the  past  several  years,  reiterated  his  chronic 
complaint  that  the  military  should  have  followed  a  firm  and 
just  policy  of  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  and  emphasized  the 
significance  of  the  provision  for  reprisals :  "These  were  the 
strong  points  in  the  treaty  upon  which  I  relied  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
citizens  for  the  losses  sustained  by  them."48 

Fauntleroy  finally  matured  his  views  as  to  a  plan  of 
action.  A  general  reorganization  of  the  military  defenses 
in  the  Department  of  New  Mexico  was  proposed.  This  in- 
cluded the  abandonment  of  Fort  Defiance  and  the  location 
of  a  new  post  at  Ojo  del  Oso  (Bear  Springs) ,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  southeastward  on  the  main  route  to  Albuquerque. 
A  request  was  made  for  ten  companies  of  volunteers,  or  an 


39.  Collins  to  Fauntleroy,  12/4/59,  C310/60. 

40.  Annual  Report,  11/26/59,  RB  11,  p.  274. 

41.  New  Mexico,  Executive  Records,  1851-1867,  p.  227. 

42.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  2/4/60,  C399/60. 

43.  Collins  to  Rencher,  1/21/60,  C399/60. 
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additional  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  permission  to 
secure  the  services  of  300  Ute  Indians,  inveterate  foes  of  the 
Navaho.  If  a  general  war  then  became  necessary,  he  prom- 
ised that  "the  Navajoe  difficulties  will  never  be  again  heard 
of."44  In  accomplishing  this  end  he  objected  to  the  practice 
of  independent  companies  taking  the  field.  He  refused  to 
sanction  them  or  to  furnish  ammunition  for  their  use. 

The  policy  of  Fauntleroy  placed  him  under  a  cross  fire 
of  criticism.  His  request  for  volunteers  met  with  popular 
favor;  perhaps,  as  Collins  suggested,  because  it  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  men,  "some  of  whom  are  well  known  to 
you  [Greenwood],  who  have  been  engaged  in  speculating  in 
Land  Warrants.  These  men  have  been  constantly  courting 
his  favor  .  .  .  ,"45  On  the  other  hand  his  opposition  to  inde- 
pendent expeditions  led  Rencher  to  carry  that  issue  to  Wash- 
ington, but  the  secretary  of  war  sustained  his  subordinate. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds,  an  increase  in  the  regular  troops 
was  authorized  rather  than  the  enrollment  of  volunteers.46 

Collins  was  critical  of  the  proposal  to  employ  the  (Jte 
Indians  against  the  Navaho.  The  previous  spring  he  had 
tried  to  patch  up  the  chronic  feud  between  the  two  groups  by 
bringing  them  together  in  a  peace  meeting.  He  considered 
war  unfortunate  because  it  prevented  the  Navaho  from 
planting ;  a  condition  which  made  them  more  dependent  on 
the  government,  and  "evil  disposed  Mexicans  take  advantage 
of  it  to  commit  thefts  on  the  credit  of  the  Indians."47 

Meanwhile,  the  friction  which  had  developed  between 
the  superintendent  and  commandant  had  its  counterpart  at 
Fort  Defiance.  Kendrick  had  the  same  complaint  to  make 


44.  Fauntleroy  to  Thomas,   1/29/60,   36   Cong.   1   sess.   Hse.   Ex.   Doc.   69,   IX,   29 
(1051).    Collins  to  Greenwood,  4/8/60,  C502/60. 

Bender,  "Frontier  Defense  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  1853-1861,"  in  New 
Mexico  Historical  Review,  IX,  368  (Oct.,  1934)  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan 
of  reorganization. 

45.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  2/10/60,  C413/60,  and  2/12/60,  C412/60. 

46.  Rencher  to  secretary  of  state,  2/4/60,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  24,  VI, 
8  (1097).    Townsend  to  Fauntleroy,  2/25/60,  36  Cong.  1  sess,  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  IX,  40 
(1051).     New  Mexico,  Executive  Records,  1851-1867,  p.  250 

47.  Collins    to    Denver,     3/14/59,     C1985/59.       Collins    to     Greenwood,     2/10/60, 
C413/60. 
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about  conditions  at  the  post  as  Yost  and  Baker  had  made.  It 
was  humiliating  to  ask  favors  of  the  military,  which,  as  he 
said,  were  often  granted  with  scant  courtesy.  The  Indian 
bureau  could  have  ended  this  difficulty  by  building  suitable 
quarters  for  the  agent  but  had  delayed  doing  so  because  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Navaho.  An  attempt  was  now 
made  to  remedy  the  situation  by  a  request  to  the  department 
of  war  that  suitable  quarters  be  allotted  for  the  use  of  the 
agent  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  buy  supplies  at  army 
prices.48 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  developed.  Shepherd  had 
ordered  a  flogging  for  a  friendly  Indian  courier  because  he 
held  in  his  possession  an  army  rifle.  On  January  18,  1860, 
another  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  regard  to  an  In- 
dian who  had  entered  the  post  for  a  conference.  The  agent 
protested  against  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  troublesome  question  of  jurisdiction  arose. 
Shepherd  ordered  Kendrick  to  hold  no  more  conferences 
with  the  Indians  without  permission  because  they  were  in  a 
state  of  war,  otherwise  he  must  leave  the  post.  The  reply 
of  the  agent  was  not  framed  in  such  language  as  to  promote 
good  feelings :  "If  your  note  is  intended  as  a  threat,  I  pass 
it  by  unnoticed  as  the  ox  would  the  passing  fly  that  should 
perchance  light  upon  his  horn.  I  will  discharge  my  duty  as 
agent  regardless  of  consequences."49 

In  view  of  this  quarrel,  Collins  ordered  Kendrick  to 
leave  Fort  Defiance.  His  usefulness  there  was  considered 
at  an  end  because  the  Indians  dared  not  enter  the  post,  and 
no  hope  was  felt  of  winning  their  confidence  until  quarters 
could  be  provided  elsewhere  for  the  agent.  Shepherd  had 
now  become  a  persona  non  grata  to  Collins  and  he  declined 
to  detail  another  agent  to  the  Navaho  until  a  change  in  com- 
mand had  been  made:  "I  do  suppose  a  more  contemptable 
fellow  than  Majr  Shepherd  has  never  disgraced  the  army,  and 


48.  Kendrick  to  Collins,  11/20/59,  C254/59.     Greenwood  to  Collins,  12/29/59,  LB 
62,  p.  365. 

49.  Kendrick  to  Shepherd,   1/20/60,  and  Kendrick  to  Collins,    1/23/60,   C398/60. 
Kendrick  to  Collins,  2/25/60,  C492/60. 
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certainly  none  could  be  less  qualified  to  be  placed  in  command 
of  a  Post  so  important  as  that  of  Defiance."50 

Kendrick  spoke  with  prophetic  vision  when  he  said  that 
no  security  could  now  be  expected  against  the  Navaho  "until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  conquered  and  humiliated."51  The 
Indians  strengthened  this  view  by  their  increasing  boldness. 
In  February  they  ran  off  a  flock  of  30,000  sheep,  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Socorro.  The  troops  from  Fort  Craig  with 
the  aid  of  volunteers  recovered  part  of  the  flock  with  a  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides.  The  Navaho  also  attacked  the  herds  at 
Fort  Defiance,  fought  the  wood  parties,  and  even  made  a 
direct  attack  in  May  on  the  post ;  they  were  only  beaten  off 
with  difficulty,  actually  gaining  access  into  the  interior !  The 
very  capital  of  the  Territory  was  regarded  with  contempt; 
stock  was  run  off  within  sight  of  Santa  Fe  in  broad  daylight, 
"bearding  the  lion  in  his  den."62 

Fauntleroy  declined  to  undertake  a  general  campaign 
and  adhered  to  his  views  of  November.  Collins  criticised 
him  for  inaction,  public  indignation  increased,  and  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  commandant,  volunteer  expeditions 
were  organized  to  invade  the  Navaho  country.  The  attorney- 
general  for  the  Territory,  S.  M.  Baird,  wrote:  "Our  condi- 
tion is  becoming  truly  desperate  and  no  dawn  of  relief  from 
the  Commandant.  He  could  have  fiddled  with  a  Grace  while 
Rome  was  burning,  if  he  had  been  there  and  I  wish  to  God 
he  had."53 

The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  in  July  by  orders  from 
Washington.  The  impertinence  of  the  Navaho  in  attacking 
Fort  Defiance  led  Shepherd  to  advise  that  "The  post  ought 
never  to  be  abandoned  until  a  lasting  peace  is  beaten  into 


60.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  2/5/60,  C398/60,  and  3/30/60,  C492/60. 

61.  Kendricks  to  Collins,  2/25/60.C  492/60. 

52.  Santo  Fe  Weekly  Gazette,  7/18/60,  in  C640/60. 

The  Gazette  was  owned  by  Collins  and  edited  by  John  T.  Russell  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent  in  November,  1859.  He  was  assigned  temporarily  to  the  Pueblos 
and  given  the  extra  task  of  editing.  The  paper  was  anti-Republican  at  this  time.  See 
Collins  to  Greenwood,  8/14/60,  C737/60.  Gazette,  2/2/61,  in  L69/63.  Thompson  to 
Greenwood,  11/5/59,  149/59.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  1/29/60,  C343/60. 

53.  Baird  to  Editor   (  of  Gazette),  7/14/60  and  6/26/60,  in  C640/60.     Collins  to 
Greenwood,  1/7/60,  C3 10/60. 
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these  Indians,  who  already  believe  that  we  are  afraid  of 
them,  judging,  doubtless  of  our  inaction  in  not  assuming  the 
offensive."  On  the  basis  of  this  incident,  the  secretary  of  war 
ordered  Fauntleroy  to  start  active  operations.  He  made  the 
significant  suggestion  that  a  winter  campaign  would  be  best, 
but  left  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  department 
commander.54 

Fauntleroy  entered  upon  his  task  with  reluctance : 

The  unfortunate  relations  which  have  ren- 
dered these  operations  necessary,  and  which  will 
probably  occasion  much  suffering  to  all  concerned 
in  them,  may  be  justly  attributed  in  part  to  a  sys- 
tem of  retaliatory  and  predatory  incursions,  which 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  people  of  this  Territory 
against  the  Navajoes  for  some  time  past,  and  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  territorial  governor.55 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  R.  Canby  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  field  operations  and  additional  troops 
were  brought  in  from  Utah.  A  short  six  weeks'  campaign 
was  planned  for  October  and  November.  The  rigors  of  a 
New  Mexico  winter  were  still  regarded  as  a  bar  to  war  in 
that  season;  if  necessary,  another  blow  could  be  struck  in 
the  spring.  The  secretary  of  war  disapproved  of  such  tac- 
tics ;  he  believed  that  the  proper  way  was  a  winter  campaign 
by  infantry  traveling  light  in  small  parties,  with  the  object 
of  inspiring  fear  by  a  few  decisive  blows  to  kill.  Further- 
more, the  Indian  horses  should  be  captured,  but  their  sheep 
and  other  supplies  should  not  be  disturbed  except  for  supply- 
ing the  troops,  because  wanton  destruction  of  property 
would  impoverish  the  Navaho,  turn  them  all  into  robbers, 
and  make  necessary  their  extermination.  Once  subjugated, 
a  firm,  just  course  would  ensure  peace.  This  was  a  very 
sensible  plan,  but  a  winter  campaign  was  to  await  a  sterner 
man  than  Fauntleroy.56 


54.  Shepherd  to  Wilkins,  5/7/60,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  55,   (1079). 
Floyd  to  Fauntleroy,  7/9/60,  ibid.,  p.  60. 

55.  Fauntleroy  to  Thomas,  9/9/60,  ibid.,  p.  66. 

56.  Fauntleroy  to  Thomas,  8/26/60,  and  A.  G.  to  Fauntleroy,  10/29/60,  36  Cong. 
2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  II,  63,  68  (1079). 
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Private  initiative  had  not  waited  upon  the  military  for 
leadership.  Miguel  E.  Pino  and  Manuel  Chaves  led  a  force 
of  about  400  into  the  Navaho  country  in  the  spring.  Another 
party  of  about  fifty  suffered  heavy  losses  in  a  fight  with  the 
Indians  near  Laguna  Grande  in  July.  Ramon  Baca  arrived 
the  next  day  with  300  men  and  turned  the  tables  on  the 
victors.57  Other  people  agitated  for  a  regiment  of  volunteers. 
Governor  Rencher  was  unsympathetic  toward  this  move  be- 
cause he  thought  that  there  were  sufficient  troops  for  a  cam- 
paign and,  furthermore,  volunteers  would  not  be  paid  by  the 
government  unless  :he  department  commander  called  for 
such  aid.  But  he  did  offer  to  accede  to  public  opinion  if  the 
people  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  regiment. 

Fauntleroy,  of  course,  was  opposed  to  such  aid  unless 
under  federal  control,  but  the  move  for  local  action  was  not 
ended:  "Urged  on  by  a  few  ambitious  or  interested  lead- 
ers . . . ,"  a  public  meeting  on  August  27  resolved  to  take  the 
matter  "into  their  own  hands."58  As  a  result,  forces  were 
raised  and  moved  against  the  Indians.  Secretary  of  War 
Cass  suggested  that  they  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
law,  but  Rencher  thought  that  such  a  course  was  practically 
impossible  and  believed  that  the  remedy  lay  in  orders  from 
the  proper  department  in  Washington:  "But  for  a  few  in- 
terested speculators,  backed  by  some  federal  officers,  these 
unauthorized  expeditions  would  never,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  organized;  because,  in  the  main,  the  Mexicans  are  a 
law  abiding  people."59 

Collins  was  one  of  the  "federal  officers."  His  sub-agent 
at  Abiquiu,  Albert  H.  Pfeiffer,  led  a  party  of  Mexicans  and 
Ute  Indians  against  the  Navaho,  captured  some  stock  and 
took  a  number  of  captives.  The  superintendent  also  changed 
his  mind  about  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Ute  as  auxiliaries 
for  the  regular  troops.  This  was  due  to  several  reasons.  His 
efforts  at  promoting  peace  between  the  two  tribes  had  not 


57.  Gazette,  7/18/60,  in  C640/60. 

58.  Rencher  to  Cass,  9/4/60,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  24,  VI,  12-13   (1097), 
and  Rencher,  Address  to  Public,  8/20/60,. 

59.  Rencher  to  Cass,  11/10/60,  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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met  with  success,  and  they  were  now  fighting.  Furthermore, 
he  was  still  seeking  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  decisive  campaign. 
Since  the  regular  troops  moved  slowly,  and  the  season  was 
already  advanced,  he  hoped  that  the  Ute  would  hasten  mat- 
ters and  secure  the  desired  end.  He  was  still  conscious  of 
his  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  charges,  but  some- 
times one  more  straw  will  break  the  camel's  back :  "I  have 
to  a  great  degree  lost  all  sympathy  for  them  and  look  for- 
ward to  their  thorough  chastisement  as  our  only  relief  from 
their  incursions."  If  well  punished,  he  thought  the  Navaho 
would  then  be  more  amenable  to  adopring  the  ways  of  the 
civilized  white  man.  To  make  this  more  certain,  the  last 
resource  of  the  Territory  was  drawn  upon,  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians were  enlisted.60 

Despite  the  large  preparations  made  to  chastise  the 
Navaho,  the  campaign  proved  as  indecisive  as  the  previous 
ones.  With  the  approach  of  winter,  an  armistice  was  ar- 
ranged and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  field.  The 
non-aggressive  Navaho  submitted  unconditionally  and  prom- 
ised to  make  war  on  the  ladrones,  to  remain  west  of  Fort 
Fauntleroy,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  locate  in  settled 
communities.  To  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Indians,  Faunt- 
leroy admonished  the  public  to  make  no  further  attacks 
during  the  armistice.61 

The  armistice  and  the  desire  of  Fauntleroy  were  equally 
futile  in  ending  the  difficulties.  The  formal  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  continued  in  effect  all  during  the  year  1861  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  conditions  arising  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.62  But  illegal  attacks  were  made  on 
the  Indians  and  they  retaliated  by  raiding  the  settlements, 
or  perhaps  vice  versa.  Both  sides  claimed  the  other  had 
broken  the  peace  agreement.  It  was  impossible  to  fix  specific 
responsibility  because  the  trouble  makers  were  the  few  on 
each  side  and  their  suppression  constituted  the  crux  of  the 


60.  Collins  to  Greenwood,  9/8/60,  C733/60,  and  9/16/60,   C741/60.     Collins,  An- 
nual Report,  9/24/60,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  I,  383  (1078). 

61.  Fauntleroy  to  Rencher,  2/27/61,  in  Gazette,  C991/61. 

62.  Collins  to  Dole,  9/7/61,  C1358/61. 
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problem.  If  the  ladrones  could  be  controlled  by  the  peace 
party  among  the  Navaho,  and  popular  opinion  with  the  aid 
of  authority  could  stop  the  plundering  expeditions  of  the 
settlers,  the  two  races  would  be  at  peace. 

During  this  period  of  official  inactivity,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  drastic  and  decisive  action  grew.  The  new  ter- 
ritorial governor,  Henry  Connelly,  expressed  himself 
strongly:  despite  the  efforts  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  the  Indians  "yet  remain  the  same  enemies  to 
God  and  to  man,  to  civilization  and  peaceful  industry  which 
they  were  found  to  be  when  first  brought  into  contact  with 
Christian  communities."  He  criticised  the  government  for 
its  inaction  based  on  "prevalence  of  a  sickly  sentimentality 
— a  false  philanthropy — in  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
more  populous  States  now  secured  from  Indian  contact  and 
depredation  .  .  .  ,"  and  recommended  that  the  government 
use  its  power  to  restrict  the  Indians  within  proper  limits 

and  either  maintain  them  as  paupers,  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  oblige  them  to  sustain 
themselves,  or  on  the  other  hand  exterminate  them. 
The  earth  was  given  to  man  so  that  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  he  should  draw  subsistence  therefrom. 
Such  is  the  Divine  command,  and  those  who  obey  it 
not,  must  taste  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  disobedience. 
Under  this  injunction  the  Indians  has  rights  as 
well  as  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind.63 

The  department  commander  was  in  agreement  with  the 
governor,  but  was  inclined  to  place  a  bit  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  situation  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  It 
was  their  moral  responsibility,  he  believed,  to  put  an  end  to 
marauding  expeditions  and  thereby  make  more  possible  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  But  perhaps  that  possi- 
bility had  already  passed : 

Recent  occurrences  in  the  Navajo  country  .  .  . 
have  so  demoralized  and  broken  up  that  nation,  that 
there  is  now  no  choice  between  their  absolute  ex- 
termination or  their  removal  and  colonization  at 


63.     Henry  Connelly,  12/4/61,  Executive  Records,  1851-1867,  p.  281. 
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points  so  remote  from  the  settlements  as  to  isolate 
them  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory.64 

The  plan  of  establishing  fixed  boundaries  for  the 
Navaho  was  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1858,  but  now  the 
idea  of  removal  had  been  advanced.  And  as  the  plan  for 
collective  responsibility  had  broken  down,  an  attempt  was 
now  to  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the  peaceful  Navaho 
and  the  ladrones.  The  troublemakers  were  marked  out  for 
definite  punishment  just  as  soon  as  the  military  could  find 
the  opportunity.65 

On  this  basis  the  situation  continued  unchanged  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1862.  The  military  were  too  occu- 
pied with  the  Texan  invasion  to  do  more  than  try  to  catch 
Indian  marauders  before  they  could  escape  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses  with  their  plunder.66  But  with  the  arrival  of  a 
new  commander  in  the  department,  strong  and  drastic 
measures  were  adopted  that  were  to  prove  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  Navaho  problem. 


64.  Canby  to  A.  A.  G.,  12/1/61,  R.  R.  Series  I,  vol.  4,  p.  77. 

Canby  apparently  referred  to  a  fight  that  occurred  at  Fort  Fauntleroy  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861.  The  post  officers  and  the  Navaho  staged  a  horse  race,  a  dispute  arose  over 
the  outcome  and  a  fight  resulted. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Loring  had  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
March  3,  1861.  He  resigned  and  left  Santa  Fe,  June  11,  leaving  Major  E.  R.  S.  Canby 
in  charge.  Ibid.,  Series  I,  vol.  1,  p.  599,  606. 

65.  Canby  to  Connelly,  11/22/61,  R.  R.,  Series  I,  vol.  4,  p.  75-76. 

66.  Under  the  territorial  law  of  January  13,  1859,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
required  to  report  Indian  depredations  to  the  Probate  Judge,  who  in  turn  reported  to 
the  Territorial  Assembly.     New  Mexico,  Revised  Statutes,  1865. 

For  the  year  1862  the  depredations  reported  from  nine  counties  were  as  follows: 
62  persons  killed,  34  wounded,  7  captured;  stock  stolen,  684  horses,  2,599  cattle,  254 
mules,  30,841  sheep,  974  burros,  32  other  animals ;  total  cost  $340,405.17.  New  Mexico 
Legislative  Assembly,  House  Journal,  1863,  p.  185. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  CARLETON  POLICY 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  James  H.  Carleton  succeeded  Canby  as 
commander  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1862,  and  he  soon  laid  plans  to  solve  the  Indian  prob- 
lem. Because  of  the  limited  military  resources,  the  tribes 
were  dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  The  Mescaleros  were  the  first 
to  feel  his  hard  hand ;  the  majority  of  them  being  subdued  by 
the  end  of  the  year  and  removed  to  Fort  Sumner.  The  next 
in  order  were  the  Navaho.  In  preparation  for  their  chastise- 
ment, Fort  Wing-ate  was  established  in  the  spring-  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  Fauntleroy. 

These  measures  moved  a  group  of  eighteen  Navaho 
chiefs  to  visit  Santa  Fe.  In  the  meeting  that  resulted,  Carle- 
ton  explained  his  policy  in  no  uncertain  terms : 

I  told  them  that  they  could  have  no  peace  until 
they  would  give  other  guarantees  than  their  word 
that  the  peace  should  be  kept ;  to  go  home  and  tell 
their  people  so ;  that  we  had  no  faith  in  their  prom- 
ises; that  if  they  did  not  return  we  should  know 
they  had  chosen  the  alternative  of  war ;  that  in  this 
event  the  consequences  rested  on  them.2 

The  pith  of  the  statement  lay  in  the  phrase,  "other  guaran- 
tees than  their  word."  The  futility  of  treaties  was  thus  rec- 
ognized and  some  other  method  was  to  be  employed  to  con- 
trol the  nomad ;  but  meanwhile,  war  was  considered  a  nec- 
essary preliminary : 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  the  Navajo 
Indians  have  long  since  passed  that  point  when 
talking  would  be  of  any  avail.  They  must  be 
whipped  and  fear  us  before  they  will  cease  killing 
and  robbing  the  people.3 


1.  Carleton  to  Col.  J.   F.   Chaves,   10/12/62,  A.   G.   O.,   LS   13,   p.  4.     Rio  Abajo 
Weekly  Press,  4/28/63,  6/23/63. 

2.  Carleton  to  Thomas,  12/20/62,  J.  S.  C.,  1867,  p.  103. 

3.  Carleton  to  Brig.  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  2/1/63,  R.  R.  Ser.  I,  vol.  15,  p.  670. 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  means  had  not  been  tried  in  the  process  [of  sub- 
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This  sentiment  was  concurred  in  by  the  Indian  bureau  and 
the  territorial  executive. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1863,  the  policy  of  Carleton  had 
begun  to  take  more  definite  shape.  The  friendly  Navaho 
were  to  be  separated  from  the  unfriendly.  Those  who  wanted 
peace  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  where  they 
would  be  protected  until  the  war  was  over.  By  September 
his  plan  was  fully  formulated ;  the  "other  guarantee"  had 
been  decided  upon.  The  Bosque  Redondo  was  to  be  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  whole  Navaho  nation ;  the  reserva- 
tion policy  was  to  be  put  into  force  on  a  grand  scale : 

The  purpose  I  have  in  view  is  to  send  all  cap- 
tured Navajoes  and  Apaches  to  that  point  [Bosque 
Redondo] ,  and  there  to  feed  and  take  care  of  them 
until  they  have  opened  farms  and  become  able  to 
support  themselves,  as  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  are  doing.  Removal  should  be  the  "sine 
qua  non"  of  peace. 

The  knowledge  of  the  perfidy  of  these  Nava- 
joes, gained  after  two  centuries  of  experience,  is 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  put  no  faith  in  their  promises. 
They  have  no  government  to  make  treaties;  they 
are  a  patriarchal  people.  One  set  of  families  may 
make  promises,  but  the  other  set  will  not  heed  them. 
They  understand  the  direct  application  of  force  as 
a  law,  if  its  application  be  removed  that  moment 
they  become  lawless.  This  has  been  tried  over  and 
over  again,  and  at  great  expense.  The  purpose 
now  is,  never  to  relax  the  application  of  force  with 
a  people  that  can  no  more  be  trusted  than  the  wolves 
that  run  through  the  mountains.  To  collect  them 
together,  little  by  little,  on  to  a  reservation,  away 
from  the  haunts,  and  hills,  and  hiding  places  of 
their  country ;  there  be  kind  to  them ;  there  teach 
their  children  how  to  read  and  write;  teach  them 
the  arts  of  peace ;  teach  them  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity. Soon  they  will  acquire  new  habits,  new 

duing  the  Navajoes]  ;  there  were  fighting,  feeding,  coaxing,  arguments,  presents,  and 
treaties,  until  money,  argument  and  patience  were  equally  exhausted,  and  a  'Navajo 
treaty'  had  passed  into  the  same  category  of  intangibles  with  'Punic  faith' — became  a 
byword  and  a  joke."  George  Gwyther,  "An  Indian  Reservation,"  in  Overland  Monthly, 
X,  124  (Feb.,  1873).  Gwyther  was  an  army  medical  officer,  stationed  at  Fort  Sumner. 
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ideas,  and  new  modes  of  life ;  and  the  old  Indians 
will  die  off,  and  carry  with  them  all  latent  longings 
for  murdering  and  robbing. . .  .  Even  until  they  can 
raise  enough  to  be  self-sustaining,  you  can  feed 
them  cheaper  than  you  can  fight  them. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Bosque  Redondo  is 
far  down  the  Pecos,  on  the  open  plains,  where  the 
Indians  can  have  no  lateral  contract  [contact] 
with  settlers.  If  the  government  will  only  set  apart 
a  reservation  of  forty  miles  square,  with  Fort  Sum- 
ner,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  in  the  centre,  all  the 
good  land  will  be  covered,  and  keep  the  settlers  a 
proper  distance  from  the  Indians.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  Navajo  country  fit  for  a  reservation;  and 
even  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  it 
there,  for  in  a  short  time  the  Indians  would  steal 
away  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  again,  and 
then,  as  of  old,  would  come  a  new  war,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

I  know  these  views  are  practical  and  humane 
— are  just  to  the  suffering  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
aggressive,  perfidious,  butchering  Navajoes.4 

Carleton  might  have  added,  as  he  did  the  following  year, 
that  his  decision  to  remove  the  Navaho  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  was  strengthened  by  the  mining  development  in 
Arizona.  Prospectors  were  invading  the  region  north  of 
the  Gila  river  and  ('the  fact  that  every  stream  coming  from 
it  is  known  to  be  gold  bearing"*  justified  the  location  of  Fort 
Whipple  in  the  fall  of  1863  to  protect  the  miners.  With  the 
removal  of  the  Navaho  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
route  along  the  35th  parallel,  the  road  to  the  mining  region 
would  be  safe,  and  an  influx  of  miners  would  follow.  On  the 
assumption  that  Arizona  would  remain  primarily  a  mining 
region  and  New  Mexico  would  continue  as  a  stock  raising 
country,  the  new  territory  would  constitute  a  market  for 
the  products  of  New  Mexico.  Furthermore,  with  the  route 
to  the  west  safe,  stage  lines  and  a  railroad  would  be  con- 


4.  Carleton  to  Thomas,  9/6/63,  38  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  III,  230,   (1182). 

5.  Allyn  to  Carleton,  4/7/64,  Gazette,  6/4/64. 
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structed  because  of  the  superior  all-year  climate  in  the  south- 
west for  transcontinental  travel.6 

The  Navaho,  of  course,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
that  Carleton  had  in  mind.  In  a  conference  held  at  Cubero 
about  May  1,  he  informed  the  chiefs,  Delgadito  and  Barbon- 
cito,  of  the  plan  for  removal  of  the  friendly  members  of  the 
tribe.  Barboncito  not  only  refused  to  go,  but  also  refused  to 
fight  if  attacked.  But  as  Colonel  Chaves  laconically  wrote, 
"when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  he  will  fight  run  or  go  to  Bosque 
Redondo."7  And  they  soon  had  to  make  their  choice,  be- 
cause Colonel  Christopher  Carson  was  ordered  on  June  15 
to  establish  Fort  Canby  at  the  Pueblo  Colorado  and  prosecute 
the  war.  The  peaceful  Navaho  were  given  until  July  20  to 
surrender  voluntarily  and  go  to  their  new  home.8 

Carson  took  the  field  in  August  with  a  force  of  volun- 
teers. Their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  $20  prize 
money  for  every  horse  or  mule  captured  from  those  who  did 
not  voluntarily  surrender,  and  of  $1  per  head  for  sheep. 
This  was  displeasing  to  the  Indian  service  officials,  but 
Carleton  was  working  for  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  confiscation  of  enemy  supplies  is  a  legitimate  weapon  of 
war.  Whatever  could  not  be  taken  by  the  troops  was  de- 
stroyed, especially  the  corn  fields  and  peach  orchards.  In 
one  other  respect,  a  change  was  made  in  the  traditional 
methods  of  fighting.  Captive  children  taken  by  the  Ute 
Indians  could  not  be  sold  to  the  Mexicans  to  be  held  in 
slavery;  all  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Bosque  Re- 
dondo.9 

The  results  of  the  campaign  appeared  slowly  at  first. 
During  the  late  summer  and  fall,  scouts  accomplished  little 
except  destruction  of  property,  the  killing  of  a  few  Indians, 


6.  Carleton  to  the  people  of   New   Mexico,    12/16/64,    Gazette,    1/21/65.     Ibid., 
6/11/64,  7/2/64. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  actor  in  the  farce  [the  Bosque  Redondo],  and 
many  of  the  advocates,  are  largely  interested  in  mines  in  Arizona."  The  New 
Mexican,  10/28/64.  This  newspaper  was  anti-Carleton  ;  the  Gazette  was  pro-Carleton. 

7.  Chavez  to  Collins,  5/4/63,  C264/63.     Chavez  was  commander  at  Fort  Wingate. 

8.  Carleton  to  Chaves  and  Carson,  6/23/63,  S.  J.  C.,  p.  116,  245. 

9.  Carleton  to  Carson,  8/18/63,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  1,  vol.  26,  p.235.    Dole  to  Usher, 
12/23/63,  RB  13,  p.  267. 
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and  the  gaining  of  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  country. 
However,  a  party  of  fifty-one  from  the  peaceful  Sandoval 
band  was  sent  to  the  Bosque  Redondo  in  September,  and  Del- 
gadito  with  another  party  of  188  joined  them  in  November. 
But  the  winter  months  were  to  produce  the  decisive  results. 
Whereas  former  commanders  had  withdrawn  the  troops 
from  the  field  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  Carleton  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  such  obstacle.  In  August  he  had 
advised  Carson  that  "The  value  of  time  cannot  be  too  seri- 
ously considered.  Make  every  sting  draw.  Much  is  ex- 
pected of  you,  both  here  and  in  Washington."10  When  the 
Indians  ran  off  part  of  the  mule  herd  of  the  troops,  in  De- 
cember, the  instructions  were  not  to  delay  the  planned  expedi- 
tion for  Canyon  de  Chelly :  "Now,  while  the  snow  is  deep," 
was  the  time  to  strike.  If  the  troops  were  not  willing  to 
suffer  privations,  such  as  campaigning  on  foot  in  winter 
with  three  or  four  days  rations  and  blankets,  the  Indians 
would  get  the  best  of  the  contest.11 

Carson  was  a  worthy  field-commander  for  a  chief  like 
Carleton.  As  early  as  October  he  recognized  that  a  winter 
campaign  on  foot  would  be  necessary,  because  the  horses 
could  not  endure  the  severe  work.  And  a  month  later  he 
wrote,  "I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  troops  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  endure  as  many 
hardships  as  did  the  men  of  my  command"  on  a  scout  west 
of  the  Oraibi  villages.12  This  statement  might  sound  a  bit 
boastful;  but  it  was  no  boy's  play  that  had  been  entered 
upon.13 


10.  8/7/63,  A.  G.  O.,  LS  13,  p.  630. 

11.  Carleton  to  Carson,  12/31/63,  S.  J.  C.,  p.  154. 

12.  Carson  to  Cutler,  12/6/63,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  1,  vol.  26,  p.  255. 

13.  "His  scout  to  the  unexplored  country  west  of  Little  Red  River   [Little  Colo- 
rado], is  unparalleled  in  indian  or  civilized  warfare,  and  no  other  detachment  of  U.  S. 
troops  has  encountered  and  Overcome  such  hardships  during  the  present  war.    Imagine 
a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men  leaving  a  post  in  winter  on  a  twenty  days'  scout, 
the  snow  fifteen  inches  deep  and  still  falling  fast,  their  pack  mules  giving  out  one  by 
one,  and  the  companies  obliged  in  consequence  to  cache  most  of  their  rations,  and  the 
commander  under  these  circumstances  still  pushing  forward  in  defiance  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  him.     And,  furthermore,  in  defiance  of  the  very  elements  combined, 
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Come  dress  your  ranks,  my  gallant  souls,  a  stand- 
ing in  a  row, 

Kit  Carson  he  is  waiting  to  march  against  the  foe ; 

At  night  we  march  to  Moqui,  o'er  lofty  hills  of 
snow, 

To  meet  and  crush  the  savage  foe,  bold  Johnny 

Navajo. 
We'll  first  chastise,  then  civilize  bold  Johnny 

Navajo! 
Johnny  Navajo !  0  Johnny  Navajo  !14 

Carson  led  his  force  to  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  in  January, 
1864,  and  his  aids,  Albert  H.  Pfeiffer  and  Asa  Carey,  pene- 
trated its  defiles.  This  venture  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
hostiles'  country  produced  the  desired  results;  they  now 
surrendered  in  large  numbers.  In  early  March,  Captain 
John  Thompson  left  Fort  Canby  with  2,138  captives,  includ- 
ing chief  Herrera,  for  the  Bosque  Redondo.15  Strenuous 
field  operations  were  suspended  for  a  few  months  to  await 
the  full  effect  of  the  winter  campaign. 

During  the  next  three  years  a  complex  policy  of  scouts, 
peaceful  interviews,  and  the  use  of  friendly  emissaries  from 
the  captives  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  was  followed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  wilful  Navaho  to  surrender.  Threats 
and  cajolery  were  employed  with  varying  success.  The  stub- 
borness  of  old  Barboncito  was  duplicated  by  Manuelito.  They 
were  both  captured  once  only  to  escape.  But  in  1866  they 


14.  Rio  Abajo  Weekly  Press,  12/8/63. 

15.  Carey  to  Cutler,  3/6/64,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  1,  vol.  34,  p.  118.    Rio  Abajo  Weekly 
Press,  3/22/64. 

he  presses  forward,  his  men  inarching  sixty- two  miles  with  a  halt  of  but  two  hours  for 
rest."     Tara  to  Editor,  1/9/64,  Rio  Abajo  Weekly  Press,  2/2/64. 

"Long  marches  on  foot  over  desert,  arid  wastes ;  climbing  almost  perpendicular 
mountains,  carrying  on  the  shoulder  blanket,  rations  and  accoutrements ;  shivering  on 
the  night  march  though  ready  to  fall  from  fatigue ;  lying  on  the  cold  ground  protected 
by  one  blanket  (generally  of  the  shoddy  regimen),  from  a  temperature  where  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  40°  below  zero ;  where  the  cheerful  glare  and  the  brightening  influences  of 
the  bivouac  fire  were  forbidden  lest  the  enemy  know  of  their  whereabouts  ;  where  the 
frost  was  so  intense  that  hardy  resolute  men  groaned  with  the  pain  from  it ;  where 
feet,  hands,  ears,  and  noses  were  frozen  ;  where  old  mountaineers,  such  as  Colonel  Car- 
son, averred,  as  he  did  in  the  writer's  presence,  the  cold  to  be  more  intense  and  the 
sufferings  greater  than  any  known  to  his  great  experience."  G.  to  Editor,  2/15/64. 
Ibid.,  2/23/64. 
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were  finally  taken  and  sent  to  live  with  their  people  on  the 
Pecos.  Manuelito  surrendered  in  September,  and  Barbon- 
cito  gave  up  the  struggle  in  November.  The  odds  were  too 
great.  They  could  elude  the  troops  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  as  their  means  of  livelihood  were  gradually 
whittled  away,  starvation  ended  their  resistance. 

The  uprooting  of  this  powerful  tribe  from  its  native 
haunts,  and  the  transplanting  in  a  new  environment,  was 
accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  some 
loss  of  life.  No  doubt  many  of  the  Navaho  had  lived  at  peace 
with  their  white  neighbors  and  were  willing  to  continue  in 
that  relationship.  Although  the  ladrones  had  been  the 
trouble-makers,  all  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
Their  emotional  reactions  were  those  of  human  beings. 
Manuelito,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  ac- 
cepted his  fate  with  the  courage  of  a  war  chief.16  Others, 
with  less  understanding  of  why  they  were  being  so  treated, 
shed  tears  on  meeting  with  their  friends  at  the  Bosque  Re- 
dondo.  Hungry,  tired,  and  weary,  some  responded  to  the 
kind  treatment  of  their  captors  with  demonstrations  of  good 
feeling  and  gratitude,  others  with  sullen  hatred.  And  their 
suffering  had  been  great :  "Their  gaunt,  famished  looks  told 
their  story  plain  enough."  However,  no  searing  memory  of 
those  times  has  remained.17 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Carleton,  the  Navaho 
were  never  completely  rounded  up.  The  estimates  of  the 
number  at  large  varied  from  300  to  3,000,  the  size  of  the 
figure  being  partly  dependent  on  the  attitude  of  the  estimator 
toward  the  policy  that  had  been  adopted.  The  highest  num- 


16.  See  John  C.  Ceremony,  "Some  Savages,"  in  Overland  Monthly,  VIII,  201-210 
(March,  1872). 

17.  James  F.  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback,  p.   127.     Hester  Jones, 
Report  on  Historical  Investigation  at  Crown  Point,  August,  1933. 

"It  seemed  like  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  only  that  the  spoiler  and  not  the  spoiled 
were  departing,  to  watch  this  large  body  of  men,  women  and  children,  in  very  primitive 
costume,  or  mere  bundles  of  rags,  with  such  household  goods  of  blankets,  pots  and 
kettles  as  they  could  carry,  and  driving  all  the  live-stock  of  horses,  goats  and  sheep  that 
the  campaign  had  left  to  a  few  of  them,  winding  their  way  through  the  narrow  valleys 
leading  from  Wingate  to  the  Rio  Grande.  .  .  ."  Gwyther,  "An  Indian  Reservation,"  in 
Overland  Monthly,  X,  127  (Feb.  1873). 
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ber  reported  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  was  in  the  month  of 
January,  1865,  when  8,557  were  counted.  This  number  had 
dwindled  to  6,236  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  figures 
were  never  accurate.  Some  of  the  prisoners  might  be  absent 
on  the  day  of  the  count  because  of  illness,  because  they  were 
herding  the  stock,  or  because  they  had  deserted  from  the 
reservation.18  But  except  for  an  occasional  minor  escapade 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  the  Navaho  scourge  had 
been  ended,  and  a  new  life  opened  before  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pecos. 

The  Bosque  Redondo,  an  area  forty  miles  square  sur- 
rounding Fort  Sumner,19  had  been  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  as  a  reservation  for  the  Apache,  January  15,  1864. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  cottonwood  trees  that  dotted 
the  river  for  six  or  seven  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank.  The 
stream  had  long  completed  its  main  geological  task  and  was 
now  in  the  lazy  stage  of  life,  meandering  slowly  down  a  val- 
ley which  was  about  two  miles  wide  midway  of  the  Bosque. 
This  favorable  part  of  the  reservation  embraced  approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  of  irrigable  land.  Another  2,000  acres 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  area.  The  minerals  in  the  river 
water  were  very  distasteful  to  some  people.  The  mesa  land, 
rich  in  grass  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  with  abundant  fuel  in 
the  mesquite,  but  woefully  lacking  in  timber,  stretched  away 
into  the  distance,  east  and  west.  The  nearest  settlement  was 
located  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north.20 

When  the  great  experiment  of  civilizing  the  Navaho  was 
started  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  group  at  their  new  home 
in  September,  1863,  a  discordant  note  developed  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  military  and  civil  officials  which  laid  the 


18.  Official  Report,  January,  1865,  C1306/65  and  188/66. 

"How  many  are  left  among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  their  old  home,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.  The  number,  however,  must  be  very  small."  Mix  to  Browning,  1/16/68, 
RB  17,  p.  95. 

19.  Kappler,  I,  870. 

20.  Captain  Thomas  Claiborne  to  Wilkins,  8/9/59,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
2,  II,  329    (1024).     John  A.  Clark  to  Steck,  10/21/63,  and  Steck  to  Dole,   12/10/68, 
S214%/63. 

Carleton  was  familiar  with  this  location,  having  visited  it  in  1852,  1854,  and  again 
in  the  spring  of  1863.  Gazette,  1/21/65. 
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foundation  for  a  chronic  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the 
reservation.  An  earlier  blow  at  the  success  of  the  plan  had 
been  dealt  by  the  removal  of  Superintendent  Collins  from 
office  in  the  spring  of  1863.21  He  had  heartily  supported  the 
policy  of  the  commander,  but  his  successor,  Michael  Steck, 
had  other  views  on  the  matter  and  proceeded  to  put  them 
into  effect  promptly.  He  instructed  Agent  Labadie  not  to 
take  charge  of  the  Navaho  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
prisoners  of  war  and  that  he  had  no  funds  to  subsist  them.22 
The  first  of  the  two  reasons  was  a  narrow  technicality  which 
should  not  have  been  advanced  in  this  time  of  need.  With 
an  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  Navaho  problem  along  lines 
essentially  favored  by  the  majority  of  officials  in  the  past, 
namely,  location  on  a  reservation  removed  from  the  settle- 
ments where  the  Indians  could  be  civilized,  the  superintend- 
ent was  adopting  an  obstructive  policy.  It  was  true  that 
the  finances  of  the  Indian  service  would  not  bear  the  strain 
of  feeding  several  thousand  souls,  but  doubtless  Carleton 
would  have  thrown  the  resources  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment into  the  breach.  In  view  of  his  determination  to 
make  a  success  of  the  Bosque  Redondo  experiment,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  he  would  have  calmly  washed  his  hands  of 
all  responsibility  after  turning  the  prisoners  over  to  the  civil 
officials. 

But  Steck's  opposition  was  also  based  on  broader 
grounds.  He  believed  that  the  proposed  reservation  was 
an  excellent  location  for  a  limited  number  of  Indians,  and 
that  it  would  suffice  for  the  estimated  number  of  about 
2,500  Apache ;  but  to  locate  the  Navaho  there  also  was  im- 
possible. There  was  insufficient  land  for  both  tribes,  and  to 
manage  two  such  powerful  groups  on  one  reservation  was 
too  difficult.  The  hereditary  feud  of  the  Apache  and  Navaho 
could  not  be  ironed  out,  he  believed.  Furthermore,  the 


21.  See  below,  Chapter  V. 

22.  Steck  to  Labadi,  9/5/63,  W300/64.     Steck  to  Carleton,  9/6/63,  S245/64. 
Collins  had  even  favored  restoring  to  the  department  of  war  the  control  of  the 

Indians  as  the  best  way  of  securing  cooperation  between  the  military  and  civil  officials 
which  he  considered  essential  for  the  success  of  Indian  management.  Annual  Report, 
9/27/58,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  I,  539  (974). 
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forty-miles  square  area  would  not  provide  sufficient  grazing 
ground  for  the  Navaho  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  horses. 
And  to  remove  that  tribe  some  300  miles  across  country 
would  be  a  long  and  costly  operation.23  He  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  Navaho  be  located  on  the  Little  Colorado 
in  western  New  Mexico. 

Commissioner  Dole  supported  the  superintendent  in  his 
stand,  although  he  did  confess  that  if  funds  were  available 
he  would  be  willing  to  overlook  the  technicality  about  "pris- 
oners of  war."  He  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior that  the  department  of  war  be  requested  to  instruct 
Carleton  to  feed  the  Navaho  until  they  were  returned  to  the 
control  of  the  Indian  bureau,  and  that  a  commissioner  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado  for  a 
suitable  site  for  a  reservation.24 

Steck  continued  in  his  opposition  to  the  location  of  the 
Navaho  on  the  Pecos  by  refusing  to  lend  any  aid,  and  by 
forwarding  unfavorable  reports  to  Washington.  With  the 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  spring,  he  dis- 
patched Agent  Ward  to  make  contact  with  and  to  render 
service  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  still  at  large,  even  though 
the  military  had  requested  that  the  agent  be  sent  to  the 
Bosque  Redondo.  He  acquiesced  in  a  temporary  location  of 
the  Navaho  with  the  Apache,  but  urged  speed  in  the  pro- 
posed survey  of  the  Little  Colorado  site.  He  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  a  board  of  army  officers  reported  the  cost 
of  the  Carleton  undertaking  was  $510,000,  for  the  four 
months  from  March  to  June,  1864.  Adding  to  this  figure  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  Fort  Sumner,  buildings  erected, 
men  and  teams  employed,  he  calculated  the  actual  cost  of  that 
short  period  was  closer  to  $700,000.  A  proposed  commission 
to  visit  the  Navaho  was  frowned  upon  as  a  scheme  to  get 
control  of  the  contracts  for  feeding  the  prisoners.  The  stories 


23.  Steck  to  Dole,  12/10/63,  S214  1/2-63.     Two  months  before  this  letter  he  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  collect  the   Apache  at   Fort   Stanton,   Steck   to   Dole,    10/10/63, 
S181/63. 

24.  Dole  to  Steck,  2/2/64,  LB  73,  p.  113.  Dole  to  Usher,  2/1/64,  RB  13,  p.  294. 
Dole  to  Usher,  3/4/64,  RB  13,  p.  327. 
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of  depredations  by  those  who  still  remained  at  large  were 
noted  and  the  opinion  advanced  that  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  was  still  roaming  the  old  range.  The  freeing  of  those 
at  the  Bosque  Redondo  would  be  cheaper  than  to  persevere 
in  the  attempt  to  capture  the  rest.  The  thorough  thrashing 
would  produce  a  permanent  peace,  and  the  Navaho  could  be 
made  self-sufficing  at  home  with  much  less  trouble  and 
expense.25 

Support  was  not  wanting  for  Steck' s  position.  Some 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Miguel  and  Mora  counties,  smarting 
under  the  removal  of  the  Ute  agency  to  Cimarr6n,  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  location  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
more  savages  nearby.  They  feared  unnecessarily  the  loss 
of  grazing  grounds  in  competition  with  the  Indians,  and 
further  annoyance  through  depredations  similar  to  those 
committed  by  the  northern  Indians.26  Nor  were  the  people 
of  the  Rio  Aba  jo  wholly  enthusiastic  over  the  change  be- 
cause Indians  were  not  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  blessing : 
therefore,  why  locate  the  whole  tribe  in  New  Mexico?  If  lo- 
cated on  the  Pecos,  they  would  constitute  another  Indian 
barrier  to  communications  with  the  East.  But  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  freighting  of  goods  and  trading  to  the 
Navaho  country  the  change  in  location  would  mean  a  loss  of 
business ;  they,  naturally,  opposed  the  migration.  Certainly 
Carleton  believed  that  that  motive  played  a  part : 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  here  are 
a  set  of  demagogues  who  foresee  that  when  the  In- 
dians are  all  colonized  there  will  be  no  further  need 
of  the  immense  expenditures  which  have  hitherto 
been  incurred  in  keeping  troops  in  New  Mexico,  and 
make  that  one  of  the  points  to  oppose  so  important 
a  measure.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  machina- 


25.  Steck  to   Dole,   2/16/64,    S264/64 ;   and   4/11/64,    S330/64 ;  5/20/64,  S872/64; 
6/28/64,  S382/64 ;  6/20/64,  S404/64 ;  6/25/64,  S406/64. 

26.  Probate  Judge  Miguel  Romero  y  Baca  to  Steck,  6/23/64,  S429/64.     The  New 
Mexican,  1/27/65. 

James  M.  Giddings  of  Agua  Negra  charged  that  the  opposition  in  these  two  coun- 
ties originated  in  the  Rio  Abajo  for  political  reasons.  The  New  Mexico  Press,  10/4/64, 
in  S510/64. 

See  Gazette,  9/24/64,  10/1/64,  7/2/65.    The  New  Mexican,     1/27/65. 
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tions  of  parties  to  keep  up  the  Florida  war.  In  my 
opinion,  this  idea  of  losing  the  Government  patron- 
age for  New  Mexico  when  the  Indian  difficulties 
should  come  to  an  end  with  a  certain  set  who  care 
nothing  for  the  poor  or  for  the  future  of  the  country 
is  one  great  element  of  opposition  to  the  measure.27 

A  voice  of  protest  was  even  heard  from  far-away  Las  Cruces 
in  a  communication  to  The  Neiv  Mexican:  You  and  Romero 
y  Baca  "do  that  lazaroni  colony — 'Sweet  Carletonia' — the 
amplest  justice.  'The  colony'  is  a  stupendous  humbug."28 

Former  Superintendent  Collins  and  others  rose  to  the 
defense  of  Carleton.  He  contended  that  the  Little  Colorado 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  a  reservation  because  the  soil  was 
not  suitable,  the  pasture  was  not  good,  and  the  location  lay 
on  the  route  to  Arizona  and  California.  The  greater  distance 
from  the  settlement  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation,29 a  fact  which  counted  heavily  with  Carleton :  "If 
those  who  wish  them  moved  will  name  the  place  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande  where  they  would  put  them  I  will  measure  the 
distances,  survey  the  ground,  get  bids  for  freight,  calculate 
the  cost  of  the  forts,  the  number  and  cost  of  the  various  gar- 
risons, the  cost  of  food,  and  prove  by  positive  data"  that  it 
will  cost  three  times  as  much  as  to  keep  them  where  they  are. 
"You  had  better  by  far  move  them  to  Kansas  or  Missouri, 
for  then  you  take  them  where  provisions  are  cheap."30  Gov- 
ernor Connelly  and  the  territorial  legislature  were  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  general,  but  individual  sniping  with  polit- 
ical bias  partly  off -set  such  support.  Senator  Harry  Wilson 
at  Washington  was  requested  to  "send  us  a  true  republican 
and  honest  man"  because  "Six  or  seven  millions  is  to  much 
patronage  to  be  placed  in  even  doubtful  hands."  The  letter 


27.  Carleton  to  A.  G.,  1/17/65,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  48,  pt.  1,  p.  569.     Rio  Abajo 
Weekly  Press,  4/12/64,  9/13/64. 

28.  X.  Y.  Z.  to  Editors,  9/9/64,  in  an  issue  of  9/23/64. 

29.  Collins  to  Dole,  7/18/64,  C945/64. 

Captain  H.  M.  Enos  reported,  February  15,  1864,  that  the  water  in  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  (the  Little  Colorado)  was  brackish,  there  was  abundant  grass  of  poor  quality 
along  the  valley,  and  the  bottoms  were  impossible  in  wet  weather  for  heavy  wagons. 
Gazette,  7/2/64. 

30.  Carleton  to  A.  G.,  1/17/65,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  48,  pt.  1,  p.  569. 
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was  referred  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  for  serious 
consideration. 31 

While  the  conflict  over  policy  was  raging,  Carleton  was 
faced  with  the  immediate  problem  of  providing  for  the 
prisoners.  They  need  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Many  of 
them  had  arrived  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  practically  naked. 
There  was  precedent  in  the  military  department  for  feeding 
Indians  in  an  emergency,  but  the  issuance  of  clothing  was 
another  matter.  He  requested  authorization  from  Washing- 
ton to  draw  on  the  quartermaster's  department  and  adopted 
temporary  measures  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  party 
that  arrived  in  December,  1863,  were  "comfortably  quar- 
tered in  old  Sibley  tents,  and  .  .  .  had  their  sick  cared  for  by 
the  attending  surgeon.  Many  of  the  little  ones  required 
medical  treatment."  As  a  final  solution  he  recommended 
that  the  government  grant  an  annuity  to  the  Navaho  of 
$150,000  annually  in  goods,  for  ten  years.  Connelly  wrote 
to  Stanton  urging  the  same  course,  and  Collins  was  dis- 
patched to  Washington  in  March  as  a  special  emissary  to 
speed  action.32  Meanwhile,  the  general  was  determined  to 
carry  on :  "These  Indians  are  upon  my  hands.  They  must  be 
clothed  and  fed  until  they  can  clothe  and  feed  themselves. 
I  will  not  turn  them  loose  again  to  war  upon  the  people,  and 
cannot  see  them  perish  either  from  nakedness  or  hunger."33 
In  this  time  of  emergency  the  troops  were  put  on  half  rations 
until  a  temporary  shortage  in  food  stuffs  was  ended. 

Under  the  pressure  for  funds,  congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  subsistence  and  farm  implements,  June  6,  1864. 
William  B.  Baker  and  Colonel  J.  H.  Leavenworth  were  com- 
missioned to  expend  the  money.  They  were  allowed  $10,- 
000  for  expenses  and  for  small  purchases  inconvenient  to 
keep  invoice  records  of.  The  goods  could  be  purchased  in 


31.  H.  S.  Bowman  to  Senator  Harry  Wilson,  1/12/65,  W505/65. 

32.  Major  H.  D.  Wallen  to  Carleton,   12/11/63,   R.  R.,   Ser.   I,   pt.   1,  vol.  26,   p. 
844-45.      Carleton    to    Thomas,    12/12/63,    W301/64.      Henry    Connelly    to    Edwin    M. 
Stanton,  2/12/64,  W409/64. 

Stanton   recommended   an   appropriation   of   $100,000,    3/31/64.      Cong,    Globe,    38 
Cong.  1  sess.,  pt.  3,  p.  2172. 

33.  Carleton  to  Thomas,  3/6/64,  38  Cong.  1  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  XIII,  6   (1193). 
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open  market,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  need  for  haste,  a  need  that 
Carleton  had  made  clear :  "Let  me  impress  upon  your  [Dole] 
mind  that  unless  they  come  hundreds  of  naked  women  and 
children  will  be  likely  to  perish.  A  special  train  of  wagons 
escorted  by  a  company  of  troops  can  come  through  at  all 
seasons."  With  about  8,000  Indians  on  his  hands  "almost 
entirely  destitute  of  clothing  and  blankets,"  and  cold  weather 
approaching,  his  anxiety  can  well  be  understood.34 

The  two  commissioners  displayed  a  sad  lack  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Leavenworth  proceeded  to  make  the  pur- 
chases at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  little  regard  for  Baker. 
But  after  the  train  was  under  way,  he  let  responsibility  for 
its  successful  arrival  at  Fort  Union  devolve  upon  his  col- 
league. Furthermore,  his  handling  of  the  funds  was  not 
above  reproach ;  Baker,  consequently,  denounced  him  to  the 
Washington  office  on  the  grounds  of  dishonesty.  In  writing 
to  Secretary  I.  P.  Usher  he  remarked,  "you  will  very  natur- 
ally ask  why,  in  view  of  what  I  have  written,  these  cheatings 
were  permitted  by  me?  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  had  some 
adroit  fellows  to  deal  with  . .  ,"35 

The  goods  finally  reached  Fort  Sumner  and  were  dis- 
tributed about  Christmas  time.  A  board  of  two  army  officers 
witnessed  the  distribution  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Steck.  They  were  highly  critical  of  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
chases. Blankets  bought  at  a  price  of  $18.50  per  pair  were 
of  poorer  quality  than  army  blankets  purchased  for  $5.85. 
The  total  value  of  the  goods  was  figured  at  about  $30,000. 
And,  to  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  Indians  received 
nothing.  Baker  wrote  that  "The  distribution  presented  an 


34.  Carleton  to  Dole,  9/16/64,  C1062/64.     Dole  to  Leavenworth,  7/27/64,  LB  75, 
p.  8  ;   see  also  p.  12,  17,  103. 

35.  1/15/65,  B1180/65. 

Dole,  Leavenworth,  and  Carney  &  Stevens  Co.  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  made 
$25,000  excess  profit  on  this  deal.  Baker  to  H.  T.  Blow,  6/30/66,  B180/66. 

"that  he  [Baker]  done  all  he  could,  from  malice  or  ignorance  to  entangle  the  busi- 
ness, is  plainly  to  be  seen."  Leavenworth  to  Cooley,  9/6/66,  L218/66. 

Mr.  Cooley,  late  commissioner,  when  taking  office  compromised  with  creditors  for 
25c  per  $1.  He  now  has  $30,000  in  the  bank.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  3/21/67,  in 
Gazette,  4/6/67. 
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interesting  scene,  and  if  those  who  had  grabbed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  fund  had  witnessed  it,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  conscience  would  have  twinged  them  right 
sharply."36 

Although  the  government  was  looked  to  for  support 
during  the  period  of  emergency,  the  ultimate  aim  was  to 
make  the  Indian  self-sufficing.  With  extreme  optimism, 
Carleton  believed  that  the  transition  period  would  be  short. 
Plans  were  laid  for  planting  thousands  of  trees  against  the 
time  when  the  mesquite  would  fail  as  a  source  of  fuel,  and 
crops  were  planted  by  the  Navaho  in  the  spring  of  1864  to 
provide  a  food  supply  for  the  next  winter.  But  these  efforts 
were  met  by  the  opposition  of  unruly  nature.  The  three 
thousand  acres  under  cultivation  might  have  solved  the  food 
problem,  but  unfortunately  insects  destroyed  most  of  the 
crop. 

Brigadier-General  M.  M.  Crocker  was  detailed  to  com- 
mand at  Fort  Sumner,  September  9, 1864.  He  was  instructed 
to  allot  lands  in  severalty,  choose  village  sites  for  the  various 
bands,  practice  economy  and  exercise  "patience,  kindness, 
moderation,  justice,  and  firmness."37  The  new  commandant 
viewed  the  situation  through  rosy  glasses.  The  Bosque  Re- 
dondo  was  the  richest  valley  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  he  estimated  that  9,000  acres38  would  be  ready  for 
planting  in  the  next  season.  The  crops  would  not  only  suffice 

36.  Baker   to    Usher,    1/15/65,    B1180/65.      Report    of    military    board    12/26/64, 
S607/65. 

"I  was  present  during  the  examination  of  these  goods,  and  carefully  noted  the  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  and  disgust  which  permeated  the  speech  and  visages  of  the 
members  of  the  board  during  the  investigation.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
ingenuity  with  which  some  parties  had  managed  to  relieve  their  stores  of  a  large 
quantity  of  rusty,  old-fashioned,  unserviceable,  and  unsalable  plows,  soft-iron  spades, 
rakes  and  hoes,  knives  and  hatchets,  coarse,  gaudy  calicoes  and  muslin,  and  thin, 
flimsy,  shoddy  cloths  and  blankets.  I  particularly  recollect  the  blankets,  because  I  took 
one  pair  of  them  to  the  scales,  and  by  accurate  weight  found  they  weighed  4%  Ibs. ; 
and  as  a  single  government  blanket,  such  as  is  issued  to  troops,  weighs  5%  Ibs.,  and 
costs  $4.50,  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  honesty  of  an  invoice  which  charged  $22  per 
pair  for  such  articles."  The  post-sutler  estimated  their  value  at  about  $30,000  "out 
here."  Gwyther,  "An  Indian  Reservation,"  in  Overland  Monthly,  X,  129  (Feb.  1873). 

37.  Special  orders  No.  37,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  3,  vol.  41,  p.  261. 

38.  By  act  of  Congress,  6/30/64,  the  reservation  was  extended  to  the  southward 
to  include  an  area  known  as  the  Bosque  Grande,  and  the  whole  was  termed  "the  Navajoe 
and  Apache  reservation."     U.  S.  L.,  XIII,  323. 
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to  feed  the  Indians,  but  a  surplus  would  exist  and  could  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  troops  at  the  post.  The  Indians 
"work  cheerfully,  are  docile,  polite,  and  well  disposed  .... 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  com- 
munity such  universal  content  and  general  hopefulness."  He 
recommended  that  Captain  Galloway  be  appointed  as  a  prac- 
tical farmer  in  charge  of  supervising  the  work  of  the 
prisoners.39 

But  the  mind  of  Carleton  was  not  at  ease.  A  favorable 
report  by  Carson  in  July  and  the  optimistic  view  of  Crocker 
in  September  could  not  lead  him  to  remove  his  hand  far 
from  the  helm.  Instructions  were  constantly  forwarded  in 
regard  to  details  of  management.  If  the  spirit  of  one  man 
can  be  instilled  into  another  by  the  written  word,  the  soul 
of  Carleton  certainly  ranged  in  the  hearts  of  his  subordi- 
nates. With  anxiety,  and  with  courage,  he  watched  over 
every  step  taken  and  urged  on  his  helpers : 

You  must  pardon  me  for  suggesting  all  these 
details,  but  my  anxiety  is  so  great  to  make  this  pow- 
erful nation  which  has  surrendered  to  us  as  happy 
and  as  well  cared  for  as  possible,  under  all  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  encompass  us,  that 
every  idea  looking  to  this  end  which  comes  into  my 
mind  I  send  to  you,  fully  believing  that  you  will 
enter  into  the.  spirit  that  animates  me  for  their 
good.  The  [greatest]  economy  in  the  use  of  food 
in  all  things  must  be  observed.  The  making  of 
soups,  which  is  by  far  the  best  way  in  which  to 
cook  what  they  have,  must  be  inculcated  as  a  re- 
ligion. 

Tell  them  to  be  too  proud  to  murmur  at  what 
cannot  be  helped.  We  could  not  forsee  the  total 
destruction  of  their  corn  crop,  nor  could  we  foresee 


39.     Crocker  to  A.  A.  G.,  9/28/64,  C1113/64. 

"The  adverse  measures  [see  note  No.  36]  were  not,  however,  affecting  our  proteges 
very  seriously ;  they  sang  and  danced,  fed  and  worked,  as  usual — no  community  could 
be  happier ;  and  were  so  highly  contented,  that,  in  a  short  time,  several  individual  re- 
quests were  made,  and  acceded  to  by  those  in  authority,  for  permission  to  pay  a  visit 
to  their  old  homes,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  some  of  their  relatives,  who  still  hid 
there,  to  join  them  on  the  reserve."  Gwyther,  "An  Indian  Reservation,  in  Overland 
Monthly,  X,  129  (Feb.  1873). 
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that  the  frost  and  hail  would  come  and  destroy  the 
crop  in  the  country,  but  not  to  be  discouraged ;  to 
work  hard,  every  man  and  woman,  to  put  in  large 
fields  next  year,  when,  if  God  smiles  upon  our 
efforts,  they  will  at  one  bound  be  forever  placed 
beyond  want  and  independent.  Tell  them  not  to 
believe  ever  that  we  are  not  their  best  friends; 
that  their  enemies  have  told  them  that  we  would 
destroy  them ;  that  we  had  sent  big  guns  there  to 
attack  them,  but  that  those  guns  are  only  to  be  used 
against  their  enemies  if  they  continue  to  behave  as 
they  have  done.40 

And  a  little  later  he  wrote,  "I  beg  again  to  impress  upon 
your  mind  the  planting  of  the  5,000  trees  this  winter  on  the 
reservation.  If  10,000  can  be  planted  and  cared  for  so  much 
the  better."41 

Carleton  had  reason  to  feel  anxious  because  his  task  was 
complicated  in  many  ways.  The  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  was  still  hostile  to  his  plan,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  more  restless  Navaho  from  leaving  the  reservation,  the 
Comanche  were  troublesome,  and  dishonesty  raised  its  head 
among  the  subordinate  officials.  Relations  with  Steck  were 
not  improved  by  a  conflict  over  jurisdiction  which  flared  up 
in  the  fall  of  1864.  Carleton  employed  some  Ute  and  Jica- 
rillas,  without  first  consulting  the  superintendent,  to  strike 
a  blow  against  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains.  He  had  a 
two-fold  purpose  in  mind :  the  savages  were  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  fighting  force,  and  arraying  the  mountain  Indians 
against  the  plains  Indians  would  further  assure  the  safety 
of  the  whites.  Steck  believed  that  he  should  have  been  con- 
sulted about  this  move  in  advance,  and  that  the  art  of 
peaceful  persuasion  should  have  been  applied  to  quiet  the 
hostiles  before  military  action  was  resorted  to.42 


40.  Carleton  to  Crocker,  10/31/64,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  41,  pt.  4,  p.  357-59. 

The  food  shortage  was  so  serious  in  the  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1864  that  no  more 
Navaho  were  brought  to  the  reservation  until  the  next  spring.  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  41, 
pt.  4,  p.  290-91,  303. 

41.  11/6/64,  ibid.,  p.  461-62. 

Grape  vines  were  brought  from  Isleta  and  planted  on  the  reservation.  Rio  Abajo 
Weekly  Press,  5/3/64. 

42.  Carleton  to  Steck,  11/8/64,  and  Steck  to  Carleton,  11/9/64,  S524/64. 
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When  Carson  was  at  the  reservation  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  he  reported  that  citizens  were  jeopardizing  the  project 
by  telling  the  Navaho  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
former  home;  furthermore,  traders  were  trying  to  swindle 
them  out  of  their  few  goods.  It  was  also  suspected  that 
many  Navaho  women  were  inveigled  away  when  they  did 
not  leave  for  the  settlements  of  their  own  accord.  He  recom- 
mended that  a  mounted  patrol  be  established  to  keep  out 
intruders  and  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  wandering  away 
from  the  reservation.43 

Desertions  were  in  fact  occurring.  The  census  for 
April,  1865,  showed  a  loss  of  900  Indians.  Some  had  ac- 
cepted jobs  herding  for  Mexican  ranchers.  Others  had 
slipped  away  to  the  mountains  to  find  relief  from  bodily  ail- 
ments acquired  partly  from  the  water  of  the  Pecos  and  prob- 
ably from  their  new  mode  of  life.  To  offset  this  movement, 
a  system  of  passports  was  instituted  in  the  summer  and 
orders  were  issued  to  kill  all  male  Indians  caught  off  the 
reservation  without  passes.44  But  meanwhile,  Ganado 
Blanco  and  Barboncito  Blanco  with  ten  or  twelve  more 
Navaho  left  the  reservation  in  June.  A  force  of  cavalry  was 
sent  in  hot  pursuit  with  orders  to  kill  or  capture,  and  the 
citizens  were  called  out  to  aid  the  troops.  These  measures 
were  successful ;  Ganado  and  a  few  of  his  companions  were 
killed  and  the  majority  of  the  survivors  straggled  back  to 
the  reservation.  The  climax  came  in  November  when  nearly 
all  the  Mescaleros  deserted  in  a  body  and  returned  to  their 
old  haunts. 

In  February,  1865,  scandal  broke  out  in  connection  with 
the  quartermaster's  department  at  Fort  Sumner  and  Agent 
Labadie.  The  assistant  quartermaster,  Captain  Norton,  was 
acquitted  by  a  court  martial  of  the  charge  of  diverting  gov- 
ernment cattle  to  the  herds  of  Labadie  on  his  ranch  at  Agua 
Negra,  but  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Lieutenant 


43.  Carson  to  Carleton,  7/14/64,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  2,  vol.  41,  p.  192f.     Wood  to 
Crocker,  1/5/65,  ibid.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  48,  pt.  1,  p.  427. 

44.  Bristol  to  Lieut.  B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  5/9/65,  ibid.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  48,  pt.  2,   p.   378. 
A.  A.  G.  to  Fort  Sumner  commander,  8/17/65,  A.  G.  O.,  LS  15,  p.  88. 
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Arnold,  who  confessed  to  selling  government  supplies,  was 
permitted  to  resign.  Eight  other  employees  were  discharged 
and  Labadie  was  ordered  off  the  reservation.  Under  instruc- 
tions from  Steck  he  had  located  his  agency  at  his  ranch,  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  reservation.  The  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  convict  him  of  wrong-doing,  but  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  him.  He  was  discharged  a  year  later 
with  a  clear  record,  on  the  grounds  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed  because  of  the  desertion  of  the  Mescaleros.45 
In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  civilization  made  slow  progress.  The  Bosque  Re- 
dondo  experiment  was  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment, so  not  one  phase  of  the  whole  project  was  adequately 
supported.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Indians  were  put  to 
work  making  adobes  for  school  houses,  since  "The  education 
of  these  children  is  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  must  rest 
all  our  hopes  of  making  the  Navajoes  a  civilized  and  Christ- 
ian people."46  Several  teachers  were  engaged,  but  the  re- 
sults were  not  encouraging,  partly  due  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves; the  idea  that  education  was  conducive  to  their 
welfare  was  not  clear  to  all  of  them.  The  juvenile  savages 

often  stipulated  for  additional  bread  rations  as  a 
condition  of  longer  attendance  at  school.  The 
mothers,  too,  were  equally  obtuse  [in  not  appreciat- 
ing education] ,  arguing  that  the  long-gowned  men 
ought  to  pay  for  the  amusement  they  evidently 
found  in  teaching  children.47 

The  instructions  to  Crocker  to  locate  the  Navaho  in 
villages  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  the  problem  of  or- 
ganization was  kept  in  mind.  A  board  of  army  officers  drew 
up  a  semi-military  plan  in  April,  1865.  It  provided  for  a 


45.  Carleton   to   Maj.   Wm.   McCleave,    3/9/65,    Carleton   to   A.   G.,    3/22/65,   and 
Graves  to  Cooley,  February,  1866,  G32/66. 

'Labadie  was  also  suspected  of  stirring  up  discontent  among  the  Navaho,  but  his 
official  utterances  indicate  that  he  favored  the  policy  of  Carleton.  S.  J.  C.,  1867,  p.  173. 

46.  Carleton  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  3/30/65,  C1343/65.     Carleton  to  Bristol, 
7/17/64,  R.  R.,  Ser.  I,  pt.  2,  vol.  41,  p.  227. 

47.  Gwyther,    "An   Indian   Reservation,"    in    Overland   Monthly,    X,    127-28    (Feb. 
1873). 
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division  of  the  Indians  into  twelve  village  groups  one-half 
mile  apart,  each  village  to  be  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
twelve  principal  Navaho  chiefs,  who  were  to  render  daily 
reports.  The  village  chief  could  appoint  one  sub-chief  for 
each  100  Indians.  No  departures  from  the  village  were  to 
be  permitted  between  the  hours  of  7:00  P.  M.  and  4:00  or 
5 :00  A.  M.  A  court  with  jurisdiction  analogous  to  a  military 
tribunal  was  provided  for  each  village.  A  right  of  appeal 
lay  to  a  superior  court  made  up  of  the  twelve  principal  chiefs. 
Quarterly  sessions  were  to  be  held.  The  twelve  principal 
chiefs  also  were  to  constitute  a  superior  council  presided 
over  by  an  army  officer  with  power  to  limit  the  subjects  for 
discussion.  The  territorial  laws  in  a  modified  form  would 
govern.  One  factor  and  six  assistants  paid  from  the  surplus 
crops,  were  to  superintend  the  farming  operations.  And  the 
Roman  Church  was  to  be  installed  because  the  Sandoval  band 
had  already  been  converted  to  Catholicism.48 

The  intensity  of  conviction  and  determination  of  pur- 
pose of  Carleton  were  unhappily  not  held  by  the  higher  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  The  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  of  course,  was  definitely  committed  to  a  reservation 
policy:  "I  think  it  perfectly  evident  that  we  shall  be  guilty 
of  little  less  than  criminal  neglect  if  we  longer  delay  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  result  in  the  concentration 
of  the  Indians  upon  suitable  reservations  .  .  .;"49  but  he 
wavered  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Pecos  project.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  he  sought  information  concerning  the  Bosque 
Redondo  from  various  sources,  consulting  among  others, 
General  Canby,  John  A.  Clark,  surveyor  general  for  New 
Mexico,  and  no  doubt  Collins.  At  that  time  he  accepted  the 
fait  accompli  of  Carleton  and  did  "not  think  it  best  to  look 
further  for  a  new  home  for  them  [Navaho] ."  He  supported 
Carleton's  request,  backed  by  the  department  of  war,  for 
the  special  appropriation  which  congress  passed  in  June.50 

48.  S.  J.  C.,  1867,  p.  308. 

49.  Annual  Report,  10/31/63,  RB  13,  p.  430. 

50.  Dole  to  Usher,  4/4/64,  RB  13,  p.  360.     E.  B.  Washburn  to  Dole  3/14/64, 
W369/64.     See  also  W437/64. 
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By  mid-summer  the  opposition  of  Steck  had  taken  effect. 
His  evidence,  despite  Carleton's  counter  allegations,  "should 
in  my  opinion  cause  us  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject 
before  proceeding  to  take  such  action  as  will  finally  commit 
this  Department  to  the  policy  of  establishing  the  reservation 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Congress.  .  .  ."51  In  his  annual 
report  he  raised  the  question  squarely  as  to  whether  the 
views  of  Carleton  or  of  Steck  were  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Navaho  problem.  His  superior, 
Secretary  Usher,  favored  a  full  and  fair  test  of  the  experi- 
ment of  locating  them  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  because, 
having  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  it  would  be 
fickle  to  return  them  otherwise.52 

In  order  to  find  the  answer  to  the  above  question,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  special  commissioner  to  New  Mexico  to 
secure  first  hand  and  impartial  information  about  the  situa- 
tion. This  was  particularly  necessary  because  of  reluctance 
in  congress  to  vote  additional  money  for  such  a  moot  proj- 
ect. Upon  the  recommendation  of  Senator  James  Harlan  of 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  T.  W.  Woolson  of  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, Iowa,  in  whom  Harlan  had  complete  confidence,  and 
whose  report  he  was  willing  to  accept  at  face  value  as  the 
basis  for  a  future  policy,  was  selected  for  the  mission.53  He 
left  promptly  for  New  Mexico  and  interviewed  members  of 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.  He  found,  as  General  Crocker 
expressed  it  succinctly,  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this : 

Would  it  be  better  to  send  them  back  to  their 
own  country  and  allow  the  old  condition  of  per- 
petual warfare  to  be  resumed,  or  would  it  be  wiser, 
now  that  we  have  them  where  we  can  keep  a  mili- 
tary Supervision  over  them,  and  where  we  have 
every  prospect  of  making  them  support  themselves, 
to  continue  the  present  state  of  peace  and  security 
and  give  these  savages  the  benefit  of  the  energetic 
efforts  now  being  made  for  their  civilization.54 

61.  Dole  to  Usher,  7/16/64,  RB  13,  p.  491. 

52.  C.  I.  A.,  Annual  Report,  11/15/64,  38  Cong.  2  sess.  Hse.  Ex.  Doc.   1,  V,  163 
(1220).  S.  I.,  Annual  Report,  12/5/64,  ibid.,  p.  10-11. 

53.  Harlan  to  Dole,   11/15/64,  H1000/64.     Dole  to  Woolson,   11/23/64,  LB  75,  p. 
461. 

54.  Crocker  to  Harlan,  1/16/65,  A.  G.  O.,  LR,  C19/65. 
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His  answer  constituted  a  victory  for  Carleton  for  the  time 
being.55  Congress  appropriated  another  $100,000  for  sub- 
sistence, seeds,  and  implements,  with  the  proviso  that  any 
part  of  the  money  could  be  used  for  furnishing  wool  to  the 
Indians  whereby  they  could  practice  their  art  of  weaving  to 
their  own  benefit.  The  army  continued,  however,  to  feed 
the  prisoners. 

The  report  of  Woolson  was  only  the  first  of  the  investi- 
gations that  were  to  be  made  before  the  future  of  the  Navaho 
was  settled  definitely.  The  most  immediate  result  was  the 
removal  of  Steck  from  the  superintendency,  April,  1865, 
and  the  appointment  of  Felipe  Delgado. 

55.     Carson  to  Carleton,  2/2/65,  ibid.,  C26/65.    Gazette,  4/15/65,  6/17/65. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  MEXICO  RECONSIDERED 
By  CARL  0.  SAUER 

FRAY  MARCOS  and  the  negro  Esteban,  setting  out  to  find 
the  Seven  Cities,  are  most  familiar  figures  in  the  gallery 
of  American  pioneers,  yet  the  friar  should  be  remembered, 
not  as  a  discoverer,  but  as  one  of  the  most  successful  publi- 
city agents  in  our  history.  The  first  white  men  in  New  Mex- 
ico were  the  party  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  Fray  Marcos,  the  rec- 
ord shows,  did  not  enter  New  Mexico,  never  came  even  to  the 
Colorado  Plateau. 

Among  older  historical  opinions  one  finds  support  for 
these  positions.  Bandelier  and  Bancroft,  it  is  true,  estab- 
lished the  prevalent  view  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  party  cut 
across  Chihuahua  and  that  Fray  Marcos  saw  the  towns  of 
Zufii.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  conclusions  of  these 
eminent  scholars  are  not  upheld  by  an  examination  of  all  the 
available  data.  Incidental  to  a  study  of  aboriginal  conditions 
in  northern  Mexico,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  scrutinize 
the  routes  of  Spanish  exploration.  This  was  done  by  applying 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  virtually  the  whole  terrain  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  documents.  The  resultant  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  northern  explorations  led  me  to  disagree  in 
numerous  respects  with  the  customary  rendering  of  their 
course.  The  study  was  published  in  1932  as  "The  Road  to 
Cibola."  l  In  this  journal  Henry  R.  Wagner  presented  in 
1934  a  fully  documented  account  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  in 
which  the  credibility  of  the  friar's  statements  is  examined 
closely  and  which  agrees  generally  with  my  conclusions. 

Lately  I  have  considered  further  the  northern  Spanish 
discoveries,  and  have  located  additional  documents  which 
lead  me  to  reaffirm  and  to  extend  the  conclusions  presented 
in  "The  Road  to  Cibola."  The  evidence  which  I  have  devel- 
oped previously  need  not  be  repeated  here  in  detail,  but  it 
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appears  desirable  to  restate  briefly  the  principal  conclusions 
concerning  the  discovery  of  New  Mexico  and  to  insert  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  statement  the  added  considera- 
tions : 

I.  The  "Northern  Mystery"  was  "in  the  air"  before 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  ragged  party  regained  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  1536. 

(a.)  On  August  30,  1527,  the  pilot  Luis  Cardenas  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King,  ostensibly  to  describe  the  nature 
and  inhabitants  of  New  Spain.2  Though  the  communication 
is  principally  a  diatribe  against  Cortes  he  mentions  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  and  guesses  about  the  country.  Concern- 
ing the  northern  frontier  of  New  Spain  Cardenas  says : 

"La  quarta  partida  comienc.a  de  rrio  de  palmas  [central 
Tamaulipas]  hazia  el  poniente  que  es  la  demanda  de  narvaez 
que  dize  que  le  dio  v.  m*  y  que  asy  lo  lleva  capitulado  que  des- 
del  rrio  de  palmas  siguiendp  por  el  hueste  hasta  dar  en  la  otra 
mar  y  de  alii  en  todo  el  poniente  y  tanbien  en  el  levate.  en  este 
capitulado  ovo  yerro  por  no  contratar  con  quien  bien  lo  sabia 
y  porque  desdel  rrio  de  palmas  por  el  hueste  ay  DCL  leguas 
hasta  dar  en  la  otra  mar  y  boluiendo  rio  de  palmas  hasta  la 
florida  ay  M  que  son  MDCL  leguas  en  derrota  derecha  y  por 
medio  de  la  tierra  entre  maestral  y  tramotana  no  le  hallo 
cabo,  pues  siendo  la  volutad  de  v.  m*  de  poblar  y  ennoblecer 
aquellos  rreynos  para  traer  a  los  naturales  a  conoscimiento 
de  la  fe  no  bastarian  tres  principes  cada  uno  con  grande 
armada  para  poblar  aquellas  tierras,  pues  como  bastara  el 
dicho  panfilo.  digo  aqui  con  gracia  de  v.  m*  lo  que  en  ello  me 
parece.  haga  su  voluntad  que  desdl  rrio  de  palmas  entra  nar- 
vaez dozientos  leguas  por  la  rraya  del  hueste  y  de  alii  por  el 
norte  otros  dozientos  y  de  alii  hasta  la  cibdad  que  se  dize 
coluntapan  y  hasta  nuxpalo  donde  se  arman  de  plata  y  juegan 
con  espadas  de  metal . . ." 

Distances  are  exaggerated,  but  there  is  a  realization  of 
a  great  continental  land  mass  extending  an  unknown  dis- 
tance between  northwest  and  north,  a  report  of  a  city  by  the 
name  of  Coluntapan  lying  more  than  two  hundred  leagues 


2.  This  and  the  other  manuscripts  referred  to  were  found  and  photographed  for 
me  by  Dr.  Sanford  Mosk.  The  Cardenas  item  is  from  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias, 
Patronato,  leg.  16,  no.  2,  ramo  6. 
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west  and  another  two  hundred  north  of  the  Panuco-Tamauli- 
pas  country  and  still  farther  beyond  another  locality  Nux- 
palo  "where  they  arm  themselves  with  silver  and  use  metal 
swords."  Direction  and  distance  both  point  toward  New 
Mexico,  unless  the  entire  statement  is  moonshine.  The  coin- 
cidence may  be  pointed  out  that  the  next  word  of  New  Mexico 
(discussed  in  the  following  section)  also  appears  to  have 
come  from  the  northeast  of  New  Spain. 

The  letter  of  Cardenas  was  written  in  Spain  after  a 
varied  experience  in  New  Spain  and  gives  hear-say  knowl- 
edge of  the  northern  interior  prior  to  any  reports  from  the 
ill-fated  expedition  of  Narvaez.  These  rumors  of  northern 
civilization  may  therefore  also  have  been  known  to  Nar- 
vaez and  hence  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
some  such  rumors  had  a  bearing  on  the  enormous  detour 
north  and  west  taken  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  The  hostility  of 
the  coastal  Indians  is  an  insufficient  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary wanderings  of  the  party,  which  could  have  reached 
Panuco  and  safety  by  a  short  swing  through  the  Monclova 
and  Saltillo  country. 

(b.)  It  is  known  that  Nuno  de  Guzman  was  said  to  have 
had  information  of  the  Seven  Cities  from  an  Indian  who  had 
traded  there.  Castaneda  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Coronado3  relates  that  in  1530  Nufio  de  Guzman  had  in  his 
power  this  Indian  who  was  a  native  of  the  valley  or  valleys 
of  Oxitipar  and  who  told  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  gone 
with  his  father  to  the  Seven  Cities.  Both  the  first  and  second 
anonymous  relations  of  the  Guzman  expedition4  refer  to  the 
advance  notice  that  Guzman  had  of  the  Seven  Cities  and 
identify  Huxitipa  as  a  district  attached  to  Guzman's  old  gov- 
ernment of  Panuco,  as  lying  about  twenty  leagues  from 
Panuco,  and  as  inhabited  by  Indians  whom  we  must  identify 
either  as  Huastec  or  as  of  very  closely  related  culture.  Ban- 
croft relegates  the  story  to  a  footnote,5  undecided  whether 


3.  Winship  ed.,  pp.  416-17. 

4.  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  Col.  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  vol.  2,  pp.  291,  295,  303. 

5.  Vol.  15,  p.  27. 
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it  was  pure  invention  or  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  the 
New  Mexico  pueblos. 

The  Seven  Cities  may  be  a  Spanish,  and  later  interpola- 
tion, but  there  seems  to  be  some  background  of  fact  to  the 
Indian's  story:  (1  The  Indian  informant  apparently  came 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  Huasteca,  the  last  outpost  of 
the  higher  civilization  of  Mexico.  Castaneda  describes  his 
father  as  a  professional  trader  taking  fine  feathers  to  the 
northern  land  of  townspeople.  The  Huasteca  reaches  about 
the  northern  limits  of  the  brilliantly  colored  tropical  birds. 
Their  plumage  was  an  important  item  of  trade  and  such 
feathers  were  traded  into  the  Pueblo  country,  from  the  west 
coast,  as  we  well  know.  (2)  Castaneda  further  reports  the 
Indian  as  indicating  a  trip  of  forty  days  to  the  Pueblo  coun- 
try "y  todo  despoblado  y  que  la  tierra  por  do  iban  no  tenia 
yerba,"  not  a  bad  version  of  the  desert  between  the  Rio 
Panuco  and  Rio  Grande  to  have  been  set  down  at  a  time  when 
no  Spanish  explorations  had  been  undertaken  across  north- 
eastern Mexico.  (3)  Finally  Castaneda  reports  the  direction 
as  "al  largo  de  la  tierra  entre  las  dos  mares."  This  correct 
definition  of  general  direction  may  explain  the  strange 
deflection  of  Guzman's  men  in  their  attempts  to  breach  the 
mountain  walls,  first  to  the  north  and. then  to  the  east  of 
Culiacan.  The  Spanish  explorers  generally  knew  at  least 
roughly  their  latitudes.  Guzman's  men  on  the  west  coast  in 
Sinaloa  got  several  degrees  above  the  latitude  of  Panuco. 
The  coast  was  bearing  more  and  more  westward.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, in  the  final  stages  of  the  Guzman  entrada,  to  explain  the 
sustained  and  desperate  attempts  to  turn  across  the  moun- 
tain barrier  behind  Culiacan  unless  there  was  in  mind  an 
important  objective  in  the  northern  interior.  Party  after 
party  was  sent  mountainward  until  the  whole  expedition  was 
spent  by  its  efforts  to  cross  the  barrier.  (4)  Reference  is 
made  again  to  the  coincidence  of  the  same  general  place  of 
origin  for  the  Cardenas  account  of  1527  and  of  the  Guzman 
Indian  story. 
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(c)  In  the  Coronado  expedition  Chichilticalli  appears 
as  an  important  landmark  between  the  Pima  country  and  the 
foot  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  I  have  concerned  myself  else- 
where with  the  probable  location  of  this  prehistoric  ruin.6 
Chichilticalli  is  an  Aztec  name  meaning  red  house.  How  did 
this  name  appear  in  Arizona  on  the  great  Indian  trail  to  the 
Zuni  country?  The  party  of  Coronado  was  well  informed  of 
this  place  and  its  name  before  reaching  it.  If  Fray  Marcos 
had  reached  it  before,  which  I  do  not  think  was  the  case,  he 
would  hardly  have  caused  an  Aztec  name  to  be  applied  to  it, 
especially  since  there  appear  not  to  have  been  any  Mexicans 
in  his  party.  This  name  is  a  minor  puzzle.  May  it  be  that 
Aztecs,  who  penetrated  apparently  as  traders  into  the  north- 
west coast  of  Mexico,  knew  the  western  road  to  Cibola  and 
that  some  of  this  knowledge  was  available  to  Coronado's 
men? 

These  are,  admittedly,  only  straws  but  they  point  to 
some  familiarity  of  central  Mexican  Indians  with  the  Pueblo 
country  and  to  some  communication  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  Spaniards. 

II.  The  party  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  continued  on  Ameri- 
can soil  through  Southwestern  New  Mexico  and  southeastern 
Arizona.  The  tracing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  route  we  owe  principally  to  the  painstaking  work  of  a 
number  of  Texas  historians,7  which  also  established  a  strong 
likelihood  for  a  crossing  west  from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico. 

(a.)  The  sufficiently  established  parts  of  the  route  are 
first,  the  journey  across  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Conchos  River,  secondly,  the  route  from  Cora- 
zones,  in  the  basin  of  Ures  on  the  Sonora  River,  south  to 
Culiacan.  The  reader  may  be  cautioned  that  in  Coronado's 


6.  Saner  and  Brand,  "Pueblo  Sites  in  Southeastern  Arizona,"   Univ.  Calif.  Publ. 
Geol.,  vol.  8,  no.  7,  pp.  423  and  450,  1930 ;  and  Sauer,   "The  Road  to  Cibola,"  Ibero- 
Americana,  No.  3,  pp.  32-37,  1932. 

7.  Reference  is  made  especially  to  the  highly  competent  analysis  of  document  and 
terrain  by  J.   N.   Baskett,   in   Tex.   Hist.  Ass'n  Quart.,   vol.    10,   pp.    808-345,   and   H. 
Davenport  and  J.  K.  Wells,  ibid.,  vol.  22. 
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time  the  name  Corazones  was  first  applied  to  Cabeza  de 
Vaca's  village,  then  twice  transferred  to  sites  much  farther 
up  the  Sonora  River. 

I  should  like  to  displace  the  approach  to  the  Rio  Grande 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos,  say  about 
latitude  30°,  or  even  somewhat  above,  perhaps  as  high  as 
30°30',  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  two  accounts  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  give  too  unfavorable  a  picture  of  culture  and 
country  for  the  heart  of  the  Jumano  country  at  the  river 
junction,  where  we  know  good-sized  and  numerous  pueblos  to 
have  lain  about  valuable  bottom  lands.  The  earlier  (Oviedo) 
account8  states  that  there  were  many  people  but  little  land 
and  that  rough  for  planting.  Both  accounts  refer  to  cooking 
by  stone  boiling,  a  pretty  primitive  procedure  to  assign  to  a 
population  that  in  other  respects  had  strikingly  sedentary 
qualities.  (2)  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  contact  with  the 
people  of  permanent  houses  was  made  close  to  their  northern 
limit.  The  change  from  sedentary  Jumano  to  their  semi- 
nomadic  kindred,  usually  called  Suma,  took  place  on  the  Rio 
Grande  well  above  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos.9  (3)  Cabeza  de 
Vaca10  said  that  where  they  came  to  the  people  of  permanent 
houses  the  river  flowed  between  sierras — a  description  that 
is  more  applicable  up-stream  than  it  is  to  the  Rio  Grande- 
Conchos  junction.  (4)  There  is  no  mention  of  a  river 
junction. 

(b)  Bandelier's  construction  of  a  route  up  the  Conchos 
and  across  the  Sierra  Madre  via  the  Sahuaripa  district  rests 
on  no  part  of  either  account  and  is  contradicted  by  every 
recognizable  element  in  the  accounts.  They  continued  up 
the  river  (the  Rio  Grande)  for  fifteen  or  seventeen  journeys 
before  crossing  it,  mostly  among  people  of  the  same  speech 
as  those  of  the  permanent  houses.  The  Suma  who  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  sedentary  Jumano  extended  up  the 
Rio  Grande  at  least  to  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso.  Toward  the 


8.  Book  35,  Ch.  6. 

9.  Sauer   in   Ibero- Americana,   No.    5,    pp.    65-74,   and   map,    for   a   discussion    of 
Jumano-Suma  location  and  relations. 

10.  Naufragios,  Ch.  30. 
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end  of  the  century  we  find  the  Manso  tribe  seated  along  the 
Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso  upstream.  Almost  nothing  is 
known  of  the  culture  and  affinities  of  the  Manso.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  they  may  have  come  down  from  the  north 
after  the  time  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  or  the  two  tribes  may  have 
been  so  similar  that  no  difference  was  noted.  The  number 
of  up-river  marches  cannot  be  interpreted  as  falling  short 
of  the  El  Paso  region  and  there  is  leeway  aplenty  to  carry 
them  quite  a  bit  farther  up  the  Rio  Grande  before  the  river 
was  crossed  and  the  westward  march  begun. 

(c)  The  record  of  the  westward  march  after  crossing 
the  river  is  most  meagre.  We  only  know  that  it  took  seven- 
teen to  twenty  or  more  marches,  that  the  Indians  at  this 
season  lived  on  ground  wild  plant  food  and  game,  and  that 
the  route  was  by  plains  and  between  some  very  large  sierras. 
The  fact  that  nothing  more  was  found  worthy  to  report  may 
however  be  significant.  Compressed  though  both  accounts 
are  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  a  good  eye  and  a  dependable  merrory 
for  water  courses,  relief,  and  vegetation.  Elsewhere  we  do 
not  fail  to  find  these  noted.  There  really  was  nothing  notable 
to  report  in  a  crossing  of  southwestern  New  Mexico  except 
the  things  he  mentioned. 

A  crossing  south  of  El  Paso  is  not  to  be  regarded  favor- 
ably.11 The  great  belt  of  sand  dunes  south  and  west  of  El 
Paso  interpose  a  serious  barrier  as  far  west  as  the  Laguna 
Santa  Maria  and  Laguna  Guzman.  Had  the  Spaniards  been  so 
ill  advised  as  to  try  this  grievous  way,  the  hardships  would 
certainly  have  impressed  them  as  did  all  major  incidents  of 
their  wanderings.  West  of  the  Medano  belt  lay  great  playa 
lakes,  swamps,  and  stream  courses.  Still  farther  beyond 
were  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre  with  forests 
of  oak  and  pine.  The  reasonable  inference  as  to  why  none 
of  these  features  are  mentioned  is  that  they  were  not  seen 
because  the  route  lay  to  the  north  of  all  of  them,  that  is, 


11.  This  is  the  area  indicated  in  the  latest  monographic  study  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
Morris  Bishop  in  the  Odyssey  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1933)  chooses  a  route  from  San 
Elizario  on  the  Rio  Grande  by  way  of  Samalayuca,  the  Rio  Sta.  Maria,  and  the  Cor- 
ralitos  Pass  to  Bavispe  in  Sonora.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  tried  it ! 
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across  the  high  plains  and  between  the  detached  ranges  that 
lie  above  the  high  plains  of  southwest  New  Mexico  and  south- 
east Arizona. 

If,  then,  by  process  of  elimination,  we  are  forced  to_ 
regard  a  route  west  from  some  place  above  El  Paso,  it  may 
remain  for  some  New  Mexican  to  work  out  the  most  feasible 
route,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  crossing  was  made  when  a 
great  drought  of  two  years'  duration  lay  upon  the  land,  and 
that  we  may  assume  that  the  party  was  passed  on  from  ran- 
cheria  to  rancheria.  The  country  near  the  Mexican  border 
is  not  prepossessing  under  these  circumstances  with  its 
desert,  sand,  and  malpais  stretches  and  the  long  distances 
between  perennial  water.  From  the  Rincon  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  however,  across  the  Mimbres  country  and  then 
along  the  base  of  the  Peloncillo  or  Chiricahua  Mountains, 
the  going  should  have  been  comfortable  and  there  should 
have  been  a  string  of  Indian  camps. 

(d.)  At  the  end  of  the  plains  between  the  sierras  they 
came  to  the  maize  people,  the  Opata.  The  most  northeast- 
erly settlements  of  these  Indians  were  on  the  San  Bernardino 
Wash  close  to  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and  Sonora, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  place  the  beginning  of  the  next  stage  of 
the  route.12  Henceforth  the  relation  becomes  quite  legible. 
The  ethnic  notes  apply  properly  to  the  Opata.  They  passed 
to  the  Sonora  Valley,  later  to  become  the  great  Spanish  way 
north  as  it  probably  was  the  immemorial  western  Indian 
tradeway  between  Pueblo  country  and  the  south.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Valley  of  Sonora  they  went  through  the 
much  traveled  river  gap  (Canyon  of  Ures)  to  come  out 
briefly  into  Pima  country  at  the  Town  of  the  Hearts,  or 
Corazones,  a  little  above  Ures. 

III.  The  supposed  northern  journey  of  Franciscan 
friars  in  1538,  which  Bancroft  doubted  and  Bandelier  and 
Coues  supported,  is  apocryphal.  The  development  of  the 


12.  A  minor  change  therefore  is  indicated  in  the  map  accompanying  The  Road 
to  Cibola,  so  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  route  leaves  Arizona  at  the  San  Bernardino  instead 
of  at  Douglas,  to  pass  on  to  Fronteras. 
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which  is  actually  a  dependable  contemporary  version  of  the 
legend  can  be  traced  from  the  relation  in  Toribio  Motolinia, 
expedition  of  Fray  Marcos.  Since  Motolinia  mentioned  no 
friar  by  name,  subsequent  clerical  authors  mistook  the  story 
as  referring  to  still  another  expedition.  One  copied  from 
another  and  the  story  grew  with  time.  I  have  set  forth  at 
length  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  legend  in  my  previous 
study. 

IV.  Fray  Marcos  has  been  credited  incorrectly  with 
having  reached  the  country  of  Cibola  or  Zufii.  Whether  this 
is  a  falsehood  put  forth  on  his  own  initiative  by  the  friar  or 
whether  it  was  edited  into  his  report  for  the  sake  of  advanc- 
ing the  ends  of  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  is  not  certain.  The  one 
extenuating  circumstance  is  the  account  of  Toribio  Moto- 
linia, referred  to  in  the  previous  section,  which  was  written 
after  the  start  of  Coronado's  expedition  and  which  makes 
no  claim  that  the  friar  entered  the  pueblo  country. 

A  new  and  significant  piece  of  evidence  is  available  in 
a  letter  from  Coronado  to  the  king,  written  at  Compostela 
July  15,  1539,  of  which  the  relevant  excerpt  follows : 

"Yo  lleve  comigo  a  esta  provyncia  de  culiacan  un  rreli- 
gioso  de  la  horden  de  san  f ran00  que  se  dize  fray  marcos  de 
nisa  el  qual  /  me  encomendo  el  visorrey  dla  nueva  espana 
que  metiese  la  tierra  adentro  por  que  yva  por  su  mandado 
en  nobre  de  vra  mag1  a  descubryr  por  tierra  la  costa  desta 
nueva  espana  para  saber  los  secretos  tierras  y  gente  que  ay 
en  aquella  que  no  se  a  visto  /  y  para  que  entrase  con  mas 
siguridad  /  enbie  ciertos  yndios  dlos  quel  visorrey  liberto 
dlos  esclavos  que  se  hizieron  en  esta  provincia  de  galizia  a 
los  pueblos  de  petatlan  y  dl  cuchillo  ques  cerca  de  sesenta 
leguas  adelante  de  culiacan  a  los  quales  dixe  que  llamasen 
algunos  yndios  naturales  de  aquellos  pueblos  y  que  les  dixesen 
no  toviesen  temor  por  que  vra  mag1  tiene  mandado  que  no  se 
les  haga  guerra  ni  mal  tratamiento  ni  sean  hechos  esclavos 
y  con  esto  y  con  ver  libres  los  mensajeros  que  los  yvan  a 
llamar  de  que  no  poco  se  espantaron  de  su  libertad  me  bi- 
nieron  mas  de  ochenta  onbres  a  los  quales  despues  de  avelles 
dado  muy  particularmente  a  entender  la  rreal  voluntad  de 
vra  mag*  ques  que  vra  mag*  al  presente  no  quiere  dellos  otra 
cosa  sino  que  sean  xpianos  y  conogan  a  nos  y  a  vra  mag1  p* 
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senor  les  encomende  /  llevasen  con  toda  siguridad  la  tierra 
adentro  a  fray  marcos  y  a  estevan  un  negro  quel  visorrey 
conpro  para  este  ef  eto  de  uno  dlos  que  escaparon  dla  florida 
que  se  dize  estevan  /  y  ellos  lo  hizieron  asy  haziendoles  todo 
buen  tratamiento  y  yendo  por  sus  jornadas  plugo  a  dios  que 
toparon  con  una  tan  buena  tierra  como  vra  mag*  vera  por  la 
rrelacion  de  fray  marcos  y  por  lo  quel  visorrey  escrive  a  vra 
mag*  que  por  hazello  el  no  lo  hago  yo  aqui  /  espero  que  dios  y 
vra  mag*  an  de  ser  muy  servidos  asi  por  la  grandeza  que  fray 
marcos  cuenta  de  la  tierra  como  por  la  buena  horden  e 
yndustria  quel  vysorrey  a  tenido  en  descubrilla  y  tendra  en 
pacificalla  y  ponella  debaxo  del  dominio  de  vra  mag*.13 

In  "The  Road  to  Cibola"  I  showed  that  the  Fray  Marcos 
account  stood  convicted  of  fraud  by  its  own  calendar,  and  it 
will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  again  the  entire 
relation.  Certain  points  in  it  can  now  be  settled,  however : 

(a.)  The  starting  point  of  the  journey  was  at  San 
Miguel  de  Culiacan,  which  at  that  time  was  not  located  where 
the  modern  Culiacan  stands,  but  ten  leagues  farther  south  on 
the  Rio  of  Navito  or  San  Lorenzo.  Guzman  formed  the  villa 
first  in  the  Valley  of  Culiacan  and  then  moved  it  south.  The 
Abecedario  of  the  encomiendas  drawn  up  in  the  1540's14 
shows  that  the  villa  was  at  that  time  still  in  the  more  south- 
erly location. 

(b.)  By  disregarding  Fray  Marcos'  calendar  commen- 
tators have  sought  to  find  his  major  stop,  Vacapa,  in  various 
parts  of  middle  and  even  of  far  northern  Sonora.  Yet  the 
elapsed  time  between  the  start  and  the  arrival  at  Vacapa 
was  only  two  weeks,  of  which  three  days  were  lost  by  the 
illness  of  the  second  friar,  who  had  to  abandon  the  trip.  It 
becomes  apparent  at  once  that  Vacapa  can  hardly  lie  much 
north  of  the  present  Sinaloa-Sonora  boundary.  Previously 
I  had  considered  both  the  identifications  of  Vacapa  with  the 
modern  Vaca,  a  Mayo  Indian  village  on  the  Fuerte  River, 
which  has  an  hispanicized  Indian  name,  and  with  some  place 


13.  In  Arch.  Gen.  Ind.,  And.  de  Guadalajara,  leg.  5    (66-5-74). 

14.  Published  by  Paso  y  Troncoso,   in  Papeles  de  Nueva  Espana,  ser.   2,   vol.   1. 
There  are  many  encomiendas  listed   for  the   Culiacan   Valley   and   the   country   south, 
with  indications  of  their  distance  to  the  villa. 
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on  the  Mayo  River  near  Alamos.  The  question  of  Vacapa  is 
important  because  Fray  Marcos  did  not  leave  there  until 
the  day  after  Easter,  which  fell  on  April  6  in  1539  according 
to  the  Julian  calendar  in  which  Fray  Marcos'  dates  must  be 
reckoned,  exactly  a  month  after  he  set  out  from  the  villa 
of  Culiacan,  with  one  fourth  of  the  time  of  his  expedition  ac- 
counted for.  The  time  of  Fray  Marcos'  start  is  checked  by 
a  letter  of  Coronado.  According  to  the  friar's  own  state- 
ments he  had  at  most  eleven  days'  marches  from  Culiacan 
to  Vacapa,  if  he  did  not  stop  on  Sundays.  Credit  him  with 
sixty  leagues  for  this  time,  a  good  performance  on  foot,  and 
he  is  at  the  border  line  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  reckoning  that 
the  villa  of  Culiacan  lay  ten  leagues  south  of  its  present 
position. 

It  is  now  probably  possible  to  fix  the  location  of  Vacapa 
as  between  the  Fuerte  and  Mayo  rivers:  (1)  The  pueblo  of 
Cuchillo — i.  e.  of  the  knife-like  ridge — was  so  named  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca.  Oviedo  describes  it  as  being  "on  a  sierra 
above  a  very  high  and  rough  crag  (risco)"15  and  places  it 
at  forty  leagues  north  of  "Culuacan"  (which  may  have  been 
either  the  valley  or  the  villa,  but  in  either  case  is  somewhat 
short  of  the  actual  distance) .  It  was  an  important  Indian 
center  and  is  the  only  one  noted  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  for  this 
part  of  the  journey.  (2)  Coronado,  in  the  letter  of  which  an 
extract  is  given  above,  gives  the  distance  of  the  Pueblo  of 
the  Cuchillo  as  about  sixty  leagues  north  from  Culiacan.  He 
sent  freed  slaves  as  messengers  of  good  will  to  Petatlan  (now 
the  town  of  Sinaloa)  and  to  Cuchillo  before  starting  Fray 
Marcos  on  his  journey.  As  a  result  more  than  eighty  men 
came  down  from  the  northern  villages  to  see  Coronado  at 
Culiacan.  To  these  new-found  friends  Coronado  entrusted 
the  order  "that  they  conduct  Fray  Marcos  and  Esteban  in- 
land with  all  security."  Since  both  Petatlan  and  Cuchillo 
were  on  the  road  north  which  the  friar  wished  to  take,  which 
was  the  road  by  which  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  brought  the 
negro  down,  and  since  the  guides  came  from  these  places  it 


15.     Book  35,  Ch.  6. 
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would  be  passing  strange  if  Fray  Marcos  had  not  been  taken 
north  through  both  Petatlan  and  Cuchillo.  (3)  The  friar 
does  indeed  mention  Petatlan  on  his  way  and  broke  his 
journey  there  for  three  days.  His  account  lacks  straight — 
forwardness,  thereafter,  because  he  works  in  a  claim  of 
having  gone  to  see  the  island  where  Cortes  had  been.  After 
leaving  Petatlan  he  mentions  a  stretch  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  leagues  with  nothing  worth  reporting  (the  dry  scrub 
country  north  of  Rio  Sinaloa) ,  and  later  three  days  of  march- 
ing through  Indian  settlements  (Fuerte  Valley)  to  the  pueblo 
of  Vacapa,  and  Vacapa  he  thought  was  forty  leagues  from 
the  sea.  Cuchillo  sixty  leagues  on  the  road  north  from 
Culiacan,  the  Franciscan  guided  by  Indians  from  Cuchillo, 
the  first  major  leg  of  the  journey  ended  after  a  march  of 
eleven  days  at  Vacapa,  which  is  far  in  from  the  sea  and  at 
the  end  of  a  three  days'  stretch  of  inhabited  country — all 
these  items  seem  to  add  up  to  an  identification  of  Cuchillo 
with  Vacapa  or  Vaca,  or  at  least  to  point  to  a  near-by  loca- 
tion. (4)  The  great  captain  of  the  northern  frontier  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  Martinez  Hurdaide,  had  to  do 
with  an  Indian  pueblo  situated  at  or  near  the  present  Vaca, 
which  he  called  Vacapa.16  (5)  The  modern  Vaca  lies  on  a 
broad  terrace  south  of  the  Fuerte  River.  A  short  distance 
up-stream  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  set  in  and  to 
the  north  and  northwest  lies  a  deeply  trenched  mountain 
country.  The  present  village  was  relocated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  from  a  highland  situation  farther  northwest.  An 
undated  manuscript  of  about  1777  heightens  the  probability 
that  Vacapa  and  Cuchillo  were  the  same  pueblo.17  A  crude 
map  shows  the  Pueblo  de  Vaca  south  of  the  Fuerte  in  its 
present  location,  across  the  river  and  apparently  north  of 
west  at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  the  Puerto  de  Yataque, 
placeres  de  oro  este  puesto  de  Imemorial  tiempo,  esto  es  de 
bollagua.  The  description  reads  "puesto  de  babollagua 
placeres  de  oro  este  puesto  de  Imemorial  tiempo,  esto  es  de 


16.  "The  Road  to  Cibola,"  p.  25. 

17.  Descripcidn  topogrdfica  de  la   Villa  y  Fuerte  de  Montesclaros,   in   Biblioteca 
Nacional,  Madrid,  Ms.  2449. 
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su  conquista,  era  de  esta  Jurisdiccion  y  en  el  estaba  radicada 
el  pueblo  que  es  hoy  de  Vaca.  Modernamente  se  descubrio 
en  el  los  placeres  de  oro."  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  title  to  the  land  and  of  the  relocation  of  the  pueblo 
on  the  Fuerte  River. 

The  original  Vaca,  which  earlier  was  called  Vacapa,  is 
to  be  sought  therefore  seven  leagues  from  the  present  Vaca 
within  a  triangle  formed  by  the  pueblos  of  Vaca  and  Toro 
on  the  Fuerte  River  and  the  ranch  and  valley  of  Guirocoba 
in  Sonora  above  Alamos.  The  reader  may  place  it  about 
twenty  miles  by  air  line  due  north  of  the  modern  town  of 
El  Fuerte,  or  twenty-five  to  thirty  southeast  of  Alamos, 
and  lying  probably  slightly  within  the  limits  of  Sonora.  This 
is  a  land  of  "picachos  and  penascos,"  or  as  Oviedo  reported, 
of  "riscos;"  sharp,  knife-like  crests  with  valleys  between. 
The  name  Cuchillo  is  therefore  most  aptly  applied  in  this 
area.  The  locality  will  approximate  very  closely  to  Coro- 
nado's  estimate  of  sixty  leagues  from  the  Culiacan  of  that 
time,  by  a  straight  trail  through  Petatlan  (Sinaloa) .  It  was 
therefore  attainable  in  the  friar's  marching  time  of  eleven 
days.  It  is  also  about  forty  leagues  from  the  sea,  as  Fray 
Marcos  said. 

(c.)  The  second  month  of  the  expedition  was  taken  up 
by  the  journey  north  through  Sonora.  There  are  just 
enough  critical  points  of  support  to  keep  the  second  stage  in 
order.  They  are:  (1)  departure  from  Vacapa  April  7,  (2) 
march  of  three  days  from  Vacapa  to  the  place  of  the  first 
news  of  Cibola,  (3)  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  settled  country 
May  5,  (4)  distance  from  the  place  of  the  first  news  of 
Cibola  to  the  end  of  the  settled  country,  112  or  rather  116 
leagues,  almost  the  only  specific  distance  in  the  entire 
relation.  In  the  three  days  from  Vacapa  Brother  Mark 
should  have  passed  through  Alamos  and  reached  the  Mayo 
River  at  the  crossing  of  the  Camino  Real,  Conicarit.  This 
then  was  the  place  of  the  first  accounts  of  conditions  at 
Cibola. 
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If  we  follow  the  great  colonial  road  of  northwestern 
New  Spain  we  shall  go  up  the  Cedros  River,  over  an  easy 
gap  to  the  Rio  Chico,  and  thus  straight  down  to  the  Yaqui 
River.  Thence  the  road  goes  up  the  Yaqui  to  Soyopa,  there- 
upon across  a  wide  granitic  upland  to  drop  again,  this  time 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  Valle  de  Sonora  below  Babiacora. 
Thus  far  the  road  has  run  north-northwest  from  Alamos 
by  a  nearly  constant  course.  Up  the  Valley  of  Sonora  it 
passes  almost  due  north.  In  the  headwaters  of  the  Sonora 
River  lay  also,  in  this  direction,  the  end  of  the  settled  Indian 
country.  We  know  that  the  last  farming  settlement  was 
about  Bacoachi,  in  several  arroyos  that  form  the  sources 
of  the  Sonora  River,  southeast  of  Cananea.  From  here  the 
old  Camino  will  measure  approximately  the  112  leagues  of 
Fray  Marcos  to  the  Mayo  River. 

Add  the  three  days  from  Vacapa  to  the  Mayo,  and  the 
total  distance  claimed  for  the  second  month  is  125  to  130 
leagues.  The  total  elapsed  time  from  Vacapa  to  the  last 
settled  place  at  the  north  was  four  weeks.  If  the  friar  rested 
only  Sundays,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  from  the 
amount  of  gossip  he  relates  from  this  part  of  the  country 
that  he  was  in  any  driving  hurry,  this  would  still  leave  an 
average  march  of  six  leagues  per  traveling  day.  He  there- 
fore maintained  a  very  creditable  traveling  rate  through 
both  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

During  both  months  he  simply  backtracked  the  road 
down  which  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  come,  by  the  most  eligible 
natural  series  of  passageways  from  Sinaloa  to  Arizona. 
This  was  the  route  which  Coronado  was  to  follow  the  next 
year,  which  thereafter  was  to  be  the  Spanish  highway  into 
all  the  northwest,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  nothing  else 
than  the  Indian  road  between  the  Pueblo  country  and  the 
valley  provinces  of  the  Mexican  west  coast.  There  has  been 
much  needless  mystification  about  the  routes  across  the 
State  of  Sonora.  Essentially  there  was  one  way,  the  straight 
way  between  the  north  and  south,  the  road  through  the  most 
settled  and  most  valued  land,  the  famous  camino  real  via 
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Alamos,  the  Sonora  Valley,  and  the  Cananea  Plain.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mark  stayed  closely  with  this  route ; 
it  is  the  only  route  moreover  that  will  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Sonora  River,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning-  of  the  last  great 
despoblado,  in  the  necessary  time  as  given  in  his  account. 

Once  more  his  account  of  the  coast  is  faked,  a  transla- 
tion of  hearsay  into  his  own  observation.  But  the  rest  of 
the  notes  on  the  country  and  the  Indian  data  make  sense  as 
I  have  shown  in  my  previous  study. 

The  usual  assignment  of  the  northern  settlements  of 
Fray  Marcos  to  the  Pima  of  Arizona  does  violence  to  both  the 
ethnography  and  geography.  The  people  of  the  irrigated 
lands  and  the  barrios  were  the  Opata  of  the  Valley  of  Sonora, 
as  the  friar's  statements  show  sufficiently  well.  It  has  not 
been  noted  widely  that  Buckingham  Smith  picked  up  an 
identification  of  this  area  by  name  on  the  part  of  Fray 
Marcos.  He  cites  las  Casas  as  saying:  "A  friar  whom  I 
knew  well,  Marcos  de  Niza,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in 
coming  to  Sonora  entered  the  chief  and  principal  town, 
where  the  lord  of  the  valley  came  out  to  receive  him."18 
(During  the  sixteenth  century  and  much  later,  Sonora  re- 
ferred only  to  the  Valley  of  Sonora,  a  stretch  between  the 
canyon  below  Arizpe  and  above  the  canyon  of  Ures.) 

(d.)  We  can  be  quite  confident  therefore  that  the  last 
despoblado  entered  was  the  high  plain  of  Cananea  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sonora.  This  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Opata  valley  pueblos  and  a  land  within  the  range 
of  the  Upper  Pima  Indians,  but  mostly  unsettled.  This 
despoblado  was  entered  May  9.  Of  the  approximate  period 
of  one  hundred  days  available  from  the  start  at  San  Miguel 
de  Culican  to  his  return  to  the  same  place  sixty-three  were 
past  when  the  last  despoblado  was  entered.  From  Bacoachi, 
the  last  Opata  settlement  on  the  route  north,  to  Naco  on  the 
international  border  is  about  sixteen  of  the  leagues  of  that 


18.  His  footnote  to  Chapter  32  in  the  translation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  Buckingham 
Smith  did  a  much  better  job  than  most  later  commentators.  His  critique  was  remark- 
ably acute  considering  the  status  of  knowledge  at  his  time. 
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time.  By  the  usual  marches  this  would  place  him  at  the 
border  of  Arizona  on  May  12,  five  weeks  or  less  to  get  up  to 
Zuni  and  back  to  Culiacan !  The  answer  is  simple,  it  couldn't 
be  done  and  it  was  not  done. 

Give  the  party  three  days  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the 
border.  That  would  bring  them  to  the  middle  of  May,  one 
month  to  get  back  to  Culiacan  with  220  to  230  leagues  to 
cover.  This  is  about  the  limit  of  what  appears  possible. 
Hence,  it  would  seem,  the  failure  to  note  the  Pima  settle- 
ments on  the  San  Pedro  River  on  the  road  ahead.  They  were 
not  noted  because  the  party  got  the  word  of  Esteban  that 
turned  them  back  before  reaching  the  San  Pedro  Pima.  I 
have  permitted  Fray  Marcos  to  get  as  far  north  as  the 
record  permits.  They  did  excellent  traveling  back  if  they 
got  as  far  north  as  I  have  indicated.  He  may  not  have 
crossed  the  Arizona  line. 

(e.)  It  has  been  my  attempt  to  give  the  friar  as  much 
leeway  as  seems  just,  before  starting  the  expedition  on  its 
return.  Forced  marches  are  hard  to  maintain  for  a  long 
period.  The  outward  journey  was  made  in  spring  and, 
gradually,  into  high  country.  The  return  journey  brought 
them  soon  into  the  full  blast  of  summer  heat.  Southern 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa  by  June  are  among  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  world,  when  people  can  not  march  fast  and  furiously. 
When  the  summer  rains  set  in,  the  rivers  become  difficult  or 
impossible  to  cross,  especially  in  Sinaloa.  The  lowlands  of 
Nayarit,  through  which  the  return  to  Compostela  and 
Mexico  lay,  are  then  nearly  or  quite  impassable.  The  end 
of  June  was  about  the  limit  of  safety  for  getting  through  to 
Compostela.  This  was,  I  strongly  suspect,  the  real  reason 
for  timing  the  return. 

(f.)  There  remains  the  final  question  as  to  whether 
Fray  Marcos  returned  to  Culiacan  around  the  middle  of  June 
and  to  Compostela  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  tropical  sum- 
mer rainfall  regime  to  which  I  have  referred  above  is  such 
that,  if  advice  was  got  from  residents  of  Culiacan,  the  friar 
must  have  planned  to  put  the  lowlands  of  Nayarit  behind 
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him  before  the  heavy  summer  rains  flood  them.  A  definite 
date  of  return  has  not  been  established.  I  submitted  in  my 
previous  study  evidence  supporting  the  usual  assignment 
of  the  end  of  June  for  the  arrival  of  Fray  Marcos  at  Compo- 
stela.  Wagner  in  his  1934  study  in  this  quarterly  has  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  by  a  letter  from  Cortes. 

The  letter  of  Coronado  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  (by  photographic  copy)  gives  the  closest  approxi- 
mation yet  found.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Compostela  July  15. 
It  is  a  formal  communication  to  the  king  on  the  conduct  of 
his  government,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  clerk,  signed  by 
Coronado.  The  letter  was  probably  the  work  of  a  number 
of  days.  The  report  on  Fray  Marcos  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  composition,  not  an  afterthought  or  postscript.  There 
is  no  mention  that  the  friar  has  just  then  arrived.  The  latter 
part  of  Coronado's  statement  reads:  "and  going  on  their 
journeys  it  pleased  God  that  they  met  with  so  fine  a  land  as 
Your  Majesty  shall  learn  from  the  relation  of  Fray  Marcos 
and  by  that  which  the  viceroy  is  writing.  Because  he  is 
doing  this  I  shall  not  do  so  here.  I  hope  that  God  and  Your 
Majesty  will  be  greatly  served  as  well  by  the  grandeur 
which  Fray  Marcos  relates  of  the  land  as  by  the  good  order 
and  industry  which  the  viceroy  has  kept  in  discovering  it 
and  which  he  will  maintain  in  pacifying  it  and  bringing  it 
under  the  dominion  of  Your  Majesty."  This  certainly  does 
not  read  like  a  breathless  statement  of  extraordinary  news 
received  at  the  moment. 

The  puzzling  part  of  the  passage  is  the  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  which  Coronado  speaks  of  what  one  Viceroy  was 
doing  and  was  about  to  do  concerning  the  findings  of  Fray 
Marcos.  The  letter  of  Cortes,  referred  to  by  Wagner,  indi- 
cates that  Coronado  was  in  Mexico  City  very  near  the  date 
of  the  letter  I  have  introduced.  May  therefore  the  signature 
of  Coronado's  letter  as  given  at  Compostela  be  an  innocent 
fiction?  Reporting  as  governor  of  New  Galicia  to  the  king, 
may  he  have  signed  as  writing  from  his  official  residence  at 
Compostela,  whereas  he  was  then  actually  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico and  had  been  in  conference  with  Mendoza? 
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It  is  time  that  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Seven 
Cities  by  Fray  Marcos  be  classed  where  it  belongs,  as  a  hoax 
devised  in  the  interests  of  Mendoza's  Realpolitik.  All  that 
can  be  credited  in  reason  to  Fray  Marcos  is  that  he  was  sent 
out  to  establish  as  strong  a  claim  as  possible  for  Mendoza 
against  Cortes,  that  he  got  into  northern  Sonora,  but  little  if 
any  beyond,  and  that  he  brought  back  Indian  accounts  both 
of  the  Pueblo  country  and  of  the  upper  Gulf  of  California. 
These  were  dressed  up  into  a  claim  of  discovery,  that  would 
be  useful  to  Mendoza  in  forestalling  Cortes  and  in  making 
propaganda  for  the  official  entrada  and  conquista  that  was 
to  follow  immediately. 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE  PUBLICATION  of  a  new  Coronado  document  is  an 
event.  Since  George  Parker  Winship's  monumental 
work  appeared  in  1896  little  additional  information  has 
come  to  light  concerning  either  the  man  or  his  great  entrada 
into  the  Southwest.1  Coronado's  final  report  of  his  expedi- 
tion, his  own  diary,  or  diaries  of  those  who  accompanied 
him,  perhaps  even  the  day  by  day  account  of  an  official  diarist 
will  be  unearthed  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  at  Seville 
at  some  future  date.  Until  that  happy  time  we  shall  have  to 
be  content  with  the  contemporary  letters  and  the  narrative 
of  the  veteran  Pedro  de  Castaneda,  written  many  years  after 
the  event,  made  available  in  Winship,  the  sixteenth  century 
chronicle  of  Baltasar  de  Obregon,2  and  the  sworn  testimony 
of  Coronado  in  the  viceroy  Mendoza's  visita,  here  repro- 
duced. 

Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  came  to  the  New  World 
in  1535  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  train  of  Viceroy  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza,  whom  he  had  known  at  court  in  Spain. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salamanca,  a  younger  son  of  Juan  Vaz- 
quez de  Coronado  and  Dona  Isabel  de  Lujan,  both  of  gentle 
birth.3  His  grandfather,  Juan  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  "el 
viejo,"  had  two  wives,  Berenguela  Vazquez,  grandmother  of 


1.  George  Parker  Winship,  The  Coronado  Expedition,  1540-1542,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  1896.  A.  S.  Aiton  con- 
tributed an  account  of  his  last  years,  "The  Later  Career  of  Coronado"  in  American 
Historical  Review,  XXX,  298-305.  Regarding  the  route  of  his  expedition,  Bee  W.  E. 
Richey,  "Early  Spanish  Explorations  and  Indian  implements  in  Kansas,"  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  Collections,  VIII,  152-168;  and  David  Donahue  "The  Route  of  the 
Coronado  Expedition,"  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXII,  181-193  presents 
the  view  that  the  explorers  never  left  Texas. 

2.  Obregon's  History  of  16th  Century  Explorations  in   Western  America,   trans. 
and  ed.  by  George  P.  Hammond  and  Agapito  Rey,  Los  Angeles,  1928. 

3.  Francisco  de  Icaza,  Diccionario  autobiogrdfico  de  conguistadores  y  pobladores 
de  Nueva  Espana,  2  vol.   (Madrid,  1923),  I,  186. 
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the  future  seeker  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and  Maria 
Fernandez,  mother  of  his  great  uncle,  Gonzalo  Vasquez, 
Maria  Vazquez  and  certain  other  unnamed  great-aunts.4 

Francisco's  father  inherited  the  estate  of  his  father  and 
the  enmity  of  the  children  by  the  second  wife,  Maria  Fernan- 
dez, as  is  evidenced  by  the  suit  brought  against  him  by  them.5 
Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  prospered  and  to  have  earned 
the  rewards  of  faithful  service  to  the  crown,  for  we  find  him 
appointed  to  the  office  of  corregidor  in  the  city  of  Burgos  in 
1512,6  and  sufficiently  wealthy  in  1520  to  safeguard  the  suc- 
cession of  his  estate  from  the  troubles  which  had  harassed 
his  own  inheritance.7  At  this  time  he  created  a  mayorazgo 
whereby  the  eldest  son,  by  his  wife  Dona  Isabel  de  Lujan, 
Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  should  inherit  his  entire 
estate,  and  in  turn  it  should  be  passed  down  through  the 
eldest  sons  or  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  instrument.  Two 
of  the  daughters  became  nuns  and  appropriate  endowments 
were  made  to  the  convents,  while  the  younger  sons,  and 
among  them  Francisco,  were  given  outright  settlements 
which  extinguished  any  future  claims  they  might  make 
against  their  father's  estate.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  Fran- 
cisco Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  an  adventurous  younger 
son  with  no  expectations  who  went  to  the  colonies  to  seek 
fame  and  fortune  like  many  young  Britishers  of  a  later  day. 

Favored  by  the  viceroy's  esteem  and  friendship,  Fran- 
cisco Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  received  as  a  regidor  of  the 
town  council  of  Mexico  City,  June  14,  1538,  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Galicia,  to 
which  province  he  repaired  to  prepare  the  great  expedition 


4.  Archive  General  de  Simancas,  Sello,  May  1480,  Instructions  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  suit  of  Gonzalo  Vazquez  and  his  sister  against  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado.    We  are  indebted  to  Miss   Alice  Gould  for  this  and  the  following   citations   to 
Coronado  materials   contained   in   the   Sello   papers   at   Simancas.      While   working   at 
Simancas  in  1928-29  the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  these  materials  by  Miss  Gould, 
whose  great  store  of  archives  lore  is  most  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  tran- 
sient scholars  visiting  Valladolid  and  the  nearby  repository  of  Simancas. 

5.  Ibid.,  Sello,  Jan.  1489,  a  suit  pending,  Aug.,  1489,  Comision. 

6.  Ibid.,   Sello,   May   29,    1512,    Provisions   de   Corregimiento   a   Juan   Vazquez   de 
Coronado. 

7.  Ibid.,  Sello,  May  9,  1520,  Facultad  granted  to  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  citi- 
zen of  Salamanca,  approving  his  creating  of  a  mayorazgo. 
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which  bears  his  name.  In  this  period,  prior  to  its  departure 
in  February  of  1540,  he  married  Beatriz  de  Estrada,  wealthy 
heiress  of  the  late  treasurer  of  New  Spain,  Alonso  de  Es- 
trada. From  her  patrimony,  undoubtedly,  came  the  fifty 
thousand  ducats  he  claimed  to  have  expended  in  the  ex- 
pedition.8 

On  his  return  from  the  journey  to  Cibola  and  Golden 
Quivira,  Coronado  was  in  disfavor  as  the  dazzling  hopes  of 
his  departure  had  not  been  realized,  and  his  leadership  was 
open  to  considerable  criticism.  He  resumed  his  duties  as 
regidor  and  governor,  but  in  the  latter  office  disaster  over- 
took him.  A  residencia  in  1544  revealed  incompetence 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  so  he  was  removed  as  governor. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  the  minor  role  of 
town  officer  and  rancher,  with  his  time  divided  between  his 
country  estates  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  never  again 
entrusted  with  an  important  post  although  he  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  administration  of  New  Spain.  A 
long  illness  terminated  in  death  just  prior  to  November  12, 
1554,  when  his  passing  was  noted  as  a  matter  of  routine 
business  in  the  minutes  of  the  town  council. 

The  great  visita  of  the  officials  of  New  Spain,  conducted 
by  Tello  de  Sandoval,  1544-1547,  provided  the  occasion  for 
the  appearance  of  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  as  a  wit- 
ness.9 The  visitor  brought  forty-four  charges  against  the 
viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  June  21,  1546,  tcr  which  this 
officer  replied  with  a  vigorous  and  categorical  denial.  To 
substantiate  his  statements  he  drew  up  a  list  of  three  hun- 
dred and  three  assertions  in  the  form  of  questions  to  which 
interrogatorio,10  hundreds  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  New 


8.  Icaza,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.,  who  writes  "Destrada." 

9.  For  descriptions  of  the  visita,  cf.    A.  S.  Aiton,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,   (Durham, 
N.  C.,   1927),   158-172;  C.  Perez  Bustamante,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza    (Santiago  de 
Galicia,  1928),  99-107.     The  former  has  made  citations  to  the  testimony  of  Coronado 
at  pertinent  points. 

10.  This  is  printed  in  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  Coleccion  de  documentos  para 
la  hiatoria  de  Mexico,  2  vol.  (Mexico,  1858-66),  II,  72-140,  under  the  title  "Fragmenta 
de  la  visita  hecha  a  don  Antonio  de  Mendoza."  This  was  drawn  up  by  the  notary 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi,  but  lacks  the  five  additional  questions  framed  by  Juan  de 
Salazar  for  the  probanza  in  Michoacdn. 
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Spain  testified  under  oath  as  to  their  truth  or  falsity  and 
supplied  any  additional  information  they  happened  to 
possess. 

Coronado's  turn  came  January  18,  1547,  in  Mexico 
City,  and  his  replies  are  of  peculiar  interest  where  the  con- 
duct of  his  expedition  was  the  subject  of  inquiry.  A  total 
of  fourteen  answers  touch  on  this  subject.  Although  an 
obvious  bias  is  apparent,  Coronado  was  a  valuable  witness 
for  the  administration,  since  he  was  able  to  speak  as  an  eye- 
witness concerning  many  of  the  events  under  discussion  and 
to  give  details  lacking  in  the  interrogator™.  His  statement 
(question  124)  that  Cortes  attempted  to  form  a  partnership 
with  the  viceroy  for  the  furtherance  of  northern  discoveries, 
to  be  financed  by  the  Marquis,  is  of  greatest  interest.  Many 
sidelights  are  afforded  on  the  viceroy's  character  and  meth- 
ods, on  the  treatment  accorded  the  Indians,  and  the  manifold 
relationships  of  the  government  of  early  New  Spain  to  the 
governed  in  all  phases  of  life.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
document  constitutes  a  useful  complement  to  the  interro- 
gatorio  printed  by  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  just  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  all  too  infrequently  used  by  scholars 
since  its  publication. 

This  translation  was  made  from  a  paleographic  tran- 
script prepared  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  editors  from 
the  original  in  the  Archive  General  de  Indias.  It  was  later 
carefully  compared  with  the  original  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  papers  of  the  Tello  de  Sandoval  visita  (Justicia,  Legajo 
48-1-9/31)  of  that  wealthy  repository  in  Seville.  A  reclassi- 
fication  of  the  archives  has  been  completed  since  the  manu- 
script was  examined,  but  citation  is  given  to  the  older  legajo 
number  as  the  new  numbers  for  individual  legajos  are  not 
available.11  This  should  occasion  no  inconvenience  as  the 
archive's  officials  have  retained  the  legajos  intact,  save  in 


11.  For  recent  comment  on  this  reclassification  Cf.  R.  R.  Hill  "Reforms  in  shelv- 
ing and  numbering  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,"  The  Hispanic  American  His- 
torical Review,  X,  520-525 ;  Jos4  Torre  Revello,  El  Archivo  General  de  Indias  de  Se- 
vitta,  historia  y  clasificacion  de  sus  fondas,  Institute  de  investigaciones  historicas,  L. 
Buenos  Aires,  1929. 
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the  case  of  the  large  legajos  which  were  split  for  ease  of 
shelving  and  handling,  and  a  key  to  cross  references  from 
the  old  to  the  new  arrangement  is  available  in  Seville  but, 
unfortunately,  is  not  yet  in  print  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editors.  In  the  text  Spanish  words  which  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  writings  of  scholars 
in  the  Hispanic-American  field  have  not  been  italicized. 

A.  S.  AITON. 

1547 — INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  VICEROY  OF  NEW  SPAIN, 
DON  ANTONIO  DE  MENDOZA 

.  .  .  Witness  IX. 

The  said  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  native  of  the  city  of 
Salamanca  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  governor  for  His  Majesty  in 
the  province  of  New  Galicia,  resident  and  regidor  of  this  City  of  Mexico 
of  this  New  Spain,  having  been  sworn  and  being  examined  on  the 
questions  for  which  he  appeared  testified  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  first  question  he  replied  that  he  knew  the  said  don  Antonio 
de  Mendoza  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  this  New  Spain  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  audiencia  located  in  it,  for  as  such  he  is  accepted  and 
acknowledged,  and  as  such  he  has  seen  him  use  and  exercise  the  said 
offices  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  has  seen  the  commissions  of 
viceroy,  governor,  and  president  which  he  holds  from  His  Majesty,  and 
has  known  him  in  these  offices  for  eleven  years,  more  or  less.  That  he 
knew  the  said  Visitor  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval1  since  he  came  to 
this  new  Spain  and  long  before  that.  (General:)  Examined  on  the 
general  questions  he  said  that  he  is  over  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  not 
a  relative  of,  nor  related  to,  the  said  viceroy  or  holds  any  enmity  against 
him,  or  is  there  any  cause  why  under  oath  he  would  fail  to  tell  the  truth 
and  what  he  knows;  or  is  he  disqualified  by  anything  in  any  of  the 
general  questions.  That  he  desires  that  the  truth  be  known  and  verified, 
because  he  likes  truth  and  because  he  believes  and  feels  certain  that,  if 
the  truth  is  known  and  established  concerning  how  the  said  viceroy  has 
lived  in  New  Spain  and  discharged  the  offices  he  holds  in  it,  His  Majesty 
will  be  well  served  and  will  be  greatly  enlightened,  if  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  be  more  so,  that  he  may  trust  and  employ  the  said  viceroy  don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza  in  very  important  enterprises. 


1.  A  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  in  Seville,  and 
inquisitor  of  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  who  in  addition  to  wide  power  as  visitor-general 
of  New  Spain  also  was  empowered  to  act  as  inquisitor  of  the  viceroyalty. 
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2.  To  the  second  question  he  replied  that  concerning  the  staff  of  jus- 
tice2 which  the  said  viceroy  gave  the  said  Martin  de  Peralta,3  where  the 
question  touches  on  this  point,  this  witness  believes  that  he  has  made 
his  statement  concerning  it  in  the  secret  inquiry  before  the  said  visitor 
and  does  not  remember  what  he  has  said  about  this  matter,  but  that" 
he  knows  that  what  he  declared  was  true,  as  likewise  it  is  and  will  be 
what  he  may  testify  now,  for  his  aim  and  intention  in  both  cases  is  to 
tell  the  truth  as  a  Christian.    That  in  so  far  as  the  question  states  that 
the  said  viceroy  gave  the  said  staff  to  the  said  Martin  de  Peralta  with 
the  intention  and  for  the  purpose  that  the  question  states  this  witness 
believes  and  considers  it  certain  that  it  was  given  for  the  reason  the 
question  states,  for  it  is  true  that  many  young  gentlemen  and  other 
unattached  people  came  with  and  used  to  follow  the  said  viceroy,  and 
this  witness  was  one  of  those  who  came  with  the  said  viceroy  and  accom- 
panied him.    That  this  witness  knew  then  how  the  said  viceroy  and  the 
people  who  came  with  him  disembarked  in  the  port  mentioned  in  the 
question;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  protect,  defend,  and  favor  the 
natives  of  this  New  Spain  and  that  they  should  not  be  offended  or  ill 
treated.     He  understands  and  holds  from  what  he  has  said  that  the 
appointment  was  given  to  the  said  Martin  de  Peralta  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  question  and  for  nothing  else. 

3.  To  the  third  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  the  affair  as  is  stated 
in  the  question,4  because  he  saw  that  it  happened  and  took  place  accord- 
ing to  and  as  described,  as  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  whole  thing 
with  the  said  viceroy.    Thus  for  this  reason,  and  for  others  that  may  be 
brought  out,  this  witness  thinks  and  holds  for  certain  that  it  was 
expedient  and  necessary  to  give  the  said  office  to  the  said  Martin  de 
Peralta  for  the  reasons  already  stated  and  because  Martin  de  Peralta 
was  a  married  man,  honorable,  gentle  and  honest,  and  because  in  this  he 
did  what  was  proper,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

4.  To  the  fourth  question  this  witness  answered  that  he  had  already 
made  his  statement  in  the  secret  inquiry  concerning  a  certain  punish- 


2.  A  staff  of  office  symbolical  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  carried  by  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

3.  Coronado  had  made  an  earlier  statement  in  the  secret  inquiry  of  the  visitor  and 
was  quite  anxious  to  avoid  contradictions  (infra  question  66)   between  the  two  sets  of 
replies.     The  question  to  which  this   constitutes   an   answer   and  the  two  succeeding 
questions  are  concerned  with  the  visitor's  charge  that  the  viceroy  meted  out  justice 
before  he  had  been  inducted  into  his  offices.     Mendoza's  statement  was  that  he  had  en- 
trusted the  punishment  of  any  of  the  people  with  him  on  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City  to  Martin  de  Peralta  to  protect  the  natives  along  the  route  from  molesta- 
tion. 

4.  The  viceroy  had  brought  one  Aguirre,  a  servant,  before  Peralta  for  a  public 
brawl  in  an  inn  and  a  public  whipping  had  been  administered  as  punishment.  Mendoza 
was  not  a  letrado  and  never  assumed  the  duty  of  administering  justice. 
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ment  meted  out  to  Pedro  Garcia  Naguatato  in  the  pueblo  of  Tezcoco,5 
and  that  the  declaration  he  had  made  about  it  was  true.  That  he 
knows  that  all  the  rest  contained  in  the  question  is  also  true  as  this 
witness  saw  it  and  was  present  at  all  of  it.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  and  what  he  has  already  testified  is  the  truth  and  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  witness  to  have  his  statements  contradict  one 
another. 

9.  To  the  ninth  question8  he  replied  that  he  knew  that  the  said  vice- 
roy both  in  the  offices  he  held  from  His  Majesty  and  without  them  in  his 
court  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  in  this  New  Spain  has  always  been 
and  is  long  suffering  and  temperate,  this  in  deeds  and  words,  both  with 
those  who  hold  offices  and  govern  as  with  the  servants  in  his  household. 
He  hears  them  and  deals  with  them  with  all  kindness  and  promptness ; 
this  at  all  hours  that  officials  and  other  persons  had  or  have  business 
to  transact  with  the  said  viceroy.  There  being  no  interference  of  door- 
keepers or  other  persons  with  such  petitioners,  as  the  viceroy  is  a  per- 
son who  sleeps  little  and  is  accustomed  to  rising  early  to  hear  and 
transact  affairs.  It  has  befallen  a  petitioner  to  arrive  at  his  bed 
chamber  and  shake  him  by  a  foot  in  his  bed  so  that  he  would  hear  him, 
and  the  said  viceroy  would  hear  him  with  all  kindness,  as  he  has  stated. 
What  he  has  said  he  knows,  as  a  person  who  knew  the  said  viceroy  ;  has 
treated  and  communicated  with  him  and  saw  everything,  except  what 
is  said  about  being  pulled  by  his  foot  in  bed,  as  he  did  not  see  that,  but 
it  was  certified  to  him  by  one  who  saw  it.  As  to  the  statement  that  the 
said  viceroy  being  in  public  audiencia  said  that  this  city7  lied,  this 
witness  states  that  he  was  and  is  regidor  of  this  said  city  and  that  he 
does  not  know  nor  has  heard  it  said  that  the  said  viceroy  uttered  what 
the  question  states,  nor  does  he  believe  that  he  would  say  such  a  thing, 
as  this  witness  has  seen  that  the  said  viceroy  treats  the  regidores  of 
this  city  well  and  honors  them  when  an  occasion  comes.  And  that  the 
word  that  the  question  mentions  is  such  that  could  never  have  been 
uttered  by  the  said  viceroy,  because  he  would  not  say  it  to  other  persons 
of  less  prominence  even  if  they  gave  him  occasion  for  it,  for  the  said 
viceroy  is,  as  he  has  stated,  very  polite  and  careful  in  his  words  and 
actions,  particularly  when  in  public  audiencia,  where  it  is  desirable 


5.  Pedro  Garcia,  the  servant  and  interpreter  brought  from  Spain  by  the  viceroy, 
had  violated  orders  not  to  accept  any  gifts  from  the  Indians  and  was  given  one  hundred 
stripes  of  the  lash  in  public  at  this  pueblo  near  Mexico  City  by  Martfn  de  Peralta's 
order. 

6.  Mendoza  had  been  accused  for  being  harsh  and  intemperate  in  the  language 
he  used  toward  subordinates  and  had,  in  particular,  called  the  councilmen  of  Mexico 
City  "liars." 

7.  The  word  in  the  text  is  "Cibdad"  but  the  Cabildo  was  meant.     This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  personification  of  a  city  wherein  a  remark  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  to 
the  town  council  was  regarded  as  a  reflection  on  the  entire  population. 
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that  one  comport  himself,  as  has  been  done,  with  great  reverence,  cir- 
cumspection and  attention,  hearing  that  which  is  related  and  of  each 
person  particularly  what  he  requests.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  nor  does 
this  witness  believe  that  he  said  that  this  city  lied,  this  witness  rather 
believed  the  contrary. 

10.  To  the  tenth  question  he  replied  that  he  took  the  said  Francisco  de 
Santa  Cruz8  to  be  just  such  a  person  as  is  described  in  the  question,8 
for  he  believes  and  holds  it  to  be  certain  that  if  the  said  viceroy  had 
reprimanded  him  in  any  way  whatsoever  it  would  be  because  the  said 
Francisco  de  Santa  Cruz  deserved  it. 

12.  To  the  twelfth  question  he  replied  that  this  witness  had  seen  that 
the  said  viceroy  had  both  desire  and  intention,  shown  in  his  words 
and  deeds,  to  have  the  proper  thing  done  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
good  government  of  this  City  of  Mexico  and  of  New  Spain.  That  if 
the  said  viceroy  addressed  .some  harsh  words  to  the  regidores  of  this 
city  or  to  some  one  of  them  it  was  more  by  way  of  reprimand  than 
because  of  selfishness  of  the  said  viceroy,  which  this  witness  has  never 
known  to  exist  in  him,  nor  does  he  believe  existed  or  is  he  possessed  of 
it  now,  that  on  account  of  it  he  could  say  a  harsh  word  to  any  regidor, 
because  this  witness  has  always  observed  that  the  said  viceroy  has 
tried  and  endeavors  now  to  maintain  this  city  and  New  Spain  in  order 
and  peace,  meting  out  equal  justice  to  all  as  has  been  and  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  that  this  witness  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  the 
contrary. 

14.  To  the  fourteenth  question10  he  replied  that  he  understood  it  as 
stated  since  as  regidor  of  this  said  city  he  saw  it  happen  and  occur 
according  to  and  as  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  question,  and  that  this 
witness  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  the  contrary.    That  if  anything 
had  taken  place  this  witness  would  have  seen  it  or  heard  and  learned 
about  it,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

15.  To  the  fifteenth  question11  he  replied  that  his  knowledge  of  it  is, 
that  ever  since  the  said  viceroy  has  ruled  in  this  New  Spain  this  wit- 
ness has  not  known,  seen,  or  heard  it  stated  that  the  said  viceroy  per- 


8.  A  native  of  Burgos  who  came  to  New  Spain  with  Panfilo  de  Narvaez.     He  had 
had  previous  service  in  Italy  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Mexico  City,  Higueras, 
and  Honduras.     In  New  Spain  he  married  and  had  many  children. 

9.  The  question  stated  that  Francisco  de  Santa  Cruz  was  a  quarrelsome  person 
and  that  the  viceroy,  if  he  reprimanded  him,  did  so  with  reason. 

10.  The  question  stated  that  the  viceroy  had  given  the  cabildo  full  liberty  to  write 
and  to  send  proctors  to  the  court  in  Spain  and  had  never  interfered  in  elections  to 
municipal  office. 

11.  The  fifth  charge  placed  against  Mendoza  by  the  visitor  was  that  he  had  in- 
spected all  the  letters  arriving  in  New  Spain  and  had  withheld  letters   from  certain 
individuals. 
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sonally,  or  by  his  command,  hindered  or  failed  to  deliver  any  letter 
or  despatch  that  came  from  Spain  or  elsewhere  to  this  New  Spain  for 
persons  who  resided  or  reside  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  freely 
desires  and  has  desired  that  they  be  delivered  to  everyone.  That  this 
witness  once  said  to  the  said  viceroy  that  he,  being  accustomed  to  send- 
ing his  despatches  and  letters  in  the  letterbag  that  his  lordship  des- 
patched to  His  Majesty,  and  since  he  had  occasion  to  send  two  letters, 
one  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Indies,  and  having  brought 
it  unsealed,  that  he  begged  him  to  examine  it,  as  it  was  not  to  go  in 
his  mailbag  as  others,  and  that  this  witness  told  him  about  it  in  the 
hope  he  would  favor  him  in  the  transaction  about  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  said  viceroy  replied  to  him :  "You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  finding  out  or  reading  what  others  write  nor  what  is 
written  to  them."  Thus  the  said  viceroy  did  not  wish  to  see  or  read  the 
said  letter.  And  that  what  he  had  said  was  what  he  knew  about  this 
question. 

16.  To  the  sixteenth  question12  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it 
is  that  this  witness  came  to  this  New  Spain  wtih  the  said  viceroy,  for 
which  reason  he  did  not  take  part  in  any  of  the  conquests  carried  out 
in  the  times  of  other  governors,  but  has  heard  it  stated  as  public  and 
notorious  that  one  or  some  of  those  who  governed  in  this  New  Spain 
before  the  said  viceroy,  in  some  incursions  and  conquests  they  made, 
did  and  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  is  contained  in  this  question. 
That  there  was  one  governor18  who  took  with  him  as  prisoners  the  per- 
sons he  called  on  to  go  with  him  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them;  from 
others  he  took  arms  and  horses  by  force  to  distribute  among  the  per- 
sons who  did  not  possess  them.  That  this  is  what  he  knows  of  this 
question. 

17.  To  the  seventeenth  question  this  witness  replied  that  he  was  not 
in  this  New  Spain  at  the  time,  as  he  had  gone  to  serve  His  Majesty  in 
the  conquest  and  discovery  of  the  new  land  of  Cibola,  but  that  he  believes 
and  holds  it  for  certain  that  the  said  viceroy  furnished  and  supplied 
from  his  own  resources  the  aid  and  help  that  the  question  states.14   He 
believes  this,  as  the  said  viceroy  has  always  been  and  is  well  disposed 
and  ready  to  serve  His  Majesty  with  his  person  and  wealth  as  he  has 
done  and  does. 


12.  The  viceroy  had  been  accused  by  the  visitor  of  accepting  gifts  of  horses  and 
replied  that  the  horses  were  only  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  military  services  of 
their  donors  in  the  expeditions  of  His  Majesty. 

13.  Nuno  de  Guzman  undoubtedly. 

14.  Mendoza  furnished  horses  from  his  ranches  and  arms  from  his  private  stores 
for  the  use  of  those  going  with  him  to  the  Mixt6n  war. 
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20.  To  the  twentieth  question15  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as 
stated,  because  he  saw  it  happen  and  take  place  according  to  and  in  the 
manner  the  question  states  and  declares  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

21.  To  the  twenty-first  question  he  replied  that  he  understood  it  to  be 
as  stated  in  the  question  since,  by  order  of  the  said  viceroy,  this  witness 
had  seen  built,  repaired,  and  opened  all  the  roads  mentioned  in  the  ques- 
tion, or  most  of  them.16  This  witness  by  order  of  the  said  viceroy  even 
took  part  in  making,  opening,  and  repairing  some  of  the  said  roads. 
That  what  is  stated  in  this  question  is  public  and  notorious  in  this  New 
Spain. 

22.  To  the  twenty-second  question  he  replied  that  he  understood  it  to 
be  as  set  forth  since  from  the  building,  opening,  and  repairing  of  these 
roads  by  the  said  viceroy  there  had  accrued  to  many  of  the  natives  the 
advantages  and  benefits  that  the  question  relates.     Because  over  the 
said  roads  travel  pack  trains  of  mules  and  horses,  and  on  some  of  them 
carts,  and  by  reason  of  this  many  of  the  said  natives  are  relieved  of 
hardships,  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  said  roads  had  not  been 
built.    Even  the  Spaniards,  residents,  settlers,  and  inhabitants  of  this 
New  Spain,  have  derived  benefit  and  profit  thereby  as  is  public  and 
notorious. 

23.  To  the  twenty-third  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  stated  and 
declared  in  the  question,17  and  that  concerning  the  damage  that  the 
carts  cause  to  the  streets,  this  witness  as  a  regidor  of  this  city  with 
other  regidores  of  it  discussed  at  times  forbidding  the  entrance  of  carts 
into  this  city  by  reason  of  the  harm  they  did  to  the  streets,  and  that 
up  to  the  present  the  cabildo  of  this  city  has  not  decreed  against  the 
circulation  of  carts  through  the  streets. 

27.     To  the  twenty-seventh  question18  this  witness  replied  that  what 
he  knows  about  it  is  that  when  he  came  to  this  said  city  from  his  Cibola 


15.  The  question  stated  that  the  viceroy  since  his  arrival  had  repaired  the  streets 
of  Mexico,  and  had  constructed  new  roads,  streets,  bridges,  and  causeways. 

16.  New  roads  had  been  constructed  to  Acapulco,  Oaxaca,  Telmantepeque,  Micho- 
acan,  Colima,  Jalisco,  and  Panuco.     Local  roads  to  the  mines  of  Taxco,   Zultepeque, 
and  Zumpango  had  also  been  built ;  while  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz  had  been  repaired. 

17.  The  Viceregal  statement  was  that  the  streets  owed  their  bad  condition  to  the 
heavy  carts  which  broke  them  down  and  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  aqueduct  which 
washed  them  out.    A  skilled  aqueduct  builder  had  been  requested  by  the  viceroy  but  had 
not  been  sent  from  Spain. 

18.  Mendoza  had  been  accused  by  the  visitor  of  marrying  his  sister,   Maria  de 
Mendoza,  to  the  wealthy  mine  owner,  Martin  de  Ircio,  by  proxy,  while  she  was  still 
in  Spain,  and  then,  after  Ircio  had  paid  the  costs  of  her  journey  to  New  Spain,  of 
withholding  her  from  communication  with  her  husband.     Mendoza  explained  that  his 
sister  had  taken  a  vow  from  which  she  had  to  be  released  before  her  marriage  could 
be  consummated  and  that  he  used  no  compulsion  whatsoever.     In  this  he  was  fully 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  other  distinguished  churchmen. 
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expedition  he  found  that  the  said  Dona  Maria  de  Mendoza  lived  in  a 
room  in  the  residence  of  the  said  viceroy  and  that  the  said  Dona  Maria 
enjoyed  full  freedom  and  inquired  from  and  consulted  with  learned 
clergymen  as  well  as  with  other  persons  of  experience  and  conscience 
about  what  is  related  in  the  question.  This  witness  being  informed,  he 
was  present  at  her  wedding  to  the  said  Martin  de  Ircio.  Thus  they  were 
married,  and  during  her  wedded  life  the  said  Dona  Maria  was  delivered 
of  children.  This  is  what  he  knows  about  this  question. 

28.  To  the  twenty-eighth  question  he  replied  that  this  witness  has  seen 
that  the  said  viceroy  has  had  and  has  a  book19  in  which  this  witness  has 
seen  entered  some  of  the  provisions  the  said  viceroy  enacted  for  the 
government  [of  New  Spain] ,  which  is  a  beneficial  and  necessary  thing. 
He  has  heard  it  said  that  the  governors  who  preceded  him  did  not  have 
it. 

31.  To  the  thirty-first  question20  he  answered  that  it  is  as  the  question 
states  and  declares  it  to  be. 

32.  To  the  thirty-second  question21  he  replied  that  he  understands  it  to 
be  as  stated,  as  this  witness  is  the  said  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado 
mentioned  in  the  question. 

33.  To  the  thirty-third  question  this  witness  replied  that  he  was  not 
in  this  country  at  the  time  when  the  events  mentioned  in  the  question22 
took  place,  however,  that  upon  his  arrival  he  was  told  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  Juan  de  Carvajal  and  Juan  Enriquez,  and  that  it  was  as 
the  question  states. 

37.  To  the  thirty-seventh  question23  he  replied  that  he  understood  it  as 
stated,  as  this  witness  had  received  notice  of  the  grant  (Cedula)  from 


19.  An  official  record  in  which  all  the  decrees  of  the  government  were  entered. 
The  visitor  had  accused  the  viceroy  of  acting  through  his  personal  secretaries  so  that 
no  record  of  many  transactions  had  been  kept. 

20.  The  visitor  had  accused  the  viceroy  of   favoritism   in   disputes   over  certain 
holdings  of  Indians  in  encomienda.     He  replied  that  these  cases  had  been  submitted 
as  legal  cases  to  the  audiencia  for  decision  and  had  been  settled  by  due  process  of  law. 

21.  Dona  Marina,  the  widow  of  the  treasurer  Alfonso  de  Estrada,  and  her  son-in- 
law  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  brought  suit  against  the  fiscal  over  the  disposition 
of  half  of  the  Indians  of  Tlapa  which  was  adjudged  in  their  favor  by  the  audiencia. 

22.  Juan  de  Carvajal,  a  native  of  Plasencia  and  a  resident  of  Mexico  City,  and 
his  wife  had  had  a  suit  with  Juan  Enriquez  and  his  wife  over  certain  Indians  that 
had  been  in  encomienda  to  Francisco  Rodriguez  Margarino  but  both  parties  had  agreed 
and  a  cedula  of  encomienda  had  been  granted  them  legally  before  the  "New  Laws"  had 
been  published. 

23.  The  visitor  had  accused  the  viceroy  of  favoring  Lope  de  Samaniego  when  he 
was  keeper  of  the  arsenal,  with  a  corregimiento  of  Indians  and  a  free  supply  of  wood 
and  feed  for  his  horses,  which  services  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  extend  to  the  incumbent 
keeper,   Bernaldino  de  Albornoz.     The   viceroy  replied  that   Lope   de   Samaniego   had 
presented  a  royal  cedula  for  the  corregimiento  and  that  the  office  of  Alcaide  did  not 
carry  with  it  any  inherent  right  to  Indians,  and  that  Albornoz,  lacking  a  cedula,  had 
not  been  granted  them. 
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His  Majesty,  held  by  the  said  Alcaide  Lope  de  Samaniego,  was  as  the 
question  states.  With  respect  to  what  the  question  says  that  he  was  not 
granted  [a  corregimiento]  through  partiality  is  correct,  because  the 
said  viceroy  has  not  been  nor  is  partial  to  any  person  either  publicly 
or  privately,  but  rather  very  just  with  all.  And  that  this  witness  be- 
lieves him  to  be  so  upright  that  even  if  it  were  something  that  concerned 
Don  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  his  son,  he  would  not  favor  him  to  the 
detriment  of  others. 

39.  To  the  thirty-ninth  question  he  replied  that  in  the  time  this  witness 
has  been  and  resided  in  this  New  Spain,  in  the  parts  and  localities 
where  the  said  viceroy  has  been,  he  knows  and  has  seen  that  the  said 
viceroy  has  obeyed  and  complied  with  the  letters  and  provisions  that 
came  to  him  from  His  Majesty  with  all  respect  and  reverence.  That 
he  noticed  especially  that  the  said  viceroy  has  tried  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  persons  who  had  or  have  Indians  in  encomienda,  and  so 
they  got  married.  That  if  some  of  the  number  that  the  question  men- 
tions are  still  unmarried  it  is  because  they  have  some  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  marriage  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

41.  To  the  forty-first  question24  he  replied  that  he  knows,  and  it  is  also 
public  and  notorious  that  the  said  Francisco  de  Lerma  has  belonged  to 
the  city  council  and  held  the  offices  that  the  question  mentions,  and  this 
witness  has  seen  him  occupy  most  of  these  offices,  and  that  at  present  he 
holds  the  position  of  procurador,  and  that  with  the  said  offices,  or  with 
some  of  them,  the  said  Francisco  de  Lerma  could  and  can  obtain  suffi- 
ciently and  abundantly  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  his 
rank  and  to  save  money  without  having  a  corregimiento. 

45.  To  the  forty-fifth  question25  this  witness  replied  he  knows  that 
the  said  Gutierre  de  Badajoz  has  good  Indians  and  revenues  and  that 
he  lives  without  privation ;  and  further,  that  he  saves  of  that  which  he 
has  so  he  must  not  lack  of  what  he  needs,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 


24.  Mendoza  had  been  charged  with  not  granting  a  corregimiento  to   Francisco 
de  Lerma  when  he  presented  a  cedula  and  had  replied  that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  to 
whom  a  corregimiento  might  be  granted.     Moreover,   he  pointed  out  Lerma  did  not 
need  the  Indians  as  he  was  well-to-do  in  that  he  owned  several  shops  in  Mexico  City, 
among  them  an  apothecary  shop  and  a  confectionary  store,  ran  a  dance  hall,  acted  as 
cook  at  wedding  feasts  and  other  festivals  and  had  been  an  official  in  the  mint. 

25.  The  viceroy  stated  that  he  gave  no  additional  Indians  in  corregimiento  to  Gu- 
tierre de  Burgos  since  he  was  a  rich  man  and  already  amply  provided  for  in  Indians 
and  revenue.     Gutierre  de  Badajoz  was  a  native  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  had  come  to 
America  with  Ovando  and  to  New  Spain  with  Narvaez. 
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46.  To  the  forty-sixth  question38  he  replied  that  the  corregimiento 
which  the  question  mentions  is  such  and  as  good  as  the  question  states, 
due  to  the  advantage  it  has.    And  that  it  is  public  and  notorious  that 
the  said  Jeronimo  Lopez  has  had  the  said  corregimiento  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  said  viceroy. 

47.  To  the  forty-seventh  question27  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be 
as  the  question  states  it,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

50.  To  the  fiftieth  question1*  he  replied  that  he  knows  and  has  seen 
that  the  said  Don  Pedro  de  Guzman  had  in  the  treasury  of  His  Majesty 
the  two  hundred  pesos  that  the  question  mentions  and  that  this  witness 
does  not  regard  him  as  able  and  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  corregidor. 

51.  To  the  fifty-first  question  he  replied  that  the  said  Bernardino  Vaz- 
quez de  Tapia39  is  one  of  the  richest  men  there  is  in  this  land  both  in 
mines,  slaves,  stock,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  that  he  has  very 
good  Indians  and  as  such  is  one  of  those  named  of  whom  His  Majesty 
orders  that  he  be  informed  and  act  in  compliance  with  the  new  law,  to 
which  he  refers  in  regard  to  this  point. 

53.  To  the  fifty-third  question  he  replied  that  he  heard  the  said  Ber- 
nardino Vazquez  de  Tapia  say,  and  he  said  it  to  this  witness,  that  he 
did  not  want  the  land  mentioned  in  this  question  because  they  did  not 
give  him  the  one  he  wanted. 

55.  To  the  fifty-fifth  question80  he  replied  that  he  understood  it  to  be 
as  stated  for  he  had  seen  it  thus  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  as  in  other 
parts  and  in  this  New  Spain.  Likewise  he  knows  and  has  seen  that  not 


26.  The  viceroy  stated  that  the  corregimiento  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexicalcingo  which 
he  had  given  Jeronimo  Lopez  in  fulfilment  of  a  royal  cedula,  while  yielding  a  slight 
stipend  in  gold,  afforded  such  services  and  tribute  in  food  that  it  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  New  Spain. 

27.  Mendoza  claimed  that  Pedro  de  Bazan,  a  native  of  Cuellar  who  came  to  New 
Spain  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  was  a  wealthy  man  possessed  of  Indians  and  the 
owner  of  a  silver  mine.     On  his  death  he  left  his  only  son  in  easy  circumstances  so  no 
further  grant  of  Indians  was  necessary. 

28.  Mendoza  obeyed  a  royal  cedula  in  Pedro  de  Guzman's  favor  by  granting  him 
a  money  sum  of  two  hundred  pesos  rather  than  appoint  a  person  of  his  incompetence 
as  corregidor. 

29.  Bernardino  Vazquez  de  Tapia,  a  native  of  Oropesa,  had  gone  to  Panama  with 
Pedrarias  and  from  there  to  Cuba.     He  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  conquest 
beginning  with  Grijalva's  expedition,  on  which  he  had  served  as  general  alferez,  and 
had  continued  with  Cortes.     He  had  served  twice  as  procurador  general  of  New  Spain 
and  was  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  Mexico  City.     He  was  a  strong  Cortes  par- 
tizan  and  had  complained  of  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  viceroy.     He  had  been 
deprived  of  certain  Indians  under  the  terms  of  the  "New  Laws"  and  had  refused  to 
accept  lands  allotted  him  by  Mendoza,  claiming  that  they  were  barren. 

30.  The  fourteenth  charge  of  the  visitor  against  the  viceroy  was  that  his  servants 
were  undisciplined  and  molested  the  citizens  with  impunity.     In  particular  the  mis- 
treatment of  a  woman  which  went  unpunished  was  cited. 
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only  the  servants  of  the  said  viceroy  have  managed  and  do  manage  to 
live  honestly,  chastely,  and  quietly,  but  even  the  retainers  of  the  said 
viceroy  have  tried  and  do  try  to  do  so,  knowing  how  much  the  said 
viceroy  likes  all  modesty  and  decency  and  how  he  dislikes  the  opposite, 
as  was  and  is  public  and  notorious. 

56.  To  the  fifty-sixth  question  he  replied  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
said  Gonzalo  Gomez,31  mentioned  in  the  question,  and  he  had  said  to  this 
witness,  while  at  the  home  of  the  said  Gonzalo  Gomez,  that  which  the 
question  sets  forth. 

57.  To  the  fifty-seventh  question  he  replied  that  he  had  heard  the  said 
Gonzalo  Gomez  say  and  even  state  to  this  witness  what  is  contained  in 
the  question,  and  that  he  said  it  to  him  over  two  years  ago  while  talking 
about  this  matter. 

58.  To  the  fifty-eighth  question  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  con- 
cerning it  is  that  this  witness  has  often  seen  that  the  said  viceroy  in 
addition  to  feeding  and  clothing  his  servants  fed  and  clothed  many  per- 
sons who  came  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  New  Spain,  because  they  en- 
dured and  suffered  privations.     This  he  did  to  gentlemen  as  well  as 
to  other  persons.    And  that  the  clothes  which  he  thus  gave  to  his  serv- 
ants and  to  most  of  the  others  were  of  his  own  goods  and  of  those  which 
had  been  brought  for  him  from  Spain  for  the  use  of  his  household,  and 
other  [cloth]  bought  from  the  merchants  here.    And  as  to  that  which 
the  question  states  concerning  his  having  used  up  all  the  cloth  it  is  as 
the  question  states,  since  if  he  did  not  use  it  all  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  buy  cloth  in  the  shops  as  he  did  nor  to  have  taken 
some  from  that  brought  from  Spain  for  the  use  of  his  own  household. 

59.  To  the  fifty-ninth  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question 
states  it  to  be,  namely  that  from  having  taught  and  ordered  the  natives 
and  slaves  to  be  taught  the  weaving  of  cloth  there  accrued  the  benefits 
that  the  question  sets  forth,  especially  in  the  town  of  Tezcoco  and  its 
environs  where  the  weaving  of  the  said  cloth  was  carried  on.    And  that 
this  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  benefit  of  the  natives  but  also  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

61.  To  the  sixty-first  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  that  neither 
publicly  nor  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  said  viceroy  never 


31.  A  native  of  Seville  and  resident  of  Mexico  City  who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wool-cloth,  with  his  factory  located  in  Tezcoco.  Mendoza  was 
accused  by  the  visitor  in  his  fifteenth  charge  of  being  in  partnership  with  him  in  this 
business  and  of  employing  numerous  Indian  slaves  and  domestic  Indians  in  encomienda 
in  this  work.  Mendoza  replied  that  he  was  not  in  partnership  but  had  apprenticed 
slaves  and  other  Indians  to  the  number  of  about  thirty-three  to  Gonzalo  Gomez  so 
that  they  might  learn  this  useful  trade.  The  cloth  he  had  received  was  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  own  wool  sold  to  Gomez  and  that  it  had  been  consumed  in  the  equipment 
of  His  Majesty's  expeditions. 
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had  nor  has  a  share  in  the  store  that  the  said  Gonzalo  Gomez  has  owned 
and  owns,  or  in  the  cloth  that  the  latter  has  manufactured  and  manu- 
factures at  Tezcoco  and  in  Michoacan.  That,  if  the  contrary  of  this 
had  been  the  case,  this  witness  would  know  it  and  would  have  seen  and 
heard  about  it,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  however  secret  it 
was  kept,  because  this  witness  is  one  of  the  persons  who  was  most 
engaged  in  business  at  the  house  of  the  said  viceroy.  Also,  because  as 
regidor  of  this  said  city  on  a  certain  occasion  when  his  turn  came  to  be 
deputy  (inspector)  he  visited  among  other  stores  the  dry  goods  stores 
owned  by  the  said  Gonzalo  Gomez  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weaving 
inspector  had  denounced  a  piece  of  goods  saying  that  it  was  not  properly 
done,  and  among  other  things  he  tried  to  find  out  in  his  visit  who  was 
in  partnership  with  the  said  Gonzalo  Gomez  and  investigating  with  all 
diligence  he  learned  and  established  that  the  viceroy  had  no  partnership 
in  the  said  store. 

62.  To  the  sixty-second  question82  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as 
stated,  as  he  thus  saw  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  declares 
and  sets  forth,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary.    And 
he  has  observed  that  the  said  viceroy  distributed  and  gave  merino  rams 
and  some  sheep  to  Spaniards  who  now  have  flocks  from  them,  and  this 
witness  is  one  of  these  individuals. 

63.  To  the  sixty-third  question83  he  answered  that  he  understands  it  to 
be  as  stated,  because  he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  ques- 
tion sets  forth  and  declares,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

64.  To  the  sixty-fourth  question  he  said  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as 
stated,  because  he  saw  it  occur  and  take  place  as  the  question  states 
and  declares.    He  states  that  he  knows  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  income 
that  the  cattle  owned  by  the  said  viceroy  brought  and  bring  him  for  the 
expenses  and  support  of  his  house  the  salary  that  His  Majesty  grants 
him  would  not  have  sufficed  him,  because  even  possessing  the  said 
stock  he  is  rather  in  debt  and  does  not  save  anything  from  his  salary. 

66.  To  the  sixty-sixth  question84  he  replied  that  I,  the  said  Pedro  Sala- 
zar,  escribano™  know  that  he  has  answered  some  of  the  questions  of 
this  inquiry  and  that  his  aim  has  been  and  is  to  see  the  statements  he 


82.  Mendoza  was  accused  of  owning  ranches  stocked  with  great  herds  and  flocks 
of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  contrary  to  the  law.  He  replied  that  these  ranches  had 
been  acquired  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  crown  and  that  great  benefit  had 
accrued  to  New  Spain  from  his  introduction  of  fine  merino  sheep  from  Castile  which 
supplied  the  land  with  food  and  clothing. 

33.  In  this  question  Mendoza  claimed  that  the  Indians  using  his  wool  now  had 
clothes  and  cloaks  of  wool  rather  than  as  formerly  of  cotton. 

84.  The  viceroy  was  accused  of  not  maintaining  a  bodyguard  although  granted  two 
thousand  ducats  a  year  for  this  purpose.  He  replied  that  he  did  keep  a  bodyguard  of 
gentlemen,  foot  and  horse,  and  was  able  to  produce  the  monthly  muster  rolls  of  this 
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had  made  in  the  secret  investigation  in  order  to  tell  the  truth  in  every 
case,  with  the  purpose  that  what  he  has  said  and  may  say  will  not  con- 
tradict what  he  has  already  declared  in  the  said  testimony  as  it  seems 
by  the  said  questions  that  he  has  rectified  himself  in  what  he  had 
declared.  That  it  has  always  been  and  is  his  aim  not  to  correct  him- 
self of  what  he  may  say  before  me,  and  much  less  to  sign  without  first 
being  told  his  testimony  so  as  not  to  contradict  himself  and  to  correct 
those  portions  where  memory  failed  him.  That  now  again,  for  greater 
justification,  said  that  as  this  witness  has  stated  in  the  secret  inquiry 
that  the  very  magnificent  Sefior  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval,  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  Indies  of  His  Majesty,  visitor  and  general  inquisitor 
in  this  New  Spain  has  given  his  order  as  to  what  should  be  said  to  bring 
out  the  truth  and  to  tell  what  he  knew  without  contradicting  the  pre- 
vious statement  he  had  made  in  the  secret  inquiry.  That  he  asked  and 
requested  me,  the  said  Pedro  de  Salazar,  escribano  of  His  Majesty, 
that  I  show  him  his  said  statement  and  deposition  so  he  might  see  it. 
For,  as  he  has  said,  he  wishes  to  tell  the  truth  and  not  contradict  him- 
self in  anything;  and  as  men's  memory  is  fragile  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  in  some  case  or  question  one  statement  might  exceed  or 
contradict  the  other  without  being  his  intention  to  err  purposely,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  tell  the  truth  in  all  and  by  all  means  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian fearful  of  God  our  Lord  as  he  has  sworn  to  do. 

And  I,  the  said  escribano,  declare  that  the  aforesaid  secret  investi- 
gation did  not  take  place  in  my  presence,  nor  do  I  have  the  report ;  and 
that  I  am  ready  to  ask  the  said  visitor  for  the  testimony  this  witness  has 
given  and  declared  in  the  said  secret  inquiry,  and  that  if  his  lordship 
gives  it  to  me  I  am  ready  to  show  it  to  him.  The  said  Francisco  Vaz- 
quez replied  that  until  I  showed  him  the  aforesaid  deposition  or  the 
reply  from  the  said  visitor  that  he  was  not  going  to  say  anything.  And 
I,  the  said  escribano  of  the  petition,  attest  that  I  read  to  the  said  visitor 
the  reply  and  demand  made  by  the  said  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado.  After  reading  it  the  said  visitor  replied  saying  that  the  depo- 
sition could  not  be  shown  to  him ;  that  in  the  declarations  he  makes  he 
may  refer  to  [that  deposition]  if  he  wishes,  otherwise  he  could  let  it  go 
and  not  testify.  And  I,  the  said  escribano,  read  to  the  said  Francisco 
de  Coronado  the  answer  from  the  said  visitor.  After  reading  it  the 
said  Francisco  Vasquez  replied  that  by  not  showing  him  his  aforesaid 
deposition,  so  he  could  see  it  and  ratify  it,  he  should  prefer  not  to  finish 
giving  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  said  viceroy,  but  because  at  the 
time  he  was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  said  viceroy  he  swore 
solemnly  to  testify  and  tell  the  truth,  that  now  in  fulfillment  of  the  said 

corps.  He  was  not  followed  about  by  halberdiers  first  because  he  couldn't  get  anyone 
to  serve  as  such  and  in  the  second  place  because  his  person  was  safe  without  them. 

35.     A  native  of  Almazan  who  came  to  New  Spain  after  the  conquest,  where  he 
mairried  and  had  a  family. 
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oath  he  wishes  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  what  may  be  asked  of  him, 
with  the  understanding  and  premonition  that  what  he  [then]  said  and 
may  [now]  say  will  not  contradict  each  other  in  any  way,  because,  as  he 
has  stated,  his  aim  is  to  tell  the  truth.  On  saying  this  he  added  that  as 
for  the  said  sixty-sixth  question  it  is  as  the  question  sets  forth,  that  the 
said  viceroy  appointed  a  captain  of  his  guard  (halberdiers),  and  it 
seems  to  him  that  it  was  Agustin  Guerrero.  That  the  said  viceroy  has 
had  and  maintains  continuously  in  his  house  besides  the  officers,  pages 
and  servants,  other  persons,  and  this  witness  believes  he  has  them  for 
his  guard.  That  it  happens  that  in  these  parts  the  people  residing  here 
pride  themselves  on  not  carrying  escorts,  but  many  believe  they  could 
carry  bodyguards,  and  that  for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  it  being 
so  difficult  to  find  people  willing  to  accept  salary  for  forming  the  said 
guard  this  witness  considers  it  certain  that  the  said  viceroy  did  not 
carry  them.  As  for  the  rest  stated  in  this  question  this  witness  replied 
that  it  is  as  the  question  states  it.  Because  the  said  viceroy  has  not  had 
and  does  not  have  need  to  carry  guards  with  him,  because,  as  this 
witness  has  said,  the  said  viceroy  lives  in  a  manner  so  Christian-like 
and  as  such  a  royal  vassal  and  servant  of  His  Majesty  that  he  has  been 
and  is  well  liked  by  all,  as  a  person  who  has  not  wronged  anyone  either 
by  word  or  deed,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  need  to  carry  guards, 
as  the  question  states ;  also  because  he  has  in  his  house  many  persons 
whom  he  provides  with  food,  lodging,  and  advancement,  as  is  public 
and  notorious. 

67.  To  the  sixty-seventh  question36  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be 
as  stated  in  view  of  what  he  has  declared  in  the  previous  question  and 
because  thus  he  saw  it  occur  and  take  place  as  the  question  sets  forth. 

68.  To  the  sixty-eighth  question37  he  answered  that  the  said  viceroy 
has  army  stores  of  his  own  containing  many  corselets,  armors,  breast- 
plates, cross-bows,  harquebuses,  shields,  spears,  lances,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  types  of  weapons.   He  ordered  artillery  made,  and  they 
even  brought  him  more  artillery  from  Spain;  all  in  order  to  be,  as  he 
is,  prepared  for  any  eventuality  of  war  and  to  serve  His  Majesty.  And 
that  to  judge  from  the  quantity  of  arms  this  witness  has  seen,  the  said 
viceroy  has  the  number  of  people  that  the  question  says  and  more  could 
be  equipped  and  what  he  has  stated  and  declared  that  it  comprises  is  to 
be  understood  to  be  besides  and  in  addition  to  the  arms  needed  for  the 
people  in  his  guard. 


86.  Mendoza  stated  that  he  had  constantly  kept  more  servants  in  his  house  than 
he  needed  and  in  addition  lodged  and  fed  many  needy  gentlemen. 

37.  The  viceroy  claimed  that  he  had  on  hand  over  and  above  the  needs  of  his 
bodyguard,  arms,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  equip  three  hundred  men  and  much  artillery 
and  munitions.  . 
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69.  To  the  sixty-ninth  question38  he  declares  that  it  is  as  stated  in  the 
question;  that  thus  is  public  and  notorious,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  or 
heard  otherwise.    On  the  contrary  that  he  has  heard  from  many  trust- 
worthy people  who  have  passed  through  that  province  say  that  the  said 
cacique  did  with  them  and  with  many  others  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
question. 

70.  To  the  seventieth  question  he  replied  that  he  knew  the  Indians 
mentioned  in  the  question  and  saw  that  they  came  from  Spain39  with 
the  said  viceroy  and  that  they  possessed  the  qualities  stated  in  the 
question. 

74.  To  the  seventy-fourth  question  he  declared  that  he  knew  the  said 
Hernando  de  Tapia  as  the  interpreter  (lengua)  of  the  royal  audiencia 
of  this  New  Spain.  He  dresses  like  a  Spaniard,  speaks  our  Castilian 
language,  and  to  all  appearances  he  is  friendly  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  had  heard  that  he  had  been  married  to  a  woman  from  Castile  and 
that  he  knows  that  at  present  he  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Spanish 
parents,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

78.  To  the  seventy-eighth  question  he  stated  that  the  said  Don 
Antonio,40  governor  of  the  province  of  Michoacan,  acts  like  a  Christian, 
and  this  witness  considers  him  as  such.  That  this  witness  saw  him  as 
a  boy  being  brought  up  at  the  home  of  the  said  viceroy,  and  that  he  acts 
like  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he  is  considered  and  held  to  be  the  son  of 
the  cacique  Cazonci,  who  went  to  the  province  of  Michoacan. 

80.  To  the  eightieth  question41  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as 
stated,  because  he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  in  the  manner 
stated  and  declared  in  the  question,  and  that  this  witness  has  not  seen 
or  heard  to  the  contrary.  And  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  that  some 
conquistadores,  almost  deprived  of  their  natural  sight,  having  been 
assigned  a  certain  sum  of  pesos  in  gold  in  the  treasury  of  His  Majesty, 
the  said  viceroy  seeing  that  they  were  not  being  paid  what  was  due 
to  them  of  their  vouchers  this  witness  saw  that  one  day  the  said  viceroy 


38.  Don  Juan,  cacique  and  governor  of  Soconusco,   permitted  to  carry  a  sword 
by  the  viceroy,  was  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards  and  honored  by  them  prior  to  his  death, 
for  his  aid  and  assistance  to  those  Spaniards  passing  through  his  province.     The  visitor 
had  declared  that  any  permission  to  carry  Spanish  arms  or  to  ride  horses  granted  to 
the  Indians  was  illegal. 

39.  Don  Diego  and  Don  Martin,  and  Don  Sebastian,  Tlascalan  Indians,  the  first 
two  dead  at  the  time  of  Vazquez  de  Coronado's  testimony,  had  journeyed  to  Spain  with 
the  licentiate  Juan  de  Salmeron,  oidor  of  the  second  audiencia,  to  have  an  audience 
with  Charles  V  and  had  returned  to  New  Spain  with  the  viceroy  in  1535.    As  honorable 
persons  and  good  Christians  the  viceroy  had  permitted  them  to  wear  swords. 

40.  Another  native  permitted  by  Mendoza  to  wear  a  sword,   brought  up  in  the 
viceroy's  household  and  educated  in  latin  at  the  colegio  in  Michoacan. 

41.  Mendoza  in  the  visitor's  nineteenth  charge  was  accused  of  neglect  of  the  con- 
quistadores and  rejoined  with  a  stout  denial. 
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sent  for  ^lonso  de  Bazan,*2  sub-treasurer  of  His  Majesty  in  this  New 
Spain  during  the  absence  of  Juan  Alonso  de  Sosa,48  general  treasurer, 
and  told  him  and  charged  him  to  pay  with  all  urgency  the  assignments 
(tercios)  to  the  said  conquistadores,  because  if  he  did  not  do  so  the  said 
viceroy  would  give  them  a  silver  inkstand,  a  little  bell,  and  a  sand-box 
which  he  had  there  on  a  small  table.  He  said  this  to  him  so  the  con- 
quistadores could  eat,  as  they  were  poor  and  had  no  means  of  support. 

81.  To  the  eighty-first  question44  he  replied  that  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  this  question  he  has  made  his  declaration  in  the  said  secret 
investigation  and  that  he  refers  to  it  now  because  that  is  the  truth. 

84.  To  the  eighty-fourth  question45  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question 
states  and  declares. 

86.  To  the  eighty-sixth  question46  he  answered  that  he  knows  that,  in 
the  reduction  of  salaries  and  the  vacating  of  corregimientos  and  algua- 
zilazgos  that  the  said  viceroy  made,  God  our  Lord  and  His  Majesty  have 
been  thereby  greatly  served  and  this  country  has  derived  notable  bene- 
fits for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  question,  as  is  public  and  notorious, 
and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

90.  To  the  ninetieth  question47  this  witness  answered  that  he  knows 
and  has  seen  that  when  the  said  viceroy  came  to  this  New  Spain  it  was 
the  custom  that  the  alcaldes  of  mines  should  have  mines,  as  they  did, 
and  have  their  houses  and  residences  in  the  mining  camps,  and  thus 
keeping  this  custom  the  said  viceroy  acted  accordingly.    And  he  knows 
this  because  he  has  seen  it  to  be  so. 

91.  To  the  ninety-first  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question 
states  it.48    And  he  knows  this  as  regidor  of  this  city. 


42.  A  native  of  Cuellar  in  Spain,  who  married  Francisca  Verduga,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  conquerors. 

43.  A  native  of  C6rdova  in  Spain,  whose  father,  Lope  de  Sosa,  had  been  governor 
of  the  Canary  Islands  and  had  led  an  expedition  to  Castilla  del  Oro.     Juan  Alonso  de 
Sosa  had  served  as  treasurer  in  Panama  and  had  come  to  New  Spain  in  like  capacity 
with  the  second  audiencia. 

44.  The  viceroy  in  this  question  explained  that  he  had  favored  Luis  de  Castilla, 
his  aide,  because  he  was  an  honorable  gentleman,  who  discharged  his  duties  faithfully 
and  treated  the  Indians  with  kindliness. 

45.  The  viceroy  stated  that  he  gave  Martin  de  Peralta  a  corregimiento  because 
he  was  needy,  married,  and  beset  with  many  children. 

46.  The  viceroy  declared  that  the  growth  in  population  made  many  new  mouths 
to  feed  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  savings  produced  from  the  lowering  of 
salaries  and  by  the  regranting  of  vacated  offices. 

47.  The  appointment  of  alcaldes  mayores  de  mintis  by  the  viceroy  was  attacked 
in  the  visitor's  twenty-first  charge.     He  was  accused  of  providing  his  appointees  with 
houses,  slaves,  and  mines  contrary  to  the  laws  of  His  Majesty.     Mendoza's  reply  was 
that  he  merely  followed  local  precedent  in  this  matter. 

48.  Mendoza  was  charged  by  the  visitor  with  providing  Juan  Franco  and  his  son, 
carpenters,  with  corregimientos  which  they  held  for  several  years.     He  replied   that 
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93.  To  the  ninety-third  question49  he  answered  that  he  refers  to  what 
he  has  testified  in  the  secret  inquiry  concerning  the  contents  of  this 
question. 

97.  To  the  ninety-seventh  question60  he  replied  that  it  is  as  reported, 
because  before  his  death  the  said  Hernando  de  Torres  told  this  witness 
that  he  had  arranged  the  said  marriage  with  the  said  Pedro  Osorio, 
as  the  question  states,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  it  carried  out,  and 
that  since  then  this  marriage  has  taken  place. 

98.  To  the  ninety-eighth  question  he  answered  that  it  is  as  the  ques- 
tion states,  because  he  knows  and  has  seen  that  the  said  Antonio  de 
Almaguer51  is  married  to  the  wife  of  the  said  Hernando  de  Torres  and 
that  he  holds  one  half  of  the  town  that  the  said  Hernando  de  Torres 
held,  in  accordance  with  what  His  Majesty  has  prescribed  and  decreed. 

99.  To  the  ninety-ninth  question52  he  replied  that  he  knows  as  public 
and  notorious  what  is  set  forth  in  the  said  question. 

101.  To  this  question63  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated  be- 
cause the  said  Rodrigo  Gomez  was  considered  and  held  as  a  conquista- 
dor and  was  a  resident  of  this  City  of  Mexico.  This  Rodrigo  Gomez 


49.  The  visitor  accused  Mendoza   of  transferring  town  council  and  notary  posts 
to  other  persons.     Coronado,  for  instance,  was  made  a  regidor  by  such  procedure.     The 
viceroy  replied  that  such  transfers  were  always  for  limited  terms,  always  secured  better 
officials  and  were  subject  to  royal  approval. 

50.  Hernando  de  Torres,  conquistador,  had  contracted  to  give  Pedro  de  Osorio,  a 
native  of  Ocana  and  former  alcalde  mayor  of  the  mines  of  Taxco,  half  of  a  pueblo  in 
encomienda  as  a  marriage  dowry  if  he  married  his  daughter.     After  the  death  of  Torres 
the  marriage  was  solemnized,  so  the  viceroy  confirmed  Osorio  as  encomendero  of  the 
half  pueblo  in  question. 

51.  A  native  of  Corral  de  Almaguer  and  conquistador,  he  married  Dona  Juana 
Briseno,  widow  of  Hernando  de  Torres,  and  thus  received  the  remaining  half  pueblo 
left  by  Torres. 

52.  The  royal  law  provided  that  pueblos  held  in  encomienda  should  on  the  death 
of  the  encomendero  pass  to  his  legitimate  children  and  if  he  had  none  to  his  legitimate 
wife.     The  viceroy  was  also  ordered  to  favor  those  bearing  arms  and  to  foster  mar- 
riages.    When  the  laws  conflicted  he  settled  each  case  on  its  merits  for  the  interest  of 
New  Spain. 

53.  Another  case  in  which  the  viceroy  set  aside  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  land.     The  visitor  charged  that  as  no  legitimate  children  were  present 
to  inherit  the  Indians  of  Rodrigo  Gomez  they  should  have  passed  into  crown  ownership. 
Juan  Guerrero,  a  native  of  Alcaraz,  married  the  natural  daughter  of  Gomez,  a  native 
of  Avila,  and  by  so  doing  was  entitled  to  special  consideration  as  the  government  was 
anxious  to  promote  marriages  and  families  in  the  new  colony.  In  addition  it  was  not 
a  case  of  inheritance  but  of  gift,   since  the  wedding  took  place  before  the  death  of 
Gomez. 

Beginning  here  an  editorial  "this"  is  substituted  for  the  long  ordinal  numbers. 

the  king  had  granted  this  privilege  to  the  person  serving  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction (alarife)  for  the  City  of  Mexico  and  that  Franco  and  his  son  had  secured 
their  salaries  for  this  work  from  these  grants. 
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being  acquainted  and  friendly  with  this  witness  told  him  that  he  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  Indians,  obtained  as  remuneration  for  the  hard- 
ships and  services  he  had  rendered  His  Majesty  in  the  conquests  of  this 
New  Spain,  and  that  he  had  a  maiden  natural  daughter;  that  he  as 
a  man  born  to  die  awaited  his  end  and  death  whenever  God  our  Lord 
was  pleased  to  send  it  to  him.  That  he  wished  to  leave  his  said  daugh- 
ter married  and  protected  by  a  husband  and  relatives,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  grant  her  the  said  Indians  at  once  during  his  life.  That  he 
requested  and  asked  this  witness  to  take  upon  himself  to  marry  her 
to  someone  of  his  own  choice  whom  he  considered  suitable.  Thus  this 
witness  endeavored  to  get  her  married  and  concerted  the  marriage  of 
the  mentioned  daughter  to  Juan  Guerrero,  on  such  condition  that  first 
of  all  the  said  Rodrigo  Gomez  bequeath  his  said  Indians  to  the  men- 
tioned Juan  Guerrero  and  that  it  should  be  approved  by  the  said  vice- 
roy. Thus  the  latter  being  informed  of  what  this  witness  has  related 
and  that  the  said  Juan  Guerrero  is  a  person  of  high  birth,  and  that 
His  Majesty  would  be  served  by  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  such 
a  good  resident  and  dweller,  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  said  Indians  by 
the  above  mentioned  Rodrigo  Gomez  was  done  so  the  said  marriage 
should  take  effect.  The  said  viceroy  confirmed  it  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty.  Thus  the  said  marriage  took  place  before  the  said  Rodrigo 
Gomez  died,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

102.  To  this  question54  he  replied  that  it  is  thus  as  the  question  states 
and  declares,  because  thus  it  was  and  is  public  and  notorious. 

104.  To  this  question66  he  answered  that  he  knew  that  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  said  viceroy  for  the  transfer  and  relinquishments  of  rights 
to  Indians  His  Majesty  has  been  served  and  this  New  Spain  has  gained 
much  thereby,  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  natives,  due  to  the  causes 
and  reasons  set  forth  in  the  question,  and  for  many  others. 

106.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  this  witness  is  the  said  Francisco 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  mentioned  in  the  question,  and  that  it  is  true  that 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  this  question  the  said  viceroy  approved  in  the 
name  of  His  Majesty  the  transfer  which  the  said  Juan  de  Burgos68 
made  to  this  witness.  This  approval  was  on  the  proviso  that  His 


54.  Mendoza  cited  the  royal  order  that  he  should  confirm  the  transfer  of  Indians 
as  a  marriage  dowry  if  the  husband  were  a  person  of  quality  who  would  treat  them  well. 

55.  The  viceroy  defended  his  entire  policy  of  Indian   transfer  as   beneficial   and 
necessary  for  the  continued  peopling  of  New  Spain. 

56.  The  visitor  in  his  twenty-seventh  charge  accused  Mendoza  of  permitting  the 
transfer  of  Indian  pueblos  and  of  giving  cedulas  of  encomienda  to  assignees,  with  a 
sale  of  the  transfer  in  some  cases.  Mendoza  replied  that  in  all  cases  a  royal  cedula  was 
secured  and  that  the  Indians  passed  into  the  hands  of  married  men  with  families  to 
support.      Juan   de   Burgos    from    whom    Vazquez    Coronado    secured    Indians    of   two 
pueblos  was  a  native  of  Seville,  originally  a  settler  at  Panuco  who  was  a  resident  of 
Mexico,  but  wished  to  return  to  Spain. 
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Majesty  would  approve  it  and  not  otherwise.  His  Majesty  being  in- 
formed of  it  approved  and  sanctioned  it,  of  which  this  witness  has  three 
documents.  That  as  for  the  rest  contained  in  this  question  this  witness 
has  heard  it  said  as  public  and  notorious. 

107.  To  this  question67  he  answered  that  he  knows  that  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  previous  question  are  living  in  this  New 
Spain,  and  this  witness  feels  sure  that  most  of  the  people  to  whom 
transfers  of  Indians  were  made  would  not  live  in  this  land  if  they  did 
not  have  Indians.  And  that  up  to  the  present  no  harm  has  been  noticed 
in  having  allowed  the  said  transfers,  on  the  contrary,  great  benefit  has 
been  derived  and  the  land  has  been  further  settled  with  them,  as  is 
public  and  notorious. 

111.  To  this  question68  he  replied  that  it  was  as  stated  in  the  question, 
and  that  corn  at  that  time  was  worth  much  less  than  now,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  town  of  Cinacantepeque  did  not  bring  so  much  revenue 
as  now,  because  now,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  corn  is  very  high  in  value. 
That  in  regard  to  His  Majesty  having  approved  the  transfer  that  the 
question  states  this  witness  considers  it  certain,  because  in  the  time 
this  witness  governed  the  province  where  the  said  town  of  Coyna  "is 
located  His  Majesty  through  an  order  addressed  to  this  witness  ordered 
him  to  give  to  a  certain  Juan  del  Camino,  a  former  resident  of  the  city 
of  Guadalajara  in  the  said  province,  the  said  town  of  Coyna  which  the 
said  Juan  de  Samano  had  left  because  he  had  been  given  for  it  and  for 
other  Indians  the  town  of  Cinacantepeque,  as  was  and  is  public  and 
notorious. 

113.  To  this  question59  he  answered  that  in  the  time  this  witness  has 
been  in  this  New  Spain  he  has  seen  continuously  that  the  said  viceroy 
has  taken  special  care  in  serving  His  Majesty  well,  faithfully,  and 
diligently  on  all  occasions;  in  the  good  order,  enrichment  and  benefit 


57.  The  question  continues  the  discussion  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  transfers 
of  pueblos  held  in  encomienda. 

58.  The  visitor  had  accused  the  viceroy  of  giving  Juan  de  Samano,  a  native  of 
Santa  Gadea  who  came  to  New  Spain  with  Garay,  a  better  pueblo  than  the  one  he 
vacated  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  His   Majesty.     Juan   del  Camino,   a.  relative 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  at  whose  home  the  conquistador  is  reputed  to  have  died, 
received  the  pueblos  vacated  by  Samano.     The  viceroy  pointed  out  in  his  reply  that 
the  values  had  changed  since  the  transfer  was  effected. 

59.  The  thirty-first  charge  of  the  visitor  taxed  the  viceroy  with   laxity   in   the 
collection  of  royal  revenues  and  alleged  that  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
ducats  of  Castilian  gold  belonging  to  the  crown  was  outstanding.     Mendoza  explained 
this  by  pointing  out,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  two  questions,  that  he  had  been  most 
diligent  in  the  collection,  promotion,  and  accounting  of  His  Majesty's  revenue.     The 
money  outstanding  was  due  to  payments  of  tribute  and  other  taxes  in  kind  which  took 
time  to  convert  into  money  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  mer- 
chants sold  goods  before  collecting  the  almojarifozgo  due  the  crown  on  the  same  goods. 
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of  the  royal  treasury  of  His  Majesty,  making  provisions  thereto  as  the 
question  states,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

114.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is  that  in 
the  public  auctions  that  have  been  and  are  held  of  the  tributes  of  His 
Majesty,  especially  in  some  of  them,  this  witness  has  found  that  they 
are  sold  on  credit  and  are  given  and  granted  to  people  who  are  under 
contract  so  they  pay  their  debts  from  what  they  draw  through  the 
quarterly  revenue,  so  they  pay  it  to  the  factor  of  His  Majesty  making 
the  proper  record  of  it.  That  if  this  had  been  done  in  any  other  way 
neither  things  would  have  had  the  value  they  had  and  have  nor  would 
those  who  take  them  out  from  the  auction  sales  be  able  to  pay  for 
them  without  sacrifice.  For  this  reason  there  must  be  necessarily  a 
large  number  of  gold  pesos  from  the  coffers  of  His  Majesty  in  circula- 
tion; this  is  due  to  what  he  has  stated  and  because,  for  the  greater 
advancement  of  the  royal  treasury  of  His  Majesty,  the  tributes  of  some 
towns  that  belong  to  the  Crown  are  leased  and  paid  through  the  quar- 
terly revenues  as  the  question  points  out,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

116.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  as  he  has  stated  in  the  one  hun- 
dred thirteenth  question  this  witness  understands  and  is  certain  that  if 
news  had  reached  the  said  viceroy  that  any  of  His  Majesty's  property 
was  out  of  the  coffer  with  the  three  keys  or  put  to  bad  use  he  would 
have  remedied  it  and  done  what  was  proper  as  a  person  who  next  to 
the  service  of  God  our  Lord  in  no  other  thing  does  he  put  so  much  care 
as  in  what  concerns  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  as  is  public  and 
notorious. 

117.  To  this  question60  this  witness  replied  that  he  considers  the  said 
licenciate  Ceynos  and  Agustin  Guerrero  to  be  such  persons  as  the  ques- 
tion states,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

124.  To  this  question81  he  answered  that  from  what  this  witness 
knows  of  the  said  viceroy  he  would  not  have  assembled  or  ordered 
formed  the  said  expeditions  without  having  permission  for  it  from  His 
Majesty.  As  this  witness  knows  that  the  Marques  del  Valle  has  re- 
quested this  witness  several  times  to  induce  the  said  viceroy  to  join 

60.  Francisco  de  Ceynos,  older  of  the  audiencia  of  Mexico,  and  Agustin  Guerrero, 
the  viceroy's  majordomo,  were  appointed  accountants  to  check  the  books  of  the  treasurer 
in  1536.    The  visitor  questioned  their  fitness  for  the  task,  but  Gonzalo  de  Aranda,  finan- 
cial inspector  for  the  crown,  gave  them  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

61.  The  visitor  intimated  in  his  thirty-fifth  charge,  that  the  viceroy  had  engaged 
in  personal  discovery  and  that  his  expeditions  had  caused  the  Mixton  uprising  by  their 
abuse  of  the  natives.    The  viceroy  replied  that  all  his  expeditions  by  land  and  by  sea 
were  despatched  with  the  license  and  consent  of  His  Majesty.    In  this  and  the  following 
questions  he  claimed  that  great  good  had  come  from  these  expeditions  and  that  he  had 
not  neglected  his  duties  for  them  or  had  they  been  responsible  for  the  revolt  in  Jalisco 
known  as  the  Mixton  war. 
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company  with  him  in  some  expeditions  that  the  said  marquis  offered  to 
carry  out  at  his  own  expense,  without  the  said  viceroy  having  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  cost  of  the  said  expedition.  This  witness  men- 
tioned to  the  said  viceroy  what  the  marquis  had  said  of  what  he  has 
stated  and  the  said  viceroy  answered  to  this  witness  that  he  was  not 
going  to  join  company  with  anybody  or  organize  an  expedition  himself 
without  express  permission  from  His  Majesty.  He  even  replied  to  this 
witness,  because  he  told  him  that  the  marquis  would  stand  the  whole 
expense,  saying:  "You  know  very  well,  for  you  know  me,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  accept  anything  from  the  marquis  or  from  anybody 
else,  except  from  His  Majesty,  nor  is  it  right  to  accept  it.  I  may  give 
of  what  I  possess,  and  I  shall  do  it  when  I  consider  it  opportune;  to 
accept  or  receive  anything  from  anybody,  little  or  much,  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it.  So  I  charge  you  not  to  speak  to  me  about  this  again." 

125.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  it  is  so;    that  His  Majesty  has 
been  served  by  the  expedition  in  what  the  question  states.    And  because 
the  captains  of  these  expeditions  by  land  and  sea  have  been  and  are 
instructed  and  forewarned  that  above  all  things  they   should   look 
earnestly  to  the  service  of  God  our  Lord,  that  of  His  Majesty,  and  the 
good  treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  lands,  islands,  and  provinces 
where  they  may  stop  or  pass  through;    that  they  should  observe  the 
instructions  that  His  Majesty  has  issued  and  ordered  obeyed  in  such 
expeditions.    All  of  which  the  said  viceroy  ordered  and  charged  this 
witness  when  he  went  as  captain  general  to  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  the  new  land  of  Cibola.    This  very  thing  he  charged  the  other 
persons  under  whose  leadership  expeditions  were  carried  out,  as  this 
and  the  rest  stated  in  this  question  is  public  and  notorious. 

126.  To  this  question,  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is  that 
at  the  time  this  witness  went  as  captain  general  to  the  discovery  of  the 
new  land  of  Cibola  the  said  viceroy  went  on  that  occasion  to  visit 
the  provinces  of  Michoacan  and  New  Galicia.     This  witness  was  with 
the  said  viceroy  in  the  said  provinces  and  saw  that  he  took  special 
care  in  learning  the  condition  in  which  all  things  were  in  this  City  of 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  and  to  make  provisions  accordingly,  as  he  saw 
that  he  provided  for  all  necessary  things.     For  this  reason  he  thinks 
and  is  sure  that  in  this  trip  as  well  as  in  the  others  he  must  have  at- 
tended to  everything  so  that  nothing  was  neglected. 

127.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  understands  from  what  he 
has  stated  that  it  happened  and  does  happen  as  the  question  states  and 
declares  and  that  this  witness  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary.62 


62.  Mendoza  claimed  that  the  province  of  Michoacan  had  received  no  injury  from 
the  passage  of  his  men,  both  those  of  the  expeditions  and  of  his  army  passing  through 
to  pacify  New  Galicia. 
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For  as  regards  the  expedition  to  the  new  land  of  Cibola  the  said  viceroy 
charged  and  ordered  this  witness  to  instruct  and  admonish  his  soldiers 
that  in  the  province  of  Michoacan  as  in  the  distance  between  here  and 
there  and  in  the  said  province  of  New  Galicia,  through  which  the  army 
was  to  cross  and  did  cross,  the  party  was  not  to  cause  any  offense  or  ill 
treatment  to  any  of  the  natives  nor  take  anything  from  them.  Thus 
this  witness  knows  that  the  said  natives  were  well  treated,  because 
many  of  the  caciques  of  the  pueblos  located  along  the  route  said  so. 
They  said  it  to  this  witness  during  his  trips  back  and  forth  between 
this  city  and  his  government  post.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  said 
provinces  received  benefit  rather  than  harm  from  having  been  visited 
by  the  said  viceroy.  Further  he  has  provided  for  them  things  which 
were  needed,  as  was  and  is  public  and  notorious. 

130.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  that  the  people  who 
went  with  this  witness,  who  is  the  said  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  new  land  of  Cibola  were  not  the  cause  nor  gave 
occasion  for  the  said  province  of  New  Galicia  to  revolt,  because  from 
the  pueblos  of  Avalos,  through  which  these  people  passed,  to  the  penol 
mentioned  in  the  question  it  is  more  or  less  the  leagues  stated  therein.63 
And,  because  when  the  army  assembled  in  the  said  province  of  New 
Galicia  the  said  viceroy  ordered  corn  brought  from  the  pueblos  of 
Avalos  and  from  others  so  that  the  natives  of  that  province  should  not 
be  annoyed  or  injured.  And  at  the  expense  of  the  said  viceroy  the  said 
corn  and  other  provisions  were  bought  and  taken  along;  all  with  the 
purpose  that  the  natives  should  not  be  ill-treated  or  molested,  and  like- 
wise so  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  that  province  would  not  suffer  or 
be  injured  for  lack  of  provisions  to  supply  the  army.  So,  as  he  has 
stated,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  people  who  went  to  Cibola  were  not 
the  cause  whereby  that  province  revolted,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

132.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is  that 
when  this  witness  came  from  the  said  new  land  of  Cibola  to  the  said 
province  of  New  Galicia,  where  this  witness  was  governing  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty,  on  learning  of  the  revolt  of  the  said  province  he  wished 
to  find  out  what  had  been  the  causes  of  the  said  rebellion  and  ordered 
some  leading  Indian  caciques,  and  laborers  of  the  pueblos  of  the  said 
province  who  were  in  rebellion  to  appear  before  him.  He  informed 
himself  from  each  one  separately  and  secretly  by  means  of  a  Spanish 
interpreter  who  had  been  sworn  beforehand  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth  of  what  the  said  Indians  should  tell  him.  This  was  done  in  the 


63.  Mendoza  pointed  out  that  the  Coronado  expedition  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  revolt  since  it  passed  through  the  province  of  Avalos  on  the  coast  over 
forty  leagues  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Penol  of  Tespestistaque,  over 
toward  Zacatecas. 
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presence  of  Pedro  Ruiz  de  Haro,*4  escribano  of  His  Majesty,  and  as  he 
has  stated,  informed  himself  individually  from  each  one  of  the  said 
Indians,  who  had  been  called  to  this  effect,  of  the  cause  that  moved 
them  to  rise  and  revolt.  The  said  Indians,  and  each  one  individually, 
under  the  oath  that  had  been  administered  to  them,  stated  and  declared 
that  they  had  no  other  reason  except  that  the  devil  appeared  in  person 
to  many  of  them  and  told  them  that  before  the  Christians  came  they 
were  enjoying  a  good  life,  and  many  things  of  this  sort,  and  that  they 
should  rise  and  kill  the  Christians.  That  this  was  the  reason  why  they 
had  revolted  and  no  other,  as  this  witness  has  declared  and  set  forth 
more  at  length  in  his  testimony  in  the  secret  investigation,  to  which 
he  refers  under  the  said  protest  to  the  effect  that  this  testimony 
is  not  to  contradict  the  other  or  vieeversa,  because  all  of  it  is 
true,  even  though  the  words  may  differ  somewhat.  Therefore,  this 
witness  understands  that  he  (the  devil)  was  among  them  as  the 
question  says. 

133.  To  this  question*5  he  replied  that  he  repeats  what  he  has  said  in 
the  previous  question. 

137.  To  this  question86  he  answered  that  he  reaffirms  what  he  has  said 
in  question  132. 

146.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  it  was  as  the  question  states.  That 
the  said  Cristobal  de  Onate87  is  an  able  and  competent  person  who 
possesses  the  qualities  mentioned  in  this  question;  and  that  this  wit- 
ness considering  him  as  such  left  him  as  his  substitute  as  governor  and 
captain  general  of  New  Galicia,  and  that  he  has  preparation,  under- 
standing and  other  good  qualities  so  that  he  may  be  entrusted  with 
undertakings  of  greater  importance  as  the  question  states,  as  is  public 
and  notorious. 


64.  A  native  of  Penaranda,  and  a  resident  of  Compostela  in  New  Galicia.    He 
came  to  New  Spain  in  1521  and  took  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  and  later 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  New  Galicia  with  Nuno  de  Guzman. 

65.  A  declaration  that  "Thatol"  or  the  devil  of  the  Indians  stirred  them  to  revolt 
in  New  Galicia. 

66.  A  statement  denying  the  existence  of  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  by  either 
the  expeditions  or  the  encomenderos   eliminating  this  therefore  as   the  cause   of  the 
uprising  in  New  Galicia. 

67.  Mendoza  was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  by  the  visitor  for  returning  to 
Mexico  City  after  the  beginning  of  the   Mixton   war.    It  was   alleged  that  the   later 
spread  of  the  revolt  was  due  to  this  negligence.    The  viceroy  replied  that  he  left  the 
province  in  good  hands  and  on  the  advice  of  competent  local  authorities.    Cristoval  de 
Onate,  the  acting  governor,  was  a  native  of  Vitoria,  and  Lorenzo  de  Tejuda,  oidor  of 
the  audiencia  of  Mexico,  was  warm  in  his  praise  of  this  official  when  he  conducted  the 
residencia  of  Onate  in  1544. 
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194.  To  this  question68  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  as  reported  to  be, 
because  he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  states  and 
declares,  and  as  he  has  it  stated  and  explained  in  the  other  question  or 
questions. 

195.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  that 
since  the  said  viceroy  has  been  ruling  many  things  have  been  brought 
him  from  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  for  the  furnishing  of  his  home,  and 
that  his  brothers  have  sent  him  arms  and  artillery,  which  he  has  had 
and  has  at  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

199.  To  this  question69  he  replied  that  he  knew  it  to  be  as  stated  be- 
cause this  witness  is  the  said  captain  general  Francisco  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  mentioned  in  the  question.     That  this  witness  ordered  the 
horses,  mules,  and  stock  that  were  carried  in  the   said  expedition 
counted  at  a  certain  narrow  pass  where  they  could  be  easily  counted 
and  there  were  found  to  be  by  count  fifteen  hundred  animals. 

200.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  it  is  as  the  question  states;70 
that  from  the  province  of  Culican  they  passed  among  the  Indians  men- 
tioned in  this  question,  a  few  more  or  less,  who  went  of  their  own  free 
will  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  the  said  expedition.     That  he  knows  this 
because  many  of  the  said  Indians  told  this  witness  many  times  that 
they  desired  and  wanted  to  go  in  the  said  expedition  of  their  own  free 
will,  without  being  forced,  constrained,  compelled,  or  called  for  it,  and 
that  the  said  Indians  were  from  this  New  Spain.     They  told  and  as- 
sured this  witness  that  if  the  said  viceroy  would  authorize  it  or  show 
inclination  to  want  it  more  than  ten  thousand  Indians  could  go.    That 
as  they  had  offered  themselves  and  decided  to  take  part  in  the  said 
expedition,  seeing  that  they  wanted  to  take  part  of  their  own  accord 
they  were  given  aid  by  order  of  the  said  viceroy,  as  the  question  states 
it.     Likewise,  this  witness  knows  that  the  said  viceroy  among  other 
things  which  he  charged  and  commanded  this  witness  relating  to  the 
said  expedition  was  that  he  should  take  good  care  of  the  free  Indians 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  expedition  as  people  who  wanted  to  do  it 


68.  The  question  declared  that  the  viceroy  had   constantly  gathered   needy  gen- 
tlemen and  others  in  his  house  where  he  fed,  clothed  and  armed  them  so  they  might 
serve  the  crown.    The  omission  of  numerous  questions  here  is  accounted  for  by  Coro- 
nado's  absence  on  his  expedition  during  the  period  of  the  Mixton  war.     As  the  events 
discussed  in  these  questions  were  necessarily  outside  his  knowledge  they  were  omitted. 

69.  The  viceroy  stated  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  left  Culiacan   with 
Coronado  on  his  expedition,  and  that  for  remounts,  carrying  of  baggage  and  munition, 
and  food  they  took  along  more  than  a  thousand  horses,  mules,  and  stock. 

70.  Mendoza    claimed    that    thirteen    hundred    Indians    voluntarily    accompanied 
Coronado  from  Culiacan  and  that  every  care  was  exercised  to  care  for  them  and  to 
support  their  families  in  New  Spain. 
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of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  serve  His  Majesty.  That  any  time  they 
wished  to  turn  back  they  should  be  given  permission  to  return,  and 
that  he  should  give  them  of  whatever  there  was  in  the  land.  That  he 
should  honor  them  as  free  people  who  of  their  own  free  will  wished  to 
serve  His  Majesty.  That  if  they  decided  to  return,  all  or  part  of  them, 
from  the  interior  in  such  a  way  they  could  not  do  it  safely  the  said 
viceroy  ordered  this  witness  that  he  should  provide  them  with  some 
mounted  men  with  whom  they  could  go  unmolested.  Likewise,  that 
he  should  give  them  some  articles  of  those  that  the  governor  ordered  to 
be  taken  along  to  trade  for  food  and  to  give  the  natives  of  the  lands 
through  which  the  army  passed.  And  that  although  the  Indians  knew 
and  understood  this  order  there  was  not  one  who  asked  permission  to 
return,  except  a  few  service-Indians  whom  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla71 
had  taken  from  the  town  of  Zapotlan.  Because  the  said  Fray  Juan  de 
Padilla  wanted  to  go  to  stay  at  Quivira  they  asked  permission  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  this  witness  granted  it  to  them  and  put  them  on 
their  way  accompanied  by  some  men  on  horseback  who  were  carrying 
letters  for  His  Majesty  and  for  the  said  viceroy.  That  what  he  has 
declared  in  this  question  is  the  truth,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  is  public 
and  notorious  to  those  who  participated  in  the  said  expedition. 

201.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  this  witness  knows  that  the 
said  viceroy  gave  as  aid  and  advancement  to  those  who  went  in  the  said 
expedition  a  large  number  of  gold  pesos.  To  some  of  them  he  gave 
arms,  horses,  and  money  and  to  others  lances  and  arms  of  the  country, 
as  this  was  expedient  in  order  that  the  said  expedition  which  the  said 
viceroy  (assembled)  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  the  increase  of  the  royal  patrimony 
should  take  place.  That  many  of  the  succors,  or  most  of  them,  that 
the  said  viceroy  ordered  given  were  distributed  by  Agustin  Guerrero 
through  vouchers  signed  by  this  witness  as  a  person  to  whom  the  said 
viceroy  had  entrusted  this  duty.  He  issued  these  supplies  according 
to  the  needs  he  noticed  in  each  one  of  the  soldiers  who  went  in  the  said 
expedition  to  serve  His  Majesty.  That  besides  what  he  has  stated  he 
knows  and  saw  that  the  said  viceroy  has  furnished  large  numbers  of 
stock  as  the  question  states.  Likewise  he  gave  and  ordered  delivered 
to  the  individual  who  went  as  factor  for  His  Majesty  articles  to  trade 
for  food  and  to  give  to  the  natives  wherever  the  army  went  so  that  they 
might  understand  that  the  people  were  not  going  there  to  take  their 
property  or  to  cause  them  any  harm  or  ill-treatment,  being  requested 
to  render  their  obedience  to  His  Majesty  as  their  Sovereign  and  ours. 


71.     This  friar,  with  a  Portuguese  companion,  two  oblates,  and  some  native  guides 
went  back  to  Quivira,  where  he  achieved  martyrdom. 
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202.  To  this  question72  he  replied  that  it  was  and  is  as  the  question 
states  and  sets  forth,  and  as  this  witness  has  testified  in  question  two 
hundred. 

203.  To  this  question78  he  answered  that  he  knows  it  as  stated  because 
he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  declares.  That 
this  witness  has  seen  soldiers  of  high  rank  march  on  foot  because  they 
carried  their  food  and  other  belongings  on  their  horses,  as  they  were 
not  allowed  to  use  any  Indians  to  carry  burdens.     That  this  witness 
has  seen  soldiers  carrying1  corn  for  their  subsistence  and  to  feed  their 
horses.     And  that  this  witness  many  a  time  dismounted  so  the  said 
soldiers  who  were  thus  traveling  laden  they  and  their  horses  would 
suffer  and  withstand  the  hardships  with  greater  forbearance.    That  as 
to  what  the  question  states  that  Indians  were  not  employed  to  carry 
burdens  that  is  the  case,  as  this  witness  in  an  investigation  he  under- 
took had  it  verified  with  ample  witnesses. 

204.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  as  he  had  stated,  this  witness 
went  in  the  said  expedition  as  captain  general  and  both  because  he 
wanted  fulfilled  what  the  viceroy  had  charged  and  commanded  him 
concerning  the  good  treatment  of  the  said  Indians,  and  because  as  the 
said  Indians  were  going  in  his  company  as  they  did  to  serve   His 
Majesty,  this  witness  took  special  care  to  look  after  them  and  provide 
for  the  sick  people  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  dead,  by  these  means  he 
knows  and  is  sure  that  according  to  the  reckoning  of  this  witness 
thirty  Indians  did  not  die  in  the  said  expedition,  including  the  stops 
and  trip  back  and  forth. 

205.  To  this  question  this  witness  declared  that  on  his  way  back  and 
forth  between  this  City  of  Mexico  and  his  governmental  charge :  which 
is  the  route  that  was  followed  to  the  said  new  land  and  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  said  expeditions,  passing  through  many  towns  located  in 
the  interior  of  the  said  district,  of  New  Galicia  and  from  many  of  the 
sea  ports;    this  witness  asked  many  prominent  Indians,  caciques  and 
laborers,  whether  they  had  been  paid  for  the  carrying  of  burdens  and 
for  the  supplies  they  had  furnished  this  witness  and  to  those  who  went 
to  the  new  land  and  other  places.    The  said  Indians  told  this  witness  in 
different  pueblos  and  localities  that  the  said  viceroy  of  this  New  Spain 
had  ordered  that  they  be  paid  and  that  they  had  been  paid  much  to 
their  satisfaction.     This  witness,  asking  them  in  what  manner  they 


72.  The  viceroy  stated  he  had  ordered  Coronado  to  take  special  care  that  the  Indians 
serving  voluntarily  with  his  expedition  be  well-treated   and   allowed   to   return   home 
whenever  they  wished  with  pay  and  provisions,  which  Coronado  had  obeyed. 

73.  Mendoza  declared  that  the  Indians  on  the  Coronado  expedition  were  not  used 
as  carriers  save  for  their  own  equipment  and  that  the  Spaniards  walked  and  loaded 
their  horses  with  supplies  and  even  carried  their  own  food  supplies  on  occasion. 
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had  been  able  to  pay  and  how  did  they  determine  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation service  and  the  supplies  they  had  given,  they  replied  that 
when  soldiers  of  the  said  expeditions  passed  through  the  said  Indians 
painted  in  their  own  way,  as  they  are  accustomed  to,  what  they  had 
thus  given  this  witness  and  to  all  others,  and  that  through  the  paintings 
and  reckonings  that  the  said  Indians  presented  by  the  order  of  the 
said  viceroy  they  had  been  paid  much  to  their  satisfaction  and  that 
nothing  was  owed  them. 

206.  To  this  question74  he  answered  that  he  repeats  what  he  has  said 
in  the  previous  question,  to  which  he  refers. 

207.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is  that 
this  witness  has  seen  some  of  the  lands  of  Atzcaputzalco75  where  horses 
and  lands  were  given  to  the  said  licenciate  Tejada76  and  to  other  per- 
sons, and  that  they  were  unimproved  lands  which  the  Indians  did  not 
plant  or  cultivate.    That  the  said  Tejada  did  and  does  possess  the  quali- 
fications that  the  question  sets  forth,  as  is  public  and  notorious.    That 
the  said  viceroy  is  not  in  the  habit  of  granting  lands  and  horses  with- 
out first  investigating  whether  they  can  be  given  without  injury  to  a 
third  party.     That  thus  in  the  titles  that  the  said  viceroy  issues  of 
lands  and  horses  he  customarily  states  in  these  titles  that  he  gives  them 
without  injury  to  His  Majesty  or  to  any  other  third  party.     This  wit- 
ness had  asked  the  said  viceroy  some  times  for  farm-lands  and  horses, 
and  because  he  was  informed  that  it  would  be  of  some  detriment  to  the 
natives  of  this  land  he  did  not  grant  them  to  him. 

208.  To  this  question77  he  answered  that  he  repeats  what  he  has  said 
in  the  previous  questions. 

209.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  repeats  what  he  has  said 
in  the  previous  questions. 

210.  To  this  question78  he  answered  that  it  is  so,  that  this  City  of 
Mexico  has  derived  much  profit  and  benefit  from  the  mills  which  the 


74.  Mendoza  claimed  that  in  each   of  the  towns  through   which   his  expeditions 
passed  a  Spaniard  was  posted  to  supply  the  men  on  them  with  food  and  to  keep  account 
of  anything  supplied  by  the  natives  so  they  might  be  paid. 

75.  One  of  the  Indian  pueblos  about  the  lakes  of  Mexico  City. 

76.  The  viceroy  had  been   charged  with   giving   Lorenzo   de   Tejada,   one  of  the 
oidores  of  the  royal  audiencia,  these  lands,  and,  since  they  were  alleged  to  be  improved 
lands  at  the  time  of  the  grant,   of  thus   depriving  the   crown   of  revenue.     Mendoza 
replied  that  they  were  uncultivated  lands  when  rented  and  had  belonged  to  Montezuma. 
He  also  declared  that  Tejada  presented  a  royal  cedula  for  them. 

77.  In  this  and  the  following  question   Mendoza  defended  his   land  grants   near 
Chalco  and  Azcapotzulco  as  beneficial  and  legal  and  singled  out  Tejada  as  a  worthy 
citizen  entitled  to  his  share  of  such  lands. 

78.  In  this  and  the  211th  question  the  viceroy  defends  the  ditch  dug  by  Tejada  to 
bring  water  from  the  Rio  Tacuba  to  his  lands  and  mills.    The  visitor  had  charged  that 
the  rights  of  the  city  had  been  violated  and  that  it  interrupted  animal  and  human 
traffic.     Mendoza  pointed  out  that  it  was  bridged  by  Tejada  at  convenient  points  and 
that  the  mills  built  along  it  produced  flour  so  necessary  to  the  city. 
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said  licenciate  Tejada  had  built  where  the  question  states.  That  he 
does  not  know  that  any  harm  had  resulted  from  the  building  of  this 
irrigation  ditch  or  mill  stream  by  the  said  licenciate  Tejada.  That 
it  is  such  that  more  mills  and  fulling-mills  can  be  built  on  it  for  the 
working  of  textiles,  and  that  if  they  were  built  this  city  and  republic 
would  derive  great  benefits  thereby. 

216.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated 
because  since  the  said  viceroy  came  to  this  New  Spain  he  has  seen 
that  he  has  issued  severe  ordinances  concerning  gambling,  which 
seem  to  be  rigorous,  by  means  of  which  the  disorder  that  prevailed  in 
these  parts  before  the  said  ordinances  were  issued  has  been  greatly 
remedied.  He  ordered  that  they  be  applied  to  the  people  who,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  had  infringed  them.  That  this  witness  has  not 
seen  or  heard  that  in  the  enforcement  of  them  favor  was  shown  through 
the  order  of  the  said  viceroy  to  any  person  so  as  to  fail  to  punish  him. 

216.  To  this  question79  this  witness  replied  that  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  this  New  Spain  the  said  viceroy  has  done  and  carried  out 
what  is  declared  in  this  question,  as  is  public  and  notorious.    That  this 
witness  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary.     Moreover,  that  the 
custom  of  the  said  viceroy  is  to  treat  everybody  well. 

217.  To  this  question80  this  witness  answered  that  he  was  present  at 
the  time  when  the  accounts  were  figured  out  with  the  treasurer  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  and  happened  as  the  question  states  and  declares. 

219.  To  this  question81  he  testified  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is 
that  as  it  happened  that  some  complained  that  they  had  been  given 
some  offense  by  the  religious  while  on  the  march,  or  that  the  Indians 
did  not  furnish  them  with  food  in  the  pueblos  through  which  they 
passed,  or  that  they  influenced  others  so  that  they  said  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  requisition,  and  other  things  of  this  and  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  said  viceroy  heard  them  and  said  to  those  who  were  com- 
plaining to  him:  "The  religious  have  good  intentions  and  their  end 
and  aim  must  be  good."  He  told  them  not  to  worry  and  to  cease  their 


79.  In  this  question  the  viceroy  denied  that  he  had  failed  to  treat  the  contador 
Rodrigo  de  Albornoz,  one  of  the  chief  complainants  against  him  and  a  staunch  adherent 
of  Cortes,  with  proper  courtesy  and  favor. 

80.  Mendoza  stated  that  the  pueblos  of  Indians  were  granted  to  the  treasurer  Juan 
Alonso  de  Sosa,  according  to  royal  cSdula,  to  recompense  him  for  the  tercios  of  his 
salary  he  had  paid  taxes  prior  to  the  grant  to  him,  and  these  taxes  were  still  paid  the 
crown  minus  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  salary  due  the  treasurer. 

81.  The  viceroy  left  the  punishment  of  erring  clergy  to  their  ecclesiastical  super- 
iors  so  that  it  could  be  private  and  not  reflect  on  the  reputation  of  the  church. 
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complaint,  that  he  was  going  to  inform  himself  about  it  and  that  he 
would  see  that  this  was  remedied  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  should  be 
injured  thereby. 

Thus  he  discussed  this  with  the  prelates  whose  subordinates  those 
who  were  doing  these  things  were,  so  that  they  should  be  reprimanded 
and  punished  secretly  in  their  monasteries  so  none  might  see  or  the 
affair  be  known  outside  of  the  said  monasteries.  This  declaration  he 
has  made  is  based  on  knowledge,  because  in  the  presence  of  this  witness 
on  different  occasions  several  people  told  the  said  viceroy  what  he  has 
stated,  and  he  saw  that  when  the  people  who  came  to  complain  had 
left,  the  said  viceroy  used  to  send  for  the  said  prelates,  as  he  has 
pointed  out.  He  is  sure  they  were  called  for  the  purpose  he  has  men- 
tioned because  there  was  a  prelate  who  told  this  witness  that  the  vice- 
roy had  charged  the  trustworthy  friars  to  notify  him  of  what  they 
saw  and  knew.  For  it  was  important  that  the  said  viceroy  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God  our  Lord  and  of  His  Majesty  should  provide  for  and  help 
that  which  concerned  the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  this  New  Spain 
and  that  they  should  not  be  injured.  That  in  matters  concerning  the 
religious  of  the  orders  and  monasteries  of  this  New  Spain  when  they 
disobeyed  and  were  in  need  of  correction  he  would  notify  the  said  pre- 
lates so  they  should  remedy  it  secretly  and  without  scandal.  Thus  it 
was  done  as  he  has  declared,  as  is  public  and  notorious  among  the 
people  who  without  hatred  or  malice  have  looked  into  such  matters. 

220.  To  the  two  hundred-twentieth  question  he  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  convenient  that  whosoever  governs  in  this  New  Spain  should  have 
contact  and  conversation  with  the  bishops,  friars,  and  clergymen  of 
this  New  Spain.82  That  is  to  say,  with  the  friars  and  clergymen  whom 
the  governor  should  consider  of  good  conscience  and  good  aims  in  the 
service  of  God  our  Lord  and  of  His  Majesty,  because  possessing  this 
they  will  take  care,  telling  the  truth,  to  notify  the  governor  of  what  is 
important.  Especially  when  they  are  entrusted  with  and  have  in  their 
charge  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  to  the  natives  of  this  New  Spain. 
For  this  reason  they  associate  and  deal  with  them  a  great  deal,  because 
among  them  there  are  many  who  understand  their  language  and  can 
notify  the  one  who  governs  of  their  needs  and  other  things  that  the 
rulers  should  know,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

223.  To  this  question88  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question  states,  be- 
cause this  witness  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place;  and  that 
he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 


82.  Mendoza  declared  that  the  ruler  of  New  Spain  needed  to   consult  with   the 
bishops  and  clergy  on  both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  as  the  clergy  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  natives  and  knew  their  needs. 

83.  Mendoza  claimed  that  he  never  coerced  people  into  marriage  but  rather  favored 
those  who  embraced  the  conjugal  yoke. 
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228.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  and  that  such  is  the 
case,  that  the  construction  of  the  mole  in  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa84 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  necessary  things  for  the  ships  coming 
into  the  said  harbor.  And  as  an  important  and  suitable  thing  for  the 
service  of  His  Majesty  and  the  benefit  of  this  New  Spain  the  said 
viceroy  before  ordering  it  built  considered,  weighed,  and  looked  into  it 
very  carefully.  He  is  sure  that  because  it  was  a  very  important  thing 
for  the  service  of  His  Majesty  the  said  viceroy  had  notified  him  of  it, 
as  the  said  viceroy  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  matters  that  he  considers 
proper  that  they  be  known,  as  is  public  and  notorious.  That  from  what 
he  has  stated  in  this  question,  the  levy  was  and  is  necessary,  and  it 
was  fitting  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  from  the  said  mole  accrue  mostly 
to  those  who  in  this  New  Spain  carry  their  trade  by  the  sea,  as  the 
ships  coming  to  this  New  Spain  with  merchandise  find  in  the  said 
harbor  shelter  and  greater  protection  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
have  the  said  mole,  as  is  notorious  to  people  who  may  consider  it 
without  passion. 

230.  To  this  question85  this  witness  answered  that  he  considers  the 
said  Luis  de  Leon  such  an  individual  as  the  question  declares  him  to 
be.  That  many  times  this  witness  saw  the  said  Luis  de  Leon  when  he 
was  corregidor  of  the  city  of  Michoacan  that  he  fulfilled  faithfully  the 
office  he  held  as  corregidor,  administering  and  meting  out  justice  to 
all  parties. 

234.  To  this  question  this  witness  replied  that  he  knows  that  the  free 
native  Indians  of  this  New  Spain  who  were  working  in  the  silver  mines 
of  this  New  Spain,  many  of  them  worked  at  the  furnaces  of  the  found- 
ries and  were  covered  with  grease,  from  which  the  natives  received 
much  harm.  So  it  turned  out  that  after  the  said  viceroy  ordered  an 
inspection  of  the  said  mines,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  harm  which  they 
suffered  in  them,  there  were  promulgated  ordinances  to  the  effect  that 
the  Indians  are  not  to  work  the  bellows  nor  load  ore  or  coal  in  the 
furnaces  of  the  said  foundries  in  order  to  avoid  the  above  mentioned 
inconveniences.  Further,  it  developed  that  it  was  necessary  and  fitting 
to  build  water  contrivances  to  operate  the  bellows  or  to  do  the  smelting. 
The  said  Comendador  Baeza  asked  for  permission  to  use  the  injured 
people  proposing  to  build  the  said  devices.88  The  said  viceroy  seeing  and 


84.  Mendoza  had  levied  a  slight  landing  duty  on  goods  landed   in   the  mole  to 
defray  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

85.  Luis  de  Le6n  Romano  had  been  declared  a  good  judge  by  the  Licentiate  Are- 
valo,  commissioned  to  take  his  residencia  by  the  audiencia  of  Mexico,  and  the  viceroy 
regarded  him  as  an  excellent  appointment  despite  the  visitor's  criticism. 

86.  Mendoza  had  been  criticized  for  granting  permission  to  the  Comendador  Baeza. 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Baeza  in  Spain  who  had  come  to  New  Spain  with  Cortes  to  use 
the  Indians  injured  by  labor  in  the  silver  mines  and  foundries  in  the  construction  of 
water  power  machinery  for  a  limited  period  of  time  at  Taxco.    In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing question  he  pointed  out  the  great  benefits  derived  from  their  use. 
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considering  the  said  contrivances  a  very  useful  and  beneficial  thing, 
and  that  if  they  were  built  the  royal  treasury  would  prosper  because 
one  would  be  able  to  smelt  more,  as  it  is  done,  that  likewise  the  people 
who  possess  mines  and  slaves  would  benefit,  he  gave  his  permission  to 
the  said  comendador  for  a  limited  time  so  he  could  build  the  said  de- 
vices as  the  question  states,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

235.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  reaffirmed  what  he  has  said 
in  the  previous  question. 

237.  To  this  question87  he  declared  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is 
that  the  said  viceroy  learned,  and  so  it  was  public  and  notorious,  that 
the  said  governor  Don  Francisco  de  Pizarro  was  in  the  difficulties  that 
the  question  declares  and  that  the  said  viceroy  as  a  servant  and  vassal 
of  His  Majesty  regretted  the  situation  and  bad  circumstances  in  which 
that  land  was.  Among  other  persons  with  whom  the  said  viceroy 
communicated  that  he  wanted  to  help  the  said  Don  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  this  witness.  Likewise  the  said  viceroy  consulted  about  the  situa- 
tion with  the  oidores  of  this  royal  audiencia  and  with  other  people  of 
prominence  and  experience.  The  said  viceroy  was  of  the  opinion,  and 
thus  he  stated  it,  that  he  should  relieve  the  needs  of  Peru  because 
it  was  of  great  importance  for  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and  the 
royal  patrimony.  In  order  to  render  this  help  by  sea,  as  it  was  to  be 
done,  he  decided  to  get  ready  ships  and  other  things  that  the  question 
mentions;  which  things  consisted  in  artillery,  ammunition,  accoutre- 
ments, powder,  and  arms.  The  said  viceroy  sent  to  the  city  of  Veracruz 
to  buy  provisions  for  the  ships,  which  were  to  sail  by  the  South  Sea  to 
the  said  succor,  as  was  public  and  notorious. 

241.  To  this  question88  he  answered  that  he  has  known  those  men- 
tioned in  its  and  each  one  of  them  for  the  last  twelve  years  more  or 
less.     Exception  to  be  made  in  regard  to  Alonso  Vazquez,  resident  of 
the  city  of  Veracruz,  whom,  if  he  knows  him,  he  does  not  recall  at 
present.    That  as  to  Inigo  Lopez  de  Annuncibay  he  has  known  him  only 
for  three  or  four  years  thereabouts. 

242.  To  this  question  this  witness  declared  that  he  has  and  does  hold 
the  people  mentioned  in  this  question  as  servants  and  friends  of  the 
said  marquis,  as  they  are  held  and  considered  as  such. 


87.  Mendoza  heard  that  Francisco  de  Pizarro  was  besieged  in  Cuzco  by  Diego  de 
Almagro   and   rebellious   Indians   and   prepared   to   send   armed   assistance   to   him    by 
vessels   from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

88.  Questions  241-258  of  the  viceroy's  interrogator™  listed  the  witnesses  against 
him,  showed  them  to  be  prejudiced  against  him  as  friends  of  Cortes  or  by  reason  of  just 
punishment  administered  to  them  by  the  viceroy.    The  visitor  is  also  declared  to  have 
consorted  with  these  known  enemies  of  the  viceroy  and  to  have  based  his  case  on  their 
biased  testimony.     Inigo  Lopez  de  Annuncibay  had  been  roundly  berated  by  Mendoza 
for  his  misconduct  in  the  Mixton  War. 
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254.  To  this  question89  he  replied  that  the  said  Marques  del  Valle 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  demanding  the  conquest  of  the  new  land  of 
Cibola  and  what  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  said  he  had  discovered,  claiming 
that  it  belonged  to  him  by  virtue  of  what  His  Majesty  had  ordered 
capitulated  with  him.  That  he  knows  that  the  said  viceroy  did  not 
give  him  occasion  for  it  as  the  said  viceroy  sent  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza 
with  instructions  concerning  the  path  to  follow  and  what  he  was  to  do : 
to  discover  by  land  from  the  province  of  Culiacan  on.  And,  as  a  place 
that  had  been  discovered  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  for  the  royal 
crown,  the  said  viceroy  did  not  consent  that  the  said  marquis  have  a 
part  in  it  unless  His  Majesty  ordered  it.  For  this  reason  this  witness 
understands  and  believes  that  the  said  marquis  remained  bitter 
toward  the  said  viceroy. 

262.  To  the  two  hundred  sixty-second  question  he  replied  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  as  stated  because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take 
place  as  the  question  declares  and  sets  forth.    That  the  said  viceroy  is 
so  chaste  and  virtuous  that  this  witness  knows  and  has  seen  that  some 
honorable  people  refrained  from  lewdness  with  women  and  from  other 
dishonest  practices  because  they  thought  and  felt  sure  that  if  the  said 
viceroy  found  them  in  these  immoral  or  licentious  vices  they  would 
not  obtain  anything  from  him  nor  would  he  entrust  them  with  any 
commission  of  importance  in  which  they  could  serve  His  Majesty  and 
benefit  thereby.     As  regards  the  said  viceroy  being  a  good  Christian, 
this  witness  considers  him  so  zealous  for  the  service  of  God  our  Lord 
and  such  an  observer  of  His  commands  that  he  does  not  know  any  re- 
ligious of  those  of  good  reputation  and  life  whose  conscience  he  should 
prefer  for  himself  more  than  that  of  the  said  viceroy. 

263.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  that 
from  the  time  the  said  viceroy  has  been  governing  he  has  ordered  built, 
and  there  have  been  built,  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  towns 
which  are  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty  as  in  the  ones  that  are 
in  charge  of  private  persons,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

264.  To  this  question80  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated  be- 
cause he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  states 
and  declares. 


89.  Mendoza  accused  Cort£s  of  entertaining  "passion,  enmity,  and  ill-will  against 
all  who  have  governed  for  His  Majesty  in  this  New  Spain  and  especially  against  the 
said  viceroy  because,   on   the   discovery  of  the  new  land   of   Cfbola,   he   had   not   per- 
mitted the  said  marquis  to  settle  it  and  take  it  for  himself  and  because  he  had   not 
consented  to  fraud  in  the  count  of  the  vassals  granted  him  by  His  Majesty  .  .  ." 

90.  The  viceroy  set  forth  that  he  had  been  strict  in  enforcing  the  honoring  of 
God  and  had  punished  blasphemy,  gambling,  and  public  sin  so  that  these  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  land. 
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265.  To  this  question91  he  answered  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  dur- 
ing the  time  this  witness  was  at  the  place  where  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  viceroy  that  the  said  viceroy  has  done  and  observed  what  the  ques- 
tion declares.    For  this  reason  the  friars  and  clergymen  have  been  and 
are  much  esteemed  and  respected. 

266.  To  this  question92  he  replied  that  he  thus  saw  it  happen  and  take 
place  as  the  question  declares  and  sets  forth  during  all  the  time  that 
this  witness  was  in  this  New  Spain,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

267.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated  be- 
cause he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  declares  and 
sets  forth,  and  because  of  what  he  has  testified  in  some  questions 
related  to  this  one. 

268.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen 
and  take  place  as  stated  and  declared  in  the  question  and  had  not  seen 
or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

269.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  what  is  contained  in  this  ques- 
tion is  true  because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  set 
forth  in  the  question  during  the  time  that  this  witness  has  resided  in 
this  New  Spain. 

270.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  repeats  what  he  has  testi- 
fied in  other  questions  that  refer  to  the  good  administration  of  the 
royal  revenue  of  His  Majesty. 

271.  To  this  question98  he  replied  that  he  knows  that  from  the  time 
the  said  viceroy  has  been  ruling  the  royal  patrimony  of  His  Majesty 
has  increased.     And  he  knows  there  have  been  discovered  many  new 
lands  and  harbors  by  the  expeditions  that  the  said  viceroy  has  or- 
ganized by  land  and  sea.    He  has  spent  in  this  a  great  portion  of  his 
wealth  and  for  this  reason  the  said  viceroy  is  without  resources,  needy, 
and  in  bad  financial  situation,  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

272.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question  states94  and 
declares  because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place.     That  it 
has  been  and  is  a  very  proper  thing,  because  if  he  had  not  prescribed 


91.  Mendoza  claimed  that  he  had  honored  the  religious  of  New  Spain  and  as  a 
result  they  were  reverenced  and  respected. 

92.  In  this  and  the  four  succeeding  questions  the  viceroy  declared  that  he  had 
taken  special  pains  to  insure  the   conversion   and   instruction   of  the  Indians   in   the 
Christian  faith,  that  he  had  served  His  Majesty  faithfully  in  his  various  capacities, 
administering  justice,  seeking  the  peaceful  growth  of  the  country,  and  in  particular, 
promoting  the  growth  and  collection  of  royal  revenues. 

93.  The  viceroy  claimed  that  while  the  king's  income  had  grown  his  own  fortune 
had  been  spent  on  new  discoveries  by  land  and  by  sea. 

94.  In  order  to  prevent  flight  from  New  Spain  without  payment  of  debts   and 
sums   due  the  treasury   Mendoza   required   his    personal   license   countersigned   by   the 
treasury  of  all  leaving  the  land. 
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that  no  one  should  leave  this  New  Spain  without  a  permit  from  the 
said  viceroy  and  the  certification  from  the  treasury  officials  of  His 
Majesty  many  persons  would  have  left  defrauding  the  royal  treasury 
of  His  Majesty  and  with  debts  to  other  individuals.  Thus  it  happens 
that  many  avoid  getting  into  difficulties  and  debts  because  they  know 
they  cannot  leave  this  New  Spain  without  the  said  permission  and 
certification. 

273.  To  this  question96  he  answered  that  he  knows  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service  of  His  Majesty;    for  the  good  government  and  settling 
of  this  New  Spain,  it  was  convenient  to  grant  the  said  exemptions  and 
cancellations   mentioned   in  the   question   because    many   people   are 
supported  by  means  of  them  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  sup- 
ported if  the  said  order  had  not  been  given,  because  many  Spaniards 
have   been   given   aid   from   the   said   exemptions   and   cancellations. 
Others  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  aid  remain,  which  they  would 
not  do  if  it  were  not  for  the  order  issued  in  this  case  by  the  said  viceroy. 

274.  To  this  question98  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated, 
because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question 
states  and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

275.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  what  it  contains  is  true,  be- 
cause he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  states; 
and  that  this  witness  never  heard  anyone  complain  of  any  injury  or 
ill-treatment  received  from  the  said  viceroy.     That  he  saw  that  some 
people  were  complaining  saying  that  the  said  viceroy  protects  and 
defends  the  Indians  as  much  as  if  they  were  relatives  of  the  said 
viceroy. 

276.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated  be- 
cause he  saw  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  states,97  and 
because  this  moderation  in  that  which  concerns  tributes  and  services 
was  put  into  effect  by  this  witness,  being  a  person  who  has  Indians 
granted  to  him  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty. 

277.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  this  witness  has  seen  that  the 
said  viceroy  has  exercised  and  exercises  great  vigilance  and  care  in 
inquiring  and  learning  whether  the  caciques  and  leaders  of  the  pueblos 


95.  Mendoza  claimed  that  with  the  savings  effected  by  stopping  of  holidays  in  the 
salaries  of  corregimientos  and  alguazilazgos  he  was  able  to  support  many  additional 
settlers. 

96.  Mendoza  stated  that  he  had   been   diligent   in   favoring   the   conquerors    and 
settlers  of  New  Spain  granting  them  lands  and  flocks  without  injury  to  His  Majesty 
or  any  third  party. 

97.  Mendoza  alleged  that  he  moderated  the  services  required  of  Indians  and  had 
lowered  the  tributes  they  were  required  to  give  to  their  encomenderos. 
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take  from  the  Indian  laborers  any  tributes;  or  if  they  exact  anything 
from  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  vex  in  any  way  the  said  Indian  laborers. 
After  having  investigated  and  discovered  the  ones  who  had  exceeded 
in  what  has  been  told  he  has  corrected  and  punished  them,  giving 
the  Indian  laborers  to  understand  that  they  are  free  vassals  of  His 
Majesty  and  as  such  they  are  to  be  considered  and  favored.  That 
there  is  not  to  be  allowed  that  any  harm  or  vexation  should  be  brought 
upon  them  by  the  said  caciques  or  leaders,  or  by  any  other  individuals. 
Notifying  them  at  the  same  time  to  bring  complaint  whenever  any 
offense  or  vexation  is  caused  them  so  as  to  help  them.  This  he  has 
seen  that  was  and  is  done  as  the  question  states,  as  is  public  and  no- 
torious, and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

278.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated98 
because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question 
states  it.  And  he  has  seen  the  protective  ordinances  and  the  alguaciles 
mentioned  in  the  question.  This  witness  has  seen  paid  and  has  paid 
by  virtue  of  the  said  ordinances  the  said  carriers  of  burdens  (tamenes) 
and  has  given  them  subsistence  while  traveling  through  this  New 
Spain.  He  knows  that  the  transgressors  of  the  said  ordinances  and 
commands,  if  they  come  to  the  notice  of  the  said  viceroy,  he  has  had 
them  punished. 

280.  To  this  question"  he  answered  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated 
because  of  what  he  has  said,  since  he  has  seen  it  happen  and  take 
place  as  the  question  states  it. 

281.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  the  question  sets  forth, 
because  the  said  viceroy  gave  the  order  mentioned  in  the  question.  For 
this  reason  a  large  number  of  mulberry  trees    (morales)   have  been 
planted,  which  has  and  does  result  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  bene- 
fit, and  profit  to  the  residents  of  this  New  Spain,  to  the  natives  as  well 
as  to  the  Spaniards,  because  some  of  the  natives  have  sufficient  means 
to  pay  their  tributes  with  little  hardship  and  effort. 

282.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  reasserts  what  he  has  said 
in  the  question  preceding  this  one.     That  it  happens  that  due  to  the 
working  and  trading  in  silk  there  are  more  merchants  and  residents 
than  there  would  be  otherwise.    That  this  benefit  accrues  to  the  Span- 


98.  Mendoza  framed  ordinances  whereby  the  Indians  were  to  be  paid  for  their 
labor  and  given   food   while   working  and   placed   officers   in   the   Indian   villages   and 
towns  to  enforce  them. 

99.  The  viceroy  took  special  care  to  train  the  Indians  in  the  industrial  and  me- 
chanical arts  at  his  own  expense,  and  as  he  explained  in  the  next  question,  planted 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  created  a  silk  industry  in 
Mexico  City  which  employed  many  people  both  native  and  Spanish. 
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iards  as  well  as  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  revenues  of  His  Majesty  are 
increased  with  the  said  trading  and  working  of  silk. 

284.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  understands  the  question  as 
stated100  because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the 
question  states  it.  When  the  said  viceroy  came  to  these  parts  this  wit- 
ness heard  that  the  said  wools  were  not  worked  or  utilized. 

286.  To  this  question101  he  replied  that  he  has  seen  that  in  some  towns 
the  Indians  live  together,  and  in  much  more  order  and  cleanliness  than 
they  used  to  live.  And  that  the  said  order  and  cleanliness  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  said  viceroy  by  having  ordered  and  commanded  what  the 
question  declares.  From  this  there  has  resulted  great  service  to  God 
our  Lord  and  to  His  Majesty,  and  great  benefit  has  accrued  to  the 
natives,  because  with  this  said  order  their  teaching  is  easy  and  they 
do  not  have  occasion  as  they  did  before,  living  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  hills  and  ravines  scattered  and  separated  from  each  other,  to 
offer  sacrifices,  worship  idols,  and  commit  other  sins  which  formerly 
they  used  to  commit  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

288.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  it  is  as  the  question  states 
it.102  that  in  the  towns  that  serve  the  mines  the  said  viceroy  has  set 
the  number  of  people  they  were  to  furnish,  commuting  other  tributes 
for  the  said  service.    This  was  not  done  before  the  said  viceroy  estab- 
lished this  practice  and  issued  other  ordinances  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  and  the  food  they  were  to  be  given,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  things  in  which  they  were  to  serve.     This  witness,  com- 
missioned by  the  said  viceroy,  made  an  inspection  of  the  said  mines 
investigated  and  approved  by  the  said  viceroy.     This  order  from  the 
said  viceroy  resulted  in  great  service  to  God  our  Lord  and  to  His 
Majesty  and  much  benefit  to  the  free  natives  who  serve  in  the  said 
mines  as  is  public   and  notorious. 

289.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated108 
because  he  knows  and  has  seen  that  the  said  viceroy  ordered  it  and  that 
its  observance  is  kept  and  complied  with  and  that  if  anyone  disre- 
gards it  when  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  said  viceroy  he  corrects 
and  punishes  him.    This  in  regard  to  these  commutations  was  not  done 


100.  The  viceroy  claimed  to  have  fostered  the  wool  growing  and  the  wool  cloth 
industry  of  New  Spain. 

101.  In  anticipation   of  the  later  mission   system   Mendoza  brought  the   Indians 
together  into  towns  so  that  they  might  be  taught  religion  and  industries. 

102.  Mendoza  passed  ordinances  restricting  the  services  of  the  Indians  in  mines, 
reducing  their  tasks  and  regulating  their  food,  clothing,  and  lodging. 

103.  Mendoza  forbade  commutation  of  tributes  by  the  corregidores  and  encomen- 
deros. 
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so  when  the  said  viceroy  came  to  these  parts  since  then  it  has  been 
done  and  is  observed  as  is  public  and  notorious. 

290.  To  this  question104  he  answered  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  that 
the  .said  viceroy  personally  has  visited  a  large  portion  of  this  New 
Spain  doing,  fulfilling,  and  correcting  what  the  question  declares,  as 
is  public  and  notorious. 

291.  To  this  question106  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated, 
for  it  is  so  and  has  happened  and  taken  place  as  the  question  states 
and  declares. 

292.  To  this  question108  he  replied  that  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and 
take  place  as  the  question  states  and  sets  forth,  and  that  he  has  not 
seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary. 

293.  To  this  question107  he  answered  that  he  has  seen  that  since  the 
said  viceroy  rules  he  has  carried  out  what  the  question  states  and 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  general  benefit  to  all  this  New  Spain,  as  is 
public  and  notorious. 

294.  To  this  question108  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated 
because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  as  the  question  states 
and  declares,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary,  as  is 
public  and  notorious. 

295.  To  this  question109  he  answered  that  he  knows  and  has  seen  that 
the  oidores  have  visited  and  do  visit  the  jails  of  the  said  Indians.  This 
has  resulted  in  great  benefit  for  the  natives,  because  by  this  order  of 
the  said  viceroy  there  have  been  removed  and  remedied  the  offenses 
and  injuries  mentioned  in  the  question. 

297.     To  this  question  he  replied  that  it  is  as  stated  and  declared  in 
the  question.110   This  witness  knows  it  as  he  has  declared  in  the  ques- 


104.  Mendoza  visited  the  greater  part  of  New  Spain  correcting  local  abuses,  order- 
ing churches  built,  and  putting  ranches  in  order. 

105.  Mendoza  had  founded  a  mint  in  Mexico  City  where  silver  and  copper  coins 
were  minted  to  the  great  benefit  of  trade,  cf.  A.  S.  Aiton  and  B.  W.  Wheeler,  "The 
First  American  Mint,"  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review,  XI,   198-215. 

106.  The  viceroy  alleged  that  he  had  protected  the  honor  of  wedded  people,  widows, 
and  maidens. 

107.  The  viceroy  claimed  to  have  fostered  the  building  of  flour  mills,  irrigation 
ditches,  the  planting  of  orchards  and  other  things  useful  to  Mexico  City. 

108.  Mendoza  declared  that  he  had  favored  the  virtuous  and  had  attempted  to 
reform  the  wicked. 

109.  Mendoza  stated  that  he  had  instituted  regular  inspections  of  the  jails  both 
in  the  capital  by  the  oidores  and  in  the  country  by  the  corregidores. 

110.  The  viceroy  pointed  to  his  road  building  record  which  had  been  most  useful 
to  New  Spain. 
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tions  which  deal  with  this  matter,  as  is  public  and  notorious  that  the 
said  viceroy  has  ordered  the  said  roads  opened,  built,  and  repaired. 

298.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  it  to  be  as  stated"1 
because  he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  in  many  towns  of 
this  New  Spain,  as  the  question  states.    In  this  His  Majesty  has  been 
very  well  served  and  the  natives  have  derived  benefit  from  it,  as  is 
public  and  notorious  and  is  declared  in  the  question. 

299.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  he  knows  it  as  stated  because 
he  has  thus  seen  it  happen  and  take  place  in  the  manner  the  question 
declares  and  sets  forth.    In  this  way  God  our  Lord  and  His  Majesty 
have  been  and  are  served  at  present. 

301.  To  this  question  he  replied  that  what  he  knows  about  it  is  that 
he  has  seen  and  sees  that  the  native  Indians  of  this  New  Spain  have 
been  and  are  very  favored,  defended,  and  protected  by  the  said  viceroy, 
as  he  has  not  consented  nor  consents  or  allows  that  one  should  cause 
any  harm  to  the  said  Indians;    nor  that  they  be  ill-treated  or  have 
taken  anything  from  their  belongings  against  their  will.     That  when 
the  news  reached  the  said  viceroy  concerning  any  ill  treatment,  vio- 
lence, or  stealing  he  has  corrected  it  and  ordered  punishment  as  is 
public  and  notorious. 

302.  To  this  question  he  answered  that  he  knows  it  as  set  forth, 
because  this  witness  has  seen  that  besides  the  good  measures  that  he 
has  pointed  out  the  said  viceroy  has  provided,  the  latter  has  issued  and 
put  into  effect  many  others  in  the  service  of  God  our  Lord  and  His 
Majesty  for  the  betterment,  conservation,  profit,  and  benefit  of  the 
residents  and  natives  of  this  New  Spain. 

303.  To  the  three-hundred-third  question  he  replied  that  he  repeats 
what  he  has  already  declared,  and  thus  it  is  public  and  notorious  among 
the  people  who  have  heard  of  it.    He  said  that  he  reaffirmed  and  rati- 
fied it;    and  again  he  said  he  would  repeat  it  if  it  were  necessary 
because  he  said  that  such  was  the  truth,  in  keeping  with  the  oath  he 
had  taken.     After  having  it  read  to  him  he  signed  it  with  his  name. 
This  witness  said  that,  as  he  has  said,  he  had  given  testimony  in  the 
secret  inquiry  in  the  presence  of  Miguel  Lopez,  escribano  of  it ;  and  that 
what  he  has  declared  in  the  said  secret  investigation  was  and  is  true 
and  he  ratifies  himself  and  wishes  to  point  out  that  what  he  testified 


111.  Mendoza  had  installed  cabildos  with  alcaldes,  alguaciles  and  elected  regidores 
in  the  Indian  towns  to  protect  the  native  workers  from  oppression  by  their  Indian 
overlords,  all  such  towns  being  crown  towns  and  all  offices  held  in  viceregal  approval. 
In  the  succeeding  question  he  states  that  regular  visitas  and  residencias  were  required 
in  all  these  town  offices.  The  balance  of  the  question  dealt  with  his  treatment  of 
the  natives.  In  particular,  cases  could  be  appealed  from  the  local  Indian  justices  to  the 
audiencia  by  laws  he  instituted. 
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before  me,  the  said  Pedro  de  Salazar,  escribano,  is  likewise  true.  That  it 
should  be  understood  that  one  declaration  is  not  to  contradict  the  other 
or  viceversa,  because  this  witness  as  a  Christian,  fearing  God  o«r 
Lord,  has  had  as  his  aim  and  will  to  tell  the  truth,  as  he  has  done,  in 
regard  to  what  he  has  been  asked  in  both  testimonies  he  has  given. 
That  if  per  chance  anything  should  be  found  contradictory  it  should  not 
be  blamed  on  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  asked  for  his  testimony  in  order 
to  see  it  and  correct  himself  and  they  refused  to  show  it  to  him ;  and 
with  the  understanding  he  has  stated  he  signed  it  with  his  name. 

He  was  charged  under  the  terms  of  his  oath  with  the  secrecy  of 
his  testimony;  that  he  should  not  tell  or  disease  it  to  anyone  until 
he  is  ordered  to  do  so.  He  said  that  he  would  do  so  and  would 
comply  with  it,  and  signed  it  with  his  name. 

FRANCISCO  VAZQUEZ  DE  CORONADO 
(rubicado) 

Given  before  me,  Pedro  de  Salazar,  escribano  of  His  Majesty, 

(rubicado) 
Mexico  City,  January  18.  1547. 
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WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  LUCAS 

William  Johnston  Lucas,  64,  attorney,  historian  and 
civic  leader,  succumbed  at  St.  Anthony's  hospital  at  Las 
Vegas,  on  Friday,  June  11,  after  a  brief  and  severe  illness. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Lucas  had  been  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Born  at  Watford,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  6,  1872, 
the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Thomson)  Lucas,  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Strathroy  Institute,  Toronto,  and 
law  school  training  at  Osgood  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lucas  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  17. 
After  spending  a  brief  time  in  the  East,  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  as  colonization  agent 
with  headquarters  in  El  Paso. 

In  1902  he  came  to  Las  Vegas  to  accept  a  position  as 
agent  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  railway.  Soon 
after  establishing  residence  here,  Mr.  Lucas  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  opened  a  law  office  with 
the  late  W.  B.  Bunker,  in  the  old  San  Miguel  bank  building. 
After  Mr.  Bunker  moved  to  California,  Mr.  Lucas  moved  his 
offices  to  the  Savings  bank  building  and  was  associated  with 
Henry  E.  Blattman  and  later  opened  an  office  in  the  Masonic 
building  and  was  active  in  his  practice  until  his  fatal  illness. 

For  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Lucas  was  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  board  of  bar  examiners.  At  the  time  of  death,  Mr. 
Lucas  was  an  active  member  in  the  county,  state  and  Amer- 
ican bar  associations. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  Las  Vegas  Historical  Society 
and  was  a  quoted  authority  on  the  history  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southwest,  spending  much  time  in  research  work  and 
compiling  records  of  early  day  happenings.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Mexico. 
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Prominent  in  Masonic  work  in  the  state,  Mr.  Lucas  was 
a  33rd  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  con- 
sistory of  Scottish  Rite,  a  member  of  Ballut  Abyad  Shriners, 
and  a  past  deputy  grand  lecturer  of  the  New  Mexico  Grand 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Rotary  club  of  which  he  was  a  past  president  and  he  also 
took  active  interest  in  the  Las  Vegas-San  Miguel  County 
chamber  of  commerce  of  which  he  was  president  for  eight 
years.  He  was  on  the  managing  board  of  the  American 
Woodcraft  League  and  deeply  interested  in  the  development 
in  connection  therewith  of  Seton  Village  near  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Lucas  gave  himself  unselfishly  to  civic  causes  and 
had  been  prominent  in  community  affairs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one  son,  Henry  Lucas, 
of  Las  Vegas  and  several  brothers  who  reside  in  Canada. 

—P.  A.  F.  W. 

ROY  R.  LARKIN,  '94 — A  TRIBUTE 

One  of  the  men  who  have  left  a  definite  impress  upon 
the  educational  progress  of  this  state,  is  Roy  R.  Larkin, 
whose  recent  passing  is  a  definite  loss  to  New  Mexico.1  Par- 
ticularly sensible  of  this  loss,  are  those  of  us  who  have  had 
a  part,  through  the  years,  in  writing  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  State  College  at  Las  Cruces. 

As  an  institution  ages,  more  and  more  are  the  lives  of 
its  alumni  loyalties  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  tradition 
and  sentiment  of  that  school.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
none  among  all  its  alumni  have  more  sincerely  felt  and 
shown  a  deep,  never-waning  interest  in  its  welfare  than  did 
Roy  Larkin  for  State  College. 

In  a  very  recent  year  at  a  football  game  at  Albuquerque, 
I  saw  Larkin  with  an  old  red  stocking  around  his  neck  which 
he  wore  in  the  first  game  ever  played  between  the  University 
and  the  Aggies,  in  February,  1894,  and  he  lustily  cheered 


1.  Larkin  died  suddenly  on  Friday,  June  28,  while  at  his  summer  lakeside  camp 
with  a  few  friends.  Burial  services  were  from  the  family  home  in  Las  Vegas,  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday. 
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his  team  to  victory  in  this  recent  game  as  compensation  for 
the  lost  (18-6)  of  that  earlier  contest,  over  forty-three  years 
ago,  in  which  he  had  played  a  valiant  part. 

Larkin  had  come  down  here  in  1891,  all  the  way  behind 
a  team  of  mules  from  South  Dakota,  with  his  mother,  who 
was  a  doctor.  He  entered  the  college  the  year  it  was  started 
on  its  present  site,  worked  his  way  through  as  janitor  at 
the  college,  and  was  graduated  with  the  first  class  in  1894. 
Of  the  five  members  of  that  class,  first  college  graduates  in 
New  Mexico,  Roy  Larkin,  Lem  McGrath,  Oscar  Snow,  Agnes 
Williams  and  Fabian  Garcia,  only  the  last  two  named  sur- 
vive. Larkin  was  a  participant  in  all  student  activities, 
athletic,  musical  and  social,  was  successful  as  a  student,  and 
has  maintained  close  personal  contact,  all  his  life,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  Whenever  opportunity  offered, 
he  has  been  present  at  commencement  and  has  often  presided 
at  the  alumni  banquets.  He  always  cheerfully  responded  to 
demands  for  his  wonderful  singing  and  spoke  most  interest- 
ingly on  college  topics.  This  year  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  toastmaster  for  the  alumni  banquet  but  a  trip  to 
Arizona  prevented  his  coming. 

Along  with  Oscar  Snow  and  Theron  Bennett  who  also 
very  recently  passed  on,  Roy  Larkin  engraved  his  name  in- 
delibly upon  the  tablets  of  history  of  State  College.  At  one 
time  he  was  head  of  the  preparatory  department;  he  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  and  as  president 
of  the  Alumni  association.  And  throughout  all  of  his  life, 
his  main  interest  and  effort  have  been  for  the  advancement 
of  the  educational  interests  of  his  state  in  general.  He  at 
one  time  was  part  of  the  educational  administration  of  Las 
Vegas,  his  home,  and  of  San  Miguel  county.  Representing 
for  many  years,  Ginn  &  Company,  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional publishing  concerns  of  the  country,  Larkin  gave  his 
energy  and  talents  unsparingly  to  education  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  Southwest. 

Few,  if  any,  names  of  men  in  this  state  can  yet  be  placed 
alongside  those  of  Hiram  Hadley,  Roy  Larkin  and  Fabian 
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Garcia,  as  educators  of  our  pioneer  period.  Others  will 
follow,  others  are  building  on  their  foundations,  but  they 
will  long  be  remembered  and  loved  by  us  who  have  known 
them  and  their  works. 

Life  goes  on ;  implacable,  relentless  life.  One  sometimes 
wonders  how  vacant  places  can  be  filled.  They  always  seem 
to  be,  but  sometimes  we  think  not  fully.  There  is  a  void  in 
the  heart  as  a  friend  goes  on,  and  as  we  older  Aggies  sense 
that  Roy  Larkin  will  not  be  with  us  again,  we  know  how  we 
shall  miss  him. 

W.  A.  S.  (A.  &  M.  '98) 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Coming  Empire,  or  Two  Thousand  Miles  in  Texas  on 
Horseback.  (Revised  edition) .  By  Colonel  Nathaniel  Alston 
Taylor.  (Turner  Publishing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  1936;  383 
pp. ;  index,  notes.  $2.50.) 

The  first  edition  of  Two  Thousand  Miles  in  Texas  on 
Horseback  was  published  in  1877.  The  book  in  the  present 
edition  is  the  result  of  the  insistence  by  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  volume  for  a  new  and  up-to-date  printing.  The  1936 
edition  of  this  most  interesting  and  curious  work  came  at 
the  auspicious  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Texas  Centen- 
nial and  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  the  author,  Colonel 
Taylor. 

The  keen-eyed  and  mentally  alert  traveller  and  journal- 
ist usually  signed  his  manuscripts  with  his  initials  N.  A.  T.,  a 
clever  and  truthful  pseudonym.  He  was  born  August  28, 
1835,  at  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina.  In  1859,  he  "felt 
the  call"  to  Texas  and  made  the  trip  on  horseback.  The 
Colonel  really  loved  the  Southwest,  bought  a  farm  near 
Boerne,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  San  An- 
tonio. He  served  with  the  Texas  Rangers  and  Indian  fight- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  Civil  War. 

N.  A.  T.  was  no  ordinary  journalist.  He  was  highly 
educated  and  possessed  more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of 
botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  His  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences  came  in  handy  on  the  long  trip  on  horseback 
across  Texas.  Most  of  his  many  predictions  in  regard  to 
oil  and  minerals  are  now  established  facts.  The  author  was 
no  less  versed  in  the  classics. 

The  Colonel  was  led  to  take  his  long  trip  across  Texas  by 
reading  of  a  horseback  trip  through  France,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  taken  by  the  great  French  essayist,  Mon- 
taigne, in  1580.  He  wanted  to  write  a  living  description  of 
Texas  which  would  serve  future  generations.  He  adds  phil- 
osophically : 
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"Thus  the  dead  centuries  move  in  living  forms  before 
him,  and  he  may,  as  he  chooses,  pluck  a  rose  from  the  Present 
or  put  forth  his  hand  and  gather  a  fresh  lily  from  the  Past." 

Interested  tremendously  in  all  men,  animals  and  plants, 
he  saddles  his  horse,  takes  knapsack,  notebooks  and  pencils 
and  sets  out  from  Houston,  Texas,  on  the  second  of  January, 
1876.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  journey  which  takes  the 
Colonel  all  across  Texas,  into  Old  Mexico  at  Presidio,  and 
back  to  Houston.  Throughout  the  book,  the  reader  never 
tires  of  interesting  and  detailed  descriptions  of  Texas  cities, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  great  variety  of  the  state's 
fauna  and  flora  move  through  the  pages  in  remarkable  kal- 
eidoscopic views. 

Mixed  in  with  the  keen  and  clever  descriptions  of  men, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  there  appear  popular  songs,  games, 
and  the  ever  enjoyable  folk  tales,  such  as  that  of  the  inimit- 
able "The  Devil  and  Strap  Buckner." 

The  book  is  a  very  valuable  guide  and  authority  for 
those  who  would  see  Texas  as  she  was  in  1876.  The  author's 
footnotes  are  profuse  with  explanation  and  prophesies,  many 
of  which  have  literally  come  true,  as,  for  example,  the  future 
oil  and  wheat  development  in  Texas. 

All  together  the  book  is  absorbingly  interesting  and 
readable.  The  faults  are  those  of  the  journalist  writing  hur- 
riedly his  impressions.  The  author  has  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Southerner's  romantic  love  of  flowery  speech  and  exag- 
geration. These  crop  out  here  and  there,  but  instead  of 
detracting  from  the  book  seem  to  lend  quaintness,  romance, 
and  color.  The  sky,  rivers,  and  climate  of  Texas  are  nearly 
always  like  Paradise  to  the  soldier-journalist,  and  the  grass 
is  so  fine  and  sweet  "that  the  sheep  grazing  on  it  literally  turn 
to  animated  suet-balls."  The  turkeys  of  Texas  grew  so  fat 
on  the  fruit  of  the  wild  peach  tree  that  their  breasts  burst 
"from  excessive  fat"  when  they  fell  from  the  trees  after 
being  shot  and  killed. 

However  that  may  be,  the  book  contains  enough  sound 
thinking  and  shrewd  and  clever  observation  to  throw  much 
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light  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Texas.  No  one  interested  in  the  Southwest,  and  in 
Texas  in  particular,  should  fail  to  read  the  first-hand  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lone  Star  state,  written  in  1876  by  a  man  who 
travelled  "Two  Thousand  Miles  in  Texas  on  Horseback." 

F.  M.  KERCHEVILLE. 

University  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Newberry  Library:  manuscripts  in  the  Ayer  collection. 
Compiled  by  Ruth  Lapham  Butler.  (Newberry  Library,  Chi- 
cago, 1937 ;  295  pp.,  index.  $5.00.) 

The  late  Edward  E.  Ayer  specialized  in  the  archaeology 
and  ethnology  of  the  American  Indian,  and  in  collecting 
manuscript  material  along  these  lines  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  gather  much  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  historically.  The  writer  well  remembers  his  delight, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  upon  finding  at  the  Newberry  Library 
source  material  which  did  not  then  exist  in  Santa  Fe,  at  the 
Bancroft  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  library  trustees  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  issu- 
ing this  volume  which  will  make  research  workers 
acquainted  with  the  important  contents  of  the  Ayer  collec- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  check-list,  but  it  gives  the  necessary 
leads. 

The  compiler  has  listed  the  manuscripts  as  1766  num- 
bered titles,  grouped  under  seven  main  heads :  North  Amer- 
ica, Spanish  America,  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  Indian,  Philippine,  and  Hawaiian  languages.  There  are 
many  entries  in  the  last  five  groups,  but  more  than  half  of 
them  fall  under  the  first  two  heads. 

The  index  gives  reference  to  many  titles  which  are  of 
interest  to  Southwestern  history,  but  especial  attention  is 
called  to  title  1236,  "Spanish  archives."  Thus  indicated  are 
186,184  pages  of  transcripts,  largely  typewritten,  relating 
to  the  history  of  Spanish  North  America  from  1518  to  1835, 
and  most  of  them  secured  from  the  Archive  General  de  Indias 
in  Seville.  L  B  B 
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BOURKE  ON  THE  SOUTHWEST,  XII 
Edited  by  LANSING  B.  BLOOM 

CHAPTER  XXII 
To  FORT  LEWIS,  COLORADO 

OUR  EXCERPTS  from  the  note-books  of  Lieutenant  Bourke 
have  now  brought  us  to  the  point  where  he  himself  has 
used  his  notes  in  book  form.  In  the  fascinating  volume,  The 
Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis,  printed  in  London  early  in  1884, 
Bourke  gives  us,  partly  in  diary  form,  the  record  of  his  jour- 
ney from  Santa  Fe  to  the  First  Mesa  in  August,  1881,  sup- 
plemented by  data  from  his  earlier  visit  to  the  Hopi  towns  in 
1874  and  from  a  third  visit  made  in  October,  1881.  On  this 
last  occasion  he  was  trying  to  reach  the  Coconino  people  in 
Cataract  Canon  to  the  west, — where  Frank  Gushing  had  gone 
a  few  months  before  from  Zuni.  Bourke  got  no  further  than 
Oraibi,  but  he  did  add  considerably  to  his  ethnological  notes. 
Incorporated  in  this  book,  also,  is  his  detailed  account  of  the 
Green  Corn  ceremony  (Dance  of  the  Tablita,  he  calls  it)  at 
the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  on  August  4,  1881,  together 
with  ethnological  and  historical  data  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  gathered  from  the  pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe. 

On  his  journey  to  witness  and  study  the  Snake  Dance  at 
Walpi,  Bourke  had  hoped  to  be  accompanied  by  General 
Edward  Hatch,  then  commanding  the  District  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Capt.  C.  A.  Woodruff  of  his  staff.  This  was  pre- 
vented by  an  Apache  outbreak  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  but  the  artist  Peter  Moran  whom  he  met  in  Santa 
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Fe  did  go  with  him.  At  Fort  Wingate  they  met  Tom  Ream, 
who  was  returning  to  his  home  at  the  Moqui  Agency;  and 
farther  on,  the  party  was  joined  by  about  a  dozen  others: 
resident  officials,  traders,  missionaries. 

The  present-day  visitor  to  Walpi  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
oiled  or  well  graded  roads  all  the  way  to  Polacca  at  the  foot 
of  the  First  Mesa :  and  he  may  even  drive  to  the  top — with 
no  greater  inconvenience  than  refilling  his  radiator  when  he 
descends.  Nevertheless,  enough  uncertainty  remains  to 
make  it  a  venturesome  journey  since,  as  Bourke  discovered, 
a  Pueblo  rain  ceremony  is  often  followed  by  a  torrential 
downpour  when,  as  Ream  remarked,  "the  bottom  drops 
out." 

To  those  who  have  read  Bourke's  description  of  Walpi 
and  its  Snake  Dance  a  half  century  of  time  will  seem  to  have 
brought  comparatively  little  change.  The  pueblo  itself  and 
its  people,  the  wonderful  vistas  of  the  surrounding  country, 
are  much  as  they  were  in  1881 — and,  for  that  matter,  as 
they  were  in  1540  when  first  seen  by  white  men.  The 
"Sacred  Rock"  still  dominates  the  diminutive  south  plaza; 
leading  through  to  the  north  plaza  is  still  the  "arcade" 
where  Bourke  and  Moran  found  shade  in  which  to  work 
upon  their  notes  and  sketches. 

Following  his  visit  to  the  land  of  Tusayan,  Bourke 
returned  to  Omaha  and  Fort  Leavenworth  and  gave  some 
weeks  to  working  up  his  voluminous  notes  and  to  preparing 
to  continue  his  work  in  the  Southwest.  Except  at  Santo 
Domingo,  he  had  not  yet  extended  his  ethnological  study  to 
Jemez  and  the  Reresan  and  Tiguan  pueblos  south  and  west 
of  Santa  Fe ;  and  he  wanted  also  to  visit  some  of  the  more 
important  archaeological  ruins  which  had  been  reported  by 
earlier  travelers  and  army  officers.  Late  in  September  he 
was  again  headed  west. 

September  27th  1881.  Tuesday,  (continued.)  Left 
Omaha  by  the  evening  train  on  the  Ransas  City,  St.  Jo.  and 
Council  Bluffs  R.  R.,  for  Ransas  City,  en  route  to  Santa  Fe, 

N.  M. 
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September  30th  1881.  Friday.  Crossed  the  Raton  Moun- 
tains and  passed  through  the  Tunnel.  Had  our  breakfast  at 
Raton  station  where  we  once  more  found  ourselves  under 
the  immaculate  canopy  and  breathing  the  pure  air  of  New 
Mexico.  (Raton  Tunnel  is  exactly  across  the  line  between 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.)  At  Watrous,  Colonel  Lee,  Cap- 
tain Hunt  and  General  Smith,  T.  M.,1  came  on  board  from 
Fort  Union.  Reached  Santa  Fe  in  time  to  dine  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Lee  and  Lt.  Glassford.  Put  up  with  Goodwin  and 
Emmet;  spent  the  evening  with  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff. 

October  1st  1881.  Registered  at  District  Hd.  Qrs.  Wrote  to 
Keam  and  others.  At  breakfast  met  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Pur- 
ington,  9th  Cavalry  ;2  lunched  also  with  the  Bachelor's  mess. 
At  2.  P.  M.  started  for  Espanola,  the  terminus  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  enroute  to  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado.3 

A  serene  and  lovely  day,  without  any  discomfort  other 
than  was  traceable  to  the  dust,  the  constant  co-efficient  of 
travel  in  New  Mexico,  not  made  during  the  season  of  rains. 
Drove  without  a  hat  to  Pojuaque  and  there  drew  up  in  front 
of  "Boquet's."  I  received  a  warm  greeting  from  my  quon- 
dam Senegambian  friend  "Rosey,"  and  was  presented  by 
her  with  a  handful  of  almost  ripe  apples  from  the  orchard 
where  the  red  blush  of  the  luscious  fruit  almost  eclipsed  the 
dense  green  of  the  foliage.  Darkness  had  closed  about  us 
and  the  pallid  light  of  the  crescent  moon  was  throwing  more 
of  shadow  than  of  illumination  upon  the  earth  as  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  twinkling  lights  of  Espanola. 

We  were  too  late  for  supper:  the  people  of  the  town 
partook  of  that  at  sun-down,  an  arrangement  which 
affords  a  larger  margin  of  time  in  the  evening  for  playing 
cards  and  guzzling  whiskey.  At  the  Stage  stable,  hay  was 
purchased  for  our  ambulance  mules  and  also  some  for  a  bed 
for  the  driver.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
company  to  which  I  belonged — "F"  3  Cavalry,  with  which 


1.  Gustavus  A.  Smith  served  from   1870  to  1882  as  collector  of  U.   S.   Internal 
Revenue.     Bourke   was    mistaken    in    identifying   him    with   the    "Territorial   Militia." 
Smith  was  born  in   Pennsylvania  but  served  in  the  Civil  War  from  Illinois  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1865  as  brevet  brigadier  general.    He  died  Dec.  11,  1885. 

2.  George  A.  Purington  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  con- 
tinued in   service  as  an  officer  of  the  9th   U.   S.   cavalry.     Later    (October   1883)    he 
was  to  become  Bourke's  superior  officer  by  transfer  to  the  3rd  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

3.  Heitman,    Historical    Register,    II,    517,    incorrectly    locates     Fort    Lewis    at 
Pagosa  Springs,  on  the  San  Juan  river.    As  Bourke's  notes  will  show,  it  was  a  newly 
created  post  in  the  La  Plata  valley  about  twelve  miles  west  by  south  from  Durango. 
It  was  strategically  located  with  reference  to  the  Ute  Indians. 
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fine  organization,  when  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gushing,4  he 
had  made  many  rough  scouts  in  Eastern  and  Central  Ari- 
zona and,  later  on,  had  served  as  a  packer  under  Crook  at 
the  Rosebud.  He  made  himself  known  to  me  and  chatted  a 
great  deal  about  past  events  in  which  we  had  both  partici- 
pated. By  his  kindness,  I  soon  had  my  bundle  of  blankets 
unrolled  in  the  ambulance  and  our  next  step  was  to  hunt  up 
something  to  eat.  This  we  secured,  after  a  little  trouble,  in 
the  Rail  Road  eating  room,  altho'  the  lady  in  charge  did  not 
ordinarily  look  for  guests  before  the  arrival  of  the  down 
train  which  brought  with  it  the  day's  supply  of  beef.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  we  fared  well  enough  on  bacon,  eggs,  bread, 
butter  and  coffee. 

October  2nd,  1881.  The  shrill  warning  of  the  locomotive 
tumbled  us  out  of  our  thin  blankets  into  the  chilly  air  of 
dawning  day,  just  as  "Charlie"  began  to  call  us  to  breakfast. 
"Mine  host"  Charlie  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  powerful 
fellow  with  a  good-natured  but  determined  physiognomy 
and  a  game  leg.  His  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art  was  not 
quite  equal  to  his  hospitable  intentions  and  we  might  have 
found  fault  with  our  meal,  had  we  felt  an  appetite  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  cup  of  coffee  which  was  piping  hot, 
strong  and  fragrant.  Then  to  the  train,  composed  of  half  a 
dozen  "flat"  and  as  many  "box"  cars  with  a  small  passenger 
coach  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  scenery  from  the  car  windows  was  not  beautiful 
but  it  was  full  of  the  exhilarating  effects  drawn  from  the 
gorgeous  Autumn  sky  of  this  Rio  Grande  Valley.  No  verbal 
description  could  do  justice  to  the  turquoise,  greenish-blue 
ether  in  which  lazily  floated  the  ground-work  of  cedar- 
matted  ridges  with  their  foot-hills  of  naked,  grayish  clay 
"mesas",  merging  imperceptibly  into  the  sage-brush  "bot- 
tom land".  A  few  gnarly  cottonwoods  growing  on  the  banks 
of  acequias  acquired  prominence  more  from  their  isolation 
than  their  beauty.  In  their  shadow  were  visible  a  handful 
of  low,  one-storied,  adobe  houses  where  the  swarthy  natives 
listlessly  dreamed  their  lives  away  and  a  row  of  canvas 
tents,  bearing  the  signs  "D.  and  R-G  Saloon",  "0.  K.  Bar", 
"Head-Quarters  Saloon",  Espanola  Saloon"  &c.  &c.  &c., 
where  the  "highertoned"  and  more  progressive  American 
nightly  shot  to  death  his  antagonist  in  the  national  game  of 

4.  This  reference  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  Bourke's  army  life  in 
the  Southwest.  Lieut.  Howard  B.  Cushing  was  killed  in  an  Apache  fight  in  Arizona 
May  5,  1871.  See  ante,  vol.  IX,  pp.  45-47. 
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"draw."  Yet  we  have  missionaries  among  the  Mexicans  to 
redeem  them  from  their  superstitions  &  vices ! 

Up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  our  little  engine  bravely 
puffed,  passing  fields  of  ripened  corn  where  burros,  &  ponies 
capered  free  from  every  care  and  trouble,  unmolested  by 
their  hereditary  enemy,  the  small  boy:  and  cows,  quietly 
browsed  upon  the  stalks.  Little  "plazas"  and  "ranches" 
of  adobe,  or  mud  and  boulder,  each  house  embowered  in  its 
orchard  and  emblazoned  upon  its  outer  walls  with  a  scarlet 
escutcheon  of  chile  Colorado. 

The  hills  in  places  close  in  upon  the  lovely  valley — the 
valley  of  San  Juan — we  see  that  they  are  great  blocks  of 
sharply  angled  basalt,  tossed  up  into  these  huge  piles  by  a 
Power  in  whose  presence  all  agencies  of  man  shrink  into 
nothingness. 

At  Embudo,  begins  a  canon  of  great  severity  and  much 
majesty.  Here  the  train  twists  around  the  sharpest  of 
curves,  pushes  up  the  steepest  of  grades  where  engineering 
skill  of  the  highest  order  has  been  called  into  service  to 
fight  the  obstacles  interposed  by  Nature  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  restless,  aggressive  civilization  of  the  conquer- 
ing North-American  and  the  apathetic  indolence  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Castilian  and  the  Aztec.  The  summit  of 
the  mountains  attained,  the  line  of  the  road  enters  a  broad 
stretch  of  pifion  and  cedar  timber.  All  around  us  are  peaks, 
pinnacles  and  mesas  as  rugged  as  that  which  we  have 
climbed — the  fervid  sunlight  bathes  with  a  golden  beauty 
the  section  houses,  flat-cars  and  tank  at  the  station.  From 
being  commonplace,  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  acquire  a  claim  to  our  admiration,  backed  as  they 
are  by  the  spotless  blue  dome  above  and  breathed  upon  by 
the  balmy  pure  air  which  makes  all  Nature  joyous  and  glad. 

Continued  on  over  grassy,  elevated  plateaus,  destitute 
of  timber  &  running  water — soil  covered  with  blocks  of 
black  basalt,  with  a  whitish  lime  efflorescence.  Dinner  at 
"No  Agua" — and  quite  a  good  dinner  too:  the  water  here 
is  from  a  well  50'  deep — very  good,  cold  water.  Passed  a  tall, 
pyramidal  monument  of  basalt  blocks,  reaching  12'  or  15' 
above  surface  alongside  track ;  this  marked  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  3  m.  beyond  it, 
came  to  Antonito,  a  little  town  on  the  Rio  Conejos,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Division  I  had  to  continue  my  journey  upon  in 
order  to  reach  Durango  and  Fort  Lewis.  This  being  Sunday, 
no  train  ran  on  the  Division,  probably  in  deference  to  the 
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religious  scruples  of  the  people  of  Durango,  in  which  town 
the  "Stockton  gang"  of  outlaws  have  been  raising  Hell  for 
the  year  past.  Put  up  at  the  Raymond  House,  the  best  and 
only  hotel  in  Antonito — kept  by  a  cross  Dutchwoman.  Was 
glad  enough  to  get  a  little  rest  even  if  it  necessitated  staying 
in  this  hole  over  night. 

Our  hotel,  the  Raymond  House,  a  clap-board  concern, 
was  found  to  be  quite  good  when  I  began  an  examination  of 
its  merits.  Making  all  allowances,  and  many  had  to  be  made, 
the  rooms  tho'  quite  small  were  neat  and  clean  and  not  in- 
tended for  more  than  one  occupant,  or  at  most,  two.  The 
table  also  was  clean  and  the  service  good — a  couple  of  pleas- 
ant voiced  German  girls  acting  as  our  Hebes.  The  accomo- 
dations  were  so  much  superior  to  what  I  had  imagined  they 
would  be,  that  I  couldn't  crowd  out  of  my  mind  the  story 
which  Goodwin5  told  at  lunch  yesterday  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman he  had  met  last  year.  The  Englishman  belonged  to 
that  class  of  his  countrymen  who  have  poked  about  in  all  the 
odd  nooks  and  crannies  of  this  great  globe  and  have  learned 
to  take  philosophically  everything  just  as  it  comes.  He  wan- 
dered out  to  one  of  the  new  points,  Durango,  I  think,  to 
which  the  iron  horse  had  just  made  its  way  over  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  road,  and  knowing  that,  in  the  "rush"  the  town  was  hav- 
ing, beds  might  be  scarce,  took  the  wise  precaution  of  tele- 
graphing ahead  from  Denver  to  the  proprietor  of  the  sole 
hotel  there  in  Durango:  "Will  reach  Durango  tomorrow. 
Please  reserve  room.  Answer.  Plantagenet  Snodgrass." 
The  electric  flash  sped  back  the  answer :  "Platagenet  Snod- 
grass, Esq.,  Denver.  No.  8  reserved.  Bridal  chamber.  Jef- 
ferson Dawkins,  Propr."  Arriving  at  Durango,  our  English 
friend  hied  him  to  the  hotel  which  somewhat  nonplussed  him 
in  its  external  appearance.  It  was  half  pine  slab  and  half 
canvas.  Inside  was  no  better.  The  "office"  was  occupied  on 
one  side  by  the  bar,  at  which  a  dozen  or  more  rough-voiced, 
hairy  tomato-nosed,  watery-eyed  old  "toughies  from  Bitter 
Creek"  were  paying  their  evening  devotions  to  Bacchus.  A 
plain  pine  desk  supported  an  ink-stand  and  a  register.  The 
walls  were  without  decoration  save  such  as  was  offered  by 
a  dozen  bright  colored  hand-bills  adjuring  the  way  worn 

5.  Millard  Fillmore  Goodwin,  one  of  the  "bachelors'  mess"  in  Santa  Fe,  was  a 
native  of  New  York  state  but  entered  West  Point  from  Arizona.  He  was  two 
years  ahead  of  Bourke,  was  commissioned  in  the  9th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  at  this  time 
was  serving  in  Santa  Fe  as  regimental  quartermaster.  Just  a  year  before,  he  took 
part  in  the  Buell  expedition  which  went  south  into  Chihuahua  after  the  Apache  chief, 
Victorio. 
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pilgrim  to  try  "the  Rock  Island  Route" Go  East  by  the 

Union  Pacific — Remember  the  ever  popular  Burlington"— 
or  assuring  him  that  the  "great  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  was  positively  the  only  line  in  the  country  equipped  with 
the  Miller  coupler  buffer,  Westinghouse  air  brakes  and  Pull- 
man Palace  Cars." 

There  was  another  ornament,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention,  but  this  narrative  would  be  jejune  and  barren  did 
I  not  speak  of  him — "the  gentlemanly  and  genial"  hotel 
clerk,  as  he  was  called  by  the  "local"  of  the  town  paper  who 
was  getting  his  tooth-picks  free  at  the  "American."  Beau- 
tiful and  bright  he  stood,  preserving  all  the  supercilious 
arrogance  and,  in  a  somewhat  faded  way,  much  of  the  Ori- 
ental splendor  of  his  Saratoga  prototype.  His  hair  was 
rather  matted  and  his  shirt  no  longer  white;  but  on  his 
bosom  he  wore  a  carbuncle  pin  which  paled  its  ineffectual 
fires  only  before  the  lurid  flame  of  the  carbuncle  on  his  nose. 

This  could  hardly  be  the  place  in  which  to  look  for  a 
reserved  room,  least  of  all  a  bridal  chamber,  but  Snodgrass 
had  the  telegram  in  his  pocket.  "Ah-Ah !  Cawn't  I  be  shown 
to  No.  height,  you  know?"  queried  the  Angelican.  "Oh, 
you're  the  feller  what  wanted  a  room  reserved  for  him — 
eh?"  responded  the  hotel  dignitary— "Certainly."  "Gentle- 
men" (this  to  the  squad  of  drinkers,)  "here's  the  gentleman 
what  has  the  bridal  chamber — come  along" — and  taking 
Snodgrass's  satchel  in  his  hand,  the  clerk  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  an  impromptu  body  guard  of  the  old  topers  in 
double  file.  What  were  Snodgrass's  horror  and  amazement 
when  the  giggling,  drunken  crowd  half  conducted,  half 
pushed  him  into  a  long  narrow  room  with  canvas  roof,  in 
which  by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  solitary  coal-oil  lamp  he 
discerned  16  or  18  beds,  all  occupied  save  one  in  the  corner. 
"Yar's  yer  bridal  chamber,"  said  the  clerk  with  a  leer,  "hope 
ye'll  like  it."  This  cutting  piece  of  pleasantry  was  not  lost 
upon  his  drunken  auditory ;  each  and  all  exploded  in  a  peal 
of  laughter  and  joined  in  a  chorus  of  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  "high-tonedest"  bridal  chamber  in  Durango, 
it  was  bee  Gawd  and  don*  you  for  (hie) -git  (hie) ." 

The  Englishman,  glad  that  affairs  were  no  worse, 
disrobed  and  jumped  into  his  cot.  Sleep,  however,  was  im- 
possible on  account  of  a  war  of  words  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  occupying  couches  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  apartment.  The  war  did  not  last  long,  however,  for 
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one  called  the  other  a  liar  and  was  almost  at  once  shot  dead 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

The  proprietor  and  several  servants  rushed  in  to  find 
out  what  the  "difficulty"  was  about  and  seeing  that  the  dead 
man's  blood  was  spoiling  the  sheets,  hauled  the  "stiff"  out 
of  the  room  and  dumped  it  down  in  front  of  the  house  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  coroner  with  a  verdict  of  justifiable 
homicide.  Mr.  Snodgrass's  nerves  were  a  trifle  excited  by 
this  petty  incident  but  his  horror  was  intensified  by  the 
arrival  of  the  "down  coach",  and  by  seeing  one  of  its  pas- 
sengers coolly  shown  to  the  dead  man's  bed ! 

Then,  during  the  night,  another  one  of  his  fellow 
sleepers  died  of  consumption  and  was  promptly  hauled  out 
so  as  to  have  the  cot  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the  "Denver 
Express"  should  get  in,  in  the  morning.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  that  bloated  Saxon  declined  to  remain  in  Durango  an- 
other day?  Not  only  that,  he  went  back  to  London  and 
reported  in  the  clubs  that  the  metropolis  of  the  enterprise 
and  culture  of  S.  W.  Colorado  was  a  "blausted,  bloody  'Ell, 
you  know !" 

This  is  a  long  digression  to  make  from  what  I  had  in- 
tended for  a  brief  and  simple  reference  to  the  hotel  of  the 
town  and  the  town  itself ;  the  story,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
lacks  some  of  the  elements  of  probability  and  the  fact  that 
Goodwin  is  the  responsible  author  don't  add  to  its  trust- 
worthiness one  particle  in  my  own  estimation. 

Antonito,  I  have  said,  is  the  terminus  of  a  division  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway ;  it  is  more  than  that ; — 
it  is  the  point  of  divergence  of  two  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  that  widely  ramified  system  of  roads. 

At  the  present  date,  all  the  houses  are  of  pine  plank, 
unpainted,  and  the  town  has  a  raw  and  unfinished  air  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  bustle  and  activity  visible  in  its  streets 
or  at  the  depot  upon  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  N.  S.  and 
W.  Since  today  is  Sunday,  I  have  perhaps  seen  the  town  at 
a  time  when  most  people  would  be  in  its  streets  and  I  ought 
also  to  say  that  as  the  R.  R.  company  has  ceased  much  of 
the  work  upon  its  Western  "extensions",  the  discharged 
laborers  have  flocked  to  this  point  to  receive  the  pay  due 
them.  Gambling  saloons,  of  course,  are  plentiful  and 
painted,  brazen-faced  Cyprians  leer  from  open  doorways 
upon  the  fools  whose  hard  earned  money  makes  them  so 
tempting  a  prey  to  the  vicious.  One  of  these  painted  hags, 
still  young  but  seamed  with  the  brand  of  an  ill-spent  life, 
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sat  in  a  door-way,  while  a  tender  little  babe  played  and 
prattled  at  her  feet.  The  contrast  was  startling.  Vice  never 
appears  so  dreadful  as  when  brought  side  by  side  with  in- 
genuous, helpless  innocence !  Great  flocks  of  sheep  graze  in 
this  vicinity  and  along  the  course  of  the  Conejos  river  which 
meanders  by  the  town,  numbers  of  happy-go-lucky  Mexicans 
go  through  the  pretence  of  cultivating  a  rich  soil  which 
"when  tickled  with  the  hoe,  laughs  with  the  harvest." 

Potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce 
and  turnips  are  all  raised  in  abundance  and  melons  in  small 
quantities.  Fruits  have  not  been  planted.  Oats,  corn,  and 
wheat  do  excellently  well  and  yield  fine  returns,  but  it  re- 
mains for  those  shrewd,  painstaking  farmers,  the  Mormons, 
to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  soil;  they  have 
recently  established  one  of  their  "stakes,"  or  colonies,  of 
200  souls — at  Manessa,  9  m.  N.  &  W.  of  Antonito,  and  their 
efforts  thus  far  have  met  with  the  most  encouraging  results. 

October  3d,  1881.  Monday.  Sleep  much  broken  last  night. 
The  partitions  between  the  rooms  being  nothing  more  than 
pine  shavings  covered  with  wall  paper,  every  sound  made  in 
any  one  room  could  be  heard  in  all  the  others.  Near  by  was 
a  man  suffering  from  night-mare  and  filling  up  the  gaps 
between  spells  with  a  snore  that  waked  me  up  with  a  start 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  my  train  moving  off  without  me; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  reposed  a  mother  and 
baby.  The  baby  began  work  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
night  by  inaugurating  a  series  of  Thomas  (cat)  concerts, 
which  the  doting  mother  supplemented  with  a  liberal  invoice 
of  "baby  talk."  "Dare  now.  Did  dey  'buse  mudder's  itzy 
babens?  Es  ay  did — dey  'bused  muzzer's  pooty  baby"  and 
a  lot  more  of  the  same  nauseating  stuff,  intended,  I've  no 
doubt,  to  soothe  the  young  brat.  So  absorbed  did  the  mother 
become  in  her  monologue  that  she  lost  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions tendered  free  of  charge  by  the  crusty  old  bachelors 
in  the  adjoining  apartments :  "give  that  calf  more  rope" — 
"drown  him" :  "stick  a  clothespin  on  his  nose,"  "knock  the 
stuffing  out  of  him,"  and  others  of  like  import, — all  of  them 
valuable  and  I  am  certain  that  had  the  fond  mother  heard 
any  of  them  she  would  have  expressed  her  gratitude 
promptly  and  in  the  most  vigorous  language. 

The  train  from  Denver  was  at  least  an  hour  late.  It 
had,  attached  to  it,  a  Pullman  in  which  I  secured  a  seat, 
much  to  my  delight.  Leaving  Antonito,  our  course  was  up 
grade,  cutting  first  through  a  basalt  formation  and  then 
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through  one  of  drift,  winding  up  a  wonderful  series  of 
curves  through  and  around  ranges  of  hills  of  great  height, 
but  of  gentle  sloping  contour.  Their  summits  were  bare  but 
timber  in  great  abundance  covered  the  lower  skirts  and 
filled  the  ravines  and  side-canons,  growing,  not  in  dense, 
compact  masses  but  scattered  so  as  to  permit  the  fullest 
growth  to  each  stem,  and  also  to  disclose  the  full  beauty  of 
each.  There  were  straight,  symmetrical,  graceful  pines  with 
foliage  of  dark-green  velvet;  quaking  asps  with  smooth 
white  boles  and  shivering  leaves,  jaundiced  with  the  frosts 
of  the  early  autumn;  the  ever  lovely  and  majestic  balsam 
with  branches  tipped  with  silver;  and  lower  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canon,  already  far  beneath  us,  a  sinuous  line 
of  yellow  foliage,  half  concealed,  half-disclosed  the  prattling 
current  of  the  glistening  "Los  Pinos."  Our  train  twisted 
and  turned,  dodged  in  and  out  amid  huge  crags ;  cut  its  way 
through  the  narrowest  excavations  or  hugged  the  edges  of 
precipices,  until  it  had  attained  a  large  out-cropping  of  con- 
glomerate, through  which  a  short  tunnel  was  pierced  and 
then  our  route  followed  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  main  canon  to 
the  back-bone  of  the  range,  a  heaped-up  mass  of  giant  cliffs 
of  grim,  gaunt  granite  between  which  the  pent  up  waters 
surged  in  greenish  waves  capped  with  white.  Our  exclama- 
tions of  astonishment  and  delight  were  cut  short  by  a  tunnel 
whose  farther  extremity  abutted  upon  a  frail  bridge,  span- 
ning a  yawning  chasm  in  tthe  naked  rock.  Our  breaths  grew 
short  and  our  pulses  beat  more  quickly  as  we  gazed  out  of 
the  car-windows  down  into  the  abyss  to  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  main  canon,  a  scene  unequalled  by  anything 
in  my  experience  for  sublimity  and  majestic  beauty.  The 
road  for  the  next  ten  miles  was  soon  camparatively  level — 
that  is  for  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  We  had  many  curves 
but  no  precipices  and  the  grades — all  down — were  much 
easier  than  those  surmounted  on  the  other  side.  Timber 
grew  scarcer  and  much  of  that  in  sight  was  burned  or  wind- 
wrecked.  The  hills  were  thickly  tufted  with  grass  already 
yellowed  by  age  and  frost  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape was  strongly  suggestive  of  approaching  winter — a 
suggestion  not  weakened  by  the  heavy  pall  of  fleecy  blue- 
gray  clouds,  hanging  low  in  the  sky.  We  here  met  the  "up 
train"  and  almost  immediately  after,  began  to  run  down  a 
very  steep  grade,  leading  by  a  marvellous  maze  of  curves 
and  zig-zags  to  the  lovely  canon  of  Wolf  Creek  not  so  narrow 
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as  that  of  Los  Finos,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  unusually 
impressive. 

The  confining  hills  fell  away  in  lofty  terraces  where  Na- 
ture had  made  a  lavish  display  of  color  in  the  bright  russet, 
emerald  green,  gray,  brown  and  drab  of  the  pine  balsam 
spruce  and  aspen  foliage  and  the  more  subdued  tints  of 
the  rocks  and  grasses.  A  pretty  bridge  boldly  cleared  the 
deep  ravine  of  Wolf  Creek  choked  with  a  solid  and  interlac- 
ing growth  of  spruce  and  balsam.  The  overhanging  boughs 
formed  a  noble  arch  to  shelter  from  the  sun-light  the  silvery 
cascades  which  filled  the  ravine  with  a  merry  symphony  as 
they  danced  from  rock  to  rock  in  their  downward  course  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Chama.  He  must  be  an  emotionless  artist 
whose  canvas  wouldn't  glow  under  the  impulse  of  such  land- 
scapes. 

Supped  at  Chama,  a  pleasant  little  hamlet,  snugly  shel- 
tered in  a  heavy  grove  of  pine  at  the  confluence  of  Wolf 
creek  and  the  Rio  Chama,  the  channels  of  both  streams 
being  marked  out  by  heavy  yellow-russet  fringe  of  cotton- 
wood  and  quaking  asp.  Near  here  the  Rail  Road  re-enters 
New  Mexico  and  keeps  to  the  S.  of  the  Colorado  Boundary 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Night  was  closing  in  upon  us  and  smoky  masses  of 
cloud,  creeping  stealthily  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
were  bringing  darkness  and  dampness  in  their  train.  Lights 
were  flashing  from  all  the  windows  in  the  town  [Chama]  ; 
our  porter  was  quietly  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  car,  stop- 
ping only  occasionally  to  respond  to  the  pointless  questions 
of  some  idle  passenger  like  myself.  The  day  was  ended  and 
with  it  the  task  of  collecting  notes  and  data  of  my  journey. 
Rained  all  evening. 

During  the  night,  I  waked  up  several  times  and  saw 
that  the  country  through  which  we  were  travelling  was  well 
timbered.  The  rain  continued  until  the  morning  of 

October  4th,  1881,  Tuesday.  We  reached  Durango  at  1:30 
A.  M.,  but  were  not  disturbed  in  our  slumbers  until  nearly  7 
o'clock.  Altho'  the  streets  were  muddy,  and  the  heavens 
overcast,  I  could  see  that  Durango  was  very  prettily  situ- 
ated in  a  nest  of  noble  mountains.  It  has  all  the  exterior 
signs  of  being  one  of  those  mushroom  mining  towns  we  read 
of,  springing  up  like  the  gourd  in  the  night.  It  contains 
3000  inhabitants  sheltered  in  comfortable  houses,  not  a  few 
of  which  are  brick.  Substantial  brick  blocks  line  the  busi- 
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ness  streets,  there  are  3  hotels  in  full  blast  and  all  kinds  of 
business  represented  and  represented  well. 
The  Daily  Record  contains  a  very  full  telegraphic  synopsis 
of  the  news  of  the  day ;  the  issue  of  this  morning  informed 
its  readers  of  the  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork, 
the  arrival  of  President  Arthur  in  N.  Y.,  the  death  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  of  Mrs.  Hatch,  wife  of  General  Hatch,  Comdg. 
this  Dist. — the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Madison  (Neb.?) 
by  a  cyclone,  the  loss  of  the  Steamship  City  of  Merida  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  the  outbreak  of  the  Chiricahua  Ind'ns  from 
their  Reservation  in  Arizona — and  other  items  without 
number — a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  enterprise  and 
business  intelligence.  Durango  has  fine  drug  stores,  hard- 
ware, dry-goods,  grocery  and  liquor  establishments,  barber 
shops,  bath  rooms,  a  mattress  factory!  an  undertaker  who 
had  established  himself  "to  fill  a  long  felt  want,"  and  other 
forms  of  industry.  Smelting  works  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  R.  R.  Co.  has  built  good  depot  accommodations 
and  contemplates  the  immediate  extension  of  its  branch  to 
Rice,  a  new  mining  camp  to  the  North  West.  There  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  quack  doctors,  jack  lawyers,  black- 
legs, prostitutes  and  other  parasites  who  prey  upon  their 
fellow  men.  And  in  this  really  wonderful  little  town,  less 
than  a  year  ago  not  a  single  house  was  standing ! 

While  waiting  for  an  ambulance  to  arrive  from  Fort 
Lewis,  I  strolled  around  Durango  and  out  beyond  the  town 
some  distance  down  the  course  of  the  charming  Las  Animas. 
The  rugged  peaks,  guarding  the  lovely,  narrow  valley,  had 
attired  themselves  in  a  hundred  gay  hues — an  affectation  of 
youth  very  unbecoming  their  age  and  prominence  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  ravages  of  Time,  the  wrinkles  and 
seams  of  the  centuries,  were  concealed  or  softened  by  the 
bright  russet  and  orange  flush  of  the  scrub-oak.  The  leaves 
of  the  pine  and  balsam  and  the  silvery  sprigs  of  the  spruce 
had  been  cleaned  and  brightened  by  gentle  showers;  under 
the  friendly  shadow  of  passing  clouds  were  hidden  many  of 
the  rugged  and  angular  prominences  and  cavities,  while  the 
fugitive  rays  of  a  mellow  October  sun  were  attracted  to  the 
more  voluptuous  contours  of  the  lower  hills.  "Truly !"  I  said 
to  myself,  "these  old  belles  have  done  good  work  at  their 
morning  toilette !  After  being  admired  for  centuries,  listen- 
ing no  doubt  to  the  rapturous  praises  of  the  forgotten  race 
we  call  the  Cliff-Dwellers,  and  extorting  the  trembling  ado- 
ration of  fierce  Ute  and  Navajo,  they  are  not  yet  willing  to 
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admit  that  they  have  become  at  all  passe  but  have  reentered 
the  field  bent  upon  new  conquests."  and,  while  soliloquizing 
thus,  I  doffed  my  hat  as  one  of  the  first  new  American  men 
privileged  to  pay  respectful  homage  to  these  beauties  so 
ancient  and  yet  so  young. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  noticed  with  pleasurable  sur- 
prise, rows  of  dainty  little  Queen  Anne  cottages,  of  wood, 
and  others  of  brick,  with  bay  windows  and  other  modern 
improvements.  The  emblems  of  mourning  for  Presd.  Gar- 
field  were  still  in  place — a  gratifying  proof  that  in  the 
search  for  the  new  Pactolus,  our  Argonauts  of  the  S.  W. 
hadn't  forgotten  the  respect  due  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
Chief  Magistrate. 

The  class  of  people  now  pouring  into  Durango  and  the 
San  Juan  embodies  intelligence,  mental  and  physical  activity, 
and  good  character.  Law  and  order  are  driving  out  anarchy 
&  misrule.  The  Stockton  gang  of  "rustlers,"  which  only  two 
months  since  seemed  to  hold  full  sway,  has  been  entirely 
crushed,  six  of  its  members  biting  the  dust  in  as  many 
weeks  and  Stockton,  the  leader,  receiving  his  death  wound 
a  week  ago.  This  was  a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  necessitating  a 
hip  amputation.  Under  the  skilful  butchery  of  the  town 
esculapii,  the  noted  brigand  bled  to  death  and  the  spirit  of 
an  outlaw,  who  so  lately  had  held  all  this  region  in  terror, 
took  its  flight  to  the  realm  of  the  Great  Hereafter. 

My  writing  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  cor- 
poral from  Fort  Lewis,  to  announce  that  an  ambulance  was 
in  waiting  to  drive  me  to  the  Post. 

A  drizzling,  but  not  unpleasant,  rain  fell  during  the 
later  hours  of  the  morning,  filling  the  valley  with  a  soft  mist 
behind  which  the  loftier  peaks  hid  themselves  from  our 
view. 

A  squad  of  Utes,  men  and  women,  with  vermillion 
faces,  ebony  hair  and  wrapped  in  bright  Navajo  blankets  in 
Durango,  with  their  ponies  to  contest  the  races  advertised 
for  to-day.  Left  Durango,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Ani- 
mas,  a  gentle  mountain  stream  of  crystal  water  75'  wide, 
placidly  rippling  over  its  bed  of  boulders,  passed  the  new 
brick-yard,  where  men  were  burning  the  materials  for  con- 
structing new  business  blocks  of  this  lively  town,  and  turned 
into  the  valley  of  "Lightning"  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Ani- 
mas — a  pretty  streamlet  whose  course  and  dimensions  are 
almost  hidden  in  the  shady  branches  of  a  thick  fringe  of 
cottonwood,  quaking  asp  &  scrub-oak — all  yellowing  rapidly 
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under  the  action  of  frost.  Met  Capt.  &  Mrs.  Rogers,  13tb 
Infantry.  Road,  altho  rocky  and  firm  underneath  was 
muddy  on  the  surface.  An  irrigating  ditch  taken  out  by  a 
family  of  Mexicans,  watered  a  small  vegetable  patch.  Two 
wagons,  loaded  with  coal  of  a  very  fine  quality  stopped  the 
way  for  a  moment.  They  were  from  the  mines  up  the  canon. 
Another  brick-yard,  a  toll-gate,  more  lovely  scenery — the 
music  of  running  water  and  the  mournful  lowing  of  a  cow  in 
the  shrubbery  answering  the  bleat  of  her  calf  in  a  neighbor- 
ing "corral",  distracted  my  attention  a  little  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  driver  who  was  giving  me  the  details  of  the 
killing  of  Stockton,  the  desperado,  in  Durango,  last  week  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

Stockton,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  was  believed  to  have 
been  influenced  partly  by  his  wife's  fears  &  partly  by  love 
of  gain  to  "give  the  gang  away/'  His  ostensible  reason  was 
his  disapproval  of  the  murder  of  the  Sheriff  of  Silverton, 
which  crime  lay  heavy  on  the  outlaw's  conscience. 

Being  promised  immunity  from  punishment  for  past 
offenses,  and  the  full  amount  of  the  reward  offered,  i.  e. 
$2500,  he  was  secretly  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  and,  in  that 
capacity,  arrested  "Burt"  Wilkinson,  the  murderer  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  "Sheriff  of  San  Jewan."  The  people  of 
Silverton  did  not  let  Wilkinson  weary  of  the  "law's  delay." 
They  hanged  him  at  once,  in  company  with  a  "nigger"  who 
was  "a  tough  one,  you  bet."  This  base  treachery  of  Stockton 
to  his  own  men  aroused  against  him  a  strong  under-current 
of  disgust — and  his  gang  of  course  swore  vengeance.  They 
had  members  and  connections  among  the  officials  of  Durango 
and  other  places:  one  of  them,  a  fellow  named  Sullivan, 
had  something  to  do  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

He  sought  a  quarrel  with  Stockton,  and  an  excuse  was 
not  long  wanting  with  a  desperado  who  carried  a  small 
arsenal  upon  his  person. 

Sullivan  "got  the  drop" — fired  and  Stockton,  in  the  ele- 
gant language  of  my  informant,  "squealed  like  a  pig." 

He  begged  his  audience  not  to  hang  him  and  in  many 
ways  behaved  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  desperado  of  the 
story  books.  The  driver  was  evidently  disgusted  with  him 
and  said,  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  "he  didn't  die  game  no  how." 
The  subsequent  scientific  butchery  of  the  wounded  outlaw 
has  been  appropriately  referred  to  in  preceding  pages. 

"I  reckon  the  gang'll  break  up  now — the  Eskridge 
boys'll  be  apt  to  git.  Did  yer  notice  that-a  feller  I  was  a' 
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talkin'  to  at  the  Day-po?  Wa-al,  his  name's  Noot:  he's  a 
hard  un,  too — He'll  go  pooty  soon.  He's  wanted  now  down 
in  New  Mexico.  They  say  he  massacreed  a  hull  family — a 
mother  and  two  kids — ya'as,  he'll  go  pooty  soon.  He  used 
to  be  a  p'leeceman  (God  save  the  mark.  J.  G.  B.)  in 
Durango,  but  they  fired  him  out  last  week." 

With  such  interesting  conversation,  the  driver  good- 
naturedly  enlivened  our  trip  through  "Wild  Cat  Canon" — a 
lovely  glen,  walled  in  by  steep  ledges  of  shapely  pine  trees. 
In  length,  the  canon  was  not  over  two  miles — at  further 
extremity  are  the  coal  mines  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Co.  from 
which  came  the  wagons  of  black  diamonds  already  noted. 
Two  very  good  springs  flow  by  the  road:  one  at  the  coal 
banks,  and  the  other  at  the  "Ranch,"  several  miles  beyond. 

At  the  latter  point  was  the  camp  of  a  small  detachment 
of  the  13th  Inf 'y,  engaged  in  putting  up  telegraph  poles  for 
the  line  to  connect  the  Fort  with  the  R.  R.  terminus.  The 
country,  from  this  on,  was  of  easier  contour  and  a  succession 
of  pretty  parks;  the  timber,  pine;  and  the  grass  "bunch", 
very  good  for  cattle  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  vicinity 
altho',  to  my  mind,  sheep  would  be  better. 

An  occasional  party  of  miners  and  prospectors  jogged 
by  on  their  patient  long-eared  little  "burros"  going  to 
Durango  with  bullion,  or  returning  with  supplies  for  "Par- 
rot" and  other  "camps".  Trains  of  wagons  also  brightened 
the  road,  the  bells  of  the  leaders  jingling  musically  and  the 
sharp  cries  of  the  drivers  or  the  sharper  cracks  of  their 
whips,  exploding  in  the  forest  like  the  report  of  rifles. 

The  cawing  of  crows,  perched  on  the  topmost  limbs  of 
high  pines,  &  the  twittering  of  pretty  blue  birds  were  the 
only  signs  of  animal  life  other  than  those  spoken  of  above. 

From  the  summit  of  a  small  wooded  knoll  an  excellent 
view  of  the  adjacent  territory  was  obtained ;  a  continuation 
of  lofty  terraces,  abrupt  ridges,  and  deep  canons  plentifully 
watered  and  abundantly  treed,  seamed  with  coal  measures 
and  rifted  with  valuable  ledges  of  silver.  Building  material 
of  all  kinds — granite,  sandstone,  and  brick  clay  accessible — 
and  fertile  "truck"  and  farm  patches  in  all  the  ravines  and 
valleys.  I  couldn't  find  fault  with  the  Utes  for  their  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  such  a  noble  estate.  This  pine-timbered 
mesa  was  two  miles  across;  on  the  W.  side  of  it  was  the 
valley  of  the  La  Plata,  which,  like  all  the  streams  in  this 
part  of  Colorado,  was  a  picturesque  mountain  river,  with 
fertile  valley,  well  fringed  with  timber.  The  Post  saw-mill 
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was  on  the  road  at  foot  of  this  mesa :  it  was  well  supplied 
with  saw  logs  of  good  dimensions,  some  ranging  as  high  as 
3'  in  diameter. 

To  the  Post,  11/2  m.  further  down  the  valley,  the  total 
distance  from  Durango  being  12  miles,  nearly  all  of  it  up 
grade  along  a  sidling,  muddy  road.  Direction  nearly  due 
West,  time  4  hours. 

Colonel  Crofton,6  13th  Infy  and  wife  recd  me  with  great 
kindness,  the  Colonel  compounded  an  appetizing  toddy 
which  overcame  the  effects  of  the  damp,  chilly  air  and  Mrs. 
Crofton  gave  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  good  warm 
lunch — attentions  which  I  appreciated  highly,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  never  in  my  life  have  tasted  jucier  or  more  tender 
beef  steak  than  that  which  was  served  up  for  me  at  their 
table.  A  good  deal  of  this  kindness,  I  fancied,  was  on  ac- 
count of  Roberts,  my  associate  on  Gen1  Crook's  staff,  who 
seemed  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  and  of  whom  and  his  charming  family,  the  Crof- 
tons  made  many  inquiries.  I  also  met  Lt.  Mumford7  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  our  cadet  days  in  1869,  and  also  Licuts. 
Davies,  Kavanaugh  &  Gow.  I  explained  to  Col.  Crofton  that 
I  had  come  out  to  his  post  to  see  what  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  an  examination  of  the  cliff-buildings  in  the 
canons  of  the  McElmo,  Hovinweep,  Mancos,  Chaco,  and 
other  streams  close  to  his  post.  Col.  Crofton  entered  warmly 
into  my  projects  and  said  that  when  I  returned  in  the  spring, 
he  would  gladly  let  me  have  his  company  of  mounted  Infan- 
try as  an  escort.8 

The  rain  was  so  heavy  and  my  stay  so  short  that  I  made 
no  attempt  to  examine  the  post.  A  casual  glance  showed  me 
that  it  was  well-situated  and  well-built:  the  garrison  con- 
sists of  five  companies  of  the  13th  Infantry,  one  of  them 
mounted.  The  quarters  and  buildings  are  not  yet  completed 
and  may  not  be  for  several  months  to  come — .All  the  lumber 
needed  is  furnished  by  the  mill,  from  the  timber  on  the 
reservation.  Coal  of  the  very  best  quality  is  also  extracted 
from  mines  on  the  Reservation.  A  great  pile  of  it  is  in  the 

6.  Robert   E.    A.    Crofton,    native   of   Ireland,    enlisted    in    the    Civil    War    from 
Delaware,  beginning  as  a  captain  of  the  16th  U.  S.  infantry.    He  remained  in  service 
and  since  April  27,  1879,  had  been  lieut-coJ.  of  the  13th  regiment. 

7.  Lieut.  Thos.  S.  Mumford,  like  Goodwin,  was  in  the  1867  class  at  West  Point. 

8.  This  hope  was   not  to  be  realized.     Bourke's   primary   aim   was   to   make   his 
ethnological  survey  of  the  Southwest  as  complete  as  possible,  his  archaeological  inter- 
est was  secondary. 
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Q.  M.  Corral,  and  equals  in  quality  the  best  I've  seen  in  the 
S.  W.  The  Company  gardens  yield  exuberantly  all  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

I  made  known  to  Col.  Crofton  that  I  was  anxious  to 
reach  Moqui  Agency  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  Cohonino  canon  without  trouble  from  snow 
and  also  explained  how  I  had  been  four  days  in  making  the 
trip  to  his  post  where  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
it  could  be  made  in  24  hrs. 

As  Surgeon  Brown  of  the  post  was  about  starting  for 
Durango  to  catch  the  night  Express,  I  concluded  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  accompany  him  and  thus  save 
a  delay  of  a  day  or  even  longer  should  the  storm  continue. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Crofton  were  very  courteous  in  their 
invitation  to  me  to  remain  and  accept  such  hospitality  as 
they  could  extend,  but  my  mind  was  made  up  and  after  bid- 
ding them  adieu,  I  returned  in  the  ambulance  with  the 
Doctor.  The  town  was  reached  in  just  two  hours,  the  grade 
being  all  in  our  favor,  going  from  the  post.  It  rained  heavily 
all  the  way,  but  we  reached  the  depot  without  accident.  Not 
having  much  to  do  and  the  train  not  starting  until  midnight, 
we  made  a  round  of  the  town  which  impressed  me  even  more 
favorably  by  night  than  it  did  in  the  morning.  The  grocery 
stores  carry  large  and  well-assorted  stocks  of  the  finest 
goods ;  every  conceivable  thing  in  the  shape  of  canned  stuffs 
can  be  had  in  quantity  in  Durango.  One  of  the  stores  had 
on  exhibition  a  pumpkin,  183  Ibs.  in  weight  and  over  6  ft. 
in  girth!  This  vegetable  monster  was  raised  on  a  ranch 
near  Farmington,  50  m.  S.  W.  of  Durango.  Next  to  it  was 
a  white  turnip,  weighing  9  pounds.  The  hardware,  dry 
goods  and  drug  stores  were  equally  well  stocked  and  had 
all  the  appearance  of  doing  a  "rushing"  business. 

After  getting  through  with  the  stores,  we  went  to  a 
little  den,  called  Ehlich's  Chop  House.  This  was  crowded 
with  hungry  guests,  waiting  their  turn  to  get  a  "square 
meal"  for  which  the  place  is  noted  in  Durango.  Doctor 
Brown  and  I  at  last  found  seats  and  gave  our  orders.  We 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  meal ;  it  was  excellent  in 
every  respect. 

The  patrons  of  the  place  were  nearly  all  miners  and  pros- 
pectors— a  good  natured  set  who  listened  with  quiet,  pleas- 
ant humor  to  the  assertions  of  a  gentleman  who  was  very 
drunk:  "Boys,  I'm  a  (hie)  Dem-crat  (thumping  table) 
yash — thash  wash  I  am — I'm  Dem-crat,  I  am — I  was  born 
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Dem-crat, — I've  lived  a  Democrat — and  I'll  die  a  Democrat. 
Thash  kine  man  I  am,  boys — I'm  a  Dem'crat  'n  doan  you 
(hie)  forgit". 

The  remaining  feature  of  Durango  is  the  ' "hurdy-gurdy" 
— an  institution  found  only  in  a  mining  community  or  a 
town  which  deals  in  miner'  supplies.  In  these  hurdy-gurdies, 
all  the  vile  passions  of  man  are  stimulated  and  gratified. 

On  the  L.  hand  side  of  the  door,  as  you  enter,  is  a  faro- 
bank  surrounded  by  its  votaries.  One  look  at  the  dealer's 
face  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  was  the  worst  kind  of  a 
"skin  game,"  something  which  the  players,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  seen  as  soon  as  I,  had  they  not  been  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  bad  whiskey. 

All  brands  of  soul-destroying  liquors  found  ready  sale 
over  the  bar  on  the  Right,  while  the  center  of  the  hall  was 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dancers  who  went 
through  the  merry  mazes  to  the  "lascivious  pleasings  of  the 
lute" — that  is  to  say  to  the  music  of  a  German  band,  the 
principal  or  at  least  most  effective  instruments  in  which 
were  a  wheezy  cornet  and  a  bass-drum — The  bass-drummer 
must  have  been  paid  by  the  thump;  upon  no  other  theory 
could  I  account  for  his  energy  in  putting  in  2  thumps  to 
every  note. 

The  "ladies"  and  "gents" — to  desecrate  these  noble 
names  in  speaking  of  such  cattle,  were  the  "hardest"  speci- 
mens imaginable — veterans  in  vice — graduates  in  depravity 
and  debauchery.  One  of  the  females  was  a  mere  girl,  of  good 
figure,  from  whose  face  all  trace  of  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment had  not  yet  been  blotted;  her  companions  were  bold 
"eatty"-looking  hags,  none  too  good  for  their  business.  The 
dance  was  in  full  blast  when  we  entered;  high  above  the 
tooting  of  squeaky  cornet  and  the  thumping  of  drum,  above 
the  clink  of  glasses  or  the  rattle  of  "chips"  the  husky  voice 
of  the  red-faced  "caller"  rang  out  his  directions  to  the 
dancers  "Leddies  to  the  R  en  gents  to  the  Left.  Bal'nce  to 
yer  podners.  All  hands  round.  Ally  man  left — All  Sashay" 
— and  so  it  went,  I  suppose  all  night,  but  the  Dr.  and  I  had 
seen  all  we  cared  to  see  and  trudged  down  through  the  mud 
to  the  depot  and  tumbled  into  our  berths  in  the  sleeper. 

October  5th,  1881.  Wednesday.  When  we  awakened  this 
morning,  rain  was  still  falling  briskly.  We  were  close  upon 
Chama  where  we  breakfasted  and  took  on  a  "double  header," 
to  haul  us  over  the  steep  grade  of  the  mountains.  The  scen- 
ery was  as  beautiful  to  my  eye  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
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it,  lovelier  in  fact.  Many  of  the  "bits"  of  landscape  on  this 
road  would  make  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  artist  who 
could  reproduce  them.  Besides  the  grander  incidents  alluded 
to  already,  I  noticed  dozens  of  cosey  little  glens,  adown 
which  trickled  adamantine  springs — with  no  trace  of  human 
proximity  save  the  occasional  deserted  and  dismantled  "dug- 
outs", once  occupied  by  the  graders  while  constructing  the 
road.  The  peerless  beauty  of  the  country,  traversed  by  the 
D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.  cannot  be  over-estimated,  neither  can  too 
much  be  said  of  the  engineering  ability  which  has  made  this 
line  a  living  reality.  At  one  point  we  were  shown  the  preci- 
pice over  which  a  train  dashed,  killing  eight  passengers. 

The  rain  ceased  about  noon ;  day  remained  cloudy  and 
cold,  until  we  reached  Antonito,  when  a  spiteful,  driving 
storm  flooded  the  country  for  an  hour  and  chilled  us  to  the 
marrow. 

At  Antonito  I  learned  the  exasperating  news  that  our 
train  did  not  "connect"  for  Santa  Fe;  passengers  had  no 
choice  but  to  remain  over  in  Antonito  one  day.  I  had  seen  all 
of  Antonito  I  wanted  and  sooner  than  spend  one  unneces- 
sary hour  there,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  on  to  Fort  Gar- 
land, 53  miles  to  the  East.  Our  train  reached  there  by  5 :30 
in  the  P.  M.  I  remained  with  my  friends  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Mul- 
hall,  Mulhall9  being  the  only  officer  at  the  post  excepting 
Dr.  Corcoran,  who  also  had  his  wife  with  him. 

Of  Fort  Garland  I  cannot  say  much.  It  is  on  Cucharas 
Ck,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  is  fast  falling  to  ruins,  the 
garrison  being  a  small  detachment  of  the  14th  Infantry, 
guarding  supplies  for  the  troops  in  the  Uncompahgre  Ute 
country.  The  situation  is  delightful,  climate  excellent,  and 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  full  of  game  of  all  kinds, 
while  every  stream  in  the  vicinity  yields  good  sport  to  the 
trout  fisherman. 

October  6th,  1881.  Thursday.  Left  Garland  at  9  o'clock 
of  a  damp,  cloudy,  dispiriting  morning.  Reached  Antonito 
(53)  m.  on  time:  during  the  interval  of  taking  dinner  and 
changing  cars,  a  controversy  sprang  up  between  two  Mile- 
sian gentlemen  as  to  whether  "Cassidy  sthole  the  darg  or 
no."  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Cinny  Costigan  in 


9.  Stephen  J.  Mulhall  was  native  to  New  York  and  had  served  in  the  army  as 
a  private  and  musician  from  1862  to  1867.  He  was  commissioned  a  2nd  lieutenant 
on  Feb.  29,  1876,  and  assigned  to  the  14th  U.  S.  infantry.  He  did  not  become  a  1st 
lieutenant  until  1888 ;  he  retired  from  service  three  years  later. 
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the  negative.  The  argument  became  animated,  and  fervent, 
if  not  brilliant. 

The  original  topic  of  discussion  was  soon  made  subsidi- 
ary to  questions  of  pedigree,  in  which  the  bystanders 
learned  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  maternal  ances- 
tors of  the  Costigans  and  Murphies  alike  and  also  that  Mr. 
Costigan  was  a  "dirty  Tar  Down".  Mr.  Costigan  hereupon 
informed  Mr.  Murphy  that  he  was  prepared  to  "mop  the 
flur"  with  him. 

The  interference  of  officious  bystanders  deprived  my 
journal  of  the  interesting  notes  of  the  affray  I  so  fondly 
hoped  I  might  be  able  to  insert.  The  dog,  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  I  learned,  was  a  bull-pup  worth  two  for  a  quarter 
or  something  like  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Co.  made  a  woful 
mistake  in  following  down  the  R.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Had  the  line  turned  S.  from  Fort  Garland  and  pushed 
through  the  fertile  valleys  between  that  point  and  Taos, 
the  Co.  would  have  opened  up  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  farming  land  in  the  S-W.  and  to  achieve  this  result  no 
greater  obstacles  would  have  to  be  overcome  than  have  been 
so  triumphantly  met  on  the  route  actually  pursued.  A  very 
heavy  storm  of  rain — something  we  have  no  right  to  look  for 
at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  descended  upon  us  between 
4  and  5  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  also  remarkable  for  another 
fact — the  beautiful  and  perfect  double  rainbow  making  a 
complete  half  circle  in  the  storm  clouds  and  impressing  upon 
the  observer's  mind  the  tender  Biblical  myth  that  God  had 
set  this  as  his  bow  of  promise  in  the  sky. 

The  inferior  arc  was  brilliant,  the  superior,  of  inverted 
colors  not  quite  so  luminous  but  perfectly  well  defined — a 
broad  band  of  purplest  cloud  intervened  while  the  outer 
boundaries  were  masses  of  silvery-gray.  Altogether,  it  was 
the  most  striking  exhibition  of  refraction  that  I've  ever  been 
called  upon  to  note. 

The  heavy  rains  of  yesterday  and  this  afternoon  washed 
the  track  out  some  and  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  repair 
party  on  a  hand-car  precede  our  locomotive.  Found  an  am- 
bulance awaiting  me  at  Espanola,  slept  in  the  open  air — 
night  very  damp.  Heavy  dew  fell  towards  morning. 

October  7th,  1881.  Friday.  Got  to  Santa  Fe  without 
anything  to  note :  no  communication  open  to  S.  Rainstorm 
had  destroyed  Santa  Fe  track  near  Wallace. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
ACOMA  AND  LACUNA 

MOST  OF  the  month  of  October  1881  was  spent  by  Bourke 
in  his  last  journey  to  the  Hopi  towns  and  his  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  reach  the  "Cohonino  settlements."  October 
26th  found  him,  and  his  companion  Strout  of  Santa  Fe  back 
at  Wingate  station  with  their  army  ambulance  waiting  for  a 
belated  eastbound  train.  Bourke  proposed  now  to  make  his 
first  visit  to  the  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna. 

October  27th,  Thursday.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
snow  was  falling  rapidly,  the  atmosphere  was  chilly  and  the 
sky,  overcast  with  sullen  gray  clouds,  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding. Hall1  jumped  up  briskly  and  in  a  moment  or  two,  a 
blazing  fire  alongside  our  car  told  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
(to  us)  pleasing  business  of  preparing  breakfast.  This  was 
dispatched  very  promptly  and  then,  of  course,  we  hurried 
over  to  the  Telegraph  Office  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  our 
train ;  the  operator  informed  us  that  it  had  left  Saunders 
at  7  A.  M.  The  intervening  distance  of  63  m.  from  there 
here  ought  to  be  covered  by  noon,  at  the  latest. 

Mem.  The  "Bow-drill"  of  the  Moquis,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Zuni  Indians  is  the  same  as  the  "spindle  drill"  of  the 
natives  of  New  Guinea,  described  by  Stone,  (Franklin 
Square  Library.)  (Footnote:  A  book  which  I  read,  along 
with  a  re-perusal  of  Thackeray's  "Dennis  Duval".) 

The  train  did  not  arrive  until  3  P.  M.,  almost  a  day 
behind  time.  The  afternoon  became  cloudy  and  disagreeable. 

Reached  Crane's  at  8 :30  P.  M. — Here  we  learned  that 
the  freight  train  would  proceed  no  farther  until  9:30  the 
next  morning.  Made  down  our  blankets  in  the  lee  of  a  pile 
of  iron  rails — the  shelter  from  the  night  wind  was  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  comfort.  Before  morning,  the  cold 
became  very  severe.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  bril- 
liant with  the  twinkling  of  countless  stars  and  the  gentle 
light  of  the  new  moon — a  thick,  white  frost  covered  the 
ground  as  with  the  snows  of  winter. 

1.  Private  Hall,  10th  U.  S.  cavalry,  had  reported  to  Bourke  at  Fort  Wingate  for 
duty  as  orderly,  on  October  26.  "He  is  a  very  good-looking  colored  soldier,  and  as  he 
killed  two  Santa  Fe  gamblers,  in  one  night,  in  a  'dead-fall'  in  the  city  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  I  am  decidedly  prejudiced  in  his  favor." 

Strout  was  a  nephew  of  Capt.  C.  A.  Woodruff. 
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October  28th,  1881.  Friday.  The  air  this  A.  M.  was  very 
sharp  but  in  the  warm  sunlight,  we  did  not  heed  its  keenness. 
Ate  breakfast  by  7  o'clock:  packed  our  traps  and  awaited 
the  departure  of  the  train ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  backing 
and  filling  in  making  up  the  train,  so  we  were  able  to  see 
much  of  the  fine  new  freight  engines  of  this  road.  They  have 
four  driving  wheels  and  are  colossal  in  all  their  proportions, 
as  they  should  be,  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  weighing 
60  Tons  apiece. 

(Mem.  I  forgot  to  insert  in  the  proper  place  a  remark  made 
to  me  by  Dr  Matthews,  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  con- 
struction of  the  old  pueblos  over  those  of  to-day.  "Patricio" 
said  to  the  Dr :  "In  those  days,  we  caciques  commanded  our 
people  and  when  we  told  them  that  a  new  pueblo  was  to  be 
built  and  that  the  stones  must  be  of  a  certain  size  and  laid  in 
a  certain  manner,  they  obeyed.  But,  when  the  Spaniards 
overran  the  country,  they  undermined  our  authority  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  people  now  don't  obey  anybody." 

No  plumb  lines  were  used  to  lay  the  walls  "Patricio" 
says  they  took  a  board,  cut  its  edge  as  straight  and  smooth 
as  they  could,  covered  the  edge  with  charcoal.  This  char- 
coal edge  was  applied  to  the  wall  and  wherever  the  stones 
were  blackened,  the  builders  recognized  an  inequality  to  be 
chipped  off. 

The  day  became  murky  and  chilly,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  an  approaching  storm  of  snow.  Mount  Taylor  has 
already  put  on  its  winter  mantle  of  virgin  white  and  other 
inferior  promontories  near  by  have  as  best  they  can,  imi- 
tated its  example. 

Read  this  morning  a  monograph,  upon  the  Ancient  & 
Modern  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  by  Doctor 
Hoffman,  (formerly  U.  S.  A.)  before  the  Davenport  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences. 

Mullen,  our  driver,  has  been  stupidly  drunk  all  morning. 

We  waited  at  Agua  Azul  for  the  Westward-bound  pas- 
senger train.  From  this,  we  obtained  the  latest  papers ;  the 
"New  Mexican"  (Santa  Fe)  had  a  telegram  briefly  announc- 
ing the  death  by  suicide  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oct.  26th  of 
Major  John  Mix  9th  Cavalry.  Mix  was  a  soldier  of  extended 
and  honorable  experience, — who  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks  to  the  grade  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  seen  much  hard  service  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  both  before  and  since  against  hostile  Indians.  Mix 
was  companionable  in  a  marked  degree,  and,  altho'  not  a 
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hard  drinker,  of  convivial  habits.  He  was  brave,  keen-witted 
and  practical,  proud  of  his  profession,  and  careful  of  his 
soldiers  who  loved  him  dearly.  His  two  great  faults,  ex^ 
travagance  coupled  with  carelessness  in  his  money  affairs 
and  an  over-indulgence  in  hyperbole,  occasioned,  perhaps, 
more  amusement  than  criticism.  Some  of  Mix's  stories  have 
had  a  wide  circulation  in  the  Army  and  several  will  bear 
repetition.  The  $21,000,000  responsibility;  the  wedding 
tour  and  many  of  his  fishing  yarns,  which  ere-while  excited 
our  incredulity  and  amazement.  Poor  fellow  has  gone  now 
and  may  the  earth  rest  light  upon  him.  For  some  months, 
he  had  been  suffering  from  chancrous  tumor,  to  the  irrita- 
tion from  which,  acting  upon  an  enfeebled  brain,  may  be 
attributed  the  rash  hastening  of  his  last  moments. 

At  El  Rito,2  the  train  stopped  to  uncouple  our  two  cars. 
This  consumed  some  little  time.  A  road  seven  miles  long 
separates  El  Rito  from  Laguna;  the  first  two  miles  are 
extremely  sandy  and  the  crossings  of  the  Rio  Puerco  (of  the 
East)  numerous  and  only  indifferently  good.  The  last  part 
of  the  road  is  over  a  standstone  and  is  quite  good.  The  sun 
was  just  going  down  behind  the  Western  hills  when  our 
ambulance  drew  up  in  front  of  the  store  of  Mr  Mormon,3  who 
received  us  with  great  kindness.  Our  mules  were  led  to  a 
warm  stable,  where  an  abundance  of  hay,  grain  &  water 
made  them  oblivious  to  the  discomforts  of  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours.  For  ourselves,  a  warm  room  was  provided  in 
whose  narrow  corner  chimney  a  fire  was  roaring  in  a  few 
moments  and  Hall  up  to  his  ears  in  the  duties  of  the  cuisine. 
Mr  Marmon  also  let  us  have  some  fresh,  ground  chile  and 
promised,  if  possible  to  obtain  fresh  mutton  chops  for  our 
breakfast.  This  will  give  a  rightful  idea  that  we  were  in  the 
best  of  luck  to  get  here. 

Mr  Marmon  visited  our  room  during  the  evening  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  us  about  the  Laguna  Indians:  they 
have  among  them  the  gentile  organization.  His  wife  is  of 
the  "Sun"  gens.  The  clans  are,  altho'  he  did  not  claim  that 
the  list  was  exact: 

2.  Laguna  was  on  the  railroad,  but  evidently  the  ambulance  and  mules  had  to 
be  unloaded  at  El  Rito. 

3.  Bourke  means  Walter  G.  Marmon,  whose  name  he  misunderstood.    Mr.  Marmon 
came  to  Laguna  in  1868  and  married  into  the  tribe.    He  had  a  Civil  War  record,  and 
for  many  years  was  engaged  in  surveying — part  of  the  time  in  government  employ. 
In  1870  or  '71,  Wm.  F.  M.  Arny    (Territorial  secretary  1862-67  and  1872-73;  Pueblo 
Indian  agent  1868-72  and  Navajo  Indian  agent  1873-75)    appointed  Marmon  as  gov- 
ernment teacher  at  Laguna.   Marmon  served  as  teacher  until  1875  when  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Some  of  these  gentes  are  almost  extinct.  The  Eagle  is  the 
most  numerous.  Among  the  Lagunas,  the  men  assist  the 
women  in  building  &  repairing  the  houses. 

October  29th  1881,  Saturday.  We  had  a  good,  comfortable 
sleep  last  night,  undisturbed  save  by  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  outside  which  subsided  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
sun.  Our  mules  are  in  good  condition  having  had  like  our- 
selves a  good  breakfast.  We  first  hired  a  young  boy  for  a 
quarter  to  put  us  on  the  trail  which  he  did  with  alacrity.  He 
said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Chowitz  or  Badger  clan :  that 
Laguna  was  known  as  Coyx  and  Acoma  as  Acu.  After  we 
got  in  the  road,  we  had  the  usual  trouble  with  heavy  sand 
and  with  climbing  up  and  down  a  mesa  of  sandstone  and 
sand  covered  sparsely  with  scrub  cedar.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  but  his  rays  had  no  heat  to  warm  our  limbs  chilled 
by  the  searching  wind  blowing  from  the  frozen  crests  of 
Mount  Taylor. 

The  mesa  passed,  we  saw  before  us  a  broad,  flat  valley, 
of  sandy  soil,  well-grassed,  through  which  wound  a  small 
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brook;  on  the  other  side  of  this  valley,  upon  the  apex  of  a 
bold  rocky  bluff  could  be  discerned  the  outlines  of  the  pueblo 
of  Acoma.  In  the  valley  itself,  cattle  grazed  in  "bunches", 
running  up  into  a  total  of  several  hundreds.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  mesa,  a  small  boy,  wrapped  in  a  red  blanket, 
approached,  shook  hands  in  a  friendly  manner  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  small  present  of  tobacco.  The  "mesa"  of 
Acoma  is  an  impregnable,  natural  fortress  of  vertical  ram- 
parts of  sandstone  at  whose  feet  are  great  dunes  of  white 
sand  from  30  to  60  ft.  high,  shaped  into  all  kinds  of  fantas- 
tic contours  at  the  caprice  of  the  breeze. 

Here,  in  as  sheltered  a  nook  as  it  was  possible  to  find, 
we  unharnessed  and  sent  the  mules  to  water,  while  I,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  benumbed  state  of  my  fingers 
would  permit,  wrote  the  notes  of  the  morning.  When  I 
looked  up,  a  pleasant-faced  Acoma  boy  was  standing  along- 
side of  me :  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  gave  him  tobacco. 
Presently,  along  came  another  who  was  made  the  recipient 
of  similar  attentions.  While  Hall  went  after  water,  we  ar- 
ranged for  the  purchase  of  half  a  burro-load  of  wood  for 
four  bits.  There  was  not  over  3  handfuls  in  our  bargain  and 
had  it  been  good,  dry  cedar,  I  should  have  felt  that  we  had 
been  cheated,  but  Hall  said  he  "could  make  out",  so  we  did 
not  complain. 

The  first  two  young  men  then  offered  to  conduct  us  to 
the  village;  we  followed  them  first  over  a  lofty  sand  dune 
and  then  up  the  face  of  the  precipice,  planting  our  feet  in 
little  notches  cut  in  the  sandstone  to  the  number,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  count  them,  of  146.  Breathless,  we  gained  the 
first  street,  in  no  essential  different  from  those  of  Moqui, 
only  maybe  a  trifle  cleaner. 

The  houses  are  of  stone  and  mud ;  windows,  mostly  of 
selenite.  Use  wooden  carts.  Climbing  up  the  ladder  of  one 
of  the  houses,  we  purchased  18  eggs  for  60  cents.  Floor  of 
earth;  walls,  white- washed.  Room,  20'xl2'x7  feet  high. 
The  approach  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  imaginable  and 
brings  to  the  mind  of  the  climber  all  that  he  has  ever  heard 
or  read  of  ascent  in  the  Andes,  Alps  or  Himalayas ;  to  my- 
self, it  brought  back  half -forgotten  recollections  of  one  of 
Gerald  Griffin's  Irish  stories  read  in  boyhood.4  In  the  face 
of  the  solid  sandstone  are  cut  foot-holds  and  hand-holds  as 


4.  Bourke  has  a  footnote  reading :  "One  called,  if  I  remember,  the  'Hidden  Hand' 
and  delineating  life  among  the  bird  and  egg-gatherers  in  the  precipitous,  wave- 
washed  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  Gliggs." 
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well,  except  where  the  trail  mounts  under  an  arch  of  over- 
hanging rocks  and  passes  into  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  Here, 
the  trail  mounts  by  a  cottonwood  ladder  whose  steps  have 
apparently  been  cut  with  stone  axes.  Generations  of  pigeon- 
toed,  moccasined  Indians  have  ascended  &  descended  by 
these  narrow  steps  until  now  the  imprint  of  the  human  foot 
is  as  plain  as  if  stamped  in  wax.  There  are  not  less  than 
200  steps  in  all,  but  the  "rise"  in  many  is  not  over  5  inches, 
suitable  for  squaws  carrying  burdens  and  likely  to  be 
passed  over  by  a  man  in  a  hurry. 

This  "climb"  has  nothing  to  compare  to  it  except  per- 
haps that  of  Mushangnewy  which  it  surpasses  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  difficulty.  I  don't  see  how  this  village  could  be 
taken  by  direct  assault  to-day,  even  with  improved  arms. 
Horatius  at  the  bridge  said  "in  yon  strait  pass  a  thousand 
may  well  be  stopped  by  three" — but,  were  he  to  defend 
Acoma,  he  could  well  withstand  10,000  of  the  enemy. 

This  pass  is  not  used  by  animals ;  they  have  a  road  of 
their  own,  bad  enough  of  itself,  but  of  easy  grade  compared 
wtih  the  one  we  used,  leading  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  Wher- 
ever rain  could  attack  this  road,  branches  of  trees  and  rocks 
had  been  worked  into  it,  according  to  very  good  engineering 
principles.  A  traveller  would  be  impressed  upon  first  enter- 
ing this  village  with  the  great  number  of  burros,  chickens, 
turkeys,  pigs  and  dogs  owned  by  the  Acomas.  In  one  flock, 
I  counted  eleven  turkeys,  in  another  thirteen ;  chickens  and 
dogs  were  beyond  count  and  to  the  pigs  the  same  remark 
might  apply.  They  are  also  well  off  for  horses  and,  if  my 
cursory  inspection  did  not  grossly  deceive  me,  they  have 
more  horned  cattle  than  any  other  pueblo  I  have  yet  entered. 
Their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  of  good  size  and,  except 
in  the  matter  of  fruit,  of  which  they  do  not  seem  to  raise 
much,  the  Acomas  may  be  counted  very  well  off  indeed.5 
The  bulk  of  the  fruit  they  raise  comes  from  their  main  or- 
chard to  the  South,  5  miles,  &  from  the  outlying  farm  pueblos 
of  Acomita,  Santanita,  and  Paraje ;  small  villages  scattered 
along  the  line  of  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  saw  one  "carreta",  of  the 
orthodox  middle-age  pattern,  with  wheels  and  frame-work 
of  cottonwood  &  pine.  This,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the 
only  vehicle  they  owned. 


5.     Bourke  adds  the  footnote :  "I  meant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  pueblo ; 
they  have  fine  orchards  at  a.  distance." 
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Another  point  of  interest  will  be  found  in  the  great 
number  of  reservoirs  of  water  of  all  sizes  from  holes  in  the 
sandstone  holding  a  couple  of  bucketf  ulls  to  still  larger  exca- 
vations of  a  cubical  capacity  of  from  3000  to  5000  gallons. 
The  last  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  human  beings  would  be  these  rugged  crags,  fitter  for  the 
eyrie  of  the  lordly  eagle ;  the  last  place  in  which  to  look  for 
water  would  be  these  vast  dunes  of  Arabian  sand  and  yet 
both  human  beings  and  water  are  to  be  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  To  the  existence  of  the  latter  in  such  plenty 
is  due,  no  doubt,  the  fine  condition  of  the  cattle  owned  by  the 
Acomas. 

The  pueblo  having  been  reached  shows  itself  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  parallel  streets,  each  220  @  225  yards  long 
and  from  25'  @  30  ft.  wide.  These  all  face  to  the  S.  the  wall 
on  the  N.  side  being  3  stories  high,  unbroken  by  any  aper- 
tures to  speak  of,  and  receding  from  story  to  story  in  an 
amphitheatrical  manner. 

The  houses  of  Acoma  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Moquis,  only  much  cleaner.  They  are  three  stories  in 
height,  the  upper  receding  from  the  lower  like  a  set  of 
steps.6  The  material  used  is  sandstone  set  in  mud,  the 
sandstone  being  generally  in  flat  pieces,  10"  long,  1"  @ 
2"  thick,  and  5"  or  6"  broad,  altho'  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
uniformity  in  size.  The  chimneys  are  of  stone  in  small 
pieces.  The  walls  are  covered  with  strings  of  chile,  or  dry- 
ing melons  and  pumpkins  and  upon  the  roofs  of  the  different 
stories,  firewood  is  arranged  in  piles  convenient  for  imme- 
diate use.  Corn,  freshly  garnered  from  the  harvest  lies  in 
great  heaps  before  the  doors  of  rooms  on  the  upper  stories 
waiting  until  the  women  can  shuck  it;  other  piles,  still  in 
husks,  are  hung  to  the  rafters  or  to  horizontal  poles  inside 
the  houses.  We  saw  scarcely  any  peaches  or  apples,  for  the 
reason  that  the  crops  of  these  fruits  were  not  yet  fully  ma- 
tured ;  those  which  had  already  ripened,  had  been  taken  to 
the  line  of  the  R.  R.  to  be  sold  to  passengers  in  the  train; 
for  the  Acoma  and  Laguna  Indians,  like  those  of  all  the 
other  Pueblos  are  as  thrifty  and  "canny"  as  the  Scotch. 

The  pottery  made  in  Acoma  is  decorated  with  unusually 
good  taste,  and  is  frequently  framed  in  graceful  patterns. 
One  of  the  pieces  purchased,  was  banded  by  sunflowers, 
painted  with  a  skill  that  would  have  been  no  discredit  to 


6.     Another  footnote  by  Bourke:  "Each  terrace  has  a.  parapet  of  sandstone,  and 
also  has  gutters  of  cottonwood  for  carrying  off  rain." 
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civilized  artists.  To  my  great  disappointment,  this  fine 
specimen  could  not  bear  the  jolting  of  the  journey,  with  the 
poor  mode  of  packing,  and  was  shaken  to  pieces  before  we 
got  back  with  it  to  Laguna. 

Here,  I  found  evidences  of  a  germinal  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  glazing :  many  of  the  pieces  of  pottery  made  in  Acoma, 
are  spotted  and  flecked  with  a  green  pigment,  fused  in  the 
fire.  They,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  the  Lagunas,  are  the 
only  Indians  among  whom  I  have  detected  any  manifesta- 
tions of  an  acquaintance  with  this  art. 

Their  animal  forms  in  pottery  are  lifelike  and  represent 
"action",  vividly.  I  bought  a  specimen  representing  a  low- 
ing bull:  the  pose  of  the  head,  the  manner  of  placing  the 
feet  and  tail,  and  the  heavy,  pendulous  brisket  are  as  faith- 
fully represented  as  if  the  original  had  been  petrified  or 
changed  into  clay. 

All  the  houses  are  supplied  with  old-fashioned  rifles, 
powder-horns  and  implements.  One  of  the  first  objects  to 
attract  the  attention  of  visitors,  is  the  ever-present  baby's 
cradle,  hanging  from  the  rafters  of  the  "living  room." 
There  is  an  old  church,  of  massive  proportions,  but  without 
symmetry  or  beauty,  in  which  Catholic  priests  still  hold 
Divine  Service  once  a  month.  Ruined  church  of  San  Jose  de 
Acoma:  80'  broad,  55'  high,  Towers,  70'xl3'  broad. 

We  met  the  Governor,  Apoleon  or  Napoleon  Pancho, 
called  Coyote  in  his  own  language,  to  whom  I  introduced  my- 
self as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  well  acquainted  with  his 
grand-uncle,  Pedro  Pino.  He  expressed  pleasure  at  meeting 
Strout  and  myself  and  invited  us  into  his  house  where  he 
showed  us  a  cane,  with  silver  head,  presented  to  the  Pueblo, 
as  the  inscription  showed,  by  President  Lincoln,  in  1863. 
The  house  was  very  comfortable,  well  kept,  unusually  neat, 
and  well  supplied  with  Navajpes  rugs  and  blankets  of  the 
finest  texture  and  most  beautiful  patterns,  which  Apoleon 
took  pride  in  showing  us. 

After  I  had  shown  him  the  genealogical  tree  prepared 
for  me  by  Pedro  Pino,  in  which  Apoleon's  own  name 
occurred,  together  with  his  clan,  he  became  more  communi- 
cative and  I  soon  led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  clans 
in  the  Pueblo.  He  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Aguila  or 
~"Eagle,  his  wife  to  the  Sol  or  Sun,  his  mother  to  the  Aguila  or 
Eagle  and  his  father  to  the  Gallina  (de  la  tierra)  or  Tur- 
key. The  list  of  clans  in  Acoma  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
clans  in  Laguna,  with  such  exceptions  as  have  resulted  from 
segmentation,  absorption  or  destruction. 
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I  bought  a  fine  Navajo  rug  and  two  silver  bangles,  the 
latter  made  in  this  pueblo  from  coin  silver.  Back  of  the 
main  door  in  this  house,  set  in  the  wall,  I  noticed  a  little 
china  cup,  filled  with  sacred  corn-meal,  which  Apoleon  told 
me  was  to  be  thrown  to  the  Sun.  He  followed  up  this  remark 
by  another  to  the  effect  that  nearly  all  the  houses  had  just 
such  receptacles  and  that  they  could  be  found  not  only  in 
Acoma  but  in  every  other  pueblo :  only,  in  the  pueblos  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  Indians,  through  fear  of  the  Mexicans,  gen- 
erally kept  the  cunque  (as  the  Zunis  called  it)  concealed. 
Squaws  had  brought  in  food  while  we  were  talking  and 
Strout  and  I  were  invited  to  break  our  hunger,  which  we  did 
sparingly,  knowing  that  Hall  was  expecting  us  to  return  to 
our  place  of  bivouac  for  supper. 

After  eating,  our  friend  the  Governor  took  us  to  look  at 
the  church,  which  altho'  much  dilapidated  exteriorly  is  in 
good  repair  on  the  inside;  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  white- 
washed and  almost  bare  of  ornament.  There  are  two  bells  in 
the  Northern  belfry;  of  modern,  Mexican  manufacture. 
The  graveyard  in  front  of  the  church,  in  which  all  burials 
are  made,  is  about  80'  square,  the  church  itself  being  80' 
front  by  160'  in  depth  and  40'in  height.  It  was  getting  too 
dark  to  make  further  observations  and  I  willingly  accepted 
the  Governor's  suggestion  to  wait  until  morning  when  he 
would  have  every  part  of  the  edifice  thrown  open  for  my 
inspection. 

I  made  no  other  notes  except  upon  the  dress  of  the 
women:  this  differs  in  some  unimportant  particulars  from 
the  ordinary  raiment  of  the  women  of  Moqui  and  Zuni.  In 
Acoma  and  in  Laguna  too,  there  is  considerable  use  of  silver 
upon  the  dresses  themselves,  the  seams  from  knee  to  ankle 
being  held  together  by  rows  of  silver  quarter  dollars  fas- 
tened to  pins ;  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  There  is  also  a  free 
display  of  bangles  of  silver  and  copper,  but  none  of  mixed 
metals.  The  women  wear  their  hair  cut  short  at  mouth,  but 
not  banged:  it  is  parted  at  right  or  left  side  and  clubbed 
at  back.  They  wear  petticoats  and  leggings  of  blue  woolen 
yarn.  The  men  wear  the  same  style  of  leggings,  bang  their 
hair  and  use  a  brow-band,  around  forehead,  much  like  that 
of  the  Navajoes  and  Zunis.  The  women  wear  necklaces 
of  silver  beads,  with  pendants  in  the  form  of  an  archiepis- 
copal  cross,  terminating  in  a  heart. 

I  could  not  find  any  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  but  am  cer- 
tain that  they  have  them :  in  several  of  the  houses,  I  came 
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upon  wooden  images,  much  worn,  of  the  same  class  as  have 
so  frequently  been  mentioned  under  the  heads — Zuni  and 
Moqui,  but  not  painted  as  those  were.  Apoleon  freely  ad- 
mitted that  they  planted  turkey  feathers  in  the  ground  "to 
bring"  good  crops",  and  in  many  other  ways  I  saw  enough  to 
assure  me  of  the  correctness  of  Pedro  Pino's  statement  that 
their  religion  was  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Zunis 
and  Moquis.  They  are  plentifully  supplied  with  "boom- 
erangs". 

Their  pottery  much  resembles  that  of  Zuni;  like  the 
people  of  that  pueblo,  they  make  many  specimens  in  animal 
forms,  but  the  forms  themselves  have  an  individuality  all 
their  own:  no  owls  could  be  seen  in  Acoma,  whereas  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  Zuni  that  didn't  have  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  during  the  season  for  making  and  burning 
earthenware.  The  food  of  the  Acomas  is  excellent :  they  are 
the  possessors  of  fine  flocks  and  herds:  have  some  milk,  a 
sufficiency  of  eggs  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  beef  and  mut- 
ton, besides  fruits  and  cereals.  They  eat  melons  and  pump- 
kins— all  but  the  thin  green  rind,  the  seeds  being  dried  and 
saved  for  future  consumption.  They  employ  deerhead 
masks  in  hunting. 

We  took  the  governor  back  with  us  to  supper ;  he  led  us 
past  a  number  of  reservoirs  in  the  solid  rock,  some  of  which 
were  natural  crevices  utilized  for  the  purpose  and  others  the 
work  of  man.  It  made  me  dizzy  to  see  him  skip  serenely 
from  foot-hole  to  foot-hole  down  that  fearful  descent  while 
Strout  and  I  crawled  from  hand-hole,  to  foot-hole,  foot- 
hole  to  hand-hole,  fearful  of  breaking  our  precious  necks. 
Apoleon  made  signs  that  we  must  walk  "pigeon-toed";  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  holding  our  feet  which  gave  us  a 
firmer  purchase  upon  the  impressions  made  in  the  rock.  We 
got  down  at  last  and  found  Hall  waiting  for  us  with  an  ome- 
lette, which  we  attacked  and  speedily  demolished,  Apoleon 
playing  his  part  manfully.  A  throng  of  Acomas  surrounded 
us, — men,  women  &  children — of  all  sizes  and  all  ages.  I 
made  our  guest  give  me  the  gens  of  each  one:  he  did  this 
with  great  readiness,  showing  that  the  Eagle,  Sun,  Water, 
Corn,  Deer  and  Parrot  clans  were  represented. 

A  shrill  cry  rang  out  upon  the  air — the  voice  of  the 
"muezzin",  if  I  may  so  term  it,  summoning  the  people  to 
retire  to  their  houses.  The  Governor  said  that  now  the  In- 
dians would  have  to  remain  in  the  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  All  left  us  and  we  saw  no  other  Indians  during  the 
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night,  save  only  two  or  three  belated  boys  driving  in  a  herd 
of  goats  which  I  suppose  had  stampeded  to  a  distance  during 
the  day.  There  was  some  singing  on  top  of  the  rock  for  a 
few  moments,  but  what  the  object  was  I  did  not  ascertain. 

Apoleon  told  us  before  he  left  that  the  Pueblo  kept  sen- 
tinels on  duty  during  the  night:  another  point  in  his  con- 
versation caused  us  to  feel  ill  at  ease.  The  Apaches,  he  told 
us,  had  asserted  that  they  would  return  to  Acoma  by  the  full 
of  the  present  moon,  which  would  be  in  another  night.  He 
seemed  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  story  and 
advised  us  to  get  back  to  the  Rail  Road  as  soon  as  we  could. 
This  I  was  not  averse  to  doing,  on  my  mules'  account,  pas- 
turage being  very  scarce  in  the  sand  dunes  in  which  we  had 
bivouacked  and  our  force  not  strong  enough  to  let  our  ani- 
mals wander  away  to  graze.  We  had  carried  with  us  a  small 
supply  of  hay  and  grain,  but  not  enough  to  fill  them  for  more 
than  two  days. 
Distance  to-day,  15  m.  to  18  miles. 

October  30th,  1881.  We  had  a  fearful  time  last  night: 
Strout  who  is  a  victim  of  night-mare,  fell  asleep  after  his 
hearty  supper,  dreaming  of  the  stories  told  us  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. About  midnight,  or  later,  we  were  scared  out  of  the 
soundest  of  slumbers  by  the  yell:  "Apaches!  Apaches!" 
and  at  the  same  moment,  Strout  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
jump  from  the  bed  which  he  shared  with  me  in  the  ambu- 
lance. I  saw  at  once  what  was  the  matter  and  grasped  him 
by  the  neck:  this  only  made  matters  worse  and  convinced 
the  frantic  dreamer  that  he  was  truly  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages  and  must  fight  desperately  to  effect  his  release.  He 
struggled  and  tore  himself  from  my  grasp,  yelling  all  the 
while  Apaches !  Apaches !  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  kept  up 
the  counter  cry :  "Don't  mind,  he's  got  the  night-mare," — a 
piece  of  foresight  to  which  Strout  owes  his  life,  because 
when  he  darted  from  the  vehicle,  Hall,  the  colored  soldier 
with  us,  confronted  him  with  a  knife  &  a  revolver  and 
would  surely  have  killed  him  had  not  my  yells  disclosed  what 
was  the  matter.  With  Mullen,  our  new  driver,  the  case  was 
different :  he  couldn't  hear  very  well,  being  a  trifle  deaf  and 
having  his  bed  on  the  side  of  the  ambulance  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  my  voice  through  the  thick 
leather  curtains.  Mullen  sprang  from  his  coach,  rifle  in 
hand,  cocked  it,  aimed  full  at  the  head  of  Strout  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  By  a  miracle,  one  might  say,  the  cartridge 
failed  to  explode.  Hall  and  I  shook  and  pounded  and 
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punched  Strout  until  he  had  been  thoroughly  awakened. 
This  episode,  which  had  so  nearly  been  a  tragedy,  sobered 
and  alarmed  us  all  and  though  we  turned  in  once  more,  none 
of  us  slept  again  and  each  expressed  himself  glad  when, 

October  30th,  1881,  the  morning  call  of  the  muezzin  cleft  the 
chilly  air.  This  was  followed  by  a  plaintive  chant,  much  like 
those  of  the  Apaches,  snatches  of  which  reached  us,  borne 
on  the  breezes  of  dawn.  Mullen  accepted  this  as  a  summons 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  breakfast,  to  do  which  he  had 
to  commence  by  driving  away  a  band  of  coyotes  that  had 
sneaked  up  close  to  our  ambulance,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  meat  &  other  food.  Smoke  began  to  curl  upward  from 
the  chimneys  of  Acoma  and  to  rest  as  a  pall  over  the  high 
peak  upon  which  it  stood. 

The  Acomas  were  evidently  early  risers:  more  than 
that  they  were  very  early  visitors  and  long  before  Hall  had 
announced  that  coffee  was  ready,  a  stream  of  men,  women 
and  children  poured  in  upon  us  and  squatted  in  a  large 
double  circle  all  about  us,  eying  with  keen  glances  the  prog- 
ress of  our  breakfast  and  all  that  we  did.  Many  of  these 
visitors  were  young  girls  who  carried  slung  over  their  backs 
their  little  baby  brothers  and  sisters.  How  they  ever  man- 
aged to  get  down  the  steps  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  without 
loss  of  life  or  limb  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  notes, 
but  not  the  less  a  source  of  wonder  and  astonishment  to 
Strout  and  myself.  These  bright,  beady  eyed  babies  had  a 
weird  expression,  perched  in  their  sisters'  blankets.  In  all 
cases,  the  occipital  bones  were  flattened,  from,  as  I  believe, 
having  been  strapped  upon  board  cradles.  There  was  no 
mistake  possible  in  this  matter,  all  the  back  hair  having 
been  cut  very  close  to  free  the  children  from  lice, — a  method 
noticed  also  in  Zuni  and  among  the  Moquis. 

Occasionally,  the  Acoma  men  allow  a  few  hairs  to  drag 
out  a  sickly  existence  on  their  upper  lips.  One  of  them  as- 
sured me  this  morning  that  they  never  ate  dog:  they  use 
wooden  plows.  Their  blankets  are  bought  from  the  Nava- 
joes,  altho'  they  also  make  some  of  the  coarser  varieties  in 
their  own  pueblo.  I  was  able  to  purchase  one  of  these:  a 
small  mantle,  rather  than  a  blanket,  of  black  and  white  wool, 
natural  colors,  woven  in  four  large  checkers.  I  have  already 
commented  upon  their  free  use  of  Navajo  and  home-made 
bangles,  neck-laces  and  other  jewelry. 

I  saw  no  Estufa  in  this  pueblo ;  nor  did  I  see  any  Eagles. 
Strout  called  my  attention  to  a  curious  "survival"  from  the 
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Stone  Age— -^a  dust  pan  of  flat  sand-stone  or  slate,  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  I've  ever  seen  in  use  anywhere.  Strout 
and  I  this  morning  ascended  to  the  Pueblo  by  the  burro 
trail  referred  to  in  yesterday's  notes.  In  romantic  nooks, 
stuck  away  in  all  kinds  of  impossible  places  in  the  front  of 
the  cliffs  were  corrals  and  places  of  shelter  for  cattle.  In 
most  of  these,  the  protection  from  the  elements  was  com- 
plete ;  the  overhanging  rocks  supplying  a  roof  and  the  dunes 
of  sand  keeping  out  the  chilly  air  of  night. 

Before  we  had  gained  the  summit,  a  loud  clanging  of 
church  bells  startled  me,  as  I  had  been  assured  by  Apoleon 
the  previous  evening  that  services  were  held  only  at  rare 
intervals.  We  made  our  way  to  the  church  and,  entering, 
saw  a  light  upon  the  altar.  An  old  Acoma  man,  the  only  one 
in  the  sacred  edifice  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  knelt, 
bowed  his  head,  crossed  himself  and  prayed  inaudibly. 

The  Governor  perceiving  us  approach  the  building  has- 
tened to  join  us.  He  saluted  in  a  kindly  way  &  remarked  in  a 
whisper :  "esta  es  la  casa  de  San  Jose — aqui  vive  San  Jose". 
I  don't  think  that  my  imagination  very  often  gets  the  better 
of  my  judgment  in  such  matters,  for  which  reason  after 
careful  study,  I  allowed  myself  to  believe  that  the  resem- 
blance detected,  between  the  decorations  on  the  walls  of  this 
church  and  those  of  the  sacred  blankets,  banners  and  sashes 
and  in  the  estufas  of  Moquis  and  Zunis,  was  not  merely 
fanciful.  Apoleon  seeing  me  draw  these  designs,  said  that 
they  were  "por  agua",  (for  water)  which  is  precisely  the 
object  of  the  others.  Three  or  four  other  Indians  entered, 
all  of  them  grand-fathers,  bearing  tiny  babies  on  their 
backs.  They  all  prayed  as  the  first  had  done. 

Such  is  all  that  I  saw  fit  to  jot  down  concerning  my 
visit  to  Acoma,  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  Pueblos  in  its 
situation,  and  the  only  one  which  with  absolutely  historical 
certainty  we  know  occupies  to-day  the  very  same  position 
it  did  at  the  time  of  Coronado's  march  through  this  country. 
In  manners  and  customs,  the  inhabitants  are  so  much  like 
those  of  Zuni,  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to  begin  de  novo  a 
description  of  Acoma:  it  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  care- 
fully the  notes  taken  at  various  times  upon  Zuni  and  its 
people,  and  to  supplement  these,  if  desired,  with  the  meagre 
information  gathered  about  Laguna,  to  possess  a  satisfac- 
tory insight  into  the  appearance  of  Acoma  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  its  people. 
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Drove  back  to  Harmon's  store  at  Laguna,  15  miles  (due 
North  of  Acoma) ,  reaching  there  before  dusk.  In  Laguna, 
we  saw  any  number  of  chickens,  dogs,  burros,  horses,  pigs, 
turkeys,  sheep,  goats,  oxen  and  mules.  The  houses  are  of 
rock  laid  in  mud — and  of  adobe:  some  are  plastered  with 
lime  or  mud  on  the  exterior.  The  windows  in  all  the  old 
buildings  are  of  selenite.  In  no  respect  do  the  dwellings 
differ  from  those  at  Acoma.  The  houses  attain  the  height  of 
(3)  stories  and  many  of  them  face  to  the  South:  many  of 
the  new  houses  are  furnished  with  glass  windows  and  open 
from  the  ground  floors  upon  the  little  plazas  or  upon  the 
streets :  or  have  steps  of  stone,  leading  to  the  front  doors  in 
place  of  the  traditional  ladders. 

There  are  many  old-fashioned  plows  and  carretas — each 
entirely  of  wood,  to  be  seen  in  the  outskirts.  We  entered  one 
of  the  houses  newly  constructed.  The  "vigas"  were  of  pine, 
squared  with  a  saw  and  covered  with  a  ceiling  of  pine  boards 
laid  in  juxtaposition.  Outside  of  this  house,  an  Indian  boy 
had  scrawled  on  a  flat  piece  of  sandstone  a  picture  of  a  loco- 
motive, dragging  a  flatcar  and  chasing  a  dog  or  a  colt.  I  took 
a  careful  copy  to  show  with  what  boldness  and  freedom  the 
sketch  was  made. 

All  the  new  houses  which  we  entered  had  ceilings  made 
on  the  same  improved  principles  as  that  of  the  one  just 
entered.  The  floors  were  of  packed  clay,  and  the  walls  were 
white-washed,  with  a  band  of  red  ochre  running  around  at 
the  bottom.  These  new  buildings  were  in  each  case  provided 
with  glass  windows  &  American  doors  of  pine,  were  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  of  larger  size  than  those  built 
according  to  ancient  models.  One  of  the  living  rooms  which 
I  measured  and  which  may  answer  as  a  fair  sample  of  them 
all  (in  the  new  domiciles.)  was  22'xl6'x9'  in  height.  Here  I 
bought  a  rattle  of  tortoise  shell  and  goat's  toes.  The  old  man 
from  whom  I  made  the  purchase  told  me  that  he  was  of  the 
Yocca-jano,  or  Corn-people,  his  wife  of  the  Meyo  or  frog- 
jano  and  that  there  were  many  janos  in  the  Pueblo :  accord- 
ing to  him,  they  were : 

1  Aguila  Chami-jano  Eagle 

2  Sol  Oshatch  x     Sun 

3  Agua  Teits  jano  x     Water 

4  Culebra  or  Vibra      Sho-e  jano  Snake 

5  Encina  Japan!  jano  x     Oak 

6  Verenda  Tanne  jano  x     Deer  or  Antelope 

7  Tejon  teope  jano  Badger 
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8  Maiz  Yocca  jano  Corn 

9  Oso  Cohaya  jano  Bear 

10  Huacamayo  Si-shawati  jano  Parrot 

11  Sapo  Meyo  jano  x     Frog 

12  Gallina  (de  la  Tsima  jano  Turkey 
tiera) 

There  used  to  be  a  "Seed-grass"  and  a  "Sand"  people,  but 
they  are  now  extinct ;  while  the  Coyote  gens  or  people  is  re- 
duced to  2  or  3  representatives.  There  are  no  Cibola,  Cha- 
misa  or  Bunchi  gentes. 

Those  clans  in  the  above  list,  marked  with  an  x  are 
also  to  be  found,  so  he  said,  in  Acoma  or  its  small,  outlying 
dependencies.  He  also  said  that  in  Laguna  each  gens  had  its 
own  quarter,  the  largest  quarter,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
being  that  of  the  Gallina  de  la  Tierra,  (Tsima  jano)  or  Tur- 
key. 

The  gentile  rules  do  not  vary  in  any  respect  from  those 
of  Zuni.  To  put  the  old  man  in  the  humor  for  conversation, 
in  case  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  him  for  fur- 
ther information,  I  purchased  an  extremely  beautiful 
pitcher,  ornamented  with  life-like  flowers,  drawn  in  red  and 
black,  and  two  smaller  ewers  of  simpler  designs.  It  was  my 
hope  to  have  gotten  the  artistic  one  to  General  Sheridan,  but 
to  my  great  annoyance,  it  smashed  like  an  egg-shell,  after 
the  manner  of  so  many  others,  bought  this  summer  and 
fall. 

Animal  forms  are  wrought  in  the  pottery  of  Laguna 
with  as  much  skill  as  in  that  of  Acoma,  the  figures  most  fre- 
quently seen  being  fish,  frogs,  bears,  duck,  deer  &c.  One  of 
the  fish  I  purchased  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  in 
baked  clay  could  well  be. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  Laguna  are  unoccupied  and 
locked,  the  owners  with  their  families  being  absent  in  the 
outlying  farm-pueblos,  of  which  they  possess  no  less  than 
twelve,  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Puerco.  The 
houses  which  I  entered  were  well  supplied  with  pottery, 
mutton,  squashes,  pumpkins,  melons,  chile  &  corn.  Old 
saints'  pictures  on  wood  appear  in  this  Pueblo,  the  most 
western  of  the  series  of  which  this  fact  can  be  noted.  Ante- 
lope and  deer  horns  are  set  in  the  old  walls  for  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  clothing.  The  ovens  are  on  the  ground.  The 
chimneys  of  the  houses  are  of  stone.  The  children  enjoy 
themselves  greatly  in  our  good  old-fashioned  amusement  of 
"sliding  down  hill".  They  choose  a  smooth  rock,  inclined  at 
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a  suitable  angle,  place  a  sheepskin  under  them  and  away 
they  go. 

There  are  no  estuf  as  in  Laguna. 

The  oxen  are  yoked  by  their  horns,  as  among  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

The  living  rooms  in  the  "old"  houses  are  16'x30'x6'6" 
in  height.  One  door  was  measured :  it  was  found  to  be  4*/2 
ft.  high  x  20"  in  width.  There  were  two  windows  opening  to 
South,  each  3  ft.  square  and  one  of  same  dimensions  to  the 
West—all  at  the  line  of  the  ceiling.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
house,  comprehended  three  rooms,  one  behind  the  other.  As 
our  visit  occurred  during  the  harvest  season,  the  rooms  were 
all  full  of  corn :  piles  of  it  on  the  floor  freshly  husked,  and 
much  more,  in  shucks,  hanging  to  horizontal  poles,  swinging 
from  the  rafters.  The  outer  room  is  devoted  to  the  general 
purposes  of  a  "living  room" ;  the  one  next  behind  that,  con- 
tains subsistence  stores,  pottery  and  kitchen  apparatus  and 
the  last,  which  is  generally  dark,  contains  agricultural  im- 
plements. Most  of  the  houses  are  paned  with  selenite  slabs 
which  admit  a  great  deal  more  light  than  I  dreamed  of  be- 
fore having  practical  experience. 

Leaving  this  family  who  lived  on  the  ground  floor  we 
continued  our  stroll:  we  had  not  gone  half  a  dozen  steps 
before,  upon  turning  a  corner,  we  saw  a  woman  repairing 
her  house.  Thus  far,  the  rule  applies  to  all  the  Pueblos. 
Going  up  stairs,  or  up  ladders,  we  saw  old  rifles — also  old 
buffalo  robes,  Navajo  blankets  in  various  conditions  and  of 
various  qualities — and  feather  pillows. 

The  house  of  the  Governor  which  we  next  entered,  with- 
out finding  him  at  home,  was  full  of  the  finest  Navajo  rugs 
and  blankets :  I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  collection.  In 
most  of  the  houses,  were  heaps  of  fresh  onions,  lately  gath- 
ered from  the  fields.  Some  of  the  selenite  slabs  in  this 
pueblo  were  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  one  pane  measur- 
ing over  (2)  two  ft.  square  and  all  of  them  of  unusual 
dimensions. 

The  church  (San  Jose  de  Laguna),  once  the  seat  of  a 
convent  and  surrounded  by  monastic  buildings  now  in  the 
last  stages  of  ruin,  is  itself  in  fair  preservation.  To  the  ob- 
server just  from  Acoma,  it  appears  small  and  petty  in  con- 
trast with  the  noble  edifice  dedicated  to  San  Jose  at  that 
point :  but  its  actual  dimensions  are  respectable.  Its  facade 
(100'  long)  is  30  ft.  Wide  by  45'  high  to  the  foot  of  the  cross 
.  Seen  from  the  windows  of  the  cars  of  the  Atlantic  and 
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Pacific  Rail  Road  whose  track  runs  within  50  yards  of  the 
noble  old  wreck,  the  white-washed  walls  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  beacon  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  restless  ocean  of  strife 
and  angry  passion.  The  interior  walls  are  whitewashed 
with  a  band  of  pattern  running  around  the  nave,  in  red  and 
yellow  with  black  border.  The  scarcely  concealed  symbolism 
of  this  ornamentation  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  examples  obtained  from 
Zuni  and  other  avowedly  heathen  pueblos.  We  can  discern 
clouds,  snakes  and  the  walls  of  Troy,  all  peculiar  to  the  hier- 
atic symbolism  of  the  Estufas  or  of  the  Sacred  ceremonies 
of  any  kind. 

The  Laguna  women,  as  we  have  noticed  of  those  of 
Acoma,  are  very  fond  of  looping  their  skirts  together  with 
silver  quarters,  and  also  of  wearing  bracelets  of  silver  and 
copper  which,  they  told  me,  were  mostly  all  made  in  Acoma. 
Returning  to  the  Governor's  house,  I  met  him  and  began 
my  usual  tactics  of  making  purchases,  in  order  to  have  a 
footing  upon  which  to  open  conversation.  I  bought  one  of 
their  frozen  watermelons  for  half  a  dollar  and  two  dozen 
of  eggs  for  70  cents,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts  to 
obtain  some  of  the  beautiful  Navajo  blankets,  of  which  so 
many  were  to  be  seen  in  the  main  room.  The  Governor  said 
that  his  name  was  Juan  Anaya ;  in  his  own  language,  which 
is  called  Querez,  he  bears  the  name  Cawship.  He  belongs  to 
the  Agua  or  Water  gens,  his  wife  to  the  Maiz  or  Corn.  He 
explained  that  all  the  Laguna  men  do  not  now  bang  their 
hair:  such  was  the  custom  of  their  fore-fathers  and  many, 
but  not  all,  of  the  tribe  still  observe  it.  But  few,  if  any, 
naked  children  to  be  seen  in  Laguna ;  nearly  all  are  provided 
with  American  clothing.  The  people  are  also  beginning  to 
use  coal  oil  lamps,  while  candles  are  the  constant  source  of 
illumination.  The  same  remark,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  further  on,  applies  to  the  people  of  Isleta. 

Bought  a  tortoise  shell  rattle  and  10  or  12  pieces  of 
pottery. 

Hall  exerted  himself  this  evening  and  spread  before  us 
a  royal  supper  of  mutton-chops  with  chile,  tea,  fresh  biscuits 
and  preserves.  Mr.  Pratt7  and  Mr.  Marmon  came  in  to  see 
me  after  supper.  They  said  that  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  was 
much  reduced  in  population  by  the  absence  of  so  many  upon 
their  farms  outside :  these  farms  were  gentile  farms.  The 

7.     This  was  George  H.  Pratt   ("Pradt"  in  the  Territorial  militia  records)    who, 
like  Marmon,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  had  worked  as  a  government  surveyor. 
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pueblo  itself  was  divided  up  into  gentile  quarters  or  wards. 
Children  bore  names  referring  to  the  clan  of  mother  or  to 
that  of  the  father.  The  women  owned  the  houses.  Women 
possessed,  even  if  they  did  not  always  exercise  the  right  of 
proposing  to  the  young  men  of  their  choice.  There  are  no 
caciques  in  Laguna:  the  governor  is  elected  yearly  by  the 
vote  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe.  The  power  of  the 
wife  over  property  is  apparent  to  every  purchaser :  upon  her 
consent  depends  the  closing  of  bargains,  which  she  cements 
or  breaks  arbitrarily.  The  young  men  of  Acoma  often  go 
west  to  California  and  remain  at  work  there  for  2  or  3 
years,  returning  with  their  pay  in  horses.  They  also  bring 
back  with  them  for  gift  or  sale  to  their  friends  in  Laguna 
or  in  their  own  pueblo,  seashells,  for  which  they  have  the 
same  veneration  as  do  the  other  Sedentary  Indians.  The 
people  of  Acoma  raise  a  great  many  fine  peaches  in  orchards 
to  the  south  of  their  pueblo;  while  those  of  Laguna  raise 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  pears  &  some  grapes. 
There  is  no  black  pottery  made  in  Laguna,  Acoma  or  Isleta : 
the  kind  generally  called  black  glazed,  but  which  is  properly 
described  by  Schliemann,  (Mycenae)  as  the  "monochroma- 
tic, black  lustrous"  variety. 

If  a  man  dies  in  Laguna  or  Acoma,  his  children  are 
cared  for  by  his  wife's  clan.  Divorces  are  obtainable  for 
cause,  generally  decided  upon  by  the  council,  composed  of 
the  governor  and  his  assistants;  the  man,  in  such  cases, 
generally  leaves  home,  taking  with  him  only  his  blankets. 
The  Lagunas,  as  the  Acomas,  make  coarse  blankets,  belts 
and  garters :  and  do  a  little  rude  silversmithing. 

Mr.  Pratt  says  that,  among  the  Navajoes,  almost  all 
progressive  knowledge  seems  confined  to  one  clan  who  used 
to  live  in  houses  and  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Zunis. 
(This  must  be  the  Zuni  clan.  J.  G.  B.)  This  clan  has  the 
best  blankets,  saddle  and  bridle  makers  and  silversmiths: 
knows  the  difference  between  the  planets  and  fixed  stars; 
knows  that  the  North  star  is  slightly  movable;  knows  the 
equinoxes;  has  a  star  for  every  tribe  of  Indians  &c.  Mr. 
Pratt's  wife  is  a  Laguna  of  the  Bear  gens,  and  her  father 
is  of  the  Turkey ;  Mr  Marmon's  wife  is  Corn  and  her  father 
is  Sun.  Mr  Robert  Marmon's  wife  is  of  the  Water  gens.  The 
Lagunas  call  themselves  "Janos",  i.  e.  "people"  and  say 
that  the  name  Querez  was  given  them  by  the  Spaniards. 
Mr  Pratt,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  for  learning, 
having  been  the  father  of  a  number  of  children  by  his  Indian 
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wife,  says  that  the  treatment  of  Indian  women  of  this 
pueblo  during  child-birth  answers  in  all  essentials  to  that 
of  the  other  tribes  which  I  had  learned  and  which  I  had  ex- 
plained to  him.  The  Lagunas  treat  bastards  with  great  kind- 
ness, calling  them  "God's  children." 

None  of  the  Sedentary  Indians  seem  to  care  much  for 
our  glass  beads,  altho  they  attach  priceless  value  to  those 
bored  out  of  sea-shells,  chalchihuitl  and  coral.  In  Laguna, 
nearly  every  family  has  strings  of  these  beads,  displayed 
only  upon  great  festivals. 

The  children  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  toys.  The 
Lagunas  have  idols.  Some  years  ago,  Mr  Pratt  obtained 
from  his  wife  two  small  jasper  figures  with  inlaid  eyes  of 
chalchihuitl.  He  has  also  seen  the  clan  idols,  kept  at  present 
with  jealous  care.  These  are  of  painted  wood  &  carved 
stone.  The  house  from  which  the  jasper  images  came  be- 
longed to  his  wife  and  was  very  old,  the  beams  showing  very 
plainly  the  marks  of  stone  axes.  The  people  of  Laguna  don't 
have  any  fear  of  their  mother-in-law :  this  follows  as  a  logi^ 
cal  consequence  of  their  mode  of  marriage  which  requires 
the  groom  to  take  up  his  residence  with  his  wife's  people. 
Constant  association  would  do  much  to  diminish  and  obliter- 
ate the  feeling  of  antagonism  noticeable  in  the  Plains'  Tribes 
between  warriors  and  their  wives'  mothers. 

They  never  tattoo ;  they  apply  vermillion  to  the  face  and 
paint  bodies  when  engaged  in  dances.  They  plant  and  eat 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes. 
They  are  very  fond  of  pinon  nuts  and  formerly  ate  the  seeds 
of  wild  grasses.  They  eat  pumpkin  seeds,  wild  potatoes  and 
tule  bulbs.  They  plant  corn,  wheat,  pumpkins,  melons  & 
squashes. 

They  used  to  hunt  buffalo  on  the  Llano  Estacado,  using 
the  robes  for  bedding  and  "jerking"  the  meat.  They  eat 
deer,  antelope  and  prairie  dogs,  drink  milk  and  eat  eggs, 
but  don't  eat  bear,  dogs,  turtle  or  fish — lizards,  snakes  or 
crickets.  The  last  named  are  a  favorite  article  of  diet  with 
the  Zunis.  They  plant  feathers  in  their  fields.  They  pre- 
fer silver  money  in  all  pecuniary  transactions. 

They  have  secret  Societies,  like  the  Moquis  and  Zunis. 
Mr  Pratt  told  me  of  a  Secret  Society  into  which  he  had  been 
initiated, — The  Chock- Win — which,  according  to  him,  is  an 
importation  from  Zuni.  The  candidates  were  "baptized"  by 
being  sprinkled  with  "holy  water",  corn-meal  (Cunque?) 
and  salt,  and,  afterwards,  made  to  drink  the  "holy  water", 
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out  of  an  earthen  bowl  painted  with  two  snakes,  running: 
heads  to  tails.  The  Society  is  organized  first  to  reform  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  Pueblos — to  better  ventilate  the 
houses,  build  water-closets,  regulate  intercourse  of  sexes 
&c:  and  secondly,  for  mutual  assistance.  Pratt  says  that 
this  Society  is  traceable  to  a  white  man  who  lived  among  the 
Zunis  60  years  ago,  and  instituted  this  Society  among  them 
to  improve  their  morals.  When  upon  his  death  bed,  he  told 
his  half-breed  son  that  he  ought  to  establish  the  same  society 
among  the  Lagunas  (  and  this  son's  son  is  to-day  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  Laguna  branch  of  the  Chock- Win. 

Mr  Pratt  is  a  most  delightful  talker ;  a  man  of  excellent 
education  and  extensive  travel.  His  parents  intended  him 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry,  but  his  inclinations  were  not 
ecclesiastical.  He  preferred  a  roving  life  and  his  business 
of  land  surveying  has  given  full  scope  to  his  desires.  He  is 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  South  West  and 
with  the  Indians  of  this  region.  The  Lagunas  induce  vomit- 
ing by  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water  and  by  tickling  the 
throat  with  feathers.  A  faint  idea  of  a  few  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  language  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 
the  subjoined  list  of  numerals,  given  me  by  Mr  Pratt.  .  .  .8 

October  3 1st,  1881.  Monday.  Busy  all  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  packing  our  pottery.  Mr.  Pratt  promised  to  get 
me  a  jasper  idol.  Mr.  Marmon  presented  me  with  a  stone 
axe. 

At  Laguna,  there  is  a  missionary — one  Manuald  9 — of 
whom  strange  stories  are  told :  he  applied  for  permission  to 
employ  an  assistant  teacher :  assigned  his  own  niece  to  that 
duty :  made  her  do  all  the  cooking  serving  and  general  house- 


8.  The  numerical  table  here  omitted  gives   the   Keresan    names   from   1   to   20 ; 
then  of  tens  and  hundreds  up  to  1,000. 

9.  This  vituperative  paragraph  refers  to  the  Rev.  John  Menaul,   whom  Bourke 
seems  not  to  have  met.     It  was  a   case  of   "snap   judgment"   unfortunately   common 
among   army   officers   of   that   period, — here   based    on   gossip    given    him    by   Marmon 
(who  had  been  superseded  by  Menaul  as  government  teacher)    and  based  also  on  his 
own  prejudices. 

Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Menaul,  John  M.  Gunn,  in  Schat-Chen  (Albuquerque,  1917) 
says:  "Dr.  Menaul  established  a  printing  press  at  Laguna,  devoted  to  missionary  work, 
principally.  He  translated  and  published  in  the  Queres  language  McGuffey's  first 
reader.  In  1884  a  bell  was  placed  on  the  school  building  by  Pueblo  subscription.  Dr. 
John  Menaul  spent  ten  years  of  earnest  work  among  the  Lagunas.  He  left  in  1887, 
loved  and  respected  by  alL"  Earlier  (1870-75)  Mr.  Menaul  had  served  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Navahos,  and  he  was  especially  selected  for  the  Laguna  work  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson.  (R.  L.  Stewart,  Sheldon  Jackson,  228-232). 

Bourke's  account  has  historical  value — as  a  side-light  on  Laguna  at  that  time. 
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work  of  his  family  &  in  place  of  allowing  her  wages,  de- 
ducted the  sum  of  $20  per  mo.  from  her  salary  for  board. 
The  poor  young  lady,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  had  no 
power  to  resist  and  had  to  submit:  but  Pratt  and  Marmon 
sent  written  complaints  to  Agent  Thomas,  who  knowing  the 
facts  to  be  as  stated,  ordered  the  school-teacher  to  open  a 
separate  school  in  one  of  the  outlying  pueblos,  where  she 
would  receive  her  salary  in  person.  There  is  no  use  in  fill- 
ing a  journal  with  criticisms  upon  such  men  as  Manauld : 
they  are  sent  out  to  New  Mexico,  simply  because  the 
churches  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  are,  almost 
invariably,  bigoted,  mendacious,  unscrupulous  and  illiter- 
ate tricksters  who  do  the  cause  of  Christianity  more  harm 
than  can  be  corrected  by  the  efforts  of  a  score  of  honest, 
sincere  and  hard-working  servants  of  God. 

We  entered  the  house  of  an  Indian,  named  Antonio :  he 
was  of  the  "meyo"  or  Frog  "jano"  or  gens ;  his  wife  of  the 
Turkey.  In  this  house  I  came  upon  a  vase  full  of  cunque, 
imbedded  in  the  wall,  behind  the  main  door.  Upon  being 
questioned,  Antonio  stated  that  it  was  to  be  thrown  each 
morning  to  the  Sun,  "muy  madrugada"  (at  early  dawn.) 
Entered  another  where  were  squatted  on  floor,  two  women 
— Eagles — and  an  old  man — a  Badger.  In  giving  the  name 
of  his  gens,  he  made  a  sign  for  Badger  at  same  time,  by 
drawing  the  1st  and  second  fingers  of  his  right  hand  down 
his  face  from  eyes  to  chin.  In  this  room  was  a  large  olla 
full  of  milk :  the  Lagunas  make  a  free  use  of  milk  and  eggs. 

Started  in  the  afternoon  for  Albuquerque.  Stopped  at 
El  Rito  for  dinner.  Passed  the  little  farming  settlement  at 
La  Mesita,  inhabited  by  Lagunas.  Saw  a  couple  of  Eagles 
perched  on  telegraph  poles,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  struck 
by  our  bullets.  The  day  was  exceptionally  lovely  &  our 
travel  should  have  been  rapid  had  not  the  many  little  miry 
rain-brooks  given  us  much  amusing  as  well  as  troublesome 
perplexity  to  determine  the  best  means  for  crossing  them : 
the  trouble  preponderated  over  the  diversion  when  we  ran 
into  an  arroyo  without  bottom  or  rather  with  a  bottom  that 
gave  way  as  fast  as  the  hoofs  of  our  mules  touched  it. 

The  poor  animals  became  frantic  with  terror  and  kicked 
and  plunged  in  insane  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the 
harness.  Thank  God !  we  got  them  loose  at  last  and  pulled 
them,  one  by  one,  from  the  mire,  scrutinizing  each  with 
anxiety,  sure  that  limb  or  joint  must  be  broken  or  wrenched. 
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The  ambulance  was  broken  clear  off,  but  the  mules  were 
more  scared  than  hurt.  We  hunted  around  for  stones  from 
the  R.  R.  track,  cut  brush,  gathered  up  several  arm  loads  of 
bridge-timber  fragments  and  finished  a  passage-way  across 
the  quagmire.  Then  we  unloaded,  carried  our  baggage  and 
traps  by  hand  to  the  other  side,  fastened  a  lariat  to  the  front 
axle,  hitched  to  it  two  mules  and  with  their  and  our  com- 
bined pulling,  hauling  and  pushing  got  the  ambulance  over 
the  place  of  danger.  (18  miles)  We  devoted  another  % 
of  an  hour,  to  splicing  the  pole.  The  injury  to  this  was  of 
the  most  serious  nature,  being  a  clean  break  across  the 
grain,  leaving  only  a  small  splinter  for  connection.  We  un- 
ravelled a  rope,  wetted  the  3  strands  very  thoroughly  in  the 
water  of  the  quagmire  and  then  wound  them  as  tightly  as 
possible  about  the  pole.  Mules  and  harness  were  alike 
crusted  with  tenacious  mud.  Mullens  washed  the  harness, 
but  our  delay  had  already  been  too  great  to  admit  of  clean- 
ing the  mules,  so  they  had  to  get  along  as  best  they  might, 
until  we  could  strike  camp  at  sun-down.  A  few  moments 
after  dark,  a  long  deep-cut  line  of  embankment  on  our  Left 
rose  above  the  horizon.  This,  as  we  expected,  was  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Rail  Road.  A  "boarding"  train  was  on  a 
switch.  The  cook,  a  colored  man  named  Skinner,  was  an 
old  friend  of  Hairs.  He  gave  all  the  information  in  his 
power  concerning  the  ranches  we  desired  to  reach  and  went 
out  with  us  a  few  yards  on  the  road.  By  the  moon's  wan 
light,  we  advanced  with  all  possible  rapidity,  over  a  road 
which,  during  the  late  muddy  spell  had  been  badly  tramped 
by  the  hoofs  of  oxen,  or  cut  into  deep  ruts  by  the  sharp 
wheels  of  the  Mexican  "carretas".  Our  ambulance  jolted 
and  pounded  over  the  rough  surface  for  the  space  of  a 
league  and  then,  presto !  with  the  quickness  of  the  magical 
change  we  were  floundering  in  a  bottomless  marsh  of  alkali 
mud.  In  all  directions,  to  the  front  and  R.  &  left  of  us,  the 
swamp  or  "alkali  flat"  extended.  I  determined  to  retrace  my 
steps  for  a  short  distance,  strike  the  R.  R.  grade  and  camp 
by  the  track.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  I  could 
have  done :  we  not  only  had  higher  and  firmer  ground,  but 
there  was  enough  water  for  ourselves  and  mules  in  the  hol- 
lows scooped  out  in  making  the  embankment.  A  little  grass 
gave  our  animals  some  excuse  for  nibbling  until  we  were 
ready  for  bed.  Not  knowing  what  might  happen,  I  had  or- 
dered Mullens  to  carry  with  him  enough  grain  to  last  one 
day  and  Hall  to  carry  an  arm-full  or  two  of  dry  fire- wood. 
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Hall,  in  less  than  no  time,  had  a  collation  ready  of  fried  eggs, 
tea,  and  crackers.  The  half -moon,  shining  down  from  a  clear 
sky,  gave  us  all  the  light  we  needed,  both  for  our  supper  and 
to  perceive  the  approach  of  two  Mexicans  whom  we  chal- 
lenged as  they  rode  within  the  blaze  of  our  fire.  They  said 
they  were  teamsters  whose  oxen  had  strayed  and  they  were 
in  search  of  the  missing  cattle.  We  were  not  half  a  mile 
from  Puerco  station  but  the  camp  we  had  made  was  as  well 
selected  as  any  we  could  find  in  the  neighborhood.  "Buenas 
noches,  eaballeros."  "Adios,  Serior" — and  off  into  the  dim 
half-light  of  the  moon  rode  the  knights  of  the  jingling  spurs. 

Distance  to-day 40  miles 

Did  not  reach  camp  until  11  P.  M. 

(To  be  continued) 
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By  FRANCE  V.  SCHOLES 

CHAPTER  III 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LOPEZ 

THE  CHIEF  aim  of  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  was  personal  gain.  The  same 
purpose  had  inspired  all  of  his  predecessors,  so  that  his  term 
of  office  was  in  no  sense  unique  in  this  respect.  But  the  mass 
of  documentary  evidence  available  for  the  Lopez  period 
makes  his  administration  the  outstanding  example. 

It  is  clear  that  even  before  leaving  New  Spain  Lopez 
made  full  preparations  to  use  his  term  of  office  as  a  source  of 
profit.  He  purchased  large  quantities  of  sugar,  chocolate, 
shoes,  hats,  and  European  textiles  to  be  shipped  to  New 
Mexico,  and  with  these  he  set  up  a  store  in  the  Casa  Real  in 
Santa  Fe  where  he  did  an  extensive  business.  For  his  per- 
sonal use  he  also  brought  expensive  saddles,  harness,  silver 
plate,  writing  desks,  beds  with  elaborate  silk  hangings, 
clothes  of  silk  and  velvet,  tobacco  boxes  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver,  etc.,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  sell  any  of  these 
articles  whenever  an  opportunity  for  profit  presented  itself. 
No  specie  was  current  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  transactions 
were  in  kind.  In  exchange  for  the  imported  goods  Lopez  took 
manias,  hides,  pinon,  salt,  livestock,  and  other  local  goods 
that  could  be  resold  at  a  profit  in  New  Spain.  From  the  mo- 
ment Lopez  entered  the  province  he  was  engaged  in  business 
operations  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  against  this  background  of 
commercial  enterprise  that  we  must  project  the  story  of  his 
relations  with  his  predecessor,  ex-Governor  Juan  Manso,  the 
Hispanic  colonists,  the  Indians,  and  the  clergy. 

380 
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It  was  the  duty  of  each  governor  of  New  Mexico  to  take 
the  residencia  of  his  predecessor.  The  residencia  was  usually 
started  soon  after  the  new  governor  took  office,  and  it  was 
essential  that  the  investigation  should  proceed  rapidly  in 
order  to  permit  the  retiring  governor  to  return  to  New  Spain 
with  the  mission  supply  caravan.  In  Manso's  case  the  need 
for  immediate  action  was  especially  urgent  inasmuch  as  the 
viceroy  had  apopinted  him  juez  privativo  of  the  caravan  for 
the  return  trip.  But  Lopez,  busy  with  his  own  interests  and 
the  preparation  of  a  despatch  of  goods  to  be  sold  in  Parral, 
refused  to  start  the  investigation  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  caravan.1 

There  is  some  evidence  that  Lopez  had  been  prejudiced 
against  Manso  before  he  arrived  in  the  province.  During  his 
term  as  governor,  Manso  had  brought  criminal  action  against 
Capt.  Francisco  de  Anaya  and  his  son-in-law,  Alonso  Rod- 
riguez. The  nature  of  the  charges  is  not  clear,2  but  Manso 
regarded  them  to  be  serious  enough  to  warrant  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Anaya.  During  Manso's  absence  from 
Santa  Fe  on  a  tour  of  the  western  area,  Anaya  escaped  and 
fled  to  New  Spain,  taking  with  him  his  two  sons  and  his 
son-in-law.  Manso  then  ordered  the  banishment  of  Anaya's 
wife  and  daughter.  He  also  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  houses 
of  Anaya  and  Rodriguez,  and  declared  their  encomiendas 
vacant  and  reassigned  them  to  other  citizens  of  the  province. 
In  Mexico  the  Anayas  and  Rodriguez  won  the  friendship  of 
Lopez,  and  they  returned  to  New  Mexico  in  his  company  in 
1659.  By  order  of  L6pez  they  took  possession  of  all  their 
property  that  had  been  seized  and  placed  under  embargo  by 
Manso.  Their  encomiendas  were  also  restored,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Manso  and  several  citizens  this  was 
done  without  any  formal  legal  process  or  notification  to  the 
citizens  to  whom  the  encomiendas  had  been  assigned  by  the 
ex-governor.  Lopez,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  encomiendas  was  made  in  a  legal  manner  on 
the  basis  of  formal  complaints  filed  by  Anaya  and  Rodriguez 
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during  Manso's  residencia,  and  this  is  substantiated  by  other 
evidence.3  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  the  documents  on 
this  case,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing the  justice  of  Lopez*  decision.  Several  witnesses  also 
testified  that  Lopez  permitted  the  Anayas  to  see  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  brought  against  them  by  Manso,  and  to 
carry  it  from  house  to  house  upbraiding  citizens  who  had 
testified  against  them.  These  actions  naturally  aroused  great 
resentment  among  all  the  partisans  of  the  ex-governor,  es- 
pecially the  persons  who  were  dispossessed  of  the  Anaya  and 
Rodriguez  encomiendas.4 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Santa  Fe,  Lopez  took  posses- 
sion of  eighteen  Apache  captives  that  had  been  taken  in  a 
recent  raid  by  two  Spaniards  and  some  Picuris  Indians. 
Manso  claimed  that  the  captives  belonged  to  him,  and  that 
Lopez*  action  was  wholly  unjustified.  L6pez,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  he  purchased  the  captives,  or  at  least  part 
of  them,  from  the  Picuris  Indians,  giving  them  cows  in  ex- 
change. A  little  later  Lopez  obtained  from  Manso  a  hundred 
manias  and  twenty-seven  oxen  to  be  sent  with  a  despatch  of 
goods  to  Parral.  According  to  Manso,  the  manias  and  oxen 
were  extorted  from  him  and  no  payment  was  made.  Lopez, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  insisted  that  the  oxen  and  manias 
were  offered  to  him  for  sale,  and  that  Manso  received  ade- 
quate payment.  A  bill  of  sale  was  actually  signed  by  Manso, 
but  he  claimed  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sign  under  duress. 
It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
who  substantiated  Manso's  point  of  view  inasmuch  as  the 
witnesses  were  persons  who  had  grudges  against  Lopez.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  Lopez'  general  attitude  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  he  was  trying  to  put  pressure  on 
Manso.5 

This  point  of  view  is  supported  by  statements  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Lopez  and  by  his  later  actions.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  evidence  that  he  openly  boasted  that  the  resi- 
dencia of  Manso  would  afford  opportunity  for  great  profit, 
perhaps  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pesos,  for  was  it  not  the 
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usual  custom  for  a  new  governor  to  say  to  his  predecessor : 
"You  will  give  me  so  much  [money]  or  [lose]  your  honor"?6 

After  the  departure  of  the  supply  caravan  the  residencies 
of  Manso  was  officially  opened.  For  a  week,  however,  no 
witnesses  were  summoned,  and  during  this  interval  Lopez 
apparently  tried  to  obtain  a  bribe  from  Manso.  According  to 
Manso,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pesos  was  mentioned,  but 
this  was  not  enough.  Consequently  the  negotiations  failed, 
and  the  investigation  then  began  with  a  vengeance.  Wit- 
nesses were  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  some 
under  penalty  of  heavy  fines,  and  special  favor  was  mani- 
fested toward  those  who  testified  against  the  ex-governor.  It 
was  charged  that  Lopez  even  suggested  complaints  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  evidence.  Realizing  how  things  were  going, 
Manso  reopened  the  negotiations  for  a  bribe.  A  "present"  of 
one  hundred  marks  of  silver  was  given  to  Dona  Teresa,  the 
wife  of  Lopez,  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  bribe  was 
increased.  Although  the  gift  of  silver  was  accepted,  the 
negotiations  once  more  broke  down.7 

Lopez  permitted  the  residencia  to  drag  along  all  through 
the  winter  of  1659-1660,  and  from  time  to  time  he  obtained 
from  Manso  property  of  various  kinds.  Manso  listed  fifteen 
Apache  servants,  iron  for  wagons,  and  quantities  of  maize 
and  wheat  among  the  goods  which  he  was  forced  to  give  up. 
Finally,  sometime  in  April,  or  early  May,  1660,  Lopez  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  evidence  that  Manso  planned 
to  flee  in  order  to  escape  settlement  of  all  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  him.  Accordingly  Lopez  ordered 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Guards  were  appointed,  of 
whom  one  was  Alonso  Rodriguez,  the  son-in-law  of  Capt. 
Anaya ! 8 

But  Manso  had  many  friends  among  the  citizens  and  the 
clergy,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  aid  him.  On  three 
separate  occasions  he  was  able  to  send  despatches  to  the  vice- 
roy complaining  of  Lopez'  conduct,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  Santa  Fe  his  friends  maintained  communication 
with  him  and  brought  him  food.  A  plan  for  his  escape  was 
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finally  arranged,  the  leader  being  Capt.  Alonso  Garcia,  a 
citizen  of  some  prominence  who  lived  near  Sandia.  During 
the  night  of  September  9-10,  1660,  Manso  escaped  and  fled 
to  Mexico,  taking  Garcia  and  another  soldier,  Alonso  Martin 
Barba,  with  him.  A  party  was  sent  in  pursuit,  but  it  failed  to 
capture  them.  On  order  of  Lopez  the  property  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  placed  under  embargo.9 

Action  in  behalf  of  Manso,  based  on  the  despatches  sent 
from  New  Mexico  prior  to  his  escape,  had  already  been 
brought  before  the  viceroy  and  audiencia.  Manso  took 
charge  of  the  proceedings  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico 
City,  and  charged  Lopez  with  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  unjust 
conduct  as  judge  of  residencia.  He  finally  obtained  a  decree 
favoring  his  cause.  A  real  provision,  dated  February  1, 1661, 
removed  L6pez  from  jurisdiction  in  the  Manso  case,  ordered 
the  restoration  of  all  of  Manso's  property,  as  well  as  that  of 
Garcia  and  Barba,  and  directed  that  Manso's  residencia  be 
sent  to  Mexico  for  review.  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Manso  case  was  given  to  the  new  governor, 
Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  recently  appointed  to  succeed  Lopez, 
or,  if  he  failed  to  act,  to  the  alcaldes  of  Santa  Fe,  or  finally  to 
the  cabildo  of  the  villa.10 

Several  months  elapsed  however,  before  Manso  re- 
turned to  New  Mexico,  and  during  this  interval  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Holy  Office  to  serve  as  its  alguacil,  or  bailiff, 
with  orders  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Friar  Alonso 
de  Posada  who  had  been  appointed  Custodian  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  New  Mexico  to  succeed  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  and 
Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office.  Manso  finally  arrived  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1662.  But  before  carrying  the  story 
of  the  Manso  case  any  further,  we  must  describe  other  phases 
of  the  administration  of  Governor  Lopez. 

II 

The  actions  of  Lopez  in  the  Manso  residencia  had  natur- 
ally alienated  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
who  were  friendly  toward  the  ex-governor  either  for  per- 
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sonal  reasons  or  because  they  had  received  favors  and 
appointments  to  office  from  him.  And  during  the  two  years 
from  1659  to  1661  Lopez  aroused  great  resentment  in  other 
quarters. 

Lopez  was  not  lacking  in  self  esteem,  and  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  ability  as  a  provincial  executive.  Opposi- 
tion irritated  him  and  made  him  petulant.  In  the  course  of 
time  criticism  of  his  actions  caused  him  to  bereate  his  sub- 
ordinates and  indulge  in  all  manner  of  tactless  speech.  His 
relations  with  the  cabildo  of  Santa  Fe  were  often  unhappy, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  made  the  classic  jest  that  in  his 
opinion  the  cabildo,  his  negress,  and  his  mule  were  all  the 
same  thing.11  He  also  made  disrespectful  remarks  about  the 
oidores  of  the  Real  Audiencia,  boasting  that  he  knew  more 
than  all  of  them,  and  cast  slurs  on  the  character  and  dignity 
of  Viceroy  Alburquerque.12  The  documents  also  contain  a 
mass  of  evidence  concerning  boasts  of  Lopez  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  Trinity,  or  the  Apostles,  or  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  and 
all  the  Celestial  Court  came  down  to  govern  they  could  not  do 
better  than  he ;  that  God  would  not  call  him  to  account  for 
anything  he  had  done  during  his  term  of  office  because  he  had 
governed  better  than  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  done ;  that 
if  the  people  wanted  a  better  governor,  then  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  to  succeed  him,  and  if  God  came  down  to  govern 
He  would  follow  his  example;  that  he  would  not  fear  God 
even  if  He  came  down  to  earth  with  a  sword,  for  he  feared 
only  a  thunder  bolt!  When  Lopez  was  called  upon  to  justify 
these  blasphemous  propositions  during  his  trial  before  the 
Inquisition,  he  denounced  them  all  as  false,  the  madness  of 
drunken  and  brainless  men ;  for  even  if  he  were  a  heretic  and 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world,  it  was  not  possible  that  he, 
a  governor  of  Christian  people,  would  dare  say  such  execra- 
ble things.  They  were  the  baseless  lies  of  his  enemies,  lay 
and  clerical.13 

To  turn  now  to  particular  cases  and  special  issues.  One 
reason  for  the  resentment  inspired  by  Lopez  was  his  removal 
of  soldiers  and  citizens  from  local  office.  The  office  of  alcalde 
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mayor,  or  local  administrator  in  the  areas  outside  Santa  Fe, 
was  eagerly  sought  after  by  prominent  citizens,  partly 
because  of  the  prestige  involved,  partly  because  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  control  Indian  affairs,  especially  the 
recruiting  of  Indian  labor.  In  some  cases  sons  had  succeeded 
fathers,  and  apparently  they  came  to  regard  the  office  as  a 
perquisite  of  the  family.  During  the  residencies  of  Lopez  in 
1661  complaints  were  made  by  persons  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  office  to  make  room  for  the  governor's  appoin- 
tees. He  answered  these  charges  by  pointing  out  that  as 
governor  he  had  authority  to  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chose  and  to  maintain  them  in  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  that 
the  office  of  alcalde  mayor  was  not  an  inheritance  to  be 
passed  down  from  father  to  son.  In  this  point  of  view  he 
was  perfectly  justified.14 

Each  governor  sought  to  build  up  a  group  of  subor- 
dinates loyal  to  his  own  interests,  and  L6pez  merely  followed 
time  honored  custom.  But  in  a  small  community  like  New 
Mexico  rivalry  for  office  was  keen  because  it  was  the  only 
form  of  prestige  and  glory  that  the  colonists  could  hope  to 
obtain,  and  disappointed  office  seekers  could  easily  become 
trouble-makers.  Several  persons  who  had  held  office  under 
Manso  were  removed.  For  example,  Tome  Dominguez  y 
Mendoza,  a  prominent  rancher  in  the  Isleta  district  and  a 
member  of  the  clerical  faction,  who  had  been  Manso's  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  captain-general,  was  ousted  and  his 
brother,  Juan  Dominguez,  was  named  in  his  place.  The  lat- 
ter gave  Lopez  loyal  support,  and  as  a  result  earned  the  hos- 
tility of  the  clergy.  Capt.  Miguel  de  Ynojos,  whom  Manso 
had  appointed  alcalde  mayor  and  capitdn  de  guerra  of  the 
Cochiti-Jemez  jurisdiction  and  to  whom  he  had  assigned 
Capt.  Alonso  Rodriguez'  encomienda  in  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jumanos,  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Capt.  Toribio  de  la 
Huerta,  another  Lopez  henchman.  This  act,  coupled  with  the 
return  of  the  Jumano  encomienda  to  Capt.  Rodriguez,  made 
Ynojos  an  unqualified  enemy  of  the  governor.  Lopez  de- 
fended the  change  on  the  ground  that  Ynojos  was  ill  and 
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could  not  fulfill  his  obligations  as  military  commander  on  an 
important  frontier.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  appoint- 
ment made  by  Lopez  was  the  nomination  of  Capt.  Nicolas  de 
Aguilar,  ex-murderer  from  Parral,  as  alcalde  mayor  of  the 
Salinas  district  east  of  the  Manzano  range  in  place  of  a  citi- 
zen of  some  prominence.  Aguilar's  prompt  execution  of  the 
orders  of  his  chief,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  mission 
policy,  earned  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  friars.  Other 
loyal  associates  of  Lopez  were  Sargento  Mayor  Francisco 
Gomez,  son  of  the  conquistador  Francisco  Gomez",  who  was 
the  most  prominent  soldier  in  the  province  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Capt.  Diego  Romero, 
also  a  member  of  an  old  conquistador  family.  But  not  all  of 
Lopez'  appointees  proved  so  loyal.  To  the  post  of  secretary 
of  war  and  government,  an  office  of  considerable  importance 
inasmuch  as  the  incumbent  was  a  sort  of  executive  assistant 
to  the  governor,  Lopez  named  Capt.  Miguel  de  Noriega,  a 
personal  retainer  whom  he  brought  from  New  Spain. 
Noriega  served  as  notary  during  the  residencia  of  Manso, 
and  according  to  statements  made  by  Lopez'  wife  he  went  to 
Manso's  house  each  night  and  revealed  the  testimony  pre- 
sented during  the  day.  Lopez  soon  found  other  reasons  for 
grievance  against  his  secretary,  and  in  the  end  they  quar- 
reled, with  the  result  that  Noriega  left  his  service  and  went 
over  to  the  anti-Lopez  party.15 

The  rivalry  for  encomiendas  was  probably  keener  than 
that  for  local  office  inasmuch  as  the  encomiendas  were  an 
important  source  of  income  and  could  be  held  for  more  than 
one  generation.  The  action  of  Lopez  with  regard  to  the 
Anaya-Rodriguez  encomiendas  was  only  one  case  that 
created  ill  feeling.  He  required  all  of  the  encomenderos  to 
present  their  papers  for  review  and  verification,  and  re- 
turned certain  other  encomiendas  to  the  original  holders  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  his  predecessor.  The  persons  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  encomienda  grants  by  Lopez 
accused  him  of  violating  a  decree  of  Viceroy  Alburquerque 
ordering  that  no  changes  should  be  made  without  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  authorities  of  New  Spain,  but  the  governor 
countered  these  charges  by  stating  that  the  viceroy's  order 
applied  only  to  certain  long-standing  cases  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  action  of  Governor  Pacheco  in  declaring 
vacant  the  encomiendas  of  persons  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  Rosas  affair.  Moreover,  we  also  have  Lopez'  statement 
that  certain  cases,  in  addition  to  those  of  Anaya  and  Rodri- 
guez, were  submitted  to  the  viceroy  for  final  decision.16 

According  to  law  encomenderos  were  forbidden  to  live 
in  the  pueblo  from  which  they  received  tribute.  This  pro- 
hibition was  of  long  standing  and  was  the  result  of  abuses 
and  exploitation  practiced  by  encomenderos.  The  law  was 
frequently  evaded,  and  there  is  evidence  that  several  of  the 
New  Mexico  encomenderos  either  lived  in  their  encomiendas 
or  had  ranches  nearby.  Lopez  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  'flagrant  case  involving  Capt.  Antonio  de  Salas,  encomen- 
dero  of  Pojuaque.  According  to  Salas,  the  Indians  of  the 
pueblo  had  asked  him  to  build  a  house  and  take  up  residence 
in  the  pueblo,  and  Governor  Manso  had  given  him  permission 
to  do  so.  A  ranch  house  was  built,  and  an  extensive  herd  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  put  out  to  graze  near  the  pueblo.  Salas 
claimed  that  the  Indians  received  great  benefit  from  his  pres- 
ence, for  they  were  given  milk  and  wool,  and  were  permitted 
to  work  out  their  tribute  payments  by  labor  on  his  house  and 
by  tending  his  herds.  Commutation  of  tribute  in  terms  of 
labor  was,  of  course,  forbidden  by  law. 

The  governor  ordered  Salas  to  tear  down  the  house  and 
leave  the  pueblo,  and  in  1661  during  the  residencies  of  Lopez 
the  encomendero  brought  a  claim  for  damages.  Salas  recog- 
nized that  general  colonial  legislation  prohibited  the  resi- 
dence of  encomenderos  in  their  pueblos,  but  he  argued  that 
execution  of  the  law  was  inexpedient  in  New  Mexico.  In  New 
Spain  where  peace  and  security  prevailed  such  a  policy  might 
be  justified,  but  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  pueblos  were  sub- 
ject to  attack  by  the  Apaches  and  Navahos,  the  presence  of 
encomenderos  and  their  families  in  the  pueblos  gave  the 
pueblos  protection  and  security.  Former  governors  had 
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recognized  this  fact,  and  from  the  beginning  encomenderos 
had  been  permitted  to  live  near  their  encomiendas.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  common  practice  not  only  in  the 
Tewa  area,  but  also  in  the  Rio  Aba  jo  and  Salinas  districts. 

Apparently  the  action  of  Lopez  in  this  case  was  due  to 
flagrant  abuses  practiced  by  Salas  and  his  household.  The 
governor  pointed  out  that  Salas'  ranch  house  was  not  only 
near  Pojuaque,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  other  Tewa 
pueblos  in  the  same  area.  He  stated  that  soon  after  he  ar- 
rived in  New  Mexico  he  received  numerous  complaints  from 
these  pueblos  because  Salas'  herds  and  maize  fields  en- 
croached on  the  lands  of  Indians  and  "destroyed"  their 
crops.  The  Indians  also  suffered  "vexation"  at  the  hands  of 
the  Salas  family,  and  Lopez  was  forced  to  arrest  one  of  the 
sons  and  send  him  to  the  Hopi  area.17 

This  case  has  been  discussed  at  length  because  it  illus- 
trates one  of  the  most  common  problems  growing  out  of  the 
encomienda  system.  Moreover,  the  documents  describing 
the  working  of  the  system  in  New  Mexico  are  so  scarce  that 
this  incident  deserves  special  notice. 

The  most  important  obligation  of  the  encomenderos 
was  military  service.  During  campaigns  against  the  Apaches 
and  Navahos  they  assumed  leadership  of  the  local  militia  and 
Indian  auxiliaries,  and  from  time  to  time  they  were  called 
upon  for  special  guard  duty  in  frontier  areas  such  as  Taos, 
Jemez,  and  the  Zuni-Hopi  district.  But  although  service  of 
this  sort  was  a  definite  obligation,  in  return  for  which  they 
enjoyed  the  tributes  from  the  pueblos  held  in  encomienda, 
they  were  extremely  reluctant  to  answer  the  summons  to 
duty  on  the  distant  frontiers.  They  were  all  engaged  in 
ranching,  and  they  resented  being  called  away  from  their 
farms.  Service  at  Taos  or  in  the  Hopi  area  was  regarded  as 
"banishment,"  and  it  is  true  that  the  governors  sometimes 
used  assignments  to  guard  duty  in  these  areas  as  a  form  of 
discipline,  or  as  a  means  of  temporarily  ridding  the  province 
of  insubordinate  characters  or  notorious  offenders.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  governors,  being  responsible  for  the  defense 
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of  the  province,  had  to  protect  the  outlying  missions,  and  it 
was  no  fault  of  theirs  if  a  soldier's  turn  of  service  came  at 
an  inconvenient  time.  Lopez  had  his  share  of  difficulty  with 
the  encomenderos  over  this  issue,  and  it  became  just  one 
more  source  of  friction '  with  colonists  who  were  already 
critical  of  his  administration.18 

Let  us  turn  now  from  problems  relating  to  administra- 
tive affairs  to  a  consideration  of  Lopez*  business  operations. 
At  his  store  in  the  Casa  Real  the  governor  sold  the  colonists 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  chocolate,  clothing,  imported  tex- 
tiles, hardware,  and  other  goods.  These  deals  were  the 
source  of  much  controversy.  Lopez  frequently  had  difficulty 
in  forcing  payment,  and  the  colonists  in  turn  accused  him 
of  profiteering  and  falsifying  accounts.  In  many  instances 
the  encomenderos  obligated  their  encomienda  revenues  for 
payment  of  debts,  and  the  governor  instructed  the  alcaldes 
may  ores  to  collect  the  tributes  for  his  account.  This  \vas 
another  source  of  friction,  inasmuch  as  the  encomenderos 
claimed  that  the  tributes  collected  in  this  way  were  fre- 
quently in  excess  of  their  debts,  and  they  filed  numerous 
claims  for  balances  due.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the  gov- 
ernor, without  preliminary  understanding  with  the  inter- 
ested parties,  embargoed  encomienda  revenues  for  payment 
of  debts  owed  him. 

The  sale  of  imported  goods  was  but  one  means  used  to 
accumulate  stocks  of  local  goods  for  export.  Numerous  col- 
onists, especially  women,  were  employed  to  weave  cloth, 
make  stockings,  and  do  drawn  work  and  embroidery  on 
shirts  and  piece  goods.  Disputes  concerning  payment  for 
this  labor  added  to  the  general  fund  of  discontent.19 

On  at  least  three  occasions  during  his  term  of  office 
L6pez  sent  accumulated  supplies  of  pifion,  salt,  hides,  and 
textiles  to  Parral  and  Sonora  for  sale.  To  organize  the 
wagon  trains  he  sought  "loans"  of  ox  teams  from  many  citi- 
zens, and  apparently  failed  to  return  the  oxen  or  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  them  in  many  cases.  The  goods 
sent  in  these  caravans  were  consigned  to  Lopez'  agent  in 
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Parral  for  sale  there,  or  for  payment  of  advances  made  to 
Lopez  in  preparation  for  his  trip  to  New  Mexico  in  1659.20 

Two  of  these  shipments  to  New  Spain  deserve  more  than 
passing1  notice.  The  Sonora  shipment  was  sent  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Francisco  Perez  Granillo.  Lopez  claimed  that  the 
goods  were  worth  7,000  pesos,  but  when  Granillo  returned 
he  brought  only  2,904  pesos  in  silver  bullion.  Moreover,  at 
the  time  of  Granillo's  return  Lopez  was  no  longer  governor, 
and  his  successor,  Penalosa,  took  possession  of  the  silver !  21 

One  of  the  caravans  sent  to  Parral  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Francisco  Xavier.  Capt.  Xavier  had  been  a 
close  associate  of  Lopez  during  the  early  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  had  been  employed  in  the  accumulation  of 
supplies  of  goods  for  export.  Lopez  alleged  that  the  ship- 
ment, which  was  sent  sometime  in  1660,  was  worth  some 
12,000  pesos.  It  included  such  items  as  1,350  deerskins,  600 
pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  300  fanegas  of  pifion,  and  quanti- 
ties of  leather  jackets,  shirts,  breeches,  salt,  buffalo  skins, 
etc.  Ten  new  carts,  recently  made  in  New  Mexico,  and  more 
than  160  oxen  were  provided  for  transportation  of  the  goods, 
as  well  as  more  than  sixty  pack  mules.  Xavier  was  to  re- 
ceive 100  pesos  for  his  services.  But  from  the  beginning 
things  went  wrong — at  least,  that  was  Xavier's  version.  The 
carts  broke  down,  and  most  of  the  pinon  and  part  of  the 
livestock  had  to  be  left  at  El  Paso.  How  much  he  actually 
delivered  in  Parral  to  L6pez'  agent  is  not  clear.  By  the 
time  Xavier  returned  to  New  Mexico  Penalosa  had  taken 
charge,  and  Lopez  was  unable  to  obtain  a  settlement.  The 
new  governor,  who  was  already  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunity  to  put  pressure  on  L6pez  by  means  of  the  resi- 
dencia  and  in  other  ways,  preferred  to  protect  Xavier  and 
thus  gain  support  for  his  own  policies.22 

Thus  Lopez*  business  deals  were  notably  unsuccessful. 
The  most  immediate  result  of  his  eager  scheming  was  to  add 
to  the  general  fund  of  discontent  and  intensify  the  hostility 
that  his  administrative  policies  had  inspired. 
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Finally,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  hostility 
aroused  by  the  governor's  actions  in  dealing  with  insubordi- 
nation, crime,  and  personal  misconduct.  Capt.  Diego  del 
Castillo,  a  citizen  of  some  importance,  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  disobedience  and  insubordination. 
Lopez  threatened  to  have  him  whipped,  but  Dona  Teresa, 
the  governor's  wife,  intervened  and  saved  him  from  such 
public  shame.  Del  Castillo  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Capt. 
Xavier,  and  both  of  them  were  sons-in-law  of  Capt.  Juan 
Griego  whom  Lopez  had  removed  as  interpreter-general  of 
the  province.  Lopez  had  also  threatened  to  banish  one  of 
Griego's  daughters  because  of  immoral  conduct.  Thus  the 
entire  Griego  clan — and  they  were  numerous — became 
enemies  of  the  governor.23 

A  certain  Juan  de  Gamboa  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  and  punished  for  having  beaten  his  daughter  so 
severely  that  she  died.  In  1661  another  daughter  of  Gamboa 
accused  Lopez  of  rape  and  filed  complaint  against  him  during 
his  residencia.  Lopez  branded  the  charge  as  false,  and  ac- 
cused Gamboa  of  using  this  means  to  seek  revenge.  At  first 
Gamboa  tried  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  but  in  the  end  he 
apparently  abandoned  the  charge  and  signed  a  statement 
that  the  accusation  had  been  made  for  private  ends.24 

From  time  to  time  the  governor  attempted  to  curb  the 
licentious  conduct  of  certain  notorious  offenders,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  efforts  met  with  much  success  other 
than  the  intensification  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens.  After  all,  the  governor's  own  personal  conduct  was 
such  that  he  could  ill  afford  to  throw  stones.  He  was  guilty 
of  misconduct  with  his  household  servants,  including  certain 
unconverted  Apaches,  and  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
certain  citizens.  Moreover,  certain  women  whom  he  ordered 
held  in  the  Casa  Real  pending  investigation  of  certain  judi- 
cial cases,  testified  that  he  forced  them  to  submit  to  his 
desires.  Dona  Teresa  was  fully  aware  of  her  husband's 
conduct  but  was  unable  to  change  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  Casa  Real  was  in  a  state  of  constant  tur- 
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moil.  The  servants  were  negro  slaves  brought  from  New 
Spain,  Indians  from  the  pueblos,  and  captive  Apaches.  They 
were  forever  quarreling,  and  at  night  they  slipped  out  to 
carouse  with  the  townspeople.  Thieving  was  a  frequent 
occurrence.  The  governor  and  his  wife  tried  to  maintain 
dr  Spline  by  flogging  offenders  or  dismissing  the  worst  of 
th*m,  but  these  measures  had  little  effect.  The  servants 
spied  on  their  masters,  noted  what  books  they  read,  watched 
every  little  act  and  gesture,  and  then  spread  all  manner  of 
rumors,  even  concerning  the  intimate  details  of  their  lives.25 
To  sum  up,  Lopez  succeeded  in  antagonizing  a  very 
large  section  of  the  local  Hispanic  community.  The  families 
were  so  closely  intermarried  and  so  jealous  of  their  petty 
rights  and  privileges  that  a  slight  against  one  citizen  in- 
spired the  hostility  and  enmity  of  a  large  group.  It  was  the 
same  sort  of  situation  that  Rosas  had  faced  in  1637-1642. 
And  Lopez'  fate  was  in  many  respects  no  less  tragic  than 
that  of  Rosas.  The  following  quotation  from  the  testimony 
of  Capt.  Bartolome  Romero  illustrates  the  bitter  hatred 
which  his  actions  had  inspired : 

.  .  .  And  on  account  of  the  excessive  and  very 
great  harm  which  has  befallen  the  souls  in  this 
whole  kingdom  from  the  bad  government  which 
the  said  Don  Bernardo  maintained,  [the  witness] 
is  certain  that  if  a  demon  had  come  to  govern  he 
would  not  have  done  so  much  harm  nor  governed 
to  badly,  for  the  demon  would  have  governed  as  one 
demon,  but  the  said  Don  Bernardo  governed  as  if 
he  had  in  him  a  kingdom  of  demons.26 

Ill 

The  governor's  business  operations  involved  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  on  a  large  scale.  From  the  moment  Lopez 
set  foot  in  the  province,  even  before  his  formal  reception  as 
governor  in  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  his  agents  were  busy 
rounding  up  Indians  to  serve  as  day  laborers  or  to  manu- 
facture goods  for  export,  and  during  his  two-year  term  of 
office  he  entered  into  some  form  of  business  relationship  with 
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hundreds  of  natives  in  the  pueblos  of  the  central  Rio  Grande- 
Jemez-Salinas  area.  During-  the  residencia  of  Lopez  in  1660 
numerous  petitions  and  complaints  were  presented  in  the 
name  of  Indians  alleging  that  the  governor  had  failed  to 
pay  them  for  services  rendered  or  for  goods  supplied.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  Lopez  insisted,  that  some  of  these  claims 
were  exaggerated.  But  even  if  we  take  that  factor  into 
account,  the  petitions  provide  an  excellent  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  Indian  labor  was  used  to  advance  the  gov- 
ernor's business  schemes.27 

The  Indians  of  the  central  and  southern  pueblos  were 
employed  to  gather  pinon  and  salt  and  transport  the  accumu- 
lated supplies  to  convenient  places  for  shipment.  The  fol- 
lowing- items  are  taken  from  the  claims  presented  in  1661 : 
(1)  fifty  Indians  from  Senecu,  thirty-six  from  Socorro,  and 
ten  from  Alamillo,  and  a  number  of  pack  mules  and  horses 
from  each  pueblo  were  employed  for  about  two  weeks  trans- 
porting pinon  to  a  warehouse  in  Senecu;  (2)  sixty-three 
Indians  from  Socorro  worked  for  three  days  carrying  salt 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  pueblo  of  So- 
corro; (3)  sixty  laborers  from  Cuarac  were  forced  to  go 
to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jumanos  and  from  there  to  the  Rio 
Grande  with  loads  of  pinon,  and  were  engaged  in  this  labor 
for  seventeen  days;  (4)  nineteen  Indians  from  Abo  worked 
for  six  days  carrying  maize  from  Tabira  and  the  Jumano 
pueblo  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Nicolas  de  Aguilar,  the  alcalde 
mayor  of  the  Salinas  district;  (5)  as  many  as  forty  Indians 
from  Jemez  were  employed  at  one  time  taking  pinon  to 
depots  in  San  Felipe,  Cochiti,  or  Santa  Fe;  (6)  twenty-two 
Indians  from  Galisteo  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Aguilar 
in  the  Salinas  area  for  maize  to  be  transported  to  Santa  Fe ; 
(7)  Indians  from  Tabira  loaded  salt  at  the  salt  marsh  and 
took  it  to  the  house  of  Sargento  Mayor  Francisco  Gomez 
who  had  an  estancia  called  Las  Barrancas  on  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande ;  (8)  the  claim  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Jumano 
pueblo  listed  three  items  of  labor,  viz.,  twenty-three  Indians 
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for  five  days,  fifty-one  for  three  days,  and  twelve  for  six 
days. 

The  manufacture  of  stockings  for  the  governor's  ac- 
count was  carried  on  in  a  number  of  villages.  The  petitions, 
presented  in  1661  included  the  following  claims:  Senecii, 
100  pairs ;  Socorro,  30  pairs ;  San  Ildef onso,  262  pairs ;  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  Jacona,  Pojuaque,  Nambe,  and  Cuya- 
mungue,  a  total  of  280  pairs ;  Alamillo,  46  pairs ;  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 156  pairs ;  Jemez,  360  pairs ;  Tano  pueblos,  165  pairs. 
Several  claims  were  also  made  in  behalf  of  individual  Indians. 

The  washing  of  hides,  tanning  leather,  painting  leather 
door-hangings,  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather 
doublets  were  other  forms  of  service  performed  by  the  In- 
dians. An  Indian  named  Francisco  Cuaxin  presented  a 
claim  for  the  balance  due  on  account  of  making  38  doublets, 
10  leather  jackets,  and  49  pairs  of  shoes.  The  Indians  of 
Pecos  asked  payment  for  100  pergaminos  and  seven  tents 
made  of  hides,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  half  a  fanega  of 
pinon  furnished  by  each  household  in  the  pueblo.  The  pueblo 
of  Santa  Ana  claimed  payment  for  washing  80  hides,  or  a 
total  of  160  days  of  labor,  and  the  Indians  of  Jemez  presented 
a  bill  for  washing  500  hides  at  one  real  each. 

Most  of  the  wagons  made  for  the  governor  to  be  used 
in  the  transportation  of  accumulated  supplies  were  built 
near  Puaray  by  carpenters  from  the  Tiwa  villages,  Sia, 
Santa  Ana,  and  Jemez.  More  than  thirty  wagons  were  said 
to  have  been  built,  the  average  price  being  ten  pesos  each. 
The  Indians  of  the  Tewa  towns  also  made  claim  for  labor  in 
cutting  and  hauling  timber  for  wagon  parts. 

The  items  listed  above  clearly  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
governor's  activities.  The  rate  of  wage  fixed  by  decree  in 
1659  was  one  real  a  day  plus  food.  Hardware  of  various 
kinds,  especially  knives  manufactured  by  the  official  armorer 
at  Lopez'  command,  and  livestock  were  apparently  the  most 
common  form  of  payment.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  governor  was  not  too  scrupulous  about  settling  ac- 
counts in  full,  for  even  though  we  assume  that  some  of  the 
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claims  presented  in  1661  were  exaggerated,  many  of  them 
were  doubtless  based  on  fact. 

Relations  with  the  Apaches  and  Navahos  were  char- 
acterized by  occasional  peaceful  trading"  ventures  and  by  a 
series  of  raids  on  frontier  pueblos  followed  by  counter  at- 
tacks on  the  Apache-Navaho  strongholds.  In  general,  the 
Apache-Navaho  problems  became  more  acute  during  the 
years  1659-1661. 

Trade  with  the  eastern  Apaches  was  carried  on  either 
at  some  frontier  pueblo  or  during  expeditions  to  the  lower 
Pecos  area  or  to  the  Plains.  A  sort  of  annual  fair  had  long 
been  held  at  Pecos  where  the  Apaches  exchanged  buffalo 
hides,  meat,  and  lard  for  cloth  and  maize.  The  pueblo  of 
the  Jumanos  east  of  Abo  was  a  base  for  trade  with  the 
Apaches  of  the  Siete  Rios  area.  The  profits  of  this  primitive 
exchange  of  local  goods  were  supplemented  by  specially  or- 
ganized expeditions  sent  out  to  the  Apache  ranges,  and  Gov- 
ernor Lopez  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  extend  his 
business  operations.  The  outstanding  Pueblo  leader  in  the 
eastern  area  was  Don  Esteban  Clemen te,  who  exercised  some 
form  of  leadership  over  the  Tiwa  and  Tompiro  villages  of 
the  Salinas  district,  and  he  apparently  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  Apaches  of  the  Siete  Rios  area.  Lopez  supplied  him 
with  goods  to  be  exchanged  with  the  Apaches  during  these 
expeditions.28  The  governor  also  helped  to  organize  trading 
parties  to  the  Plains,  and  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
certain  events  which  occurred  during  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions in  the  summer  of  1660.  The  leader  of  this  party  was 
Capt.  Diego  Romero,  a  close  associate  of  Lopez,  and  the  son 
of  a  Capt.  Gaspar  Perez,  who  had  been  a  staunch  member  of 
the  anti-clerical  faction  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
When  Romero  and  his  party  encountered  the  Apaches  on  the 
Plains,  they  were  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  A 
native  ceremonial  of  some  sort  was  performed,  and  Romero 
spent  the  night  with  an  Apache  girl.  According  to  reports, 
the  ceremonial  took  the  form  of  a  native  marriage.  News  of 
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this  incident  was  rapidly  spread  abroad,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  case  was  laid  before  the  Holy  Office.29 

These  peaceful  trading-  ventures  were  a  source  of  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Unfortunately  they  could  not  overcome  the 
traditional  hostility  between  the  sedentary  Pueblos  and  the 
semi-nomadic  Apaches  and  Navahos,  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  sharpened  by  the  eager  desire  of 
the  Hispanic  colonists  to  obtain  household  servants  and  la- 
borers for  their  ranches.  The  Apaches  frequently  brought 
in  Indians  whom  they  had  captured  during  wars  with  other 
Plains  tribes  and  sold  them  to  the  colonists  for  horses,  fire- 
arms, knives,  etc.  But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  supply. 
According  to  custom  unconverted  Indians  seized  during  puni- 
tive expeditions  resulting  from  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
pueblos  and  Spanish  settlements  were  forced  into  service  by 
their  captors.  Indians  taken  in  this  manner  had  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  governor,  and  'if  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
had  been  taken  during  a  just  war  of  reprisal,  they  would 
then  be  assigned  for  service  for  a  period  of  years  during 
which  they  were  to  be  taught  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
elements  of  civilized  life.  For  all  practical  purposes,  these 
captives  were  slaves  and  were  freely  bought  and  sold.  The 
price  of  a  strong  Apache  boy  or  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  was  thirty  to  forty  pesos.  The  Pueblos  frequently  ac- 
quired Plains  Indians  in  this  manner  but  they  usually  sold 
them  to  the  colonists  for  horses  and  cattle.  There  were  few 
Hispanic  households  that  did  not  have  one  or  more  of  these 
servants,  and  the  governors  also  held  a  fairly  large  number. 
There  was  also  an  active  trade  in  these  captives  with  the 
mining  and  ranching  centers  of  New  Spain,  and  occasionally 
the  governors  or  private  individuals  sent  them  as  gifts  to 
friends  in  Mexico  City. 

Although  the  chief  means  of  supply  was  by  capture  dur- 
ing punitive  expeditions,  both  the  governors  and  the  colon- 
ists did  not  hesitate  to  employ  other  methods.  It  was  very 
easy  to  provoke  trouble  during  "peaceful"  trading  expedi- 
tions to  the  Plains,  and  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  seizing 
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a  few  captives.  There  is  also  evidence  that  when  the  Apaches 
and  Navahos  came  to  the  pueblos  to  trade,  or  to  seek  food 
during  periods  of  drouth  and  famine,  unlawful  seizures  were 
made.  According  to  a  complaint  presented  by  Capt.  Andres 
Hurtado  during  Lopez'  residencies,  the  governor  caused  an 
unprovoked  attack  to  be  made  on  Apaches  who  came  in  peace 
to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez.  Several  were  killed  and  more  than 
thirty  women  and  children  were  taken  captive.  As  a  result 
of  this  unjustified  action,  the  Apaches  raided  the  frontier 
pueblos,  killed  more  than  twenty  Christian  Indians,  and  car- 
ried off  more  than  300  head  of  livestock.30  Capt.  Noriega 
testified  that  he  acted  as  scribe  in  drawing  up  some  ninety 
decrees  legalizing  the  forced  service  of  Apache  and  Navaho 
captives  during  the  period  that  he  served  Lopez  as  secretary 
of  war  and  government.31 

Lopez  followed  the  example  of  all  of  his  predecessors  in 
sending  these  captives  to  be  sold  in  the  labor  markets  of 
New  Spain.  In  order  to  acquire  as  many  as  possible,  he 
forced  sale  by  citizens  or  took  them  by  outright  seizure  from 
their  "owners."  His  residencia  is  full  of  complaints  by  citi- 
zens who  claimed  that  he  took  one  or  more  of  their  Apache 
servants  without  pay,  and  I  have  already  described  Manso's 
accusation  against  him  on  this  score.  When  the  friars  drew 
up  their  long  memorial  to  the  viceroy  in  1659,  they  stated 
that  he  was  sending  seventy  Apaches  with  the  caravan  that 
he  despatched  to  Parral  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Others 
were  sent  to  Sonora  with  Granillo  in  1660,  and  were  sold  for 
some  1200  pesos.  But  a  recent  order  of  the  Audiencia  of 
Guadalajara  had  put  an  end  to  this  form  of  semi-slave  labor, 
and  by  order  of  the  Sonora  officials  these  captives  were  freed 
and  Granillo  was  forced  to  refund  money  to  the  purchasers.32 

IV 

The  beginnings  of  the  controversy  between  Governor 
Lopez  and  the  clergy  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1659  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  During 
the  eight  months  following  the  departure  of  the  mission 
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supply  caravan  at  the  end  of  October,  1659,  there  occurred 
a  long  series  of  incidents  which  strained  the  relations  of 
the  two  jurisdictions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  break- 
ing point.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  these  events  in  strict 
chronological  order.  The  major  issues  were  three :  (1)  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  missions  and  the  maintenance  of 
mission  discipline;  (2)  the  problems  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
munity and  privilege;  and  (3)  the  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity of  the  prelate. 

Controversy  over  problems  of  mission  administration 
involved  a  number  of  lesser  issues,  each  of  which  will  be 
discussed  separately.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
question  of  Indian  labor  and  service.  It  is  clear  that  Lopez 
refused  to  make  any  change  in  the  general  policy  adopted 
in  the  summer  of  1659.  The  service  of  the  Indians  was  to 
be  voluntary,  and  all  herdsmen  and  farmers  employed  by  the 
missions  were  to  receive  wages  at  the  current  rate  of  one 
real  a  day.  For  the  Indians,  accustomed  to  performing 
these  services  without  pay,  this  policy  was  a  welcome  in- 
novation, and  many  of  them  apparently  refused  to  work 
even  for  wages. 

For  example,  an  Indian  serving  as  shepherd  for  the 
convent  of  Isleta  asked  Lopez  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties. 
The  governor  granted  his  request,  but  failed  to  appoint 
another  in  his  place.  The  clergy  claimed  that  as  a  result 
of  Lopez'  action  a  large  quantity  of  livestock  was  lost. 
When  called  upon  to  answer  this  charge  during  his  trial 
before  the  Holy  Office,  Lopez  replied  that  although  he  did 
not  remember  this  specific  case,  he  did  recall  that  a  number 
of  Indians  in  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  who  were  forced  to  labor 
("encerrados")  in  the  convent  workshop,  as  well  as  others 
working  in  other  "grangerias,"  complained  about  the  "vi- 
olence" they  suffered,  and  that  he  told  them  they  need  not 
serve  in  this  way — "for  I  could  not  otherwise  command  a 
free  people,  nor  name  others  in  their  place  against  their 
will."33  We  also  have  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  October,  1659,  forbidding  any  person  to  force  a 
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certain  Indian  to  serve  as  a  shepherd  or  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  pesos.34  According  to 
the  petition  presented  by  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  in 
1661  during  Lopez'  residencies,  the  missions  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  livestock  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  herdsmen  dur- 
ing the  two  years  this  general  policy  was  in  effect.35 

But  farmers  and  herdsmen  were  not  the  only  servants 
and  helpers  needed  at  the  missions.  Cooks,  porters,  sacri- 
stans, and  interpreters  were  required  for  the  routine  serv- 
ices of  the  convents.  An  Indian  fiscal  was  appointed  in 
each  mission  to  enforce  discipline.  For  building  operations, 
such  as  the  construction  of  a  new  church,  or  repairs  to  the 
convent,  Indian  masons,  carpenters,  and  unskilled  laborers 
were  necessary.  The  documents  contain  numerous  accusa- 
tions by  friars  and  colonists  to  the  effect  that  the  governor 
gave  orders  forbidding  the  Indians  to  work  as  convent 
servants,  that  they  should  not  serve  the  friars  in  any  man- 
ner, that  they  need  not  participate  in  divine  services,  and 
that  these  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  some  of 
his  subordinates.  The  official  who  was  subjected  to  greatest 
criticism  as  an  effective  aid  of  the  governor  was  Capt. 
Nicolas  de  Aguilar,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Salinas  district. 
But  the  testimony  presented  by  Lopez  and  Aguilar  during 
their  trial  by  the  Holy  Office  makes  it  necessary  to  regard 
these  general  charges  with  a  good  deal  of  caution.36 

A  brief  account  of  a  few  special  cases  will  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  form  general  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
the  documentary  evidence. 

1.  When   Lopez   visited   the   pueblo   of   Socorro,   the 
friar  in  charge  asked  him  to  permit  the  service  of  cantores 
without  pay.     He  granted  the  request,  but  told  the  friar 
to  send  the  men  home  as  soon  as  mass  was  over  because 
participation  in  religious  service  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  make  them  "slaves/'37 

2.  A  new  church  was  being  built  in  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jumanos  by  the  friar-guardian,  Father  Diego  de  Santander. 
According  to  the  clergy,  Lopez  forbade  the  Indians  under 
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pain  of  death  to  assist  in  the  building  operations.  Lopez 
denied  the  charge.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  not 
in  entire  agreement  with  certain  phases  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  pueblo.  Father  Santander  apparently  kept  a  large 
herd  of  stock  near  the  pueblo,  and  the  source  of  water 
supply  was  a  number  of  tanks  or  pozos  from  which  the 
Indians  had  to  draw  water  for  the  herd.  Lopez  took  the 
position  that  this  involved  too  much  labor  for  the  Indians 
and  sent  orders  to  have  the  stock  grazed  near  Abo  where 
there  was  a  stream.38 

3.  According  to  the  clergy,  Aguilar  had  twenty  Indians 
of  Cuarac  whipped  because  they  went  to  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jumanos  to  sing  in  the  choir  during  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  San  Buenaventura,  patron  saint  of  the  Jumano 
pueblo.    Aguilar  denied  that  he  had  whipped  the  Indians. 
In  fact,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Indians  of  Cuarac  actually 
served  as  cantores,  for  the  Indians  of  Abo,  who  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  Indians  of  the  Jumano  pueblo,  usually 
helped  out  whenever  there  was  need.     But  he  did  admit 
that  orders  had  been  given  forbidding  the  Cuarac  Indians 
to  go  the  Jumano  pueblo  at  certain  times.     The  reasons 
that  he  cited  are  interesting.    It  appears  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  two  Apaches  of  the  Siete  Rios  area  arrived  late 
at  night  at  Cuarac,  and  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo,  "under- 
standing that  they  were  enemies,"  killed  one  and  wounded 
the   other,    and   the   Apaches    naturally   desired    revenge. 
Lopez  sent  Aguilar  to  pacify  them,  and  with  some  difficulty 
he  was  able  to  do  so.     It  was  agreed  that  henceforth  the 
said  Apaches  would  not  advance  beyond  the  Jumano  pueblo 
and  Tabira,  "which  are  the  places  where  they  go  to  trade," 
and  that  the  Indians  of  Cuarac  would  not  go  to  Tabira  or 
the  Jumano  pueblo  at  the  time  the  Apaches  came  in  to  trade. 
Hence,  when  the  Indians  of  Cuarac  went  to  the  Jumano 
pueblo  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  San  Buenaventura, 
he  wanted  to  whip  them,  but  actually  did  not  do  so.39 

4.  The  guardian  of  Abo,  Friar  Antonio  Aguado,  could 
not  speak  the  Tompiro  tongue,  and  consequently  had  to 
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make  use  of  an  Indian  interpreter  in  preaching  to  his  flock. 
Aguilar  was  said  to  have  ordered  the  interpreter  not  to  enter 
the  convent  under  pain  of  two  hundred  lashes.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  alcalde  mayor,  complaints  had  been  made  against 
the  said  interpreter  on  the  ground  that  he  had  whipped  a 
number  of  Indians,  and  for  this  reason  Aguilar  had  warned 
him  and  threatened  him  with  punishment.  "But  I  did  not 
[actually]  punish  him."40 

5.  It  was  reported  that  on  June  14,  1660,  Aguilar 
published  an  order  in  the  pueblo  of  Cuarac  to  the  effect  that 
the  Indians  should  not  "assist  in  the  service  of  the  convent, 
not  even  voluntarily,  because  the  said  Governor  [Lopez  de] 
Mendizabal  wishes  it,"  and  that  having  done  this  he  removed 
the  Indian  fiscal  who  served  the  friar.  He  also  forbade  the 
Indians  to  serve  as  acolytes  during  mass.  The  next  day  the 
guardian  of  Cuarac,  Friar  Nicolas  de  Freitas,  desiring  to 
confirm  the  Indians  in  their  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
Church,  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  explained  that  there 
was  one  God,  one  Church,  and  one  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  He  also  explained  that  the  commandment  which 
taught  children  to  honor  their  parents  also  applied  to  the 
clergy  as  spiritual  fathers  of  the  faithful,  and  that  as  duti- 
ful children  they  owed  their  spiritual  father  aid  and  support. 
According  to  Freitas,  Aguilar  interrupted  the  sermon  and 
commanded  the  Indians  to  leave  the  church.  "But  the  hand 
of  God,  which  works  unseen,  gave  strength  to  the  wavering 
hearts  of  these  Indians,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  obey  a 
command  so  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith."  Seeing  that 
the  Indians  refused  to  leave,  Aguilar  shouted  that  what  he 
had  told  them  was  the  truth,  and  not  what  the  friar 
preached.  And  the  same  morning  after  the  service,  he  went 
to  Freitas'  cell  in  the  convent  and  said  that  the  reason  the 
friars  preached  against  what  he  and  the  governor  had 
ordered  was  because  they  would  not  permit  the  friars  to 
continue  in  their  evil  ways.41 

Aguilar's  version  of  this  affair  was  somewhat  different. 
He  insisted  that  he  merely  notified  the  Indians  of  the  gov- 
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ernor's  order  that  they  need  not  give  service  unless  volun- 
tarily and  for  wages,  except  that  the  cantor  mayor  and  the 
sacristan  should  serve  in  the  church  and  the  convent,  "be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  and  in  return  for  this 
[service]  tribute  is  not  collected  from  them."  But  the 
friars  resented  this  innovation,  for  "the  Indians  who  serve 
as  acolytes  are  not  the  little  boys,  as  is  said,  but  adult 
Indians,  married  and  with  families,  [and]  they  had  eight 
and  ten  in  each  pueblo  as  sacristans,  with  the  result  that 
in  each  pueblo  seventy  Indians  were  occupied  as  acolytes, 
sacristans,  singers,  aids,  horsemen,  cooks,  shepherds,  and 
farm  hands,  and  in  other  things,  and  besides  this,  every 
day  all  the  others,  women  as  well  as  children,  were  kept 
busy,  without  there  being  anyone  who  did  not  serve  them." 

As  for  the  events  that  occurred  during  the  sermon  on 
June  15,  Aguilar  challenged  Freitas'  version  as  inexact. 
He  testified  that  Freitas  told  the  Indians  that  what  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  alcalde  mayor  had  ordered  was  contrary  to 
the  faith,  that  God  ordered  them  to  serve  the  friars,  to  herd 
their  livestock,  and  to  till  their  fields.  Realizing  that  an 
open  difference  of  opinion  between  the  friars  and  the  civil 
authorities  would  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  Indians, 
Aguilar  tried  to  smooth  things  over.  Instead  of  ordering 
the  Indians  to  leave  the  church,  as  Freitas  said,  he  told  the 
interpreter  to  inform  them  that  they  should  always  go  to 
mass  and  that  he  would  punish  them  for  failure  to  do  so. 
After  mass  he  did  go  to  Freitas'  cell,  but  it  was  the  friar 
who  used  violent  speech,  calling  Aguilar  a  shameless  person 
and  a  scoundrel.42 

6.  Father  Freitas  testified  that  on  one  occasion  he  went 
to  Tajique  to  ask  Aguilar  not  to  execute  the  governor's 
orders  with  such  rigor.  Aguilar  told  him  that  he  had  to  do 
whatever  Lopez  commanded.  To  which  Freitas  replied  that 
the  things  the  governor  had  ordered  were  "against  God  Our 
Lord  and  against  the  Holy  Church,  and  many  of  them 
[were]  heresies,  and  that  he  who  executed  them  would  be 
a  heretic."  Angered  by  these  remarks  Aguilar  left  the  con- 
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vent,  and  later  threatened  to  send  Freitas  to  Santa  Fe  in 
a  pack  saddle.  According  to  the  alcalde  mayor's  story  this 
incident  occurred  at  the  time  when  relations  were  strained 
because  of  the  Parraga  case  to  be  described  below,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Aguilar  had  been  declared  excommunicate. 
When  Freitas  and  another  friar  arrived  in  Tajique  he  went 
to  see  them  with  great  reluctance,  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  have  visited  them  had  he  realized  that  Freitas 
was  going  to  upbraid  him.  When  he  left  the  convent  he 
was  followed  by  Freitas  who  continued  to  use  abusive  speech, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  personal  abuse  he  finally  made  the 
remark  about  sending  Freitas  to  Santa  Fe  in  a  pack  saddle.43 

7.  Numerous  declarations  were  made  to  illustrate  the 
sorry  situation  that  prevailed  in  the  convents  of  the  Salinas 
area  as  the  result  of  orders  given  by  Aguilar  forbidding  the 
Indians  under  pain  of  severe  punishment  to  serve  the  clergy 
as  cooks  or  porters.  For  example,  a  pious  woman,  taking 
pity  on  the  friars  residing  in  Tajique  because  they  did  not 
have  a  cook,  went  to  the  convent  and  prepared  their  meals, 
but  when  the  alcalde  mayor  heard  about  it  he  threatened  to 
give  her  two  hundred  lashes  if  she  continued  to  serve  the 
friars,  or  even  so  much  as  entered  the  convent.  Lacking  the 
necessary  servants  some  of  the  friars  had  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  carry  their  own  firewood,  but  Aguilar,  instead  of 
being  shamed  by  the  sight  of  a  priest  reduced  to  this  form 
of  manual  labor,  seemed  to  gloat  over  it,  and  made  abusive 
remarks  about  the  friars.  On  one  occasion  some  Indians 
of  Tajique,  "moved  by  charity,"  brought  in  several  loads 
of  firewood  for  their  friar,  Father  Fernando  de  Velasco, 
and  merely  because  they  had  performed  this  service  Aguilar 
had  two  of  them  whipped.  When  Father  Velasco  remon- 
strated with  him,  he  called  the  friar  a  dog  and  a  heretic 
and  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  he  then  ordered  the  Indians 
under  pain  of  a  severe  beating  not  to  bring  in  "a  stick  of 
wood"  for  the  convent.  And  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
problem  of  Indian  service  was  discussed  with  the  friars, 
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he  showed  his  hatred  for  the  Church  and  clergy  by  all 
manner  of  abusive  speech.44 

To  all  of  these  charges  Aguilar  made  replies  both  gen- 
eral and  specific.  He  insisted  that  he  had  never  removed 
Indians  who  were  helping  the  friars,  and  that  he  had  not 
punished  any  of  them  simply  because  they  performed  serv- 
ices of  this  sort.  "I  merely  ordered  them,  as  their  governor 
had  decreed,  that  they  should  serve  voluntarily."  There  was 
never  any  difficulty,  he  said,  in  providing  a  servant  or  two 
if  the  clergy  needed  them.  But  the  friars  were  not  content 
with  a  few  helpers.  "They  did  not  want  these,  but  rather 
the  Indians  of  the  entire  pueblo,  for  gathering  pinon,  weav- 
ing, painting  [mantas  or  hides?],  and  making  stockings," 
and  for  other  forms  of  service.  "And  in  all  this  they  greatly 
abused  the  Indians,  men  and  women."  Aguilar  also  testified 
that  Father  Freitas  had  told  him  that  the  policy  of  volun- 
tary labor  might  be  feasible  in  New  Spain,  but  not  in  New 
Mexico. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  service  in  the  convent  of 
Tajique,  Aguilar  said  that  the  Indian  who  had  been  serving 
as  a  cook  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  he  told  him  to  go  since  no 
one  could  be  forced  to  serve.  For  a  f^w  days  a  certain 
woman  had  prepared  food  for  the  friars,  but  he  arranged 
to  have  an  Indian  take  her  place,  and  he  then  told  her  to 
leave  because  by  decree  of  both  the  governor  and  the  cus- 
todian women  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  convents.  If 
the  clergy  had  to  cut  their  own  firewood,  the  blame  was  not 
his.  It  was  true  that  he  had  given  orders  forbidding  the 
Indians  of  Tajique  to  go  to  the  mountains,  not  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  friars,  but  because  of  the  danger  from 
Apaches.  But,  regardless  of  this  fact,  Father  Velasco  had 
sent  the  Indians  out  with  carts  to  bring  in  wood,  and  when 
Aguilar  learned  what  had  happened  he  had  two  Indians 
whipped  for  disobeying  orders.  The  friar  came  on  the 
scene  as  this  punishment  was  being  inflicted,  and  began  to 
upbraid  him,  calling  him  "a  Calvinist  heretic,  a  Lutheran, 
and  other  names  of  heretics."  Aguilar  made  a  heated 
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reply,  and  threats  of  violence  were  made  on  both  sides.  A 
few  days  later  the  friar  sought  out  the  alcalde  mayor  at 
Chilili  and  tried  to  stab  him.  But  both  Aguilar  and  his 
adversary  realized  the  folly  of  their  ways  and  were  tem- 
porarily reconciled.45 

8.  It  appears  that  on  certain  occasions  the  friars  of 
Tajique,  lacking  a  supply  of  firewood,  burned  crosses  that 
had  been  made  for  religious  processions,  and  Aguilar  was 
said  to  have  remarked  that  they  could  not  have  been  put  to 
better  use.  Aguilar  admitted  that  the  crosses  had  been 
burned,  but  denied  that  he  had  made  disrespectful  remarks 
about  the  Cross.  He  testified  that  the  crosses  had  been  left 
scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  pueblo,  some  of  them 
fallen  into  the  filth  and  garbage,  "and  seeing  them  placed 
with  such  indecency,"  he  had  sometimes  asked  why  they 
were  not  removed.  But  by  this  remark  he  had  not  intended 
that  the  crosses  should  be  destroyed  or  burned.46 

Thus  the  testimony  contains  so  many  contradictions 
and  reflects  so  much  personal  animosity  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  its  real  value.  But  one  thing  seems  clear:  the 
governor  gave  explicit  orders  forbidding  the  involuntary 
labor  of  the  Indians  in  the  routine  service  of  the  convents, 
except  that  two  Indians,  a  sacristan  and  a  cantor  mayor, 
were  to  serve  in  exchange  for  exemption  from  tribute.  Addi- 
tional servants  could  be  employed,  but  their  labor  was  to  be 
voluntary.  Moreover,  it  was  apparently  the  point  of  view 
of  both  Lopez  and  Aguilar  that  even  the  assistance  of  Indian 
men  and  boys  in  the  choir  and  at  the  altar  should  be  put  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Disputes  naturally  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  and  neither  the  friars  nor  the  alcalde  mayor  would 
give  much  ground.  Of  course,  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  unpaid  convent  servants  to  two  was  a  drastic  change  and 
ran  counter  to  former  practice  established  by  the  governor's 
predecessors.  And  the  friars  knew  that  L6pez  was  not  in- 
spired by  genuinely  altruistic  motives.  For  example,  Friar 
Nicolas  del  Villar,  guardian  of  Galisteo,  testified  that  the 
pueblo  interpreter  was  removed  and  sent  to  herd  livestock 
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for  the  governor.47  Moreover  in  the  Salinas  area  where  the 
controversy  was  most  bitter  the  Indians  were  being  used 
in  large  numbers  to  accumulate  and  transport  large  supplies 
of  salt,  pinon,  hides,  etc.,  for  the  governor's  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  clergy  had  form- 
erly enjoyed  great  freedom  in  the  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  Indians  for  purposes  that  could  not  be  considered 
absolutely  essential  for  the  routine  services  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  necessary  for  the  friars  to  maintain  large  herds  of 
livestock,  or  to  have  workshops  in  the  pueblos?  That  ques- 
tion raises  the  larger  problem  of  the  missions  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  frontier  and  brings  us  once  more  to  the 
fundamental  conflict  of  purpose  and  motives  inherent  in  the 
entire  colonial  system. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Governor  Lopez  with  regard  to 
the  native  ceremonial  dances  was  another  source  of  friction 
between  the  two  jurisdictions.  Although  native  dances  were 
permitted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  from  time  to  time  in  New 
Spain,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governing  officials,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  exercise  a  close  supervision  or  censor- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  any  practices  that 
smacked  of  idolatry  or  might  endanger  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  New  Mexico  the  clergy 
had  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the  public  or  private  cele- 
bration of  the  Pueblo  ceremonials,  regarding  them  as  mere 
invocations  to  the  devil.  If  the  dances  were  occasionally 
tolerated,  it  was  contrary  to  general  policy.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  friars  were  shocked  and  bitterly 
resentful  when  Lopez  gave  orders  permitting  the  public 
revival  of  these  traditional  elements  of  the  old  Pueblo  cults. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  some  of  the  Tewas,  probably 
from  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque,  who  asked  permission  of  the 
governor  to  perform  the  dances.  In  order  to  obtain  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ceremonials,  L6pez 
had  the  Indians  dance  in  the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe.  The  docu- 
ments contain  conflicting  versions  of  his  reaction  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. According  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  Lopez  said : 
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"These  scoundrel  friars  say  that  this  is  evil;  it  is  not  evil, 
but  very  good ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  I  am  the  governor 
I  would  go  out  and  dance  myself."  Lopez  denied  this  state- 
ment. He  testified  that  he  consulted  several  persons  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  dance,  and  being  told  "that  it 
signified  nothing,"  he  concluded  that  it  was  merely  Indian 
nonsense  ("boberia  de  Indios").  He  therefore  gave  orders 
permitting  the  public  celebration  of  the  dances  in  all  of  the 
pueblos.48 

Assured  of  his  open  approval,  the  Indians  began  to 
perform  the  dances  with  increasing  frequency.  The  friars 
naturally  viewed  the  situation  with  increasing  alarm,  and 
sought  the  cooperation  of  the  alcaldes  mayores  in  fighting 
the  evil.  As  usual  they  found  that  Captain  Aguilar  gave 
them  little  comfort  or  support.  In  fact,  they  accused  him 
of  actually  ordering  the  Indians  of  the  Salinas  area  "under 
pain  of  whipping  to  dance  the  diabolical  dances  of  the 
catzinas,"  and  "that  they  should  not  fear  the  friars,  since 
they  could  do  nothing  [about  it]."  In  his  reply  to  this 
accusation,  Aguilar  stated  that  he  was  not  to  blame.  It  was 
the  governor  who  had  given  orders  that  the  Indians  could 
dance  if  they  wished,  and  whenever  the  Indians  sought  his 
consent  he  "told  them  to  dance,  as  the  governor  had  per- 
mitted."49 

The  documents  contain  brief  descriptions  of  the  dance. 
The  statements  concerning  the  kivas,  masks,  and  special 
costumes,  prayer  feathers,  and  the  ceremonial  use  of  maize 
meal  present  a  picture  familiar  to  persons  who  have  seen 
the  survivals  of  these  ceremonies  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. The  purpose  of  the  dances  was  "to  invoke  the  powers 
of  the  devil"  to  guarantee  a  bountiful  harvest,  or  "to  obtain 
the  women  they  desired."  The  testimony  emphasized  the 
sexual  promiscuity  that  was  said  to  be  a  feature  of  some  of 
the  dances,  fathers  mingling  with  daughters,  mothers  with 
sons,  brothers  with  sisters.50  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  the  Spaniards  occasionally  participated  in  the  dances. 
For  example,  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Picuris-Taos  jurisdic- 
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tion  was  accused  of  having  danced  the  catzina  to  the  scandal 
of  both  the  clergy  and  the  colonists.  And  the  story  was  told 
about  a  dance  held  in  a  certain  home  with  both  Indians  and 
Spaniards  taking  part.  At  one  stage  of  the  dance  the  lights 
went  out,  and  the  men  chose  the  women  they  wished.51 

But  the  controversy  over  the  catzinas  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  mission  discipline.  The  en- 
forcement of  attendance  at  mass  and  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  standards  of  moral  conduct  were  also  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  impose 
corporal  punishment  for  habitual  failure  to  attend  religious 
services  or  for  flagrant  cases  of  sexual  misconduct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  clergy,  Lopez  had  asserted  as  early  as  September 
1659,  during  his  conference  with  the  definitores  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Indian  labor,  that  the  Indians  were  not  under  ob- 
ligation to  hear  mass  every  Sunday.52  And  the  charge  was 
also  made  that  the  governor  had  definite  orders  published 
in  the  pueblos,  especially  in  those  of  the  Salinas  district,  to 
the  effect  that  no  Indian  governor,  alcalde,  fiscal,  or  other 
pueblo  official  should  punish  any  sins  committed  in  their 
respective  villages,  and  that  they  should  not  permit  any 
friar  to  do  so.  Lopez  made  a  complete  denial  of  this  charge, 
and  insisted  that  in  his  instructions  to  subordinate  officials 
he  ordered  exactly  the  contrary.  Most  of  the  complaints  of 
the  clergy  on  this  score  related  to  incidents  in  the  Salinas 
district  where  Aguilar  was  in  charge,  and  Lopez  insisted 
that  if  Aguilar  was  responsible  for  failure  to  punish  in- 
fractions of  mission  discipline  the  blame  should  rest  with 
him.53 

Again  it  is  better  to  cite  specific  cases. 

1.  Aguilar  was  accused  of  publishing  a  decree  in  the 
Jumano  pueblo  that  the  Indians  should  live  as  they  pleased, 
and  that  neither  the  friar  nor  any  Indian  official  should 
punish  them  for  their  sins.  He  denied  the  charge  as  false. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  summoned  the  Indians  of 
the  pueblo,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  concern- 
ing persons  guilty  of  misconduct  in  order  that  he  might 
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punish  them,  and  to  select  certain  shepherds  to  take  the 
livestock  to  Abo,  as  ordered  by  the  governor.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  some  of  the  Indians  wanted  permission  to  with- 
draw from  the  mission  school  certain  boys  who  were  being 
taught  to  read  and  to  serve  in  the  church,  and  that  he  re- 
fused their  request.54 

2.  Apparently  Friar  Diego  de  Santander,  guardian  of 
the  Jumano  pueblo,  wrote  to  Governor  Lopez  complaining 
that  some  of  the  Indians  were  careless  about  attending  mass 
on  Sunday.    In  his  reply  L6pez  mentioned  two  or  three  rea- 
sons why  the  Indians  might  have  failed  to  go  to  church. 
Perhaps  they  were  busy  in  their  maize  fields.     Perhaps  it 
was  because  Santander  had  been  absent  from  the  pueblo 
so  much.     (Santander  was  secretary  of  the  custodia.)    Per- 
haps it  was  because  the  Indians  were  little  more  than  heath- 
ens, for  who  was  there  to  teach  them  anything  but  to  sin? 
Or  perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  the  "continual  toil 
that  the  mass  costs  them."    The  governor  said  that  he  was 
not  sure  how  much  the  Indians  knew  about  the  Faith,  but  he 
was  certain  that  they  did  know  how  "to  guard  and  herd  an 
infinite  number  of  livestock,  to  serve  as  slaves,  and  to  fill 
barns  with  grain,  cultivated  and  harvested  with  their  blood, 
not  for  their  humble  homes,  but  for  those  of  the  friars."55 

3.  Because  certain  Indian  girls  of  Cuarac  failed  to  at- 
tend mass,  Father  Freitas  had  the  capitan  mayor  give  them 
each  four  lashes.    Hearing  of  this  case,  Aguilar  summoned 
the   capitan  mayor  to   Tajique   and   whipped   him.     The 
clergy  cited  this  case  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  alcalde 
mayor  was  fomenting  sin,  liberty  of  conscience,  schism, 
and  error  "among  these  poor  Indians."    But  Aguilar  had  a 
different  story.    He  made  the  counter-charge  that  Freitas 
had  ordered  the  punishment  of  the  Indian  girls,  not  because 
they  had  failed  to  attend  mass,  but  because  they  had  accused 
Friar  Diego  de  Parraga  of  Tajique  of  sexual  misconduct. 
"And  for  this  [reason]  on  the  occasion  [mentioned]  in  this 
chapter,  the  said  Father  Freitas  whipped  them  cruelly  and 
then  he  ordered  the  Indian  captain  to  continue  the  lashes. 
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And  he  (the  captain)  did  not  want  to  do  so  since  the  gov- 
ernor had  ordered  that  no  one  should  whip  any  Indian  ex- 
cept by  order  of  the  civil  authority.  And  for  this  reason  he 
(Aguilar)  later  summoned  the  said  Indian  and  whipped  him 
and  took  away  his  office  in  accordance  with  what  the  said 
governor  had  ordered  generally,  as  has  been  said."56 

4.  Father  Freitas  had  an  Indian  woman  of  Cuarac 
whipped  partly  because  of  a  long-standing  immoral  rela- 
tionship with  a  man  in  the  pueblo,  and  partly  because  she 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  theft  of  sheep  from  the  con- 
vent herd.    She  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  complain  to  the  gov- 
ernor.     Instead    of   reprimanding   her   for   her   immoral 
conduct,  which  she  openly  admitted,  L6pez  sent  orders  to 
Aguilar  to  discipline  the  fiscal  who  had  whipped  her,  in 
order  to  teach  him  not  to  punish  any  persons  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct in  future.     The  alcalde  mayor  promptly  executed 
the  governor's  order.    Again  Aguilar's  version  of  this  inci- 
dent was  somewhat  different.    He  stated  that  Father  Freitas 
had  sheared  the  woman's  hair  and  had  brutally  whipped  her. 
Later  Lopez  ordered  him  to  remove  the  fiscal  and  appoint 
another  in  his  place.    He  carried  out  these  instructions,  and 
gave  the  fiscal  six  lashes.57 

5.  An  Indian  man  and  a  woman  of  Tabira  who  were 
guilty  of  sexual  misconduct  were  sent  to  Aguilar  for  punish- 
ment, but  he  failed  to  discipline  them.     According  to  the 
alcalde  mayor  they  were  both  single,  and  they  signified  a 
desire  to  marry.    Therefore  he  let  them  go,  judging  this  to 
be  a  better  method  of  dealing  with  them  than  whipping.58 

6.  The  clergy  charged  that  in  all  the  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  jurisdiction  Aguilar  ordered  "the  captains,  alcaldes, 
and  toyiles,  and  the  ftscales  of  the  churches  not  to  punish 
any  person  for  any  fault  or  evil  that  they  might  commit;" 
also  that  the  "justice  of  a  certain  pueblo  brought  before  the 
alcalde  mayor  three  persons  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  that 
they  were  sent  away  without  punishment  or  even  any  re- 
proof for  their  offense.    To  this  accusation,  Aguilar  made  a 
most  significant  reply.    He  stated  that  "with  regard  to  the 
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decree,  that  [neither]  the  mission  Fathers  nor  any  one  by 
their  order  should  whip  the  Indians,  Governor  don  Bernardo 
Lopez  ordered  this,  as  has  been  said,  and  to  him  alone  did 
the  execution  of  his  order  pertain.  And  with  regard  to  not 
having  whipped  the  Indians  living  in  concubinage  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  not  in  order  to  give  them  boldness  but  because 
having  ordered  an  Indian  who  was  living  in  concubinage  to 
be  tied  up,  the  wife  of  the  said  Indian  came  and  begged  him 
on  her  knees  not  to  whip  the  said  husband,  that  if  he 
returned  to  concubinage  she  would  answer  for  it,  upon  which 
he  abandoned  it  [the  whipping],  and  the  Indian  reformed. 
And  he  did  not  whip  the  other  Indians  living  in  concubinage 
for  the  time  being,  threatening  them  that  if  they  returned 
to  concubinage  he  would  punish  them  severely,  upon  which 
they  also  mended  their  ways."r>9 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  form  definite  conclusions  concern- 
ing this  vexed  question  of  mission  discipline.  Governor 
Lopez  doubtless  had  fairly  liberal  views  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  the  statements  of  Aguilar  confirm  the  charges  made 
by  the  friars  that  he  forbade  the  infliction  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment without  consent  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  clergy 
were  convinced  that  the  failure  to  maintain  mission  disci- 
pline and  the  toleration,  even  open  approval,  of  the  catzinas 
meant  nothing  less  than  complete  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
respect  of  the  Indians  for  ecclesiastical  authority  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  new  Faith  were  being  seriously  undermined. 
Friar  Nicolas  del  Villar,  who  served  in  the  Tano  area,  cited 
the  case  of  an  Indian  who  asked  to  be  married  to  two  Indian 
women,  "saying  that  the  said  Governor  don  Bernardo  had 
told  the  Indians  they  could  surely  live  as  before  (i.  e.,  before 
becoming  Christians) ,  that  what  the  Padres  told  them  was 
fiction,  and  that  therefore  it  was  certainly  possible  to  marry 
these  two  Indians."60  The  clerical  faction  also  repeated  a 
remark  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  governor  to  certain 
Indian  captains  who  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  see  him:  "Now 
you  see  that  I  have  come.  I  come  to  give  you  justice,  and 
now  there  is  no  one  here  whom  you  shall  obey  except  God 
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and  me."  According  to  another  version  of  this  incident 
Lopez  stated  that  the  Indians  should  pay  no  attention  to 
the  Church  or  to  any  person  except  God  and  the  governor. 
And  on  various  occasions  when  Indians  came  to  complain 
about  injustice  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
said  to  have  used  abusive  language,  urging  the  natives  to 
lay  hands  on  the  friars,  to  beat  them  and  kill  them  if 
necessary. 

In  his  defense  before  the  Holy  Office,  Lopez  branded 
these  charges  as  utterly  false.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he 
had  upheld  the  authority  of  the  secular  government  at  all 
times,  but  he  had  also  instructed  the  Indians  concerning 
the  obedience  due  to  the  Church.  Nor  had  he  ever  advised 
an  Indian  to  strike  a  friar.  But  the  Indians  had  grievances 
enough,  and  he  cited  the  case  of  a  friar  who  had  beaten  an 
Indian  until  he  was  "half  dead"  merely  because  the  poor 
native  had  irrigated  his  maize  field  by  diverting  water  from 
the  ditch  that  watered  the  convent  lands.61 

The  increasing  bitterness  between  the  governor  and 
the  clergy  over  mission  affairs  could  be  illustrated  by  addi- 
tional examples,  but  only  three  more  cases  will  be  described, 
in  order  to  offer  additional  proof  of  the  contradictory  nature 
of  the  documentary  evidence  and  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  reconcile  the  versions  of  provincial  affairs  presented  by 
the  two  factions. 

1.  The  friars  were  slowly  making  progress  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Mansos  in  the  El  Paso  area,  but  they 
were  laboring  under  great  difficulties  because  the  Indians 
were  a  backward  lot  who  did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  Lopez  was  accused  of  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
friars  in  this  project,  the  most  important  point  being  his 
alleged  refusal  to  permit  the  transfer  of  a  few  Indians  from 
Senecu  to  El  Paso  to  teach  the  Mansos  to  till  their  fields 
and  build  houses.  The  governor's  testimony  on  this  point 
was  not  wholly  consistent.  On  one  occasion  he  declared  that 
when  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Manso  mission,  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
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send  some  Indians  from  Senecu  to  live  with  the  Mansos,  he 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  offered  to  send  Indians 
from  other  pueblos  if  necessary.  More,  he  would  even  build 
the  new  mission  church  at  his  own  cost!  But  in  another 
statement  Lopez  testified  that  although  he  did  not  recall 
issuing  any  order  forbidding  the  transfer  of  Indians  from 
Senecu,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  had  done  so  because 
of  the  danger  of  attack  by  Apaches  in  the  El  Paso  region.62 
2.  Capt.  Diego  de  Trujillo,  who  served  for  a  time  as 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  Zuni-Hopi  jurisdiction,  testified  that 
when  he  took  charge  of  that  district  he  noticed  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Zuni  pueblos  failed  to  attend  religious  serv- 
ices, and  was  told  by  a  colonist  living  in  the  Zuni  area  that 
this  state  of  affairs  had  prevailed  ever  since  a  group  of 
Indians  had  returned  from  a  conference  with  the  governor. 
He  took  measures  to  combat  this  indifference  to  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Church,  "for  it  was  as  if  they  had  never  been 
converted,"  and  began  to  punish  the  Indians  and  enforce 
loyalty  to  the  Faith.  He  also  wrote  to  Lopez  informing  him 
of  the  situation,  and  suggested  that  whatever  Lopez  had 
told  the  Indians  during  the  conference  must  have  been  in- 
correctly translated  by  the  interpreter.  But  the  governor 
made  no  reply,  except  to  remove  Trujillo  from  office.  Lopez 
countered  this  charge  by  a  statement  that  Trujillo  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  office  because  of  poor  health,  and  that  in  the 
instructions  given  to  alcaldes  mayores  he  specially  charged 
them  to  punish  misconduct  and  to  see  that  the  Indians 
attended  mass.63 

To  these  contradictory  statements  should  be  added  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Capt.  Trujillo  during  Lopez*  residencia  in 
1661.  He  testified  that  the  Indians  of  Walpi,  having  cap- 
tured nine  Apaches,  gave  one  to  their  friar  and  one  to  him 
as  alcalde  mayor,  and  offered  to  trade  the  others  for  things 
they  could  use.  He  told  the  Indians  that  he  would  have  to 
consult  the  governor  and  find  out  whether  Lopez  wished  to 
buy  the  captives,  but  the  Indians  were  unwilling  to  have  him 
do  this,  for  fear  of  being  cheated.  On  advice  from  the  friar, 
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Trujillo  finally  bought  the  Apaches,  but  reserved  three  of 
the  best  for  the  governor  in  case  he  should  want  them.  When 
Lopez  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done,  he  removed 
Trujillo  from  office,  seized  all  of  the  captives,  and  subjected 
him  to  other  indignities.  Trujillo  also  accused  the  governor 
of  other  acts  of  injustice  which  finally  caused  him  to  leave 
New  Mexico  to  seek  redress  in  Mexico  City.64 

Thus  the  inference  that  Lopez  removed  Trujillo  from 
office  solely  because  of  the  latter's  attempt  to  restore  mission 
discipline  in  the  Zuni-Hopi  area  can  hardly  be  taken  at  face 
value.  There  were  other  factors  which  complicated  the 
issue. 

3.  The  situation  at  Taos  and  Picuris  was  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  Indians  were  restless,  and  the  clergy  laid  the 
blame  for  the  precarious  state  of  affairs  on  Lopez  and  the 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  Taos-Picuris  jurisdiction,  Capt.  Juan 
Lujan.  According  to  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco,  the 
vice-custodian,  several  friars  serving  in  these  northern 
pueblos  resigned  because  of  the  hostility  of  Lujan  and  the 
attitude  of  the  governor.65  But  Lopez  and  his  wife,  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Holy  Office,  made  counter-charges 
which,  if  true,  clearly  shift  part  of  the  blame  to  the  friars. 

Lopez  testified  that  about  the  year  1658  Manso  brought 
action  against  an  Indian  of  Taos  named  Francisco  who  was 
suspected  of  having  been  implicated  in  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  friars  serving  in  Taos,  but  during  the  investiga- 
tion so  many  scandals  were  revealed  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  dead  friar  that  the  case  was  dropped.  Later  the  story 
was  told  that  this  same  Indian  had  been  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Friar  Pedro  de  Miranda  at  Taos  in  1639  and  that 
he  had  once  appeared  in  a  native  dance  dressed  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  martyred  friar.  Hence  when  Lopez  appointed 
Francisco  as  governor  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos  there  was  great 
indignation  among  the  clergy,  but  Lopez  informed  the  Holy 
Office  that  his  sole  reason  for  appointing  the  Indian  was 
because  he  was  a  capable  person,  and  that  Penalosa  had 
retained  him  in  office.66 
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The  testimony  of  Lopez,  supplemented  by  that  of  Dona 
Teresa,  revealed  still  another  sordid  incident  that  occurred 
in  Taos.  A  certain  friar  struck  an  Indian  woman  and  killed 
her.  The  governor's  version  implied  that  the  friar  had 
tried  to  rape  her,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  statements 
made  by  Dona  Teresa,  although  the  latter  also  stated  that 
the  friar  was  angry  with  the  woman  because  she  had  failed 
to  spin  some  cotton  that  he  had  given  her.  The  Indians 
made  formal  complaint  to  the  governor,  who  in  turn  in- 
formed the  vice-custodian.  The  friar  was  removed  from 
the  pueblo  and  held  in  prison  in  one  of  the  convents  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  was  finally  sent  to  New  Spain  in  1662.67 

This  welter  of  charge  and  counter-charge  illustrates 
the  bitterness  that  was  engendered  during  the  years  1659 
and  1660.  The  friars  firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  the  governor  to  defame  the  clergy,  to 
violate  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, and  to  destroy  all  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  docu- 
ments are  full  of  all  sorts  of  stories,  some  said  to  be  based 
on  first-hand  evidence,  some  mere  rumor  and  public  gossip, 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  Lopez  reviled  the  clergy 
with  all  manner  of  abusive  speech.  He  was  alleged  to  have 
called  them  dogs,  cuckolds,  fornicators,  scoundrels,  thieves, 
simoniacs,  etc.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  that  to  gibbet 
a  friar  was  no  worse  than  gibbeting  a  pig.  Whenever  In- 
dians came  to  visit  him  he  aways  inquired  into  the  lives  and 
morals  of  the  clergy.  And  from  all  of  the  stories  accumu- 
lated from  various  sources  he  was  said  to  have  compiled  a 
sort  of  Vitae  Fratrum  and  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
reading  parts  to  friends  and  associates.68 

The  controversy  over  ecclesiastical  immunity  had  its 
origin  during  the  visita  of  the  province  made  by  Governor 
Lopez  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1659-1660.  The  real 
purpose  of  the  visita,  according  to  the  friars,  was  not  to 
investigate  the  state  of  provincial  affairs  as  they  related  to 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  but  to  investigate  "the  life  and 
customs"  of  the  clergy.  In  each  pueblo  he  made  inquiry  of 
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the  Indians  concerning-  the  conduct  of  the  friars,  inviting 
them  to  make  complaints  against  their  ministers.  Likewise, 
he  instructed  the  alcaldes  mayores  that  whenever  the  In- 
dians did  have  any  grievances  they  should  be  sent  to  Santa 
Fe  to  present  their  charges.  "And  thus  it  happened  that 
his  Ministers  of  Justice,  who  are  people  of  very  inferior 
grade,  began  to  make  investigations  against  the  poor  friars, 
conspiring  with  the  miserable  Indians  to  have  them  say 
what  they  (the  secular  authorities)  wished,  urging  them  on, 
and  [then]  sending  them  before  the  governor."  To  confirm 
their  charges  on  this  score  the  clergy  cited  several  special 
cases  which  will  be  briefly  discussed  below. 

1.  In  the  autumn  of  1659  the  governor,  attended  by 
several  Spaniards,  made  a  visit  to  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo. 
According  to  a  lay-brother  present  at  the  time,  Lopez  ques- 
tioned the  Indians  about  the  manner  in  which  the  guardian 
of  Alamillo,  Friar  Francisco  de  Azevedo,  an  aged  priest 
who  had  served  more  than  thirty  years  in  New  Mexico, 
administered  the  mission.  During  the  questioning  an  In- 
dian woman  testified  that  the  guardian  had  forced  her  to 
submit  to  his  carnal  desires,  that  he  had  promised  her  a 
mania,  but  had  failed  to  keep  the  promise.  Whereupon 
Lopez  gave  orders  to  have  a  mania  from  the  convent  sup- 
plies sent  to  the  woman  at  once.  The  lay-brother  who  wit- 
nessed these  proceedings  begged  the  governor  not  to  submit 
the  aged  friar-guardian  to  such  public  shame,  but  his  plea 
was  unavailing,  "with  the  result  that  all  the  pueblo  of  Indian 
men  and  women,  and  other  persons  who  were  with  the  said 
Don  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal,  gave  many  shouts  of 
laughter,  seeing  what  took  place."  The  clergy  regarded 
Lopez*  action  as  an  unwarranted  insult  to  a  saintly  priest 
who  had  served  long  and  well,  "and  concerning  whom  there 
has  never  been  a  suspicion  of  evil  in  all  that  custodia."™ 

The  governor  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  incident, 
but  he  offered  certain  observations  in  defense  of  his  action. 
He  stated  that  at  first  he  thought  the  complaint  had  been 
made  against  an  old  Indian  captain,  but  when  he  realized 
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that  the  friar-guardian  was  being-  accused  he  angrily  de- 
nounced the  Indian  woman  and  wished  to  beat  her.  "Then 
in  order  not  to  make  the  case  more  public,"  he  did  not  do  so 
and  ordered  a  soldier  to  give  the  woman  a  mania,  "in  order 
not  to  create  a  scene."  The  woman  then  appeared  unwilling 
to  take  it,  and  the  governor  forced  her  to  do  so,  "reviling 
her  with  ignominy/'  He  admitted  that  he  regretted  the 
incident  and  was  ashamed,  but  stated  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  dishonor  to  the  aged  Friar  Azevedo  who  was 
in  his  dotage.70 

2.  During  the  visita  of  Abo  the  governor  and  the  friar- 
guardian,  Father  Antonio  Aguado,  quarreled,  and  the  gov- 
ernor became  so  enraged  that  he  would  have  struck  Father 
Aguado  with  his  stick  if  a  third  party  had  not  intervened. 
Lopez  admitted  that  he  had  words  with  the  friar  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received,  but  he  denied  any  at- 
tempt at  violence.71 

3.  The  guardian  of  Galisteo,  Friar  Nicolas  del  Villar, 
in  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  custodian,  Friar  Juan  Ra- 
mirez, stated  that  when  Lopez  arrived  in  Galisteo  he  ex- 
amined the  Indians  one  by  one  in  the  presence  of  several 
Spaniards,  asking  them  questions  about  the  "life  and  cus- 
toms" of  their  minister.  "I  am  certain,"  Father  Aguado 
wrote,  "that  no  prelate  of  mine  would  have  made  such  a 
rigorous   examination   against   any   friar."    Then,   having 
discovered  nothing  against  the  friar,  the  governor  ordered 
that  the  convent  cooks  should  be  relieved  from  service.    A 
few  days  later  he  sent  one  of  the  regidores  of  Santa  Fe 
to  make  another  investigation,  "and  seeing  that  the  Indians 
were  angered  by  so  many  questions,  he  ordered  that  no 
Indian  nor  any  person  whatever  should  speak  to  me,  under 
pain  of  death."    And  again,  still  later,  another  order  was 
published  commanding  the  Indians  not  to  carry  letters  or 
other  messages  for  their  friar.    Finally,  the  alcalde  mayor 
of  the  Tano  district,  Capt.  Diego  Gonzalez  Bernal,  pub- 
lished a  decree  removing  the  Indian  fiscales  of  the  pueblo 
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on  the  ground  that  "only  the  King  could  appoint  them,  not 
the  friars."72 

With  regard  to  the  visita  of  Galisteo,  Lopez  denied 
the  charge  that  he  had  issued  any  order  commanding  the 
Indians  to  testify  against  Friar  Villar.  Moreover,  he 
stated  that  he  had  always  regretted  it  when  Indians  made 
complaints  against  their  ministers,  because  it  then  became 
necessary  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  prelate.  He  also 
testified  that  he  did  not  recall  that  any  complaints  were 
made  concerning  the  guardian  of  Galisteo  during  the  visita. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  ordered  a  change  of  bakers  for  the 
convent  because  those  who  had  been  serving  were  married 
and  asked  to  be  relieved.  In  their  place  he  had  appointed 
old  women  and  widows.  "Thus  it  may  be  seen  also  how 
falsely  it  is  said  that  I  took  away  all  the  Indians  for  the 
needs  [of  the  friars]  and  for  divine  worship,  since  it  is 
confessed  that  I  ordered  that  old  women  should  be  given 
to  make  bread."73 

4.  Lopez  was  also  accused  of  violating  ecclesiastical 
immunity  by  proceeding  judicially  against  the  friar  who 
killed  an  Indian  woman  in  Taos.    The  governor  countered 
this  charge  by  insisting  that  he  merely  received  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Indians  and  transmitted  them  to  the  vice- 
custodian,  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco.74 

5.  The  Indians  of  Picuris  appear  to  have  made  serious 
complaints  against  their  minister,  Friar  Francisco  Mufioz, 
and  the  governor  sent  orders  to  Capt.  Juan  Lujan,  alcalde 
mayor  of  the  Taos-Picuris  district,  to  make  an  investigation. 
Lujan   publicly   summoned   the   Indians   one   by   one   and 
questioned  them  concerning  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
friar  and  took  down  their  depositions  in  writing.     When 
Friar  Munoz  protested  against  the  proceedings  as  a  viola- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  privilege,  Lujan  replied:   "The  gov- 
ernor and  I  have  looked  in  the  books,  and  we  know  whether 
we  can  do  this  or  not."    In  his  report  to  the  governor  Lujan 
stated  that  not  only  were  the  original  charges  against  the 
friar  true,  but  more  had  been  revealed  during  the  investi- 
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gation.  A  little  later  the  vice-custodian  went  to  Picuris 
to  make  a  personal  inquiry  and  found  that  the  accusations 
were  false.  This  incident  created  considerable  resentment, 
and  the  bitterness  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Captain 
Lujan  was  said  to  be  a  notorious  offender  against  the  moral 
code.75 

6.  The  most  important  case  involved  Friar  Diego  de 
Parraga  of  Tajique.  Parraga  was  highly  regarded  by  his 
Franciscan  associates,  and  in  1659  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  definitorio.  In  the  spring  of  1660  an  Indian  of 
Tajique  made  a  complaint  before  the  governor  to  the 
effect  that  Friar  Parraga  had  been  carrying  on  an  illicit 
relationship  with  his  wife  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
that  he  had  had  a  child  by  her.  Lopez  immediately  sent 
Captain  Aguilar  to  Tajique  to  bring  the  mother  and  child 
to  Santa  Fe.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Friar  Nicolas 
de  Freitas,  Aguilar  performed  this  mission  with  great 
scandal,  proclaiming  to  the  entire  pueblo  that  the  woman 
was  Parraga's  concubine.  But  Aguilar,  on  the  other  hand, 
testified  that  Parraga  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge  and 
stated  that  he  should  have  sent  the  child  to  Mexico  as  he 
had  once  planned.  Another  complaint  against  the  friar  was 
made  by  a  woman  of  San  Cristobal,  and  there  were  rumors 
that  his  misconduct  had  not  been  limited  to  the  cases  under 
investigation. 

After  making  a  preliminary  fact-finding  inquiry  the 
governor  sent  word  to  the  vice-custodian,  Friar  Garcia  de 
San  Francisco,  asking  him  to  come  to  Santa  Fe  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  against  Friar  Parraga.  Athough  the  pre- 
late was  unwilling  to  grant  this  request,  he  realized  the  need 
for  some  sort  of  investigation,  and  asked  to  have  the  two 
Indian  women  who  had  made  formal  complaints  sent  to  him 
for  examination.  Accordingly  the  governor  gave  orders  to 
Captain  Aguilar  and  Captain  Gonzalez  Bernal  to  take  the 
women  to  Tajique,  to  call  together  all  others  who  had  com- 
plaints to  make,  and  then  take  them  all  before  the  prelate 
who  went  to  Tajique  for  the  inquiry.  The  examination  of 
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the  women  by  the  prelate  was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  alcaldes  mayores.76 

This  order  was  faithfully  executed,  and  altogether  more 
than  twenty  Indian  women  were  brought  together  for  pre- 
sentation before  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco.  Aguilar 
testified  that  before  taking  them  to  the  prelate  he  warned 
them  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  accuse  a  friar,  and  that 
they  all  replied  that  the  charges  were  true,  that  they  had  not 
been  induced  by  threats  to  give  false  testimony.77 

According  to  Father  Freitas  who  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings, Aguilar  informed  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco 
when  he  presented  the  women  that  he  had  already  examined 
them.  The  prelate  immediately  challenged  Aguilar's  right 
to  have  questioned  the  women,  and  also  asked  by  what 
authority  the  two  alcalde  mayores  presumed  to  assist  at 
the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  a  friar.  Aguilar  replied 
that  he  was  merely  executing  orders,  whereupon  Friar 
Garcia  de  San  Francisco  demanded  that  he  leave  the  pro- 
ceedings unless  he  wished  to  incur  ecclesiastical  censure. 
The  alcalde  mayor  rose  and  moved  away,  saying  that  he  did 
not  care  how  many  excommunications  he  incurred.  Such 
was  the  prelate's  version.78 

But  Captain  Aguilar,  when  under  trial  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, gave  a  different  account  of  this  incident.  He  stated  that 
Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  demanded  that  he  and  Gon- 
zalez Bernal  sign  the  cabeza  de  proceso  that  had  been  drawn 
up  for  the  investigation,  and  that  they  refused  to  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  their  instructions  merely  commanded  them 
to  take  the  women  to  the  prelate's  presence  and  assist  in  the 
examination,  but  not  to  sign.  The  prelate  then  informed  the 
two  alcaldes  mayores  that  if  they  refused  to  sign  they  could 
not  participate  in  the  examination  of  the  Indian  women. 
Aguilar  immediately  informed  the  governor,  and  the  latter 
sent  orders  instructing  him  not  to  sign  and  not  to  proceed 
further,  inasmuch  as  he  had  already  fulfilled  his  obligation 
in  the  case.79 
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As  a  result  of  this  incident  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco suspended  the  investigation,  "saying  that  he  could  not 
proceed  in  the  presence  of  people  who  did  not  fear  God  or 
the  censures  of  the  Church."  At  a  later  date  he  did  make  a 
personal  inquiry,  and  according  to  Father  Freitas  he  found 
that  the  charges  against  Friar  Diego  de  Parraga  were  false. 
"And  in  this  manner  it  was  necessary  to  publish  it  abroad 
in  those  provinces  in  order  to  quiet  to  some  degree  the  scan- 
dal that  had  been  created."  In  the  case  of  Aguilar,  however, 
the  prelate  took  immediate  action  and  declared  him  excom- 
municate on  the  ground  that  he  had  violated  ecclesiastical 
immunity  and  privilege  and  had  indicated  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  edict  of  excommunica- 
tion was  published  on  May  29,  1660.80 

The  excommunication  of  Captain  Aguilar  brought  the 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  to  a  crisic.  Governor 
L6pez  had  long  expressed  doubt  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  custodians  to  exercise  quasi-episcopal  powers  under  the 
bull  Exponi  nobis  of  Adrian  VI.  Moreover,  according  to 
several  persons,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  he  had  boasted 
that  as  governor  he  had  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (See  Chapter 
II.)  And  during  the  year  1659-1660  he  was  said  to  have 
remarked  not  only  that  the  custodians  had  deceived  the  col- 
onists with  regard  to  the  true  measure  of  their  powers,  but 
that  there  was  no  valid  jurisdictional  authority  in  the  prov- 
ince except  that  of  the  governor.  Although  Lopez  always 
denied  that  he  ever  claimed  such  sweeping  powers,  he  clearly 
believed  that  the  custodians  claimed  authority  not  warranted 
by  their  position  as  chief  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  used  their  authority  had  been  the 
cause  of  unhappy  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
past.81 

It  is  clear  that  for  at  least  a  half -century  prior  to  1660 
the  Franciscan  prelates  of  New  Mexico  had  exercised  juris- 
diction as  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ordinary  and  that  they  had 
also  exercised  other  powers,  such  as  the  right  to  confirm,  to 
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consecrate  churches  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  to 
grant  dispensations  in  the  case  of  marriage  of  persons  re- 
lated by  blood  or  affinity  within  degrees  constituting  impedi- 
ments to  matrimony,  or  in  the  case  of  impediments  created 
by  spiritual  relationships. 

That  the  authority  to  act  as  ecclesiastical  judge  or- 
dinary had  been  subject  to  certain  abuses  cannot  be  denied, 
and  in  1621  the  viceroy  issued  a  real  provision  reprimand- 
ing Friar  Esteban  de  Perea  and  his  predecessors  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  jurisdiction  against 
provincial  officers.  This  decree  provided  that  henceforth 
in  the  case  of  laymen  appealing  from  the  censures  of  the 
custodian  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Mexico,  absolution  should 
be  granted  and  all  censures  raised  pending  such  appeal. 
But  the  real  provision  clearly  recognized  that  the  prelate 
possessed  jurisdiction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation : 

.  .  .  Wherefore  I  ask  you  and  I  enjoin  you  that 
you,  the  said  Father  Custodian,  holding  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  those  said  provinces,  employ  it  and 
exercise  it  in  conformity  with  what  is  right  in  the 
matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  which  may  per- 
tain to  your  jurisdiction  .  .  ,82 

When  Lopez  learned  that  Captain  Aguilar  had  been 
declared  excommunicate  he  took  formal  action  to  force 
Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  to  justify  his  authority.  In 
a  decree  dated  at  Santa  Fe  June  5,  1660,83  he  stated  that 
because  of  the  numerous  complaints  made  daily  by  the 
Indians  against  the  friars,  "representing  the  oppression 
that  they  suffer  from  many  of  them,  since  they  (the  friars) 
even  take  from  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  taking 
advantage  of  the  doctrina  and  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments  for  this  end;  and  seeing  the  flagrant 
abuses  for  which  they  (the  Indians)  seek  a  remedy,  he  (the 
governor)  had  made  representations  to  the  vice-custodian, 
Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco."  The  decree  then  reviewed 
the  Aguilar-Parraga  case  and  stated  that  the  vice-custodian, 
in  order  "to  obscure  and  cover  up  the  evil  [committed  by 
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Parraga]  .  .  .  and  in  order  not  to  do  what  he  was  under 
obligation  [to  do],  said  and  pretended  that  the  said  alcalde 
mayor  had  first  examined  the  said  [Indian]  women,"  where- 
as all  that  Aguilar  had  done  was  to  inquire  who  the 
aggrieved  parties  were  without  any  "judgment  whether 
what  they  said  concerning  the  said  friar  (Parraga)  was 
true."  And  on  this  ground  the  prelate  had  declared  Aguilar 
excommunicate  "scandalizing  all  by  such  great  barbarity, 
lacking  in  the  respect  due  a  minister  of  justice,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  disturbing  and  conspiring,  as  has  been  done  on 
other  occasions  to  the  disservice  of  both  majesties  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  citizens." 

It  was  the  governor's  will,  therefore,  that  the  prelate 
should  be  notified  of  the  contents  of  a  real  provision  that 
had  been  issued  "to  give  form  and  moderation  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Father-Custodians"  in  the  past.  But  this  real 
provision,  although  referring  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  custodians,  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Lopez,  expressly 
recognize  the  validity  of  that  jurisdiction  over  laymen.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  custodians  should  have  asked  for  an 
order  from  the  viceroy  defining  their  powers — and  for  this 
they  had  had  ample  time  in  the  past — in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  exact  nature  of  their  jurisdic- 
tional  authority.  Moreover,  the  decree  stated  that  there  was 
some  doubt  among  the  citizens  whether  the  custodians 
actually  had  power  to  confirm  and  to  grant  dispensations 
for  marriages. 

The  governor  ordered,  therefore,  that  Friar  Garcia  de 
San  Francisco  should  apply  to  the  viceroy  for  a  statement 
defining  the  extent  of  his  authority,  and  that  in  the  interim 
he  should  refrain  from  exercising  all  jurisdiction  over  lay- 
men, except  that  of  a  parish  priest ;  but  if  the  vice-custodian 
actually  possessed  a  formal  declaration  defining  his  powers 
he  should  present  the  same  in  order  that  it  might  be  given 
formal  acceptance.  If  the  prelate,  not  having  such  a  formal 
statement  by  the  viceroy,  should  not  abstain  from  acts  of 
jurisdiction  over  laymen,  except  the  administration  of  the 
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sacraments  as  a  parish  priest,  then  the  governor  would  pro- 
ceed against  him  "as  against  a  juez  intruso  y  alborotador" 

The  real  provision  mentioned  by  this  decree  of  June 
5  was  probably  the  order  issued  in  1621  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above.  At  least,  we  have  no  record  of  other 
reales  provisiones  dealing  with  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Assuming  that  it  was  the  order  of  1621  to  which  Lopez 
referred,  then  it  is  clear  that  his  interpretation  of  it  was  not 
valid. 

Formal  notification  of  the  decree  of  June  5  was  made 
to  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  at  Picuris  on  June  8.  A 
few  days  later  the  prelate's  reply  was  sent  to  the  governor 
by  a  special  messenger,  the  ex-custodian,  Friar  Antonio  de 
Ibargaray.  The  censure  against  Aguilar  was  justified  on 
the  ground  of  violation  of  ecclesiastical  immunity.  The  par- 
tial copy  of  the  reply  now  available  contains  no  defense  of 
the  authority  of  the  custodians  to  act  as  ecclesiastical  judges 
ordinary,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Father  Ibargaray  that 
a  "real  provision  of  the  audiencia  and  acuerdo  of  Mexico  in 
which  His  Highness  declares  and  orders  that  the  custodian 
may  exercise  and  use  his  office  as  ecclesiastical  judge"  was 
presented  to  the  governor.84  This  bit  of  testimony  by  Ibar- 
garay is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  in  the  declarations  of 
two  other  persons  who  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
late's reply  we  find  no  mention  of  the  presentation  of  such 
a  real  provision.  Lopez  had  called  upon  Friar  Garcia  de 
San  Francisco  to  show  documentary  proof  of  his  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction,  and  Ibargaray's  testimony  would  indi- 
cate that  the  prelate  had  met  that  demand.  But  again  I 
may  repeat  that  at  present  we  have  no  record  of  any  real 
provision  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  New 
Mexico  other  than  the  famous  order  of  1621,  although  it  is 
very  possible  that  others  existed  and  that  they  form  part  of 
the  mass  of  documentary  material  for  this  period  that  was 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  in  1680.  If 
the  provision  referred  to  in  the  governor's  decree  of  June  5 
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and  the  one  presented  by  Ibargaray  were  one  and  the  same, 
i.  e.,  the  order  of  1621,  then  the  prelate  clearly  had  the 
stronger  position.  But  the  essential  fact  is  that  the  governor 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  prelate's  reply. 

According  to  Noriega,  the  governor's  secretary,  Lopez 
not  only  used  abusive  and  threatening  language  against 
Father  Ibargaray,  but  also  said  that  all  the  friars  were 
traitors,  scoundrels,  fornicators,  enemies  of  God  and  the 
King;  that  the  custodian  and  friars  were  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  that  they  had  deceived  the  citizens  by  their  claim 
to  authority  under  the  bull  Exponi  nobis.  And  according  to 
Friar  Antonio  de  Tabares,  another  witness  to  the  proceed- 
ings, he  finally  became  so  incensed  that  he  threatened  to 
hang  the  custodian's  secretary  and  to  send  the  custodian  to 
Mexico.  But  Father  Ibargaray  merely  testified  that  Lopez 
became  angry  and  denied  that  the  custodian  possessed  jur- 
isdictional  authority,  and  although  he  was  asked  to  confirm 
Tabares'  testimony  he  stated  that  he  did  not  remember  any- 
thing that  was  said  at  that  time.85 

In  the  end  Captain  Aguilar  entered  an  appeal  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico.  But  when  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco cautioned  him  not  to  delay  presenting  himself  per- 
sonally before  the  archbishop,  Aguilar  was  said  to  have 
stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  Aguilar,  on  the  other 
hand,  justified  the  delay  on  the  ground  that  he  was  kept 
busy  with  his  duties  as  alcalde  mayor.  After  Friar  Alonso 
de  Posada  took  office  as  custodian  in  1661  Aguilar  asked  to 
be  granted  confession  before  Friar  Parraga.  The  new  pre- 
late was  willing,  but  Parraga  refused  to  act  until  a  public 
hearing  was  held  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  him  by  the  Indian  women.  At  first  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  accusations  had 
been  false,  but  were  later  "persuaded"  to  do  so.  Aguilar 
then  made  public  statements  in  three  pueblos  (probably  in 
the  Salinas  district)  that  the  charges  were  false,  but  despite 
this  action  he  failed  to  obtain  confession.86 
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To  return  now  to  Governor  Lopez.  His  immediate  con- 
cern was  to  accumulate  evidence  to  justify  his  action  in  pro- 
mulgating the  decree  of  June  5.  Beginning  on  June  12  he 
received  testimony  from  several  colonists  who  stated  (1) 
that  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the  past  had  been 
unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  the  custodians  to 
present  proof  of  their  jurisdictional  authority;  (2)  that 
the  custodians  had  kept  the  land  in  turmoil  by  their  habit 
of  excommunicating  citizens  and  civil  officers  without  cause ; 
(3)  that  there  was  doubt  concerning  their  authority  to 
grant  confirmation,  inasmuch  as  Bishop  Hermosillo  of  the 
see  of  Durango  had  once  re-confirmed  certain  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  who  had  received  the  sacrament  from  Custo- 
dian Perea;  (4)  that  the  prelates  granted  dispensations  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  persons  related  by  blood  or  affinity 
within  degrees  constituting  impediments  to  matrimony,  or  in 
the  case  of  impediments  created  by  spiritual  relationship; 
and  (5)  that  a  statement  from  the  viceroy  was  needed  in 
order  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  jurisdiction.87 
On  June  20  the  governor,  in  a  formal  auto,  ordered  that  the 
testimony  should  be  sent  to  the  viceroy.88 

Like  so  many  probanzas  of  this  period  this  document 
was  a  one-sided  affair  intended  to  justify  a  particular  point 
of  view.  Although  there  had  been  many  cases  of  contro- 
versy in  the  past,  some  causing  bitter  hostility  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Governor  Luis  de  Rosas  (1637-1641)  ;  although 
there  had  been  cases  of  abuse  of  authority  by  the  prelates, 
as  in  the  days  of  Governor  Pedro  de  Peralta  (1610-1614)  ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  right  of  the  custodian  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  was  recognized  by  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  New  Spain.89  The  fact  that  Bishop  Hermosillo  had 
re-confirmed  certain  New  Mexicans  and  had  criticized  Cus- 
todian Perea  for  having  administered  the  sacrament  in  New 
Mexico  does  not  prove  that  the  confirmations  made  by  Perea 
were  not  valid.  It  is  true  that  the  bishops  of  Durango 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  New  Mexico  and  that  in  the 
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eighteenth  century  they  made  good  that  claim,  but  prior  to 
1680,  at  least,  the  right  of  the  custodians  to  confirm  was 
generally  recognized.  Even  the  granting  of  dispensations 
was  not  an  act  requiring  episcopal  consecration  for  the 
persons  granting  them.  The  bull  Exponi  nobis  gave  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Orders  in  the  New  World  very  broad  powers  in 
areas  where  there  was  no  bishop.  To  quote  from  the  bull  :90 

.  .  .  volumus,  et  tenore  praesentium  de  pleni- 
tudine  potestatis  concedimus,  ut  praefati  praelati 
fratrum,  et  alii  quibus  ipsi  de  f  ratribus  suis  in  dic- 
tis  Indiis  commorantibus,  duxerint  commiten- 
dum,  in  partibus  in  quibus  nondum  fuerint  Epis- 
copatus  creati  (vel  si  fuerint  tamen  infra  duarum 
dietarum  spatium  ipsi  vel  officiates  eorum  inveniri 
minime  possint)  tarn  quoad  fratres  suos  et  alios  cu- 
juscumque  ordinis  qui  ibidem  fuerint  ad  hoc  opus 
deputati,  ac  super  Indos  ad  fidem  Christi  con- 
versos,  quam  et  alios  christicolas,  ad  dictum  opus 
eosdem  comitantes,  omnimodam  auctoritatem  nos- 
tram  in  utroque  f  oro  habeant,  tantam  quantam  ipsi 
et  per  eos  deputati  de  fratribus  suis,  ut  dictum  est, 
judicaverint  opportunam  et  expedientem  pro  con- 
versione  dictorum  Indorum,  et  manutentione  ac 
profectu  illorum  et  aliorum  praefatorum  in  fide 
catholica  et  obedientia  sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae ; 
et  quod  praef  ata  auctoritas  extendatur  etiam  quoad 
omnes  actus  episcopales  exercendos,  qui  non  requir- 
int  ordinem  episcopalem,  donee  per  Sedem  apos- 
tolicam  aliud  fuerit  ordinatim. 

This  was  a  very  broad  grant  of  authority.  But  the  Holy 
See  has  always  been  accustomed  to  give  exceptional  powers 
to  clergy  in  missionary  areas.  As  soon  as  sees  were  created 
in  the  New  World  and  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  by 
bishops  appointed  to  such  sees,  this  wide  range  of  authority 
granted  to  the  prelates  of  the  Orders  was  subjected  to  dras- 
tice  limitation.  But,  to  repeat,  no  bishop  ever  made  good  a 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  New  Mexico  prior  to  1680.  After 
the  Pueblo  Rebellion  the  bishop  of  Durango  appointed  a 
vicar  for  the  settlements  near  El  Paso,  for  at  first  these 
settlements  were  regarded  as  within  the  province  of  Nueva 
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Vizcaya.  But  the  Franciscans  of  New  Mexico  resisted  the 
bishop's  claims,  especially  after  the  reconquest  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1693  et  seq.,  and  the  case  dragged  on  for  years  until 
the  Crown  finally  rendered  a  decision  confirming  the 
bishop's  jurisdiction. 

The  decree  of  June  5  and  the  probanza  of  June  12 
called  for  a  decision  by  the  viceroy  on  the  moot  question 
of  the  custodian's  authority.  There  is  no  record,  however, 
that  the  viceroy  made  a  formal  pronouncement.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Friar  Alonso  de  Posada,  who  took  office 
as  custodian  in  1661,  and  his  successors  claimed  authority 
as  ecclesiastical  judge  ordinary,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
that  this  authority  was  not  generally  recognized  as  valid. 

The  clergy' regarded  Lopez'  action  as  final  justification 
of  their  point  of  view  that  the  governor  was  determined  to 
publish  liberty  of  conscience  and  deny  all  ecclesiastical 
authority, — in  short,  to  destroy  the  local  Church.  If  further 
proof  were  needed,  they  could  point  to  other  actions  indi- 
cating his  lack  of  respect  for  things  ecclesiastical.  It  was 
said  that  he  seldom  attended  religious  services,  and  that 
when  he  did  so  his  attitude  was  one  of  indifference  and  ir- 
reverence; (2)  that  he  was  never  seen  to  venerate  a  holy 
image,  count  his  rosary,  or  cross  himself;  (3)  that  he 
abused  and  mistreated  his  Indian  and  negro  servants  if  they 
were  zealous  in  fulfilling  their  religious  obligations;  (4) 
that  he  showed  a  definite  hostility  to  persons  who  were 
friendly  toward  the  friars,  and  even  ordered  certain  sol- 
diers not  to  enter  the  convents  or  entertain  friars  in  their 
homes;  and  (5)  that  a  negro  servant  had  caught  him  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  crucifix.  Moreover,  he  had  aroused  sus- 
picion by  boastful  remarks  that  the  citizens  should  not  be 
alarmed  by  his  opposition  to  the  friars,  for  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  taught  the  clergy  a  lesson.  Had  he  not 
taken  a  high  hand  toward  beneficed  clergy  in  New  Spain  in 
areas  where  he  had  served  as  alcalde  mayor?  To  cap  it  all, 
rumor  was  spread  abroad  that  both  Lopez  and  his  wife 
had  certain  habits  that  smacked  of  Judaism.  And  of  course 
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it  was  known  and  frequently  told  that  an  ancestor  of  Lopez 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Holy  Office.91 


This  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  phases  of 
Lopez'  administration  has  been  presented  in  order  to  show 
how  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating  not  only  the  Church 
but  also  a  numerous  faction  among  the  colonists,  and  to  set 
the  stage  for  succeeding  events,  especially  his  trial  by  the 
Holy  Office.  Of  course,  the  governor  was  not  without  friends 
and  supporters.  His  most  efficient  aid  was  Captain  Aguilar, 
whom  the  clergy  regarded  as  another  Attila,  but  he  also  had 
other  associates  who  had  supported  him  with  varying  de- 
grees of  loyalty,  and  in  doing  so  they  had  aroused  the  enmity 
of  the  clerical  party.  For  Lopez  and  his  friends  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  not  far  off. 

* 

NOTES 

1.  We  do  not  have  the  official  documentary  record  of  Manso's  residencies,   but  a 
mass  of  papers  relating  to  it  are  in  A.  G.  P.  M.,  Tierras  3286. 

2.  Most  of  the  testimony  dealing  with   Manso's   arrest  of  Anaya  does   not  refer 
to  the  exact   nature  of  the  charges.      One   witness   stated,   however,   that   Anaya   had 
stolen  papers  from  the  provincial  archive.     A.G.P.M.,  Tierras  3286. 

3.  Anaya's  cncomienda  in  the  pueblo  of  Cienega  had  been  given  to  Alferez  Cristo- 
bal Marquez,  and  Rodriguez*  share  in  the  pueblo  of  the  Jumanos  had  been  transferred 
to   Capt.   Miguel   Ynojos.      Lopez   ordered   the   encomiendaa  restored   to   their   original 
encomenderos.     In    1661   Marquez   and   Ynojos   filed   claims   against    Lopez   during   his 
residencia  charging   him    with    injustice.      Lopez    replied   that   the    restoration    of   the 
encomiendaa  had   been   ordered   after   hearing   the  complaints   brought   by   Anaya   and 
Rodriguez  during  Manso's  residencia,  and  that  the  papers  had  been  sent  to  the  viceroy 
for  final  decision.     A.G.P.M.,  Tierras  3268.     This  is   substantiated  by  other  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  VICEROY  AND  THE  HOLY  OFFICE  INTERVENE 

I 

The  dispatches  sent  to  New  Spain  by  the  clergy  in  the 
autumn  of  1659  had  called  the  attention  of  the  central 
authorities  to  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico, 
and  by  order  of  the  viceroy  the  reports  had  been  laid  before 
the  Holy  Office.  But  before  replies  to  these  representations 
were  received,  the  vice-custodian,  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, aroused  by  the  actions  of  Governor  Lopez  and  his 
subordinates  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1659-1660, 
decided  to  send  a  new  series  of  reports  to  Mexico  City. 

On  June  16,  1660,  eleven  days  after  the  governor  had 
issued  the  order  forbidding  him  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as 
ecclesiastical  judge  ordinary,  the  vice-custodian  drafted  a 
long  dispatch  to  the  fiscal  of  the  audiencia.1  He  stated  that 
he  had  done  what  he  could  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  the 
friars,  but  all  his  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  "There  is  no  way 
by  which  I  can  mitigate  or  oppose  the  malicious  actions  of 
the  governor  of  this  kingdom."  He  accused  Lopez  of  a 
deliberately  hostile  policy,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  force 
the  friars  to  commit  some  overt  act  that  would  justify  the 
use  of  violent  measures  against  them.  The  letter  then  gave 
a  review  of  all  the  unhappy  incidents  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  fiscal  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  a  remedy.  A  few  days  later  (June  20)  a  report  was 
prepared  for  the  absent  custodian,  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  dispatch  the  vice-custodian  referred  to 
New  Mexico  as  "an  England  full  of  schism."2 

With  these  reports  were  sent  the  record  of  the  case 
against  Capt.  Nicolas  de  Aguilar  and  his  excommunication 
for  violation  of  ecclesiastical  immunity  in  the  Parraga  in- 
vestigation, and  copies  of  the  documents  relating  to  the 
order  of  Lopez  forbidding  the  prelate  to  act  as  ecclesiastical 
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judge.  Several  letters  from  the  clergy,  some  addressed  to 
Friar  Juan  Ramirez  and  others  to  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  also  included  in  the  packet  of  reports.  These 
letters  illustrate  the  state  of  discontent  and  bitterness 
created  by  Lopez'  policies. 

Friar  Francisco  de  Salazar,  guardian  of  Isleta  and  ex- 
custodian  of  the  missions,  resigned  his  post  at  Isleta,  and  on 
June  17,  1660,  addressed  a  letter  to  Friar  Ramirez  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  excerpt:3 

.  .  .  the  ministers  [of  the  doctrinas']  have 
[suffered]  and  suffer  daily  great  persecution  and 
dishonor,  and  the  Indians  are  totally  lost,  without 
faith,  without  law,  and  without  devotion  to  the 
Church;  they  neither  respect  nor  obey  their  min- 
isters, and  it  makes  one  weep  to  see  that  in  such  a 
short  time  they  have  lost  and  forgotten  what  they 
have  been  taught  all  these  years. 

Another  priest,  Friar  Miguel  de  Sacristan,  in  a  letter  to  the 
vice-custodian,  wrote  that  it  might  be  possible  to  endure 
Lopez*  attack  on  the  Church  if  the  clergy  could  feel  that 
their  service  was  of  some  use,  but  at  present  such  was  not  the 
case.  No  longer  did  they  have  authority  to  teach  or  dis- 
cipline the  Indians.  Liberty  of  conscience  prevailed;  the 
natives  were  returning  to  the  old  pagan  ways.  And  what 
was  most  distressing  was  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  "their  Ministers  have  deceived 
them  .  .  .  such  is  the  credit  and  reputation  that  a  Governor, 
a  minister  of  a  Most  Catholic  King  .  .  .  gives  to  the  Holy 
Gospel." 

The  most  serious  complaints  came  from  Friar  Nicolas 
de  Freitas,  guardian  of  Cuarac.  Freitas'  letter,  dated  June 
18,  1660,  and  addressed  to  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco, 
was  prompted  by  the  unhappy  affair  which  occurred  on  June 
14  at  Cuarac  when  Captain  Aguilar  was  said  to  have  ordered 
the  Indians  not  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  convent  and  to 
have  ordered  the  acolytes  not  to  serve  during  mass.  He 
reviewed  all  of  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  in  Cuarac,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  asked  permission  to 
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resign  his  post.  The  loyalty  of  the  Indians  to  the  Holy  Faith 
was  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the  actions  of  Lopez  and 
his  subordinates.  Missionary  discipline  was  no  longer  effec- 
tive. To  quote : 

In  the  course  of  the  year  that  I  have  un- 
worthily served  as  guardian  of  this  convent,  I  have 
not  seen  the  said  governor  or  any  minister  of  jus- 
tice punish  any  fornicator,  idolater,  or  sorcerer  in 
this  pueblo;  what  I  have  seen  is  that  they  [the  offi- 
cials] punish  them  [the  Indians]  because  they  do 
not  bring  in  salt,  because  they  do  not  promptly 
cut  wood  for  wagons  . . . 

As  a  result  of  the  liberties  they  now  enjoyed  the  Indians 
"live  more  like  heathens  than  Christians."  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  remedy  the  offenses  and  the  ignominious  depre- 
ciation that  the  Church  suffered,  Freitas  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility  for  the 
mission.4 

All  of  these  papers,  together  with  letters  to  the  viceroy 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  were  immediately  sent  off  to 
Mexico.  The  messenger,  Friar  Nicolas  de  Chavez,  arrived 
in  Mexico  City  sometime  prior  to  September  13.  On  Sep- 
tember 15  Friar  Juan  Ramirez  appeared  before  the  Holy 
Office  and  presented  some  of  these  dispatches,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 18  Chavez  made  a  formal  declaration  to  the  Inquisi- 
tors in  which  he  summarized  the  entire  situation.  He  stated 
that  unless  something  was  done  soon  to  remedy  the  sorry 
state  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico  the  friars  would  withdraw 
from  the  province.5 

Four  months  later  other  witnesses  appeared  to  add 
their  bit  to  the  tale  of  L6pez'  persecution  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican Church.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  September,  1660, 
ex-Governor  Juan  Manso,  aided  by  Capt.  Alonso  Garcia  and 
others,  escaped  from  the  jail  where  he  had  been  confined  by 
Governor  Lopez  and  fled  to  New  Spain.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
On  January  13,  1661,  Manso  was  called  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  give  his  version  of  New  Mexican  affairs,  and  it  was 
naturally  extremely  unfavorable  to  Lopez'  cause.  A  few 
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days  later  Captain  Garcia  and  Pedro  de  Valdes,  nephew  of 
Manso,  testified.6 

The  tension  between  Lopez  and  the  clergy  increased 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1660,  and  on  October  13 
the  vice-custodian  drew  up  another  memorandum  which  he 
sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  Holy  Office.  At  the  same 
time  the  definitorio  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  viceroy.7  The 
person  chosen  to  deliver  these  dispatches  was  Friar  Nicolas 
de  Freitas.  Arriving  in  Mexico  City  about  the  middle  of 
January,  1661,  Freitas  was  immediately  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition,  and  in  a  series  of  lengthy  declarations  he 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  conditons  in  New  Mexico.  Rumor 
and  gossip,  facts  and  personal  experiences,  were  all  rolled 
together  in  the  most  serious  condemnation  of  Lepez'  govern- 
ment that  the  Holy  Office  had  yet  received.  Coming  only  a 
few  days  after  the  testimony  of  ex-Governor  Juan  Manso,  it 
must  have  made  a  tremendous  impression.8 

Finally,  on  December  1, 1660,  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco sent  another  appeal  to  the  Holy  Office  and  enclosed  with 
it  letters  that  he  had  received  from  certain  friars  of  the 
province.  Friar  Fernando  de  Velasco,  guardian  of  Tajique, 
writing  under  date  of  November  25,  had  informed  the  vice- 
custodian  that  Captain  Aguilar  continued  to  dominate  the 
Indians  of  the  Salinas  area,  maltreating  them  if  they  aided 
the  friars  and  proclaiming  to  the  Indians  that  they  should 
dance  the  catzina  and  not  fear  the  clergy.9  In  two  letters, 
dated  November  20  and  22,  Friar  Salvador  de  Guerra,  then 
guardian  of  Isleta,  described  a  recent  visit  of  L6pez  to  the 
pueblo.  In  the  first  place,  L6pez  had  manifested  his  hatred 
by  not  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  convent  offered  by  the 
friar.  Second,  he  had  made  shameless  inquiry  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Father  Guerra  and  his  associate,  Friar  An- 
tonio de  Tabares.  Third,  he  had  instructed  the  Indians  not 
to  serve  the  friars  in  any  way  unless  they  were  paid.  Finally, 
the  Indians  had  danced  the  catzina  to  celebrate  the  gover- 
nor's visit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  Lopez  had  told  them  to 
perform  the  old  native  ceremonials  whenever  they  wished, 
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regardless  of  any  orders  of  the  friars  to  the  contrary.  Tak- 
ing" him  at  his  word,  the  Indians  had  repeated  the  dance, 
"with  costumes,  masks,  and  the  most  infernal  chants."  Then 
on  the  day  following  the  governor's  departure  they  had  per- 
formed another  ceremonial.  Father  Guerra's  description 
of  this  dance  was  most  important,  for  he  stated  that  the 
Indians,  as  they  shuffled  through  the  pueblo,  were  "sacri- 
ficing a  baby  about  a  year  old  with  crude  blows  and  beating." 
Shocked  by  these  proceedings,  the  friar  decided  that  he  must 
do  something  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  error  of  their 
ways.  He  quickly  undressed  and,  covering  himself  with 
only  a  tunic,  he  took  up  a  cross,  put  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 
head,  and  in  this  manner  began  to  walk  through  the  pueblo, 
asking  the  Lord  for  forgiveness.  Touched  by  the  friar's  act, 
some  of  the  Indians  abandoned  the  dance  and  listened  to  a 
speech  in  which  the  friar  proclaimed  the  evils  involved  in 
the  practice  of  the  old  ceremonials.10  But  some  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  pueblo  hastened  to  report  Father  Guerra's  action 
to  Governor  Lopez  who  was  said  to  have  told  them:  "Go 
ahead  and  dance,  and  pay  no  attention  to  these  friars ;  they 
are  thieves  and  scoundrels."11  The  dispatch  of  the  vice-cus- 
todian transmitting  these  letters  was  received  by  the  Holy 
Office  on  April  26,  1661.12 

II 

Governor  L6pez  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
were  sending  letters  to  New  Spain  from  time  to  time  and 
he  took  action  to  present  his  own  version  of  New  Mexican 
affairs.  During  the  autumn  of  1660  he  prepared  a  series  of 
reports  for  the  central  authorities  of  Church  and  State  in 
Mexico  and  for  the  Holy  Office  in  which  he  sought  to  prove 
that  his  policies  had  been  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  the  unwarranted  authority  exercised  by  the  prelate, 
and  the  methods  of  mission  administration.  He  desired  to 
have  these  representations  made  in  the  name  of  the  cabildo 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  according  to  two  witnesses  he  prepared 
drafts  of  depositions  to  be  made  by  members  of  the  cabildo 
and  other  prominent  citizens.  These  statements  were  natur- 
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ally  full  of  praise  for  the  governor  and  of  denunciation  of 
the  activities  of  the  Church.  "Thus  this  report,  like  many 
other  dispatches  that  contain  statements  in  favor  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  said  Don  Bernardo,  was  [the  result]  of  col- 
lusion, fraud,  and  deception,  ...  all  had  to  testify  in  favor  of 
the  said  Don  Bernardo,  fearing  his  tyranny."  Noriega,  the 
governor's  secretary,  testified  that  the  reports  contained  all 
manner  of  false  statements  concerning  the  clergy,  both  the 
living  and  the  dead,  that  even  martyrs,  such  as  Miranda  and 
Letrado,  were  not  exempted  from  calumny.  Two  citizens 
who  refused  to  sign  depositions  were  said  to  have  been  ban- 
ished to  the  Taos  frontier.13 

Apparently  the  governor  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
messengers  to  carry  the  dispatches  to  New  Spain.  At  first 
he  tried  to  induce  Tome  Dominguez  y  Mendoza,  who  had 
been  appointed  procurador  to  go  to  New  Spain  on  general 
provincial  business  to  serve  as  messenger,  but  Dominguez 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  reports  contained  so  many 
falsehoods  concerning  both  friars  and  citizens.  He  told 
Lopez,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  the  re- 
ports, for  as  procurador  he  could  give  the  viceroy  a  full  state- 
ment concerning  conditions  in  the  province.  According  to 
Dominguez  these  remarks  angered  the  governor  and  led  to 
a  dispute  which  culminated  in  an  order  forbidding  Domin- 
guez to  leave  the  villa  of  Santa  Fe  for  a  period  of  forty  days, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  serving 
as  procurador.14  In  the  end  Francisco  Gomez  Robledo, 
alcalde  ordinario  of  the  villa,  who  was  chosen  as  procurador 
in  place  of  Dominguez,  and  his  cousin,  Juan  Lucero  de 
Godoy,  agreed  to  carry  the  dispatches.  Gomez  appears  to 
have  served  willingly  because  he  believed  that  the  friars  had 
been  accustomed  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand  and  that 
some  remedy  was  necessary.15  But  Lucero  later  testified 
that  the  dispatches  contained  many  falsehoods,  and  that  he 
agreed  to  make  the  trip  only  because  he  had  no  alternative.16 

Gomez  and  Lucero  left  for  New  Spain  in  November 
1660.  The  dispatches  included  (1)  a  copy  of  the  residencia 
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of  ex-governor  Manso,  (2)  an  informe  by  Governor  Lopez, 
(3)  a  report  and  letter  for  the  Holy  Office,  (4)  letters  for 
the  viceroy  and  audiencia,  and  (5)  a  large  file  of  papers  for 
the  Commissary  General  of  the  Franciscans  of  New  Spain. 
The  messengers  received  two  hundred  pesos  in  advance  for 
their  services.17 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  reports  have  not  been  pre- 
served. We  have  only  one  letter  of  the  governor,  dated 
October  24,  1660,  and  addressed  to  the  Holy  Office.18  In 
this  document  L6pez  referred  to  the  moot  question  whether 
the  custodian,  under  authority  of  the  Exponi  nobis  of  Adrian 
VI  and  later  papal  decrees,  could  exercise  jurisdiction  and 
grant  dispensations  for  marriage  within  certain  prohibited 
degrees  of  carnal  and  spiritual  relationship.  He  also  stated 
that  he  was  transmitting  the  testimony  he  had  taken  during 
the  preceding  summer  on  this  point  at  the  time  of  his  dispute 
with  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco.  He  closed  by  saying: 

The  Indians  are  Christians  only  because  they 
are  baptised.  But  to  this  day  they  do  not  know 
what  they  profess  in  [that  sacrament]  because  of 
the  little  care  [taken]  by  the  clergy  . . .  and  because 
they  [the  clergy]  are  interested  only  in  temporal 
things,  and  for  that  reason  they  come  to  these  parts, 
and  not  to  do  what  is  just. 

On  the  way  to  Mexico  City  G6mez  and  Lucero  met 
Friar  Alonso  de  Posada,  newly  appointed  custodian  of  the 
New  Mexico  missions,  who  advised  them  to  communicate 
with  Diego  de  Penalosa,  the  new  governor  recently  selected 
to  succeed  L6pez,  who  was  also  journeying  northward  to 
New  Mexico.  The  messengers  met  Penalosa  at  Zacatecas, 
and  there  turned  over  to  him  all  the  dispatches  and  reports. 
According  to  Lucero  this  was  done  because  he  and  Gomez 
realized  that  the  papers  contained  many  falsehoods  and 
they  did  not  wish  "to  give  His  Excellency  such  a  report, 
being  false."19  Penalosa  testified  that  Lucero  and  Gomez 
told  him  that  the  papers  contained  reports  of  the  governor 
and  cabildo  on  the  subject  of  Indian  labor  to  be  delivered  to 
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the  viceroy,  "in  order  that  His  Excellency  might  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  abuses  [committed]  by  the  friars,"  and 
that  he  told  them : 

If  you  are  making  the  journey  solely  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  affairs  of 
government  of  your  land,  I  am  being  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  the  aid  of  God  I  hope  to  provide 
it  (a  remedy)  in  all  things.  And  thus  you  may 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  go  on,  or  return  [to 
New  Mexico]. 

The  messengers  took  some  time  to  consider  what  they  would 
do,  and  finally  decided  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  dis- 
patches and  return  to  New  Mexico  with  him.20  But  Gomez' 
testimony  provides  an  entirely  different  version  of  this  in- 
cident. He  declared  that  he  desired  to  continue  the  journey, 
and  intimated  that  Lucero  and  Penalosa  took  possession  of 
the  papers  without  his  consent.21 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  messengers  failed  to 
fulfiill  their  mission  and  returned  to  New  Mexico  from 
Zacatecas.  Penalosa  kept  the  reports  in  his  possession,  and 
Lopez  maintained  that  he  opened  them  and  made  known  their 
contents  to  the  clergy  in  New  Mexico,  thus  increasing  their 
resentment  against  the  former  governor.  The  papers  were 
finally  sent  to  New  Spain  toward  the  end  of  1661  when 
Penalosa  remitted  a  packet  of  dispatches,  including  the 
Lopez  residencies.22  Thus  Lopez'  apologia  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  province  during  the  year  1659-1660  was  not  re- 
ceived until  long  after  the  central  authorities  of  New  Spain 
had  decided  to  intervene. 

II 

The  accumulation  of  evidence  concerning  conditions 
in  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  reports  from  the  clergy  and 
the  depositions  of  numerous  witnesses  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  City,  finally  forced  the  authori- 
ties of  New  Spain,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  to  act.  The 
Franciscan  prelates  were  naturally  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  New  Mexico  missions.  Friar  Garcia  de  San 
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Francisco,  who  had  been  serving  as  vice-custodian  in  the 
absence  of  Friar  Juan  Ramirez,  had  vigorously  defended 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  situa- 
tion required  the  presence  in  New  Mexico  of  the  custodian. 
Unfortunately  Friar  Ramirez'  administration  of  the  supply 
caravan  of  1658-1659  had  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism 
by  his  superiors  in  the  Order.  The  desertion  of  several 
friars  during  the  journey  to  New  Mexico  in  1659  had  in- 
jured Ramirez'  reputation,  although  he  had  put  the  blame 
on  Governor  L6pez.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  treasury 
officers  had  raised  the  issue  whether  he  should  repay  the 
sums  expended  not  only  for  the  deserting  friars  but  also 
for  certain  missionaries  who  had  died  in  service  in  New 
Mexico  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  in  1659.  Ramirez 
pointed  out  that  he  could  not  make  a  full  repayment  in  the 
case  of  the  friars  who  had  deserted ;  and  he  also  called  the 
attention  of  the  officials  to  the  fact  that  during  the  thirty 
years  of  Friar  Tomas  Manso's  administration  of  the  supply 
service  the  treasury  had  not  required  a  refund  for  supplies 
provided  for  friars  who  died  prior  to  the  arrival  of  each 
caravan.  If  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  refund,  it  could  not 
be  done  until  after  his  return  from  the  next  trip  to  New 
Mexico,  as  the  supplies  had  been  left  in  the  mission  depot  at 
Santo  Domingo.  The  viceregal  authorities  were  willing  to 
postpone  the  final  accounting,  but  the  Commissary  General 
of  the  Franciscans  took  the  position  that  Ramirez  had  mis- 
managed the  service  and  sought  to  have  him  removed  as 
administrator  of  the  caravan.  Realizing  that  this  might 
result  in  loss  to  the  treasury,  the  viceroy  and  oMdiencia  re- 
fused to  agree  to  his  dismissal  and  ordered  him  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  the  next  trip.  Although  the  Franciscans  had 
to  agree  to  continue  Ramirez  as  chief  of  the  supply  service, 
they  forced  his  resignation  as  custodian  of  the  missions,  and 
toward  the  end  of  1660  a  new  prelate  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.23 

The  new  custodian  was  Friar  Alonso  de  Posada.    At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  he  was  residing  in  Mexico  City,  but 
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during  the  mid-1650's  he  had  served  for  a  few  years  in  New 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  Hopi  area  where  he  had  been 
guardian  of  Awatovi.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  forcefulness,  and  his  election  gave  the  local  Church  a 
skillful  leader  capable  of  matching  wits  with  the  hated 
governor.24 

The  reports  from  New  Mexico  had  convinced  the  Holy 
Office  that  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Lopez  and  his  associates  was  necessary,  and  the 
new  custodian  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  Inquisition 
with  authority  to  summon  witnesses  and  receive  testimony. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Office  was  to  be  made  effective  in  New  Mexico.25 

These  measure  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
matched  by  the  decision  of  the  viceroy  to  appoint  a  new 
governor,  although  a  change  in  the  governorship  would  not 
have  been  made  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  another 
year.  The  new  appointee  was  Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa 
Briceno,  an  adventurer  who  had  seen  service  in  both  Peru 
and  New  Spain.26 

Ill 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1660-1661  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  general  situation  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Indians  continued  to  perform  the  old  ceremonial  dances 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  In  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  area  most  of  the  estancieros  did  not  attend  mass 
even  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  "because  of  the  fear  they 
had  of  the  said  Don  Bernardo,  for  if  he  knew  that  they  went 
to  the  convent  he  became  enraged."27 

But  in  the  spring  of  1661  the  new  custodian,  Friar 
Alonso  de  Posada,  finally  arrived  and  assumed  authority 
over  the  missions.  Leaving  Mexico  City  in  early  February, 
he  had  journeyed  north  without  delay,  and  arrived  in 
Senecu  on  April  29.  Two  weeks  later,  May  11,  he  received 
from  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  the  official  seals  of  the 
custodial  Without  delay  he  started  the  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  province  under  authority  as  commissary 
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of  the  Holy  Office.  Friar  Diego  de  Santander,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  custodia  and  guardian  of  the  Jumano  pueblo,  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  the  official  scribe,  and  on  May  9  the 
first  formal  deposition  was  made  by  Friar  Garcia  de  San 
Francisco.  During  the  succeeding  two  and  a  half  weeks,  as 
Posada  slowly  moved  north  to  Isleta,  eight  more  depositions 
were  made  by  friars  and  important  laymen.  Two  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Tome  Dominguez  y  Mendoza  and  Miguel  de  Noriega, 
made  detailed  statements  concerning  every  phase  of  Lopez' 
administration.29 

These  declarations  emphasized  the  great  danger  to  the 
missionary  program  resulting  from  the  celebration  of  the 
catzinas,  and  Father  Posada  decided  that  immediate  action 
was  necessary.  On  May  22  he  issued  an  order  forbidding 
the  performance  of  the  dances  in  future  and  commanding  all 
of  the  friars  to  gather  in  the  masks  and  other  dance  para- 
phernalia possessed  by  the  Indians  and  burn  them.  Within 
a  short  time  more  than  1600  masks,  prayer  sticks,  and 
figures  of  various  kinds  were  collected  and  destroyed.  In 
the  kiva  of  Isleta  alone  twelve  "diabolical  masks"  were 
found,  as  well  as  various  offerings  of  feathers  and  flowers. 
Writing  the  Holy  Office  on  May  23,  Posada  referred  to  the 
evil  effects  that  the  catzinas  had  had  on  the  Hispanic  col- 
onists as  well  as  the  Indians,  especially  those  of  "humble 
estate,  such  as  mestizos  and  mulattoes,  in  whom  the  faith 
is  not  firmly  and  truly  grounded,  for  in  remote  parts  the 
poison  is  more  powerful."30  This  bold  action  of  the  new  cus- 
todian was  resented  by  Governor  Lopez  but  it  caused  no 
open  breach  of  relations.  Posada  wisely  delayed  formal 
publication  of  the  edict  of  the  faith,  however,  and  managed 
not  to  have  a  personal  meeting  with  L6pez  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor,  Diego  de  Penalosa,  a  few 
months  later.31 

Penalosa  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August,  1661.32  He 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  clergy  and  their  faction, 
and  for  a  few  months  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  Church.  Friar  Nicolas  de  Freitas,  who  returned  to  New 
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Mexico  in  the  company  of  the  new  governor,  was  made 
guardian  of  the  Santa  Fe  convent,  and  soon  became  one  of 
Penalosa's  closest  friends.  On  September  25  the  edict  of  the 
faith  was  published  with  due  ceremony  in  the  Santa  Fe 
church  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  citizens.  Among 
the  absentees  were  ex-governor  Lopez  and  his  wife,  Dona 
Teresa.  Lopez  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  illness, 
but  one  wag  remarked  that  "his  illness  was  [caused]  by  the 
edicts."33 

Posada  was  now  in  a  position  openly  to  press  the  in- 
vestigation against  Lopez  and  his  associates,  and  during 
the  autumn  of  1661  he  received  testimony  from  twenty-nine 
witnesses,  of  whom  five  were  friars  and  twenty-four  were 
laymen.34  In  the  midst  of  the  investigation  Father  San- 
tander,  who  had  been  serving  as  scribe  since  May,  became 
ill,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Friar  Salvador  de  Guerra.35 
The  appointment  of  Father  Guerra,  who  had  been  subjected 
to  severe  censure  by  Custodian  Ibargaray  in  1656  because  of 
his  maltreatment  of  Indians  in  the  Hopi  area,  may  appear 
somewhat  surprising.  But  during  the  years  1659-1661  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
Lopez,  denouncing  the  governor's  actions  in  caustic  terms, 
and  his  appointment  as  scribe  gave  Posada  an  efficient  and 
unrelenting  aid. 

The  custodian  took  special  pains  to  examine  persons 
who  had  been  servants  in  the  Lopez  household,  and  their 
depositions  contain  a  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
intimate  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  ex-governor,  his  man- 
ner of  speech,  his  morals,  and  especially  concerning  certain 
habits  and  practices  of  Lopez  and  his  wife  that  had  caused 
certain  persons  to  regard  them  as  Jews.  Also  included 
among  the  witnesses  who  testified  during  the  autumn  of 
1661  were  several  prominent  soldier-citizens  whom  L6pez 
had  antagonized  during  his  term  of  office.  Their  testimony 
was  in  general  unfavorable  to  the  ex-governor.36 

Copies  of  the  depositions  taken  up  to  December,  1661, 
were  sent  off  to  Mexico  City  by  special  messenger  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  were  received  by  the  Holy  Office  on 
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February  14,  1662.37  During-  the  year  1662  Posada  ex- 
amined twenty-eight  more  witnesses,  including  six  prom- 
inent friars  and  twenty-two  laymen,  but  this  testimony  was 
not  received  by  the  Inquisitors  until  the  spring  of  1663.38 

Lopez  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Father  Posada 
was  building  up  a  case  against  him,  and  on  December  12, 
1661,  he  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  Office.39  He  ac- 
cused Penalosa  and  Posada  of  having  worked  hand  in  glove 
to  discredit  him,  using  both  the  residencies  and  the  investi- 
gation in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office  as  means  to  accomplish 
this  end.  He  denounced  the  testimony  received  by  Posada 
as 

falsehoods,  children  of  his  (Posada's)  passion  and 
hatred,  his  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  doctrin- 
eros,  in  revenge  for  the  [reperts]  I  have  truthfully 
made  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Indians, 
and  because  I  have  opposed  the  great  abuses  that 
by  virtue  of  the  same  (i.  e.,  the  administration  of 
the  missions)  they  have  inflicted  on  the  miserable 
Indians. 

He  virtually  accused  Posada  of  having  induced  witnesses 
to  give  false  testimony : 

In  these  parts  it  is  very  easy,  for  the  people  are  of 
a  low  character  (vil),  almost  all  [of  them  being] 
mulattoes  and  mestizos  who  do  not  know  the  seri- 
ousness of  an  oath,  and  will  give  false  testimony 
because  of  any  appeal,  gift,  or  threat  whatever, 
and  with  the  same  facility  will  retract  and  say  that 
they  were  forced  [to  give  false  witness] — a  thing 
very  common  in  these  parts,  especially  [when]  the 
doctrineros,  to  whom  the  citizens  are  notoriously 
subject,  intervene. 

Lopez  thus  appealed  to  the  Inquisition  to  regard  as  false 
everything  that  might  be  written  against  him,  for  "if  there 
is  proof  it  is  by  false  witnesses  and  [my]  capital  enemies,  as 
indeed  I  will  prove,  and  give  an  account  of  myself,  and  this 
as  a  Catholic  and  a  faithful  Christian  and  son  of  the  same, 
and  I  will  die  for  any  article  of  the  faith  or  decree  of  Our 
Holy  Mother  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
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This  dispatch  is  important  only  because  it  makes  clear 
Lopez'  point  of  view  regarding  events  in  New  Mexico.  It 
had  no  effect  on  the  action  of  the  Holy  Office,  for  it  was 
received  on  July  20,  1662,  several  weeks  after  the  Inquisi- 
tors voted  to  order  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  ex-governor.40 

IV 

The  Holy  Office  delayed  taking  formal  action  against 
Lopez  pending  the  receipt  of  reports  from  Father  Posada. 
But  prior  to  the  end  of  1661  important  decisions  were  made 
concerning  four  of  Lopez'  associates,  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
patches of  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  several  witnesses  already  examined  by  the 
tribunal  in  Mexico  City. 

On  May  31,  1661,  the  Inquisition  presented  a  statement 
of  eight  propositions  (proposiciones)  and  sixteen  deeds 
(hechos)  of  Capt.  Nicolas  de  Aguilar  to  the  calificadores,  or 
board  of  specialists  in  theology  and  canon  law.  The  formal 
calificacion  was  made  on  July  29,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  board  that  Aguilar's  words  and  actions  indicated  a  lack 
of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Church,  its  ministers  and 
sacraments,  and  a  suspect,  perverse,  and  heretical  spirit. 
On  August  11  the  Inquisitors  voted  to  order  his  arrest,  and 
on  August  29  the  formal  decree  of  arrest  was  issued.41 

The  reports  of  Friar  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  and 
other  evidence  received  by  the  Holy  Office  had  also  contained 
serious  accusations  against  three  other  members  of  the 
Lopez  faction:  Francisco  Gomez  Robledo,  Diego  Romero, 
and  Cristobal  de  Anaya.  Francisco  Gomez  Robledo  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  local  militia  and  during  the  year 
1659-1660  he  had  been  closely  associated  with  Governor 
Lopez.  He  had  accompanied  the  governor  during  the  visita 
of  the  province,  and  in  1660  he  had  served  as  alcalde  ordi- 
nario  of  Santa  Fe.  He  had  shared  Lopez'  point  of  view  that 
the  catzinas  were  harmless ;  indeed  Lopez'  decision  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  advice  of  Gomez.  And  as  indicated 
above,  he  had  accepted  appointment  as  one  of  the  two 
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procuradores  to  present  reports  to  the  viceroy  and  carry  the 
letters  and  dispatches  of  Lopez  in  1660.  It  is  clear  also  that 
Gomez  believed  that  the  clergy  had  always  been  trouble- 
makers, and  that  they  had  abused  their  authority.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  friars  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church  and  the  mission  program.  Various 
charges  were  made  to  prove  that  he  was  suspect  in  the  faith. 
The  most  important  was  the  accusation  that  the  G6mez 
family  was  Jewish.42 

The  formal  calificacion  of  the  charges  against  G6mez 
was  made  on  July  29,  1661,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
the  calificadores  his  arrest  was  ordered.  The  formal  decree 
of  arrest  was  issued  on  August  29.43 

Diego  Romero,  a  member  of  an  important  conquistador 
family,  had  also  been  a  loyal  member  of  the  Lopez  faction. 
He  had  served  as  alcalde  ordinario  of  Santa  Fe  and  as  visi- 
tador  of  the  Hopi  and  Zuni  areas  on  appointment  by  the 
governor.  Like  Gomez,  he  had  supported  L6pez  on  the 
catzina  issue.  The  friars  also  accused  him  of  loose  and  evil 
talk,  besmirching  the  honor  of  women,  married  and  un- 
married, and  of  the  clergy.  The  most  important  charges 
against  Romero  were  three:  (1)  that  during  a  trading  expe- 
dition to  the  Apache  plains  in  1660  he  had  been  married  to 
an  Apache  girl  according  to  the  native  ceremony;  (2)  that 
he  had  defended  the  proposition  that  a  concubine  was  under 
obligation  to  render  the  conjugal  duty  to  her  amigo  when- 
ever it  was  requested  and  to  be  paid  for  the  same,  and  vice 
versa;  (3)  that  he  had  said  that  the  priest  who  baptized  an 
infant  contracted  no  spiritual  relationship  with  the  said  in- 
fant and  its  parents,  and  that  the  sponsors  likewise  con- 
tracted no  relationship  with  either  the  infant  or  its  parents 
except  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.44 

The  calificacion  of  these  charges  was  made  on  May  7, 
1661.  The  board  agreed  that  the  first  two  constituted  heresy. 
On  the  third  charge  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Two 
members  of  the  board  voted  that  it  was  heresy;  and  two 
were  of  the  opinion  that  although  it  was  not  formal  heresy, 
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it  was  erroneous  and  evil  sounding*  (malsonante).  On 
August  12  the  Inquisitors  voted  to  order  Romero's  arrest, 
and  the  formal  decree  was  issued  on  August  29.45 

Cristobal  de  Anaya  Almazan  was  the  son  of  Francisco 
de  Anaya,  who  had  fled  to  New  Spain  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Juan  Manso  as  the  result  of  charges 
preferred  against  him  by  that  governor.  Returning  to  New 
Mexico  in  1659  with  Lopez,  the  elder  Anaya  and  his  associ- 
ates had  received  vindication  at  the  hands  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor. (See  Chapter  III.)  There  is  no  evidence  that  Cristo- 
bal de  Anaya  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  1659-1660 
but  like  Romero  he  had  been  guilty  of  doctrinal  error  on  the 
question  of  the  spiritual  relationship  of  parties  participat- 
ing- in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
at  an  earlier  date,  during  the  prelacy  of  Friar  Antonio  de 
Ibargaray,  he  had  been  guilty  of  personal  violence  against  a 
certain  Friar  Diego  de  Salas.  The  Inquisitors  took  no  formal 
action  against  Anaya,  but  voted  to  give  Father  Posada  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  effect  his  arrest  if  he  deemed  it 
appropriate.46 

The  several  orders  of  the  Holy  Office  concerning-  Agui- 
lar,  Gomez,  Romero  and  Anaya  were  sent  to  Father  Posada 
in  the  autumn  of  1661.  With  them  was  sent  a  secret  decree 
appointing  ex-Governor  Juan  Manso  as  alguacil  mayor  of 
the  Inquisition  in  New  Mexico  with  authority  to  execute  the 
arrest  of  the  above  parties  on  command  by  Posada.  Manso 
had  been  in  Mexico  during  the  preceding  months  pressing 
for  action  against  Lopez  on  the  basis  of  his  charge  that 
Lopez  had  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner  during  his  residen- 
cia.  (See  Chapter  III.)  Armed  with  orders  of  the  viceroy 
and  audiencia  commanding  Penalosa  to  provide  justice  in 
his  case,  Manso  was  ready  to  return  to  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Holy  Office  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  appoint  him  algua- 
cil mayor  to  execute  the  orders  of  arrest  against  the  asso- 
ciates of  Lopez.47 

Formal  action  in  the  case  of  Lopez  and  his  wife  was  not 
taken  until  the  spring  of  1662.  But  in  the  meantime  the  In- 
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quisition  investigated  the  charges  concerning  Lopez'  con- 
duct during  his  term  of  office  as  alcalde  mayor  of  Guayaco- 
cotla,  1656-1657.  During  May,  June,  and  July,  1661,  sev- 
eral witnesses,  including  priests  who  had  served  parishes  in 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guayacocotla,  were  summoned  and 
gave  testimony  indicating  that  Lopez  had  frequently  been  in 
conflict  with  the  clergy  on  matters  of  Indian  administration, 
resulting  in  pleas  between  the  said  clergy  and  the  alcalde 
mayor  or  between  Indians  and  their  parish  priests.48  Thus 
the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  slowly  accumu- 
lated and  was  greatly  augmented  when  the  depositions  made 
before  Father  Posada  were  received  on  Feb.  14,  1662. 

On  the  basis  of  the  accumulated  evidence  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  propositions,  covering  every  phase  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Lopez  and  his  wife,  Dona  Teresa,  were  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  board  of  calificadores.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board  many  of  the  propositions  constituted  heresy,  blas- 
phemy, doctrines  hostile  to  the  formal  cult  of  the  Church,  or 
indicated  a  perverse  spirit,  destructive  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  respect  owed  by  Christians  to  its  teach- 
ings and  its  ministers.  The  board  recognized,  however,  that 
many  of  the  propositions  touched  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic matters  not  strictly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Office,  unless  by  inference  or  intention  such  proposi- 
tions involved  the  proper  respect  for  and  obedience  of  things 
ecclesiastical.  Many  of  the  cases,  of  course,  were  clearly 
matters  of  mixed  jurisdiction,  involving  both  civil  and  canon 
law.  Some  were  clearly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunal.49 

But  in  general  the  opinion  of  the  board  was  such  that 
the  arrest  of  the  accused  was  necessary  and  justified.  On 
March  14,  1662,  the  Inquisitors  acted  to  order  the  arrest  of 
both  L6pez  and  his  wife,  and  the  formal  decrees  were  issued 
on  March  22. 50  Soon  thereafter  the  decrees  were  dispatched 
to  Father  Posada  in  New  Mexico.51 

Thus  at  last  Lopez  and  his  associates  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  But  before 
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describing  their  arrest  and  trial,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
another  phase  of  these  troublous  years  in  New  Mexico 
Lopez'  successor,  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  has  already  been 
introduced,  but  inasmuch  as  he  played  such  an  important 
role  during  the  years  1661-1664,  something  must  be  said 
concerning  his  early  career  in  Peru  and  New  Spain.  And  in 
order  to  give  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  Lopez  and  the  others 
its  proper  setting  a  review  of  the  first  year  of  Penalosa's 
administration  is  essential,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Lopez  residencies. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Western  Military  Frontier,  1815-1846.  By  Henry 
Putney  Beers.  (Philadelphia,  1935,  227  p.)  A  dissertation 
in  history  for  the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Beers  deals  with  the  story  of  the  military  frontier 
as  "the  line  of  military  posts  that  developed  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Red  River,"  but  his  use  of  the  term  frontier 
is  not  consistent.  At  times  it  is  not  a  line  but  a  region.  On 
account  of  the  Seminole  War,  garrisons  were  withdrawn 
from  the  "western  frontier"  at  such  far  apart  forts  as  Dear- 
born at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Snelling  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  speaks  of  the  northwestern  frontier  and 
the  southwestern  frontier.  The  former  apparently  includes 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  Missouri,  while  Fort  Gibson,  on 
the  Arkansaw  is  a  southwestern  post.  The  two  were  rather 
close  together  for  such  geographical  designation. 

The  first  plan  of  defense  carried  out  after  the  War  of 
1812  was  a  line  of  "posts  from  Mackinac  via  Green  Bay,  the 
Fox  River  and  the  Wisconsin  River  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Another  line 
of  posts  was  to  be  constructed  from  Chicago  along  th« 
Illinois  River  to  St.  Louis."  The  trans-Mississippi  military 
frontier  line  was  started  in  1819  and  eventually  consisted 
of  a  chain  of  forts  from  Wilkins  on  Lake  Superior  and 
Snelling  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  to  Washita  on  the  Red 
River  and  Jesup  near  the  Sabine,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Indian  country. 

The  advancement  of  the  military  frontier  was  due  to 
several  causes:  protection  for  the  miner  and  settler,  pre- 
vention of  inter-tribal  warfare,  and  especially  protection 
for  the  migrant  Indians  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  against 
the  plains  tribes.  On  the  northern  end  of  the  frontier,  Brit- 
ish machinations  were  an  additional  factor. 
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In  1832,  mounted  rangers  were  created  for  the  "north- 
western" frontier,  and  the  following  year  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  army  was  permanently  restored  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dragoons. 

The  dissertation  consists  of  a  preface,  eight  chapters  of 
text  (including  an  introductory  chapter  for  the  period  1783- 
1815  and  a  conclusion),  bibliography,  appendix,  and  a 
quite  adequate  index  of  twenty-seven  pages.  The  style  is 
a  bit  awkward  in  places,  and  the  paragraphs  are  not  always 
a  careful  development  of  the  topic  sentence.  The  conclusion 
is  too  broad,  crediting  the  army  with  accomplishments  that 
are  not  detailed  in  the  text ;  suggesting,  however,  topics  for 
further  study. 

The  bibliography  is  excellent,  giving  evidence  of  exten- 
sive investigation.  But  the  author  slights  this  part  of  his 
work  by  failing  to  list  all  sources  cited  in  the  footnotes.  For 
instance,  thirteen  citations  in  the  first  chapter,  and  six  in 
the  second  chapter,  could  not  be  found  in  the  bibliography. 

The  appendix  consists  of  a  list  of  forts  with  dates  of 
founding,  and  towns  that  later  occupied  their  sites.  Ninety- 
three  western  posts  were  established  in  the  period  1783-1815, 
fifty-three  during  the  years  1815-1846,  and  two  prior  to 
1783.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  army  "began  an  un- 
precedented advance  into  the  Indian  country"  after  the  War 
of  1812  (p.  172).  There  are  also  two  maps,  one  showing 
the  distribution  of  forts. 
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Our  America.    By  Irving  R.  Melbo.     (The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis,  1937.  402  pages,  ills.) 

It  is  not  a  new  thought  that  the  history  of  a  nation  is 
more  than  a  recital  of  its  military  and  political  campaigns. 
School  histories  today  devote  much  space  to  the  story  of  cul- 
tural development  and  biographical  data.  A  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  which  tells  graphically  sal- 
ient facts  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
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progress  of  the  United  States  should,  therefore,  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  everywhere.  Such  a  book  is  Our  America,  and  in 
its  twenty-five  chapters  it  presents  biographies  from  Leif 
Ericson  and  Christopher  Columbus  to  Edgar  L.  Hewett  and 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  biographies  so  throbbing  with  life  itself 
that  they  are  certain  to  fascinate  and  inspire  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  and  discuss  them  with  their  teachers. 

Chronologically  and  geographically,  the  selections  have 
been  well  made  by  the  author.  The  West  has  representation 
in  Jedediah  Smith,  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  Walter  Disney,  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  Edgar  L.  Hewett, 
offering  also  a  variety  of  careers,  professions  and  occupa- 
tions covering  practically  every  larger  field  of  endeavor. 
Incidental  to  the  biographical  data,  the  historical  and 
regional  backgrounds  are  set  forth  fully  and  each  biography 
is  related  to  others  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  contemporane- 
ousness of  men  and  events.  But  one  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault,  is 
to  be  found,  namely,  that  only  one  woman,  Jane  Addams,  is 
included  in  the  gallery  of  famous  personages  who  have  made 
America  what  it  is. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white  half-tones.  It  will  delight  not  only  teachers,  students 
and  pupils  but  also  the  general  reader  who  should  include  it 
in  his  "must"  reading. 

P.  A.  F.  W. 

Coronado  and  Quivira.  By  Paul  A.  Jones.  (The  Lyons 
Publishing  Company,  Lyons,  Kansas,  1937;  242  pp.;  bibli- 
ography, no  index.  $2.50). 

Paul  A.  Jones  of  Lyons,  Kansas,  journalist  by  profes- 
sion, became  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Southwest  a 
decade  ago  in  seeking  to  locate  Quivira.  His  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  archaeological  discoveries  four  miles  west  of 
Lyons,  in  Rice  County,  Kansas,  in  1927.  In  that  year  heavy 
rains  washed  away  the  sod  and  revealed  a  number  of  village 
sites  which  stirred  up  some  local  excitement. 

Quivira,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  mythical  kingdom 
of  fabled  wealth  sought  by  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado 
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in  1541  on  his  exploration  into  the  Kansas  country  after  he 
had  failed  to  find  riches  in  the  land  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
Coronado's  failure  to  discover  gold  in  Quivira  is  well  known, 
but  students  have  not  ceased  to  speculate  over  the  location 
of  the  place  he  sought.  The  search  for  further  light  on  the 
Coronado  expedition  will  undoubtedly  go  on,  in  Spain  and 
Mexico,  particularly  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Coronado 
Cuarto  Centennial  celebration  in  1940,  and  it  is  possible  that 
new  materials  will  be  found.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Alton  has 
already  turned  up  a  number  of  new  documents  on  this 
subject. 

Coronado  and  Quivira  is  in  reality  the  third  edition  of 
Jones'  first  book  on  this  subject,  published  in  1929  under  the 
title  Quivira.  This  earlier  volume  contained  twenty-five 
chapters  and  an  "Afterthought,"  a  total  of  182  pages,  and 
numerous  illustrations.  The  present  edition,  Coronado  and 
Quivira,  is  revised  and  much  enlarged  and  has  several  new 
illustrations.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
is  a  reprint  of  the  older  work,  except  that  it  contains  one 
new  chapter,  "The  Lure  of  Gold,"  and  omitted  from  it  is 
another  chapter,  "The  Tradition  of  Madoc."  Moreover  lines 
or  paragraphs  have  been  rewritten  or  added  in  a  number 
of  places. 

Part  II,  consisting  of  twelve  short  chapters,  relates  Mr. 
Jones'  experiences  in  pursuing  the  trail  of  Coronado  and 
especially  his  search  for  additional  light  on  Coronado's  life. 
It  includes  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Aiton's  article,  "The 
Last  Days  of  Coronado,"  published  in  the  American  His- 
torical Review  in  1925.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Coronado 
genealogy,  contributed  by  Luis  L.  de  la  Barra,  Jr.,  of  Mexico 
City,  which  brings  together  some  facts  not  hitherto  known 
about  the  family  of  Coronado. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Jones'  books  is  evidence  of  the  great 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers,  col- 
onizers, and  missionaries  in  the  Southwest  if  the  story  is 
presented  with  simplicity  and  a  touch  of  imagination.  Crit- 
ical students  will  find  errors  in  Coronado  and  Quivira  and 
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points  of  disagreement,  such  as  the  location  of  Cuartelejo, 
but  the  average  reader  will  enjoy  the  stimulating  and  in- 
teresting story.  Some  will  object  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  contention  of  certain  critics  that  Coronado  never 
reached  Kansas  but  got  lost  in  the  ravines  of  Texas.  This 
reviewer  feels,  however,  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
points  to  Kansas  as  the  final  point  of  Coronado's  pregrina- 
tions  in  search  of  Quivira. 

GEORGE  P.  HAMMOND. 
University  of  New  Mexico. 


ERRATA 

p.  36,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  I  read  It. 
p.  86,  line  6,  read  Juan  Ruiz  de  Hinojos 
p.  99,  line  2,  for  Figuera  read  Figueroa 
p.  122,  line  10,  for  1931  read  1831 
p.  158,  line  4,  for  cabaldo  read  cabildo 
p.  173,  line  11,  insert  a  colon  before  fray 

line  23,  delete  the  entire  line 
p.  222,  line  21,  read  James  L.  Collins 
p.  278,  transpose  the  first  two  lines 
p.  281,  line  3  from  bottom,  read  placeres  de  oro,  three 
leagues  farther  on,  the  Puesto  de  Ba-[bollagua]. 
p.  286,  line  10  from  bottom,  read  the  viceroy 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

HISTORICAL   SOCIETY   OF   NEW   MEXICO 
(As  amended  Nov.  19,  1929) 

Article  1.  Name.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Historical  Society 
of  New  Mexico. 

Article  2.  Objects  and  Operation.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be, 
in  general,  the  promotion  of  historical  studies;  and  in  particular,  the 
discovery,  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  historical  ma- 
terial, especially  such  as  relates  to  New  Mexico. 

Article  3.  Membership.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Fel- 
lows, Life  Members  and  Honorary  Life  Members. 

(a)  Members.     Persons  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  elected  by  the  Society  may  become  members. 

(b)  Fellows.     Members  who  show,  by  published  work,  special 
aptitude  for  historical  investigation  may  become  Fellows.     Immedi- 
ately  following   the   adoption    of   this    Constitution,    the    Executive 
Council  shall  elect  five  Fellows,  and  the  body  thus  created  may  there- 
after elect  additional  Fellows  on  the  nomination  of  the   Executive 
Council.    The  number  of  Fellows  shall  never  exceed  twenty-five. 

(c)  Life  Members.    In  addition  to  life  members  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  hereof,  such  other 
benefactors  of  the  Society  as  shall  pay  into  its  treasury  at  one  time 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  or  shall  present  to  the  Society  an  equivalent 
in  books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  or  other  acceptable  material  of  an 
historic  nature,  may  upon  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  election  by  the  Society,  be  classed  as  Life  Members. 

(d)  Honorary  Life  Members.     Persons  who  have  rendered  emi- 
nent service  to  New  Mexico  and  others  who  have,  by  published  work, 
contributed  to  the  historical  literature  of  New  Mexico  or  the  South- 
west, may  become  Honorary  Life  Members  upon  being  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Council  and  elected  by  the  Society. 

Article  4.  Officers.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  a  recording  secretary;  and  these  five  officers  shall  constitute 
the  Executive  Council  with  full  administrative  powers. 

Officers  shall  qualify  on  January  1st  following  their  election,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 


Article  5.  Elections.  At  the  October  meeting  of  each  odd-numbered 
year,  a  nominating  committee  shall  be  named  by  the  president  of  the 
Society  and  such  committee  shall  make  its  report  to  the  Society  at 
the  November  meeting.  Nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor 
and  the  Society  shall,  in  open  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  its  officers  by 
ballot,  those  nominees  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the 
respective  offices  to  be  declared  elected. 

Article  6.  Dues.  Dues  shall  be  $3.00  for  each  calendar  year,  and 
shall  entitle  members  to  receive  bulletins  as  published  and  also  the 
Historical  Review. 

Article  7.  Publications.  All  publications  of  the  Society  and  the  selec- 
tion and  editing  of  matter  for  publication  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Article  8.  Meetings.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
eight  P.  M.  The  Executive  Council  shall  meet  at  any  time  upon  call 
of  the  President  or  of  three  of  its  members. 

Article  9.  Quorums.  Seven  members  of  the  Society  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  constitute  quorums. 

Article  10.  Amendments.  Amendments  to  this  constitution  shall  be- 
come operative  after  being  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at 
any  regular  monthly  meeting;  provided,  that  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  when  such  proposed  amend- 
ment is  passed  upon  by  the  Society. 


Students  and  friends  of  Southwestern  History  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  become  members.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
corresponding  secretary,  Lansing  B.  Bloom,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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